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’Tl'Ui 1 


. iJKN -lONSON 

By Ak»}.ev ii. litouKtiiKK, M.A., riij). (But'vuni), ProtesHor of 
KuffHsih ill (loluiubia Ihuvei’isjftv, Kcw York 

Bi'ii tTmiHOH’rt null {Vii'iiilnliiiis. I’ni-ly Hfi''. Priiihn'l inn of 

K/Ttf/ Man i)i J7ix ffniiiniir. Mnliirjly. ^’ruMiinrity, LHli't' ywipn. 

in tnllor^i. I'pieiramx. 77n' /•VnT.vi'. I ’iHlnnmmls, 7Vit!^ 

,Siti7 S/ii:pfirri/. Irinrly Plnyu. Hi** I’nijrrnninii' n)’ Kofuriu. HviT}/ 

At an in Ilia Unwonr, Kirri/ Man ant M ///*■ Hunamri HIh 
'I'rni^ftlnfA }'al/mitt\ E'pirtxni'. 7%' Alt'lamiat. .Harthalmnw 

llin Inii'r (.ioini'ilii'M. llin jiliu’i' in l/itin'aluiv* . , , 1 

» • 


(’iiArrivH ji 


• Y'BAPMAN. mar^ton, bkkkbk 

* 

* ■ % ■ _ ^ 

By W. Dtxiw, M A. iPubUu), Litt.!). cUliiHg'ow), Proi'osrJor 

of Eiigliisii Lnugwige atid IJtemtifi’o in t-iui Uiiivoraity of (jktsgoif 

• ** Ik * 

Hfi" Blinlo' iwiil tfjn ' HivAl Foot/ BkJiw'tlii 
uf ('iiaiini;in''t I'ni'lfj'.* Ili-i t'uHu'ilif*;;', Itn’i Jfi-itiil-i!' 'fi-nK'i'i'lti’ii. 

* Hast;/ {t'Anifif'ii, 77si- /iV Oinviiuuin’n //I'Wi n, .ll.'IT-'iOfii'i' 

Jifi'. fli.i }ifiuutni‘)M’(' in (Ut» Wsif of ilio TIunilrt'A iFnn'icl nilli 

A''«nni*»i ninl i'(>tiu(i'Wvi*i’anU!'(. finil of tho ijoorrt'i. 

MnwIotA Anfwtiu wM McHiiliti 7'hn J/w/r'iOiO nO 

Hast ifiii'ii If at, ‘I'lti-. FiHnnr, .Hihi ntfii'r Fiivyi>f. ^Vitinlniintl fntin 
Uii'nii'lrnl lifi'. rwiy Vnlm* of Itifi M*irlo Hin 

• ‘4^(0 Hhnnuthi/tt Ualithtff, f>W F/aiaHutas. TIU' 

/A'nf.O H hnn. Hif (lilkdfonitow, BiH litai’n' w n lirnniiili-c. 

«f blii |»roj«e work , » , sit* 


CJonteffts 


ciiAFri<:R m ’ 

— 

MIDDLETON AND KOWT.EY 
By AuTHni 8 ym(4NH 

Bii)gt’n.i)hicHl (ioiaiD. Midttli’tjniV Hiuw.lfaiiiisiit' ■vsin'li. fD^ Hr'-t rii»,v. 

Tfir of Qninharotitjh. 'I'ht’ did i.inr, 

Ciwsttihle. Hi« fiiroicaj^ (’oJHCKlii’f' ; OH'is" I'lsanit'lrr wmi innifriHl. * 
Ifirt realign. Fhioncj'anil of hi*i Uiti (Hilttmrrt. 

ivim S’luys by Knwii'y alojip; {lnnr nobilirs nf wiuj, 

Kowb'yV inilvii'Ut’e on Miibllntini. .-L/uisn: Qiuirndl, 'i hr li'ftrhi 
Hf I'rnnix.’ ’flu f’hiisifjt L.'ili'r by 

Hin liramjitif! gi'iiiiiH , . a , . .a- . , " , . ys 

^ _ ClIAFrKii IV 

THOMAS HHrWOOD 

By A. W. Vaki>, i.,itlJ.)., I-'. HA., 

Thdiww Hnj'W'ootl n* t)»n wsvioif nf jnibJii’ teto. tii i 'ijii'H-bt! nosA in 
DniKKWtit' Drnmn. HD Isfoi! EiJiiuiinii und Brtiif’t um. nfinin.ii-, Hjit 
■jmlnt of VM'W asi a Piiiyttriifljt, Hi« itinnilrasnat ii* ans-K't. Th'' 
/ur'Ai'ffn'x, HD Flay,!*. .A UhmMin Kilfiv n'ith Hiiut- 
nt'mi. Elittita'tliiHi. DoiiHV'iik* iHaiiui. liarJj- aOi'inpt.. a? wtlDtso 
twatmi'iit, Th*' M<mlor I’lnys. t’hanji'OH in Oic '.j-.tntu and 
iUoh'oiTwi tm {)wi Drama. HoywoiMTa pis't'H'o nf tAjK'Ii-Ii t'onnfry 
life* "ffu'. ItfltftiU K'iiifutt^d Tkf: Artlijt'd, ?7ifp /■(iff'" Ali-sA/, ' , 

Of The Othor Flaj-fj, Htifa-ork iai t-nnaiwirivrifin wffh iitlKtw. ' 

Hia iinaniioa n>* a Dnmiarkt . , . . . , . ‘ . , , fjj, 

VHAFI’KH V 

BEAD MONT AND FLETFHKK . 

By (:*. iX MaoauIiAA', M. a., late Fvdlms’ of Tiliilty' (.Ajlli'i'je, 
l/lihcraity lanrftiri'r in l'.'!!;,;!i’'li 

Now IntliwiKaja tm flw Drama. Aliambmm.mt nf fnr 'fV.nri. 

tvimwly, . Lowtwing' nf moral fiOiflsilanD.. . lil- 

tinn of Hnanuumf and Fl>>o*hi't*D wnrl,. F,t»s.f'?in!>if.! suit} narly 
inf,SijUUff.i(»f ihn DmataftOa. {tntunliml fOai'.(crt'r;-.ri,' DO 
tlatiue a« lo unOnti’nlnp. FlnOdn-fV Mi-frii-at Mtjh’; miny.n-i .n,, 

Avidi that nf Bliaka'^iwarn. I'VaKtro-i ifc>-4ni«abl>- (,( lii'aninon!. 
M(u.Hiiitfm’an(it!alKiirtdinH with rinfHn'p. I-Am Ib-m-n <>r ( b-o ln t’.. 

Hiaffo Ilia tiimhiii'mt in rharaotnri mfhni. .symr,-) .,i‘ !,!» 

Bai'idUy nf pmim'tinu. f 'hwHiilnUiim nf dir- 
Trajytnliw, IhtnaSHifn Dr»«si(». Cwnwdjt'M. nf laMjiniti/r 

ainl'*(4.v!i‘ in Ih'.'nmMJit ami Fh’{t'b*ir« ylay^. , D-f 

Aptwnnlk. JiSui ad* BaawHunf *hm 1 FfelfklnVa Flny-t, wills hnliimtimw, 

tif {triibjihltf aiiOunMltlij and t‘hit*f » mM'H, (,;7 


Contenfs 


v41 


' -CHAPTER VI 
PHILIP MASSING EE 

By Emil Koispmsl, ProfcBsor of English Philology in tlie 
Diiivcrsity of Stnissbiirg 

■ I'AOTS 

JEdnsuigei-’rt life. Bidgrapliiciil vtiluo of his I)etii<'iituiiis. Ilis rclafloiw 
' ivith file Herbei'ls. liilernry friends, dokil, workinansliip iTidi 
Elek'liej’ mid olhers. His indepcndeid, Dronms. Some Polifiml 
Dramas ofitlie time. MussiiiRer’.s politienl opinions. His religious 
sympiilhies.^ His literary moilelr: Sliakesxienre, Pleteher, donsmi. 

His eojivsiructive art. Tyineal KiUiations. His women. His lovers.” 

. Mis viriaid.s. Hi.s ainiieal (ignreir'. His style: jn-eponderanee of 
■■ the jiietodenl element. -IIim reimtitioiiH. Contemporary and 'post- 

hnnuTiis reputation. Minssinger in Germany ..... « Ml 


OHAPTEU Vli 


TGtJENEHR AND WEBSTEH 


By a E. VapgHan, M.A., Balliol /hdUigc, Oshiril, Professor of 
English liitiOi'aturo in l.lic Univorsity of Iggids ^ 


Misagremws of Itiograiihieai details. Ttmrnem’s Mvo Tragedies, dolm 
Wisiwter: iieriodH of hi.s literary aetivity. Collnlioraiion with 
Dekker and Marston. H 'wt-D'on/ //or and iVtir/ftfU'itrd l.im\ 

- WehsteEa eriginal work. TJw JF/utc fHve.li nn,i>HUon of its 
uonreea: pot^ibility of originality hi the jdot. Advance on his 
eai’lbii' whI'Ij, ■The iheme of Eevengo handiml hy Elisiabethaii 
Dnnnatirtt.s,' /Vie Dutr/wast; Of Sinlfy, Ks annree and date; ad* 
ranefl in represenjaiton and motif. The last period. Apinu*’ 
apd Viriiini/i. Tho Jirrils /.oir-eiive: inthienee of Fleteher. 
Beeiht of Webster’s geatuM; his XHaifoimd knowledge of Inimah 
eharaeter and aeiiMo of (ragie Issues. His iinagiiiation and poetie 
poV<n’. ’ . » , . , . Idfi 


CHAFfER VIH 


EOED AND ISHlKLEy 

^ <• ij 

By If. A. NEH.s;>|;,.iViA. (Edinlwrgh), Fh.l>. (llmiM), 

** IhxifeHMtr olFEiiglish In Iha'vwl IJnix'eriiitY'* *. 


('omnieneeineol of flp< ilteriiry perioii of Biigiyi Drama. Ford’s life 
and early worSc, Uonittirtn! eh»i‘a«ter of bitt ntaS'dnuoatie svork. 

His eollahornlion with Dekfeer. fllB SndejHOjdehf Drioims. Hi« 
fosl Plays. Eorii as (ypieiil of Hm xwrlful of deegdeiire. DM fuerif.s, 
iSliirley’s loid nireer. His PoeiJt.s, tlis ’rragedics. His Comedies 
of Mntmersaifd ilounmliiitloriM’dies, His Biderhiinineufs, DrigJ.. 
nallty of his plots. CoaveiaHynttlUy of Huh »tyk‘. IJowpartsMi of 
» Kblrley with » > . . * . . , • . . . iH't 



u QJiieJiii 


vn.li 


C'IAl‘TEK IX 

LESSEB JACOBEAN ANO CAKOIJNK DEAMATISTH 
.By tlic liev, Hokacb Baynk, M„4,. lAiis-tr.Hify (lullegt', ( K\’in>r(.l 

Oi.'iuTrt! of jhn Jai'olir.ioi nml Cowlino Omistu: tfsi' 

tMoifriil iws^ifiiin of Joti.'ioo. KtiyotorfhoiM: •Tithn Oaj’.-i 

lotor i'OincillVH; '/’A<‘ //r o/ frtv/«; tooliifioo of Thr }'iir!?nvn'nt 
of Bn-x-, it?* nioritH aiul olu.inM‘tfri.-4.iii'>!. ArKtin’w .i/'i.Of/* »>i 
jtftirf-riiieh', CloirithoiiiV ton Clfiyf*. 1‘hi- Cit(.vrf<r Bftrrj-, 
Cooko Riol Tsiilor. Tli*' I’tijiils- of .too^ori ; Nstilointct I u’M; }«j» 
lifo iuul (rainioj^. B li’omtin is rt If Vm/A* n’-rorAf'. I’iflJ*?* doitt («) 
jfotwon; liiM porniintus tomlttni'y uoil *;><kl).abora#i(m wiJli 
.Bichiin) liroino’H tifi? !iim 1 fnooitijf: Id'* t'tf.oof I’Iujh. ’/ Ao 

Liixac. !5i"imu?*!sik'l»f lt;i Ooliki'v, 'JWfi S’jHiriiffus iiariBn, 

V'/h.’ (’iif/ fl'itf; ii« liri'4ji<'-’'.K fiitd hmioosr. (U’fic, 

Hrinim'H !«'.*•( Play. Jii« lOtJO'rijtooii.'i; gitidiid wto't'*'** of 

H'iit' Qiitm tind tinh-ujiinr, Tlooiios IBiHilftii'ihV imiji- 

i»i(f. Hift BrBfipfms aiiil '/"/o.j CMtetib'd I'rtih'r. .A t-isfoffnv 
tiraniiitiftoil in Th< Mwt* finiiritiaUstj?' 

of Bontiotiiii, MaE« Coiootlk-tf, Tito oooojinmo. A'lro, Oavon- 
Ijort’H Kt'.viMoiiHttCokU'r Pliiy-«. 

t'omi'tlioM of t!uri\vrij,'Itt mol Moyiso. Bir Jolin SorklinftH Plnj'ti; 
Al/lttunif Thi: OiJitinx, HrtnmtruB. MorminiiV '} In . f 
'IVttjfifomeily n?* ('xt>initlifiotl In tlso Play* of I.otlooivI* 

Ilonry (Jliijytliornt! nml Sir Williiitn lFA<f('»«ott . . • • }'ld 


eilAFl'KH X 

THE EfJZAUETHAN THEATSK 

,By IIaiwiA) Ciinjj, Bohnlat" 0!' BfHsc'iwso 

Early Plnysm '!Vtt»jn|sh of Oto Profs ""io!i;!iI ntiil 

FalrottiAHl C(M»}ta«y ovor {Jw Bfndter, f Jnonttkiif uhin-ii*??* tu tlo> 

. Untniit, Kityn! patrooiifro atK*! itt off.'if. Jto-ffO-inyr oont-sii 4 

Bio prjKinofimi of i‘litja liy tla* Mti-ifor i>f, (fi<‘ Bits!-, 'i'io- 
tihainl«<rfntii’rt Pompnnj-, Tho (iitovtiV ninl A>latir,ir< (‘i.iiiti,.*)!-- ■, 
Pku't'M of liorfonuiiui'o. SUo inid irn'kin-.-ninti sV.ifur. . ..f tl;o 
'rhoiiior. Tint Curlnin. Tim Nt'«i«Kf<)it Ifntit Tin' 

Kn.io. Tito Tito Bluokfriav-v. 'i ho rtnitn. tutu r t’l.sy. 

iiniiM'M, DifforoMi'OH Ifo.iwi'oti llto l>H/,nht'ili!i.(i ami Iho 'li'ili rn 
HUtgo, Aiyittf of .I'nltn da Witi'rt dhtstlns,*' of Usui' rt^^‘ 

Alfrrniliion 'I'ln'ijiry. DijforonooH in CoMnfrui fion. Stny'o A ji 
XitwwoH mill Pw>3^rti(?». Forftiratnmvrt wi jirhnto' 
autj j*t. Pwirl, TIib AyHlionwv 'ifn* Awimf i«uj ku? 

Coutjwuiy, .PSnuaeM ammgouijjMtA Swinf jtt.4Uo« t>f tlu* Arint '.PI 


Lionients 


IX 




T51E (JIIILDHBN OF 


CHAPTER XI 

THE OHAPEA ROYAL 
MASTERS 


AND THEIR 


.B.y J. M.. Manly, M.A., P]lI>. (Ilarvanl), Profeasor of Englisli in 
tlic IJtiiversity of Chioago 

vxtn\ 

Eni'ly liislory oftlni (!hapi;I Ohiltlron. Early SfastcrK: .Tolm Pltminwr, 
‘Ilenry AliymloH, Williuin NioviirU, Will'mw ('oriiinli niul otlicrs, 
IfiHlrioii'c nctivily iif (he (Jtiildrwi, Driiumlic Mork of (ho Mnnloi-iJ. 

Playa of (ho UnivcrHity WitM iicUat hy (ho Cliihlron. Tho Ohihiftoi 
at (lu> Blti<'ld*riar.s ; prolKahlo I'filuro of (ho uiultndakiufr. Tho 
(!hihl-U(;(tir(j. OauHiw of (lioir huocokh. Koynl palronitjfo . , .*270 

» CHAPTER XU 

IIMIVKKSITY PI-AYS. 

By F. S: Boas, ISI.A., Ralliol Cullogij, Oxford, l/LI). (Bt Andrews), 
tiite I’rofesiau" of Kiiglmli I-tferafure In Colleges, 

Borfa.st, and Iftks Clark J-eetnrer, Trinity College! 

.Modiov'Ji! Druinaat (ho Ptiivi'raitioa. Tho S-snecan School of (IriunfttiHtt). 
(SriirinM’w Chrixfttx ni{!irlrtis and Atchipruphi ta- Hirctmiayor’M 
.Pummai'hinx, (Imitmt r (iurUms NttUr. Eircct of (.Jmion Elimii. e 
hidh’a s iNits to (ho IhiivorsiticH. Malliwoll'ti IHthi ami, lJdall*n 
./■‘'zticliim, Edv\Hrdh'H Pulttiiwn itiid .Aixptt’, ftieUotsV Jlf/rtin 
Ihlxttu'd^ LoK’jf<’’a liichardnx 'Pi'rfttix. Prrjidtix //(irumux, 
4,}«j|>i)Fm Jlth'ttf/er and I)hh. Pratiinas’H Virtoriti. AondoniiiS 
< knnediof). Jli/mcntH'm. /.ruJin. .Pti!an/t>ix. Attack on 4oadoi«io 
PoCHonades*'^ and on tho {’ivio Authoritu'."). Cltth-Pmtu Tho 

" ./A/fiiiis‘A:io' Trilojry. ToiokwV 'Narcissus, Kiiig 

at Osford. Duniofa 'i’ltr Q,ui tni<:x A n^itiliti, Thoiima Tnckw, tho 
P^rFtiwsiM Prhioo. Kiii}?' Jniiicii at {'amitridjaf**. RtJuri'lo'a .Itfiitmi- 
mus. ’ Hi»rt«'n Holiday'H 'rrr/niottrtiiiiii, Allogoriisal and oatiritad 
chtirjkdcr of this lait'r Phiya- Kiofr ('harliw at (hnahridiio jiad 
OsAw!, laduiiini'O of tho Binvor.iHy Drama , . , , , 2tt!t 


CIlAFrEH XI II 
MASQRB and PASTORAt- 
By tilts Hey. Rt)KAM> Baykr, M.A. 


t’o^aihsrlry of flio .Ra‘ii[ilo )»* tho ago of I'JlisMthotlt. Its 1‘arly hi'itory, . 

’ Muaiiuiiur-- and DiMgtitsjMga! dovolopwontof llioafl into the Itinji-nn*. 
■■|‘hf ^S;ls^(^o in Hijriwot'. IIiot, Jouson’s Alamtnoa, Inirmiucfiori 
of the A ntifosC'Pino. Iloroloilinonlj i»f (;li« PfosoMter, (hiinjiioii’a 
('hssjoiuviS hihI. BwhuwaU- a»s MwsttjtMi-ivritc.i-H. Ktvniil 
inci’csi'-' of -Irainath' oioiMont* Sit JoirtliEda MrtSijUoa. i|<oi'ion*a 
later 'o Of k field, Paahyrftl Pwotryt It-j hSHtory and doNolufi- 

niioii. Pastori.'I drama of iSjO Ihlivoei'ity WU»i. l)ft»ic!’!i PnaforoB. 
I’hdchi'r'K '/Vo t'mthjid Slti'phritrii<!Mt\ Ili'ti fSoMtHdiVi Th*' Hmi 
Shtphi'td. Itandolidfa ^ , , , . 




X- 


KjU/lt.Si fflJ 


CMAPTEH. XiV 

T' * 

' THE PUUJTAN ATTACK TPOX TilK HTAUE 

By J. Dovkh Wii-sc^k, M.A., Btmvillt' und { ‘ain-s f 'olU’f4<',„l .t'ciurer 
ill iSiij^Huh Literitture nt the ihihlsrrutiifi' t’nUyge, 
of LoikIoii 

* * 

Tlio aitJtiuJn (»f till' tinviir-ii-s the Bfas?i‘. Tiieoli^fii'n! aiiil , 

jnm’iil ohjwiiii^isi, lli'irinniniifft i*f np|Mwl?i«i» ja KiiKitmd. 

AtfUialtiaf thii Civu' Aiitlioritiesiii Ci'niiou. f',v(iO<nutli<> j5ici'"r('H* 
titm of Itiijal Faleimf^e, Atlaek" Cn itie S&jp' in>ii» , 

ilitt Piilsiit. "tViirk of I’niuiihli'ti'erji. {ft'rfr-ou’js .SV/joi.iiV 

Afitih-mu: t'f Jhiixt-g. W iijtijii.f 

iiUori'Hl" in the Hti'iiggiu, Thi* Cmitruvitrs'^- at tl»** t'liiveKArii's. 

«f I'fiiinKiiSi inti’fj'liii't'ii niiiJi'i' ttie Sti"varl,‘». 

Apti/tufi/ fii)' AMtim, PvynmAt //litntimHsii.f, l/ttfsu'ral 

{if flit! f'oiitr«>v(!r>y , . . SI';S 

Bil,in<)jjrai)hie3 . * . . ! A , , , , , . . . 

Tahlo of Trit««{wl Ilrttiw , . ' . , ' . , »; , 

■* 

Inthm of Nmnurt . . , , . . ^ ,■ Wt 


OlJAFrKR I 


• • BEN .lONSON 

* • f , 

fills Jonsjon the jnan is known B) ns tlian any ot liis 

IrteWiry conteniponirics. J)rumTnonti’H rccmai of Inn conversfU joim 
has presl^rvofi an tinkimny But vjviti picture of liis imnmtw 
ami opinions; and, indtHsii, Iuh egoism mudo everything that he 
tvrotc [MM’t.iy a portnut of himself. Ahuost every contemporary 
reference to him has athkal .something lau'sonal ami cliarHcteristic. 
We hear* of his ipimTeiH, his ilriiiking-houts, his nmhuiies Hiul his 
imprisomnenfs, as well n-s of his learning aitd his theories of 
Htertivy art, We know him as the Inige gnllleon of h'lillcr's account, 
‘Imilt fill* higher for leiirning, .solid hut slow in his '{lerforniHiKi^s,’ 
engaging in lliu.s»! imnmtrahh' ivil. c()tnbatH*at. Urn .Mewtiiud tavern 
with thtft: * English mnu-of wivr,' Hhalu;s|>care, who ' look advantage 
yfaH winds Uy the qiii<*kiu'.ss of his witnmi invcntlyn' ; and, aguijq 
fus th,e autofii'at »f t.lio.si’. lator lyric fc.!i.sta of Jiorri(*k’.s Ji’eminiscsmce, 
where cit’h .vgrso of Ids ‘Outdid this meat, outilid the frolic 
wine,' His Imuitnirs^ !»ia <li,ssipatioiiH, his projudtcfs make dlstinet 
find Imnuin for ns the main interests of ln.s life. Huge of hody, 
Inhidoiis and Brawling, he yet loved Ijatin as heartily a« cjitmry, 
itnd eduld writ** the t«ndcro.st epitafth im well fi.H the grossest 
e|>igrain. Laliorhuw iuid peiiiniicious, he rode his iioBliios hard, 
•cnnfnsing his schohu'.ship with pedantry and his fersc with theory; 
hat, few have ever served learning iftid [Kietry with so whole “heiirtel 

‘ Since the <ruvr;. oi’ k’nlli'r, Jonson’s lasrsouality imd wtn'k hafe 
ia'cn di.s<m,i-a*d or even menfiomal without, rcferisme {»(» hj.i 
•Beloved iuiwter ’ Shaki*,s}anire. The myth of his ilevouring 
jealou.sv tii’ Shake.'gs^uro, supported By (llinlnuirB and IMulone, wa^ 
demc^Jidied By t iillord nearly a century ago. But the fuels uBoitt 
which the tiispute wfw Waged may Bii' again ivdiillcd, Bci’an-oi of f he 
iiglit (hat tTiey»<hi‘t>w ym dons«n"« chumeto* and frie'nil'ihip'!, 
'I’lmi lu* eriliei-cil Shakc.sjjearc is known from the rcmaik 1o 
• a>t.. vs. t'Sif. j, , • # * * 1 


DniiiiinoHd that ^hake^pwin; waiitetl art and fiami tlu’ wadi known 
passage in Dm'om'Hi’ji. Jt ai-so nei'iiH likt-ly, frons a roferonce 
in 'I'/k: liettinie from PtomuHmta', thafi in liu- fanmus ‘war of the 
tl^eatre^s,’ Shakesjware and doiison wore <>ii fiidci?. In 

additinii, thni'o arc scattered iibunt the works of .foosoti various 

remarks direrted iggsdnst .SliHkcspeai'e's plavs -especially, the 

ridicule of ehriiniele history plays, like Ilrn.rii 1", in tite I’lrologne 
ts) Ert n/ Mfui /m Jim ihe remark on ‘ tales, twitpi’st.s, 

and such like drolleries' in Jinrtliolionni- Ftrjirf and flie petulant, 
gird at JE'i'ii'irn in the Oifr to In each «if these in,;- 

atunees, .loiison is defending one^of his own phivs and censuring a 
dnunatie fashitm eonlmry to ins own |iriu;|ice and. Iiostih.** itt his 
opinion, lt> the best interests c»f t,ho dpuria. Whilt; it wendd bt‘ 
al^iird to regard Joii.s(.in us repu'esentativc* ttf a dranuttie iirem-y inid 
practice at all points opposed to Hhak{j.spcarc, we slHill Ihtsi bis 
pla.y.s repia'st'iibdive of carefitlly considered .views wbkb impii,' 
a ul<fsc criticism i;tf mijeh in 8i»akc.s|H'Hre and the eoitttunpiU’ary 
dninui". Hi.s critici.sw of Hluskespeare w,as bu.scd on o deflttittf 
literary creed and mtstlnHlR, a-nd not on JesdcU'trn" or }>virsona| 
feeling. On tin.} ccnit-mry, we have ulinwhint;. tmtlittrui of Iris 
close friendship with 5‘shakeHpt':tre, mid we, have t!i« ..apprcHdntive 
as \vcli as discrinjinating picssngc in , f;o||ether,. nvith 

the generous eulogy prefixed to the folio, ti.^ |«tiit{ify to dottww's 
adniiration of hia friond'H plays, as 'not of an ago, l»nt fi-r a£l 
’time.’ ,No other of ShHke,s|«,'.iire’rt *,:ontc.tuju,M‘{iri«'s hn-s left Hid 
Hplendid and so enthusiustb an eulogy of flu" miodvr. 

Of Hidney,: iSpetmer, Drayion, Beanmont tuul t Ionise, .bmiron 
has likewi,se left ns worsls of sliiuy* csuiwtre and (.,)f ardent 
With regard to Benmuont, l>onnc, hlsdcher, (-Ihapnian, tiaeon and 
others., H.S in the ea-so of 8hn.kes|H‘4ire, he has «jirig(e<! prat, se of 
their Vvork with pmtehitioits t,jf iwrsoiuil aftfcction. With Marstiui, 
to wliom, for a time, ho was- nuwt Ifit.tcrly iumtsh,?, In* canto to' i» 
foil reeonciliatiou. In nil his 'adutiuMs wifli hh liter, uy rival-, w** 
a man, vain, as.-iertivo, ;.irrog;uit, tpiick tn ci'n-.utt‘, uousr 
h) his loves and hnfo.s and ahvay.s ready f<a' a hgut. buf .-•‘■•m o.ii- 
wliose (puuTeks often ended in iVieudship-,, and vvlat wa- hcM,! and 
{ulniired hy the worthiest of hh time, ili-* Bi.e-riug 
(-ouid not conceal hb stimly Imne.stv of inu licet and bean, .slid 
his gcuerunK .aflmiraiioti for hi.gh merit in eitlu'r :m nr cjidiicf 

^ I'lirl !(, »(!t sv, 

“Of, 4. ,t„ Aisy Jn M </■ * >’ 

$hukopnm^ ITOT, voL x, |>jt. B87- 3'4t, 
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Tlie events of his life', apart from his writings, can lierfj be 
traced only injiieagrc oytlint^ lie was born in Westminster in io72 
or 15|3, and ‘poorly bronglit-iip,’ working^prolxably, at the trade of 
his step-father, a bricklayer. In spite of poverty, however, }jc 
was sent to Westminster school, where Camden, his lifc-long friend, 
^vas master. He did not enter either nniver.sity-, although, later, 
he received honorary degrees from botli; and the details of his 
life4'or a decade after he left school are unknown. He marrictl, 
possibly in 1692, a M'ifo ‘(mrst but honest’: had several children, 

' Hone of whoHi survived him ; enlisted and .served a time in 
Flanders; and , *111 1697, is found employed us botheiietor and jiJ/iy 
wrigh|* l»y Henslowe. » He mu.st Ij^ave already won eonsidei’ablo 
rilpiitation as a dramatisii, for, in 1699, Mere.s, in his PaifiK/h 
^ Tamia, ratmtions him as one of the six mo.st excellent in triigedv. 
On 22 September 169B, he killed a fellow actor, Cabriel Hpencer, 
in a dm.d.' His goods were eonliscated and ho was liraiided with a 
l)iit heeseaiied capibd jnnuwhment by jdeading bemdit of chtrgy. 
While in*|vrisoi\, he bee-ame a Uoiuan Cul'holie; but, twelve years 

later, he returned to the clmr<.;h of Fnglaud. 

# 

In the same year, f69tl, and uceofding to a letler of 8ir Toby 
Matthew to Dudh^y ( ’arleton, just before tlu^ dm*! tvitli 8])0iif;er, 
flonson’s Kmri/ Man in IHh llnnwur was uetod*wiih j^reat«necos,s 
by the Chan)berlain'.s men, Shakespeare's t'omjran]*. 'fho trtnii- 
tion, ’ preserved by Howe, that the |»lay was aecpjjted throng!) 
.'■Thakespeareis etlTirte, may be hnintled on tiaitl), Imf, munitb.stly, is 
erfoneouH*'!)) . particnliu'a The play ifinrka the begiimijig of a 
revolutionary moyetmjnt in di*iimatic nietbods and tlie institution 
ol' a )i<*w^ species, the comedy of 'humom'.s.‘ H. is an imiiortent 
turning point in the coume of the Flizaliottuin dnnna, and 
furnlslies )ni jiiuwnincement of .fonson's programme for tlm rest of 
hi% dmniatic cares;B. In the hidfoioz;en ywirs, howevm*, which 
itiiiiMKlialely followed its production, donstm failed to write any 
comedy of coinparaMe mtjrit-or oT tapnil popuhir hucccsh. Ho 
iicems t«*dj,ave been a sort of lVe« lance, writing now for one 

t 

VTiiii ('hilt iwii'iit ieUhitiUh'H for IJlo lifn of Jhiowi ho: {''tew, P. 

Or.iw.i. ! HU.', Is'.u ; U'ltnl, ,t, vii), il, (ly. ‘.*ys is, ; ttc'i.'x:,), i,‘. il , 

HU. iii Ilf .Vift. itiinif:,-, C)fslflnii>, M., Ihut Jimim, i'ilntimr ft ( 910V, 

Si't*. Slim, tl. A., Tht SM'jf hrtivefti JiiitJanMm umi llii' iiu'.ilhil 

1‘in‘fafiiifii, iMtr.e A lift* t»y Hwith w jArorntwifl in {Jin Knnti,*)) .Mvu i<i 

IiHttHW 'Serk*. , 

t'i'Uitin ■ iln'v vMiHot !k> raltet tnMiic f,f {h» 

{{ml .{tiiifnHi. iklimii l.'istll wMU fur » «i»rl U»um iit Joiai'K i'sml'J iiljjf, 

ftR) discnnwrt ty J. PsHi M'«!Skii5;«r i« .wL'jisv 'jlWtp: ' 
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coniwany aii<! now for suiotliorM and the curniiij-- out of hin 
prognuniiic for rcfoniiiiig the dnuiia wa.'^ hindered {ntth liy the 
necessity of suiting the |nimediiite stage (ienuiiHl and by (pfarrels 
^^ith his fellow (lmnnitists. Munthiy, Murstoiu Dehlier iiiid, iMwsibly, 
Sii!iHcs|.)care. .Evert/ Man out nf II is Jliimonr, acliHl l.jflO 
by the Chiuuberlnin's men, carries on the ctuuetly of Imsnoiirs 
iviflstint (Iraniatie snccess; ('iinthia's iievt ls und ihafosb r, lioth 
acted iti Kitlfi Viy the childreti of the clmucl, are iitli'resting 
aa satires ratliier titan as drunnis;, They were eonecnicd with the 


faiinniH stiigc tjuarrcl iKhween .lottsmt atitl his foes'-. Prtd)5i,bly, 
thgre was sotne personal satire in the etirlier of tht-sc jday.s, and it« 
snccessor attacked Marstoij mul Dckker, ,r-ai)ing *'orfh I fykher's 
rejoinder, tS'aiinhmmtLv. Jon.soti .seents. b» have ri'|ih<i! ’{tj 
Ihtkker only in his Apolatju/iml J}ialt>(iui\ withdrawii a'ltcr it httd 
been onc(: on the .stage, tind ttppentled to tin* first edition of 
^ h\ this, Joti-son riTnsed to curry the <|ti!irrel iinilter, 

and pnmiised to forsake coinedy for tragedy. Itt bsttii- S*, he wtius 

iikso writing for Hensfowe's coinpanie.s, both in (!t>llalioi,dioti and 
fdomy 0)1 pktyn not jjow eaxptnf, iind, in Ittott—i, he prepared for 
ll.ttMslotve tnhisxioiiB to ’jT/tc ^Bpmmk Tmffvd'Htf |»re»«ni{ib!)' tliose 
of* “the edition of KKti?. 'Two other }>l)iy», Tint QtMr m .titered 
itml A Tnh of a •Tult'im an e)i,rly form), belong to iliis: |»erit'Ml:. 

In i'ytiftf.nm, acted by 8hakc.siH'nrti's cmnpittty in ltit),1, jonson 
ctu’i’ied lus theories of dramatic sirt into tnigedy. Tlio “ war v»f l.ht' 
tUeiitroit' W!M now over, and his recon<'iHs.itiott.s wer:! ftHih; with i»b 
enemies; fui'therinore, tlie aceeasion of damt;s I Itroiighf l.iwi 
acceptahle eni(>loYiuent - -for ati entertaiumenf at Althorp, mid, in 
coihihoratioii w-ith Dekker, fn- the royal pi-ogrcsj» tvondon, 
JoiiHon aeein.s to have bi“en living at this litiie with lord tr Anbigny 


and to have won the {Kdnmage of .several men of prominem-e; but. 
apparently, lie had made em?inic.s as wef} jj.s b-ii-ndH at ciiurf. In 
connection with riejanns, he was accused by ihe carl i-f \uriii:tmjao,i 
of papacy and (imstm; ami, Itt conueetjon wiili Knsfirnni //»?. 
lliol/.'), he was imprisoned with his collabornfoi-s. Mueston !uid 
lUiapmun. betteta hy .loiwon and (,‘hapman, rcceiiih di's-.ivrrrfi 

I TIil* iUtrlii|)l til f Wil him I'lHik ttist ft^sn ruii.j- r-.'- t-.i -l;., i i.-, • .-.j 
loiil his ftiUiiwets i»iU» mittgr t-mn'ii. 

9 'i'lid iiHWt oUiWiietcry ais-iwuit c»t thm tit(ii(!ii.t i« tv .-iiunl!, U, X , i>i>. nr, 

,\ii iiiti-t}nfliuiii« l,» tJmftti'x i* lH'M i.y t'li.ty IVnesutsii.'.T, )i . a i 

Tlifttirrh IHin, MMi F. B. BSV ill f-viswl SCO «i-|«w«iUj tti 

giviitg Jmirum'it mimity tm # Isrsi? .!'> mc.s'.ni ,,i 

idonJily j« Kveif/ Mmi t« Jli* Mmmmr S’hk/iil^n kHs fi %^'nt #lit 
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by Bertriuii Dobell \ probably refer to tliin later iinprisomiitail 
Jonson, tlionjfb fearing* the loss of his ears, apparently escaiped 
witlufut puniaiimont. * 

The year KiOa, moreover, marked not only tlie escape frotn 
these diflicnltics but the beginning of Jonsoii’s bapjiiest days. His 
Mm(fm of lUiicM(‘sw.\s‘As. tlie first of the long series with whioli ho 
delighted the court of James; and bis eoniedy Votpone aehiiiviMl a 
trinlnpli liotb in London theatres and upon its pi'csentation at 
the two iinivei-sities. The ensuing deeado was Jonson’s prime. 

. lie produced IJis four masterly eoinedie.s; Volpon*' in Ithia or IfiOti’, 
The Silent Wo7m'n {Epicoene) in tt>n!>. The A lehetfii at \\\ Kiintnid 
Jhwthilomew'' Fni/re fn 1(114; ainMiis tragedy Catiline in Kill; 
he wrote!* uoarly all the important niaspues for the court, ami won 
increasing favour with his jtatrons and the king; mid, at the 
Mermaid tavern, which Iieheld his wit-eomlints with Shakespeare 
and tlie meetings vividly defieribt;d by Bcjunnont, he gfvincd recog- 
nition as^a leador among London poets ami wits. Of Ins oeimpa- 
tioius outside literature, w'c know Httio, exeept that he was employed 
in conneetiou with the di.scovory of the gmijunvcfor treason, and, 
in was ttitor to Balcgh’s .son in Fninee. . ^ 

In 1(51(1, there ap])enred a folio edition /»f his works, ciU'efnny 
editetl'*, his entertainmetds, maspne.s and plays (except; 

The/Mseia Aifeiral) already produced, with eolhadions of poems 
entitled Epigrmm nttd The Faresk 'Phis edition ket an <!xanipte 
fig the- re 4 ,:ogttition of the drama as iittyature. In the .smue year, 
his play The Dtee.U u an .<l.'t.se was acted: tind, in KttJt, lie luiuh? a 
petk’sl^l'ian expt;iKtioj1 t<i Boot land, where lie was entorhiim'd by the 
Utei'itli I'ldinburgh, and was a guest of the poet Drttinmoml of 
ilawtlMirnden, wjio proved au nniuhuiring Bo.swcll. Dn his return, 
he 8|)en'l. some time ,at Oxford, whore lu* met with the welcome duo 
to* him as a sehohir'and a poet. In IftKi, he Imd been granted a 
pensien of u hundred marks, and, Igter, he reireived the revemion 
to the rnastewhip of the r«n'el«; but ho ilifi not ll've to enjoy tins 
bviiciils of (huHncratii'c oilice. This iva.s an era of grcHt prosporiti 
for Jonson. J;unes eoiwitlercii tlio qnestSou of making h’pi a 
Hsiight; his muspues coniinued to be nmoived with urcat favour a( 

I the Allien, i.tuii, M.-it.'ll A)ai!, ; rrjJEmtrti ta F, t'.jsfKMra Jti-e, 

* l\iv u nsttrfi-ni n|,i(ji,iu tim! » at all tW flv{4s!sst*t», mv tien 

ftiaisojs, ttpjit'tt'iis: (}, .jt. gill, 

'* IPi'ti.v Httg Itgll, ii< tb, ‘Jr., Xi-ntHi/, .Virtrs, ICtW, flisil vi (ur (Itnitia.; tl<<i 
pltij rwly itt l.tMWI, imAatly i(( 

! I'lsiliftbly inisOsI liy ,(iaw<)»fj.(,lJS~.S!|. Tim laivJ amwgili-# «itt> tslilo-l f«nM iwi'ptiitjy. 
Sma IPeaj*! V(tL I, ((, {HM; js, 'ifi. 
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Ben yonson 

conrl; and !h; wax adde tu wHltdnnv entirely fi'nia flu* |sn!i!if 
At the Apollu room i» the Devi] he had e'^triliHslH'd n 

new enm’t of wits, whither yomii;: {)oefs tln-oniri'd in hail h'.ns sis 
oiaclc. Ofitside literary eirck’s sss within, his friends incinded the 
fl'i'esitesi and worthiest itf the tinse— t'finideri, Helileii. t 'Ifirs'iHion. 
h'iUklniid, (rAiihigiiy, the iVnd>ro}a’-s atifi ths' t'es'ilsf t 'larenslfin 
tells fjs that ‘Ids ('niivei'Sfktion wsis eery iroo!! and with iris'H nfmee-t 
nisfe.' 

The liiter yt'iir.s of donsons life liroitsjfu mstiiy tsdsforEsni! :*, All 
his iKMsks and several n«uiiisfn}»ts <.*f nrtjvnlslislsi’d wsa'lss we!*e 
burnt in t!uj yt'ur in wliieU the Slwlosspeur!* sipfieiired. 

introduecd Isy doii.son's fine 'ribiite. ^Milsin n f«'«- yi*se.‘i, lie 
was .sufferiitu frotn jisinily.sis anfl dnspsy. smsl, !ii*,d isecvris* ntui'li 
1 m!(! - ridsleti. After sin interval f>f nine yesivs he isrev sisniin essayrsl 
the piiblie .shute;; tint his ecant'dies, -f’/je >;/' A'' i' • », itt'Setl in 

Ifiih's, 7’/o’ AVse /mu', in Thr. /,(o/i/Jjs b*,;p, iivii! the 

revised Talr qf a Tnh, in ItKJsi, wert* either lailuresi er «*p|y |j.5irtiiil 
sue.eeases. With the m'e(?s.sii>(! of tlsarles I, .fonru.ui tieene-t,, fia' a 
time, to liiivo Uist fiivour at eoart,; suuh a iiiuirrel wltl* the 

.arjfbitecfc Initio tbaies leti to hi«is of e*n|iloy.nsettt m a writer of 
ratwt|tt{;s. doiisfim’s appeals (o flu? kitiEt, Itowever, Iwmtjflit a ;gili »f 
.<UHt Inuidred potuids in Ifidih un«l, later, tlse ittermse '4' hist, perisesti 
fnan a hundred murks to a hutulred pontuD. To:i:jt::*llter wiili t:|u:i 
grant of ntf tutwuil butt of eamo'y, .lb* soireeei1e»l .tlickiletofi hi fltn 
idlice of dly ehronuloger ip Dhtts. ami, when la* wsot ileprsvtvd of' 
bet.'uUBoof jU'gleeting his dwties, the kttig olitaiiaai his 
in ](;;?,■). in tit.'tl, after an intenal tT -dN. ye;r«. la -eottr twr 
eonrt ina^rnu'S ; ttad. in hi.'t.’l am! hr pri-pai> d twn « surrtain 

nieuta for the kdntj: at tin* earl of NeweseHtlr'-, «h( O Nm.ru-t i''..',,", 
doiwoti died, lie wa.«s burinl in Westminster AbD’y ; shr ''rtiuidr 
suuu' times that ensued preveuted the ereett.ui >.l o uumimmnt in 
ids memory; imf. the itiseripf^on of a ehaiiei* admin'r npon }d» 
gpuvtr hfw provetl unforgettable; ‘D rare Hen Jon.m'' 

Amoirg his ifii[mbrished manu.-<rript,.t were a r-r lertiod rf {.d'- 
eellnneoiis pm-ms eufitled TbtrA rn'oivr/s, Thiif»>' o,*. , 

miuii' uiion mrn ttml {raiwlation of ,tj>i /Wfdx, ,* fi.i,' 

' ttmi lihOi (if itiirxtiiwifnanioflfc.ltH lasej, efa.'*!' ■kP; *,»-j *’■''* -O ■ 

• Neu tu« f'.mrrilhii iifti'm I’iiknii fur tt Si*! «{ Jt.»j ^ •>»»,»' ii. '.i' i.> W' 

J’lifiieti, »\’uuurt«nli»ry ftant Ari»OiiS}i?j m «,j- e. - .-y troniUM 

«f Ui Hwrtiwu!, R fit thrw Ihwtlia mi tia r*t|« <i* t'n ■<. ej* H' » 

(it Itflay V, tiultwitetiii *i{ twenlf foat |riis4 itatt 'i t.Jt J’lj #>! ima .f,> u 
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mctit of ii tragedy The Pall of MorthneP, tlic Englkh (trammur 
and an miliiritjlied pasitorgl The Sad /Shepherd '. 'J’hese were 
ineliwlcd in the second folio edition of liish works, pnblislujd in KMO. 
A coltcction of nunnorial verses, edited by Bryan i)iii)pa, l»ishop'i)f 
Windiester, ap].)eai-od in 1637/!*, under the l.itle t/ousoima Virhhm, 
and contained eulogies from the most fanions men of tlie time, 
i'lven brief summury of .lonson’s life indicates its im- 
portance in the history of literature. Thi? forty years of hi.s 
literary career were marktal by viiried and rnduential activity in 
, both lu'ose and verse, in other forms as well as the drama, and a.s 
a critic no ie.ss^than as a ereatoiv h'our or live ef liis plays won 
immcAliate rrteogiutioa ns nsa.sterpicec.s of rcali,stie comedy; his 
ti'ag'edie,s^^ also, vviu’e regarded a.s models; anil his nursiptes were 
not the lea.st important source of hi.s contemporary reputation. 
As a scholar, he was highly regarded: a« a. write!' of occasional 
verse, he w.as the liini'eate of tlamoa and Charles and the 
li'iulei' of the younger jioets of the early .sevcnteontli centui'y; 
as a {'.ritic, seeking the reform of ahnseH and the definition and 
nijuiitenance of statulanls of literiiry iU't, Jie oxerci.sed an inlinence 
comparalile to that of i h-yden or 8ahmel .loJinson on later genei'fi- 
tioijH. 1 hii'ing the imtjor |KU't of hi.s ciu’tu'i’, Jie was ;i sort of liter'liry 
dietatoi'^ encminiging or restniining the literiiry ende!i.vom'.s of his 
follow craf(.smen, by meims of his conversation asjntich as of his 
atublished writing'.^. Timugh Jon^oii was often iij>pt»sed to IWC' 
vailiiig f^wlTiofts', am other writer so comprehensivelv repre.'tents 
tfie course of ‘English Htcruture from the end of the sixteenth 
/’entnry to the 'autlresdc of the civil waiv' 

(if the signiticance of Ids critieism, we &in now form .an idea 
only |hro«gli it study «f the fragmentary eoiiuncnts in his 
Pheopuririi, Voiivrrmttitnia trilh Druminotid, prologue.s iuid pre- 
taken in ^mfinection with his iiiitual jmetic anti di'amatic 
*prat3tices. A, reerm.sti'm:l,ion of that eritici.Hm, {.herefure, can be 
only hypotiietieal iind piirtial. and must la? cuiu’ernetl, nudnlv, 
with iiis'^ own xxm’k in the dnumi. But it .should he obscj-vcd (tiisj, 
in tlic ururi, his career, w:is a consistent !tpplie;dion of cerliiin 
'Urtidiunctilrd views of literary jirt.. These eomtu'ised a liigh e.sliinit- 
don of (he dlgiiity iiml v;dne of literuture, a eompleti' iicceiifama' 

* Th' I 'ii '( i f .ij'iii f.i'iJuT vuv-i viiiiii.iii’ti u Jij* Wiltiiiii) Mdtmtfi.itt lUiti cniiii'ilsi'ii m ( V.U . 

IibIcA in Itat, il. rt'vivti-1, siwl ■bUIi ft siieitival ilutSinilioti Ij,v tVilKiw 

In linli*. HdtrHirii,;, 1H>(, Urtinm, vi)!. I, {!, .'lOlt, agjwfifjstly tioancelH .JntiMnu’s fiujeiU'ttt 
Vi'ith tin,' muwisiasil juluy by ItpHfbwi;!. , , 

* i'fgilidhitii m I'irtnylt't.ii! is*)' WiiStlrou, 1’’. 0,, 17®, SiHi Cfrc^*M in Itntr’i' 

MiifeHuUrtl, V<iil« It, 
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of cjaswical authors tm the great ujodcls and. aisu, a elear rt?' 
cognition of the higli opportnnity and great, ai’liievcnrad of Ihiglish 
poetry and drama. Farther, Jonsori hclievetl in a puiristidring, 
lahoi'ions and Hclf-conscioUH art, dicpited. in fi(»nie mratiiifi*, l:iy 
standiirds and rules as well as i>y individual gersivts vu' eiinriee. 
He worked witli tim preecjds and rluthdrious of /Va/iV-,'.- and 
d rs PtHik'it for guid.e5, und he de,-:ired jiiiitnnenf and ii|ij!r<vva} 
only from thustj uetpiaint<Ml with these standards,, i lene*', at tiraes, 
he was rigii,l in adheri?ig to rules, given .ovi'cmneh to imjtution 
of the (.ilnssics and slow to nccopl inoiieni joddevetm.-nl when it 
Heei'ied foreigUito auciont taw .amt precedent., {fc‘ demruided a 
workmtiuship that lahonred ovoy detailH, and he wow of 

eccentricity, incongruity, or fanfemy, whpfhcr in titon'e mtdj-hyfhrn. 
or'^iii structure asui treatment. Its sm ssge. of rotinwitit-if-itti, tsc w'w, 
in Htsiuc disgree, a elassisdst iind a reaiist“.'d.he forisicr. iss his revt'r- 
(?i!c<.' for t he ma.sterp!t!4’S.w of Hreece ami hm vitnv of art es.s 

isuituthig nature hy means (if li\ed forms a«s‘! t'cipiliiirisoyl methods 
and in hia insistentai on rest rainla and proprieties; {fn^ lutth’r, isi fsw 
fittclity to (.h,iiails,, and inj.iis preference, wisollier in Ihets.it!: o.r 
pression, hir the iuduat rsdhef lhast the th« isHswd mther 

tistiu the jnlvcuturons and the general Hither tlniss the ' 

Jonsou's tion.-diii)n!,i{.ic writings kieisnie f.w»> isnlitsislfiyi work.^s 
.in, prose, hot.lt in the ssatiiH* of cosstpi!a!.irt 5 s.s, t.ijs i^nifUak 
(irtuniunr hssi lit.t.h> inlcrcsJ;,. tVu' ftnyi.mit |.o=t.!!iyf Tuahtr, r»f, 
Di}ifnri rh'ii, ' iio\v(*ver, «a.u.ita.}ns sniscelhutiM.oiH , of 

Htrikirsg pith siml elotpisusee msd tl»e nusEttu" for an t:»ri .*{,yhiS (.»r 
lilersu'V art. Sw inhume, its a sncciiHsfui rtf.ot o. syfudl 
to ig-nernl afipreciation, dovotcil the major p.ss’t (.(f hi« i,o litJaumm 
tlPtiPi to praist' of this pt-tidmgkut, ilcelarim,;-. wich clwi ,m‘Uo mfie 
exts'HVssgiince, that it. outweighs in value ail tie' flr,«iiii.(.rii.'„w,.rks. 
and Ih, its s’onsparisou sHth Vku;osi*s /'.Vs./yv. ,~i.pr’ri'>s' 'in trusii. 
ijssight. in hrefidth of vimv, in vigour of sctleetios! and to ! 
of eIoi{nen(a'.' When the nthmliois ofsehohus dijcctcd t'> die 
hijoli, thg {'.vtcisl of its iitfh'iitedne.'-'s to Lotiis w,ritci “Mc-f ame 
graduEsny aptsaivnt. .fouson'K suh tlth?,/ tnadr stpo.n -.oid 
nnUlev; sss limy iitsvs,! jlossf'd *tut uf !ui daily l-iemU.-jg-- , --r heh 
their rcfluxe to his pmsihir iJiotlon of tlse i'ime-i, ictii idw.e,.-, 
hccii (U’CitpfcEl ua deHcnlnisg ji sort of coitum<!ip!a,ef' in 

svhich citatioiss from liitj rwtdiug hnd sirigitsid oli-e! vaiion., y< n* 
mhiglod; hut myc-Htlgjifitm hus iax|»ee<i tlss* orkdsijd i-h otcid to 
a minimum, »SohcMiijg rtw the fiwt W tmee a fargt* utnufntr 

' ,K«I, Wttlte, Afei W,, tmk, . 
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of borrowings; Spiiigarn an'd othera iulded to the list; 'srliich, 
I’cceiitly, Ma-arico Castelain has so extended that it seems to 
inclitde nearly evci-ything in the Imekh A lew observations 
on tontemporaries remain wholly Jonaon’s, and the iinprjss 
of his individuality is apparent even in direct translation. The 
book also shows the opinions that he selected and shared, and 
the wide I'angc of his reading, e.specially in later chis-sical ^vriter8, 
such as Boneca, Pliny and Quintilian, and in renascence scholars, 
EraHinus, the Scaligers, Liiwius ami Ileinsius, 

, * In his non-dramatic poetry, Jonson rarely nttahm high excel- 
lence.^ A large portion bclong.s to the class litanlcd ‘miscellaiKSous’ 
hiacctllccted editions, ''and is of inferest rather for the information 
which it supplies as to hiS friends and patrons, and for its satirical 
pictures of conteiniiorary life, than for any elmrm of \;er.se. few 
,of the odes, etiistles aiufejhgranis show aught but careful writing, 
lint there are also fiiw tliut am be pra,ised unreservedly or read with 
delight The Eptf/rumH (Kilh) are chai*ae.teristically coarse; and 
aonio ol the satirical sort recall the person.s of his comedieK; as 
those on ulcheinists, Lion tenant Shift, ( hnirt Worm, Sir 'Volu|)tnowi 
Beast, or I>ady ^^^ndd He. Othm’s are laudatory in jiraiso of 
('fainden, Donne or Bylvesler, or the pootVs mdile iiatroms, or the 
king. ,IVrhHp.s the be.sf, of these Is that on laicy connteHa of 
Bedford". Bui the only epigram that has Imicu widely re- 
^.mernbered is the beautilid epitaph on the elahb actor, Balatiud 
Pavy. 'pu? irf{(!*‘n imems tliafc comjiyse TIw ForcM, taken as a 
wliole, are of If higlier order than the 1Cpujmim\ but, mveept the 
,»inmiort}d ‘ Driirk to* me only with thine eyes’”, none, today, hiw 
much interest beyond what i.s historical. In «j[>itc of occasioiMd {Ine 
ihie.s,, their style is falnily marred by that 8tiffne.H.s with which 
.SwinbHrne justly charges donson's verse, Td EcnnhiirM, written 
in Imrijie couplets,’ is one. of the best—Hoher, dignified, admjuate. 
''The lyric note i.s nlwolutely wautiyg in most, A vocabulary that 
.-icents pnrjtost'ly prosaic and realistic, an abseucoof figiiivs, corretd- 
ijess nuH ssiuitA' of cxjiresswin-M.hesu are the ipisdities of Drsdeu’s 
verse; luii .Imisou'.s lin.s iidtlwu' Dryden's aniniatii^ mu' hismi,d(ifly. 

ThD description, In general, also applies to ('/tUfjiroiuh*. a 
much larger coilecjinn. Tint published until iiftcr donson’.s <h'atli, 


‘ J'f. (ill',', *•). !v, i-ji. .’i'is-y, (Slid Hw iUit. .y.M, ftu' It !t!.i uf H’l'iniitri its wiiipli 
Uiii ^iDiiTKOti id tUMnnifu httvi- bsaiji ijiVtiMiigtitol. ’fa thwiw s>l«iitid lis iutlwi 
W. If , gi'i/. JVoTf'Ji, t'el), ISMW, ■ ■■■. ■ 

ticiiy -ktO'mjUn'tti littti' n^it IfldHislMitl vot, i, |>|t. awt ■•trJS, ** 

* Hivtrtftl OiiHitin'kHd, ia Thf iUmenvr, hk, t-t. ww to tail Stttl 

Him Lots t*! ft fn <* srpiUHlUtlirw from PbtioMt|*nw, 

♦ ',f|c tuMiom WB tim (it how* «»«!»{!.? jBeltHlitJ i»t 
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Ben yonson - : 

Two ft'i’oupH tin' oolloi'tioi) • — the fir-'it of (Irvofiutial pierivi, 

the Hocond ««1' love poems formhiw .4 ('iJt-hpitthiH »;./? '/lore--. '11 m* 

liii.sf'MlL'iiu'oiiH poems tlisit 'folh.tw innfiMh.' tio' rhaniiii!;,’,' A 
.P^rss/oH, the in'oeoful iH'rrtim’. r» lotip siTtes i>f eoix ;i"-t o ’•nh-' 
the iH'st u?i(] ni«.wf fumoHs of wliieh is the |i,wm r*. -p. ;rr, :i, 

soiirM'l to irtdv' 3fiU‘% ti\ ri»th uim.I sevi'i'ol ^ t*, fO h lU'if 

etilitled .!« n t'rii mi, U* /.*'.<• ‘x fif b 

Vafhjf) tAX.viiV’. »« terse, viyonoss *he 

instmiaol HH reprc.'riihJtive of .htusno's sMtirieal *. .j-f* at >l,-< Ise-f, 
.A, series of four elef'ies tivii ■ -txt in roiisird Pi a !)t.v.i'r‘,s i-** 

tiuittvfiiflerctit. from t.he rest of the iioems. sum! quoi m i n<: nKumr!’ 
of l.Hmiie. 'rile seeofifl of tliese «?v}i!.|, jfi (fit'slo-l.s 

edition of Donttrs poems, «?n1, dimbtless. slwnihl ts usdin'Mi'ih* titin, 
Ihft if tljis he trivet! to liim. why not {lie other tin «,'■•'■ ! It is troe 
thnt remiiiiseeUfes of IToium'* are fomo! elsewlsere io I ^ mirrmimb, . 
mid (liiit ,/oii.stm nmy havt' fieen writim; in itHitntton; tn«. 

tfie .fonr jioems dw*! with tl»' smoe .si.if»ieei njijysrently, 

esfii'ess tlui feeliiigH of tite some S<.ver, 'T.in,r }\’f,«fd.n»H.sj' |:»omiis in 
inelmie An npmi Vnit^n.. «?He ol' tlni' hewt 

of the oee&siouft} jioi’iiis; the e!;.il.i>t:ins.te and reiiinhui' fhist'lHfie etsl*.? ciiw 
tluf'dent.h of Hir JJ. 5i»'*risuii. whii.'h eontniu# 

Itegiiniing 

It. is ai>< SfrowiiikT iite- i! tree 

111 tiuMo', iJfilti iiM'tw nif'tt twSh'r hee,.,, 

A-. 

au(i the .mirious Ktiphrnw.: or, !h»' jntrY /iwifA , 

VatHui Jn'phf). which Imgios with 'tht? dvilhr-atitso, '*,»f het' rntdh:* ' 
and ri8i!,s to its height in ‘the picture of th** wind’: 

Ttiml Cdtiiriitiiiiitsf in lln t'O “t 

But sMi'l! ii mnk«r ttisi {Isy toi***f. 

The impression mtnln !.»y:»fon.son"» n«,tti-ftR:4V(3t*f' po$fi_^i., n* 
wflioit;, fails far short «>f that produced liv list? haft d»*.ci;ii .-diin't. 
IjTioa: which, alone, have rturv'ived in men c. meuioti. ’1 !e--*e 
.Ittwo ft unifiue and liapfiy gract*: a stn'c tsmeh i,tf jtonc'H'ihiy. toil 
the two soiigri, Tu ikUa ih'iuh to me ouiy rtitii ihme e;..-*' ar.il 
' tJoddess exc-cllently bnghl’V have the arimeue-nt ei' hh.-.d'ilh,];,^ 

Uiitliirwtkmtt, Wild lirsi. ; }it intifit 8s olsOeic tjf S'liW-t' P. , 

Wt ijpay, llctuttlj ij_v im ia«a.tw f, itiaj {e ».*»» wxcsi e f's p? - c, 

in lavsi) by PuBmi, A, It,, »n hut fttlkh* eii Itr-mar m in-.h i/,’» n ft.-'i*'. i,t ; 

Oil, iv, jt, IvJ't, i^hch: St p tss Wj,»*a<.4 

* Tlii' fullmyw {'ittmtHfjhhin's ohii'.n, , 

* t'nBlcitUn, (l|l Htit 4, watiW ttli» S*,* „Sm”, »! » . < * i < | ^ 

Vtiwy, limit, (‘tmm. vnJ, », ji^. SgS; ft!**} K. K, Pltiijiaiti, ■.■Cj! oSiCi'tn • i S'-, ihm' 

vol. I, p, art ftijil vi'l, n, ji, 81)?, Wf., oB4y« *ahj«i’t. ».it i«, j» ratii 

* Tiw tsrraiTi vf Btsiwrart *o»k 4h AVcrfi#, «i t r; «•, ',i 


iNon-Dfrimatk Poems, I'he Sad Shepherd ti 

})oetiy at its best. On the other hiiiul, tlie great majority of liis 
poems arc lacking in nieloitly, charm, or distinction, 'i'hey are the 
work of a forerunner of cluHsicism, of onenwho de[)artH froiu Spenser, 
find looks forward to Dryden. The frequent choice of (aa*aHio:)al 
subje(;ts, tlie restriction to definite form.s, the jU'cvalenco of satire 
— all tend i.oward iisendo-classicisin. Moreover, ms Scholling ha.s 
shown, tile character of th(> vensilication, the use of the rimed 
couplet, the prosaic vocalmlary, the avoidam-e of enjanthnnent,, the 
fnved caesura, point the kuiiu; way- 'I'liat Jonson'.s ver.sc wu.s very 
, '■influential in advancing the change in jioetii; taste, can, howevm-, 
hardly lie mamlaincd. Donbtle.ss, hi.s preaching and prccept.s*liad 
Honutthing d/do witlfpromotiug aftendency toward clas.sicisni ; but 
tlie'^tribe^jif Hen — < larew,T!artwright, .Suckling, Herrick and other.s 

- did not profit largely from their masters ]iractict^, Herrick, 

,who most imitated, liiin, greatly excelled liini; and his geiici'al 
inlhience wtus not ''compnrnble to Spenser’s or to Donne's '. 

His |)lay.s fall into well defined classe.s: nmsipics, comedies and 
tragedies, witii the addition of the unfinished iiastoral, The ISml 
Shephenh ,A.s the,', pastoral and the masque are tj'catcd clscwliet'c 
in this work'', Jonson's contributions to tbese tivo (Inunatii^ tvpeM 
niti-st be very liricfly noticed here. The S^tjd Shepherd'', probiilily, 
i'ei,H*eHgnls an attempt, of hi.s last years to revise and complete for 
the sf,Hge (then addicted io pastorals) a {.day writtmi, in jiart, many 
years before. Whenever hi.s littlu exeur.sion to .Arcadia wa.s tlrst 
pk«mcd,^it‘'lias’'wnee sueceeik'd in carrying many readers thither. 
It is auotlurr 'of those delightfu! sui-jiri.ses in donson’s work, not 
^imlikc the truPimUe of the ‘Queen and Imntre.ss' hidden iUj 
the •fn>|)enetrnV)h! jungle of (Jyiithhiii Reeeh. Among later* 
comeijic.s, The Sad She/iherd i.s like a lireeze in a drowsy Icctiire- 
room. « Its Arcadia is (*alled Sherwood and is inhabited by Holan 
Hood and hi.s mefry men, Init it hu.s visifors from tiic fantastic 
'^Arcmiia of the pasloraH, and otlnj^rs from fairyland; and it mo.'.j, 
resembles (he nira! Miigtand of dunsoii'H olwervation, Tlu' i>lan of 
Ijiringiiie: togediier Hobin (looitfellovv and Hobin Hnodt .Maudlin 
(he ttiieh of {’ajdewielv nud Aegluinour the sad, was jngenions, 
*Wnd .imjMon managed to write about little fwiics without imdung 

1 Jift.iii wiSi lie wuil P'Sios rtisr tyritt v^'we in tbs <‘ln(jt)ii'r ch Oiu'uSim' 

ijfiw i»t wSi Vit. ' f *til, 

it iii m,i jiti sitkw! with tht* li«a Um/ lAint, ttiit wits vviittiai, tsi }!iwl', 

!i. fur,' .Imsi-'.'i’i ii.'-ii (i. Iiiiiitiiistasd, I'lt'/iV, Vitf, t, rt*, -fia -ilsl*; tley, V.iii-.V.j.f 

ill Mtiteriitliiu, \«1. si, jviif ; KIP, Ih-itivif vul.u, 

j)j/, IfiG K Kdj ht tiw }it(sy, iw-, atwi, 'CSs'i’jt, W. W,, niui 

huemtkhrtaiM, ItKI*!, 
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Befi yonson 

thein''t-alk like wIialeH. He evidenllv liriil sn firtTitidsibk* 

array (>f data ia re^jard t« fairies, folklore, ru-'iiir terjsH fttid Imbif-s; 
but, as lie wrote, nweet- fitTicy, for out's', sbarf’d wifh roHli-y.i in 
gnvdirjg' his psan tstlier of lits plays «tn In' mnd irom he 
ginniiig to end with Hut.*b getuiiae rnlVcsImsent, 

l.iCHS refresiling ant the uia»fji!es‘, witli whirh .fon-itn dt'li'jhtf tl 
Ixstli the pleasure-itjving s’ouii and the pi-diuiiii- kina. Fhi’ 
lUn'Cttl sif tliese sphnnUd t-nt<-ftain«n'!)t.H arc rrsfhvr il-HMiijiA 
without the Huisir., daneing and «.pi-efadt'. lb the «*l,sbni of 
these com] soKit isms, however, ,!tif)staj devuti'd Iuh iintsmait', ntts] 
leart’iing, liis dnlitsntis* ai>sl lyriral gitl's. in prods, nd lil.oi. Moral 
allegory, sdaswical myth. Rtiglishfolklom, with t- .lU'Oif oisd ■■.Unit',*,! 
pictures of s’tmt.ein|M>rat’y Mf*% wete aft mutmfm’il sn ptiitirle 
novelty, irntnshuir, nt atnu«emt>i.»t- sss snighi lie sh. dittl !'*•,(■ fit,. 
lUM'.une, a-, ibr siiIsst fonivn vltinson ■! driii,;.'-- l u;, . .o,,] 

n'--!ris-!io!i'i; inti in' -sv.!', bsmjnl. of s'onf.-a'. to x- 1 n. - j'o i' ,■ , 

s(f isin royal pufrons. Hs'iw'inbering tin* Uniif ssiots' .uviU "irditsous. 
We mtjst alUtw that his woi'k in thv-’e niH".s-]Us'-i di-.pl.u- ns tbd a!! 
(he remsis'kahU*. taleitfo w-hieh he eviiiJnied ri-es'iljs xv ihs’ .lUfi 
imsssjiU's gave, ttp|nn'tai»ity for eoinfo ne' tsv',, us wl'ud; I'l'i^osw 
sititiliU' t«i ttisise of Wm tlmi a itlmn' I !«• in-mai sifitr 

eh'sus'tii'j e.'iilcd iorthi' phi) tif butta'-fteal inrs ’Ot'-r’ oi, j, ,, , .i.i.j ,,ii 
sh'!iis'<l (o Iti'i rcgtihu* tjnnsssK ,\(Ht thf ss>'i' 4 -» i -t'.o n, . • Is tno,- 
for IjrhaU Vywe. It imist l«r -ahl inmoiT. shat te itii**!' in 

dnumuis- nor tyrte etlVefo is there Mtprv»u- f'Xudiot)*'* . \i> hs-iy 

in all tin' fsU’ty umsspies tjs sniforgetfolsle, tow (s^a- ;d»'!’.s" a 
nis'disuTs' level «if mies'putey. But .hsnstsit uttnafo, iittsipi’d ansi 
ps'i'l'er-ted she s'lUn't ma-Mjne in ii*- foi'iii if.- i-s 

mainlt fits' res-ttni of liis rssntt’ihuliim.'i. 

We iuj's! tmw' h» by fitr tltr* tiWist tn»|i*»rt>'inf ilivinion of ,frfs„i,sj„ 
w'pitiligK, tin." ami tmtffdkv'* whiefi "In* nisifie hir fho 

pttimlar f.heatr«». At the bii’gtiwlti]i tfiblon-itm-* sir.siaaf ie o.troer, 
hott’jiver, we are eonfrwnletl ijyiilaels'sttbbfa, jj.a netr ihe pia.'''^ 
timt, by t "*iHk had ipiiitetl him pruwe m «me ‘*t tls!* fo-b wlifs-r.s 
ti'iigfily { Ahtne anrvivfH; but there am i^mu" tsitti* ihta iis.s s-arlj 
wtH'Js (iiti tttit difili'fiidittte itwitf fr«i« thni i«f his It-llitw ,lr;tntat!'*/<* 
krotii tti liitJS, to wrnteHf hai^t iUiiJ play :i,yt',sr for llese'hnse, 
nofite <tf whistlt tmuhi have hxn a mtHtedy **f usitjueft .. ih. -.e 
ifielfule !»!) mmarned l.dis-y itf wldeh he ftisnio Hit' pha : //o? ins/ic 
t%fm fkk/, whkJi to wwttf with fhirter sWid t'hetiiv; Pmjr »»/ 
ritmouOit tt {.inittWlle #« tto akky'uf a im’irder of liUM . hi 

’ Hi-« tmster 8rt»ta»(r| md is* sl.r f sbocrfM-sj ftp 
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collaboration with Dekkcr; -a tragedy, Rohert II Kiwj of Swtti, 
witli Dekker and Clicttio ; and anotlier tragedy, Richard Crookback. 
At t|ie time wlioii he waa writing this laqt play, lie was also engaged 
on additions to The Spanish Tra(/€dic. In spite of definite extepial 
evidence, these have sometimes been denied to Jonson becaiise of 
their theme and style! The style is not, indeed, like that of his 
later pkfs’s; but we may fairly assume that it is not unlike tluit 
w4»idi he was employing on domestic ajid historical tragedies'! 
Bplendidly imaginative in phrasing and conception, reliabilitating 
' the old liieroniino, giving his madness ami irony new truth and 
new improssircncss, the ‘additions’ far stirfiass in imaginative 
ppw'ef' most of tlie contemporary, attcmjits at tragedy wliich tlicy 
'rivalled. Ihit they imply an nnhe.sitating accejitance of the wliole 
scheme <Tf tlie old revenge play at wdiieh Jonson was wont to sCotk 
Further evidence that life early ivork wa.s romantic rather than real- 
' islic may lie fonml'in the romantic elements of The. Case is dUered, 
and in the- Itidian scene and names with wliich Ever;/ Man m Ilk 
Hmnmf." was first decked. Of plays still earlier than those named, 
ive may snrmiso that, wdiethcr realistic or romantic, tragic or comic, 
they conformed to i-he fuMldons of thli time, .Jonson was serving his 
ilramatic apprenticeship and writing the kind of jilays demanded; 
but; he early showed that imaginative power which giivc him liigli 
iSpik afiiong his i’cllmvs, at least in tragedy. 

: /fhe jiresentat-ion of Errrif Man in Ifi.s Hwpimr ajiparently 
marked a efiRirgp of plan on his part and hi.s lievoHmi to a new 
|)ro|)ag»fldiu .By ioihS, the drama wa5 long imt of its swaddling 
clothes. Since the union of iioetry and the tlieatre on t,he 
* adveBt,<»f Marlowe, ten years earlier, the importance of theatre.s in 
tlm life of London had been rapidly increasing, and the drama 
had lieen gaining recognition a.s a form of iitevature, ftlarlowc, 
I£yd, I’celc, BrgejK?, l.yly and utiiciv, ns well n.s Shakespeare, had 
»• played important parts in crcat-ing a drama 'at once national, 
popular and pmdieal, Bn the whole, this dramatic, devehipnwmt, 
whih* IwcaJtin.^avvay from ctassica! models and rides, litul e^staWishfd 
ho theory or criticism of its mni- - It had reanited from the intfi- 
«j;jdmd iimovalionH of poets and playwrights, who stro\’c to*me<‘t 
till- demand of the popular stitge thwmgh the dramatisation td" 
si<u-y, ’iise main tfivisiuns of twigedy and tromedy were rcoogni.sed, 

> OjmU'tiMK, Ai’it. nilt* I!, iiP' sW}"f“SWI. -Cft, :«mi to Ihewi mtiite'iw, diUc, wtl. v, 

VH t«l 00 ! 

Mew J, A,, /Vk ' ftdftitrta, . KsiglWi- WsM'thinit BtitWH, SMtkcMpwi’t'ti 

lilt ti-o ‘onwiusii; U\m‘ in .IOT'Iuh'k eM'ty 
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atul ailhirtl, the f.hmin<’!e liistory. c'nnt.t.i-4 ; n«tf shrrc wi're vniiuns 
apeclim <'urresjK>»dinjf tn the initiative ef iui{ivi(ht?s!~. a Mfiriewt? 
type of triiKcdy or a LY|y typo of eoJuedy; hut thorr wciv no 
‘act,'ep(xHl laws for any species, am! hartify ativ nc 

prtnciplos jxiiidinir the jm’senfaiiou of juirrisl iv«> tin the lo'e'. 

To (lioHc with rlassiral tiraiuo, fir O’ 

cotjutfiies and histories (dfered. iinich fhaf was {th'.oud arol iawh 
Frcvpicnt chattKC of plpcc, hniu' diinititm of niHo rofu r 
iibseiicc of a nnified plan or colicrcu! struct nn.’, odfudiipt of farew 
and trapi'edy', of cIowiih. and kinjis. ho-k «d d« Bidfc Hc-thrfir or 
ethh’al aims, soc’tncd errors tluit coitld thni little p'Jliafion, Tfii* 
matter was as oiijectiomiddo a,s the form, fin- ;{ rsndlsuh 
uj'jfrcHtriotCfL A.h Si<iiH?y t|u| if^^f 

tiishin}.?nis!i a dramatic fable ft'otn a narraticc. umi fhei' bu»ntrhf 
any ijiiitter whatHoever into thidr plays, Tlov did not loin-or 
mttnrt! or indtate life, they mcrety ttdd ;utno».jbie spMie><. 
Ttui ijnpidsert Hint had fontsd fr«'c-.r cKptVH'doji In the popnlai' 
dnmiiY were) ittdeed, romantic. Marlowe, sd'cenc, Sl)a!.r.s|»eare 
nnti the rest had Imjcu inspired, tn ipw' the thrilU atni j^lory, 

, the :Wt>m,ler tusd* seniimeht of' life.. They Iv-ul doHll with rvMmii* 
'pli'vhtW) iilcHUsyd persotjH, U'wrveilovtn tttlvmdstreis, eentp|i|w!*D anil 
, vicmiUuier, .they lad tiot nttempted an ortferh mmiyd*' of history 
or si mtiotudised imihUion of the life t>f tnefr own dav, "i'lm'druMa 
wiw KmiHidie, ill the .sense that; it nm rownf+n' t*» the theory ’.twi 
pnuitico of the Urecks and hiititis, {«»!. aJ«t», tsi tie setwo that it 
dofarteii from si vm-iveious fyprrjTajn'bition of !*etm»lif'v> , hfnitikfth, 
eril'icktri cried for eki.ssiesd form sintl .■» h-aiiiti); ps r^eio.ir ion of hf,., 
fVltilt; the nifiin temitmey «'«;■* toWiuiS lomantioiTO}, nrithrr 
ehrs.-icism nor renlism hml, by am meioss l«-e}j hst’kisoj' i?! the 
cnrlitT tlrjiumj parthaikrh in cojnerty. bi nststciy, ehi-nieioo h t-i 
hmm driven from tho iStiyite to the eWet ; bnl, in venicifr , j dan up. 
and Tt'ronec wow «|iJI laj'jifely fbllowctl ;tn anodeb lbs- rimtiau 
model, curly imglidsed in /('(%/< kni^Ur ihnAU-r, bad oof.d.h' 
copioH in bylyV ,\fnfh»r //owVu amit (Vo»u'/.y .-.r' 

Ei'myfi. Morctfvnr, iml only IIk «{oek eli.ua* U-V’, af*. <!cv,r 
HcrviVnt.s. p!iriwiU-.s, aniHers, hnsitMort sojdieth ,-intl -<.* esi. Inn. 
im jicnend .sehemo of n of Ok-ks bronpht alnfut ihomni* 

(]isguiscH,imdcomeio|>ii?wnU‘h anloptedin fbe Idwhsh Tb-iom lltN 
Hchemc lent StHcif mMltly in readlsm and fejincil the kiTsh for ftowt 
etrmodie.8 trfdtiWiguiv w. 'sind of soirie rosunnijr pi>V't. 

Anotifcr Hpccica e.f pomedy, t!«* satirieid, tms Ik- ir.h’rd Us-i/io 
mottiliticH, and fimnd mt mfly^ypremrnfruivr m ftm 
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plays of Wilson Again, sheer fiircc, often Plautian in scheme, 
naturally took realistic tlKiines, and plays of hlngiish doinostie 
niannera M'cro not miconmR)n. Jn addition to tlieso ineoinpleteiy 
defined species, tliere was a good (teal of realistic comedy 
iniiigled with tlio varions types of romantic draniii!. Tragedy, 
however gruesome, iisually admitted some realistic farce ; roinaiitic 
comedy kid its servants, drunkards, constables ami clowns; and 
(’lyanacle history dcligided in the elbowing of its inonarclis by 
Inniioron.s persons from low life. Falstaff and his crow were already 
iin the stage, and they certainly betokened the keenest scaadiny of 
■ London nianiwrs. In fact, the LUzahethan drama had alwiiys 
devotiftl itselC to the jcprescntatnni of contemjiorary manners as 
wiM’is to roniHiitic story. It had delighted not only in the 
heroisms, '^dllainieH and aspirations <if romantic vision, bnt, also, in 
the ah-siirdity, frivolity and gros-sness of daily aetnalitj. * 

.f What Jonson intended iva-s to recall comedy from its romanth; 
entanglements and to restore it to its ancient province. In lotllt, lie 
was a play wright seeking succos.s on the public stage, and trained 
in its eonyentions and iiractices. Neither at that time nor at any 
other did he pliin plays that .shonld break iVniu the popular 
theatrcH and heeome iiciubMuie or eloset atbur.s. lii.-i jmrpose vAis 
to alter his own pr<'u:tiees, and to reform the .stage; arnl he ri'pre- 
sentetl the crllical tendeneie.s already existing:' )h'.st, n reaction 
Irotu the absnrdiiieB of current foriiw ;* secondly, a vccoum; to 
1:!la».sk‘ni sbindsg'fis as a cure for* l!nvk‘s.sne.ss ; amhMasUy, tho 
e«tabli«hr?ient pf *a realisth: and .sntil'i^al comedy on a rational 
plan. The finst^two^ po.sitionH were those of tsidticy'a 
Ivliiclwmist lift ve potently iniiiumced donson; the third waa being 
prombbS l»y eoiitmiiporary dramatistH, especially liy the comodics 
of 1 h 8“ friemi (, Chapman, (‘hapman's earliest,- romantic comedy, 
The, B(%n<k Ak.noiffnn, l.'slhl uctetl nliont IfdHi, was 

imiiiediatcly follcovcii l>y Unmerum (/cr?/cs Mi/rtJi, realistic in 
maltm- and, ap|KU-etd, ly, preceding ‘invert/ Afmi in B''k 
and iheji by his .W Fooii^a (aeteU about L'WJi), a play both 
'l,V:n’entiaii andMtmsonhu!, Simil'U'ly, Middleton's early romantic 
t^iu'dics, 0(4 lAtjFnmi Blurt MaHti'r-Ctntattiliff., wma: fli-ton 
folhoved by it .sm’ies id' realistic comedies of uuuiuers; atid the 
romauce id' ^l!tr^to)l’n .1 nliminmul Mrllitlit- (aetefi iredhtu' I fddS) was 
follmvcd l.iy ilie ssifirti of his Mt/kmiBut (ticU'd Die.!.}, Moreover, 
a .Hi'rh's ftf formal sntire.s by Mamtnn, Donne and llal! Imd vogm' 
in the ycarii^};’.Uir - p. Hut, to whatever extent ,b,i>tson> was 
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anticipated by Chapmatj, and to witatevrr extent IsiH altittnie was 
due to the same iraniediatc indaencesi that aeted yn his t'elluwH. 
there is no doaltt that lu' leader hi h aiouam'Jit wl!kth, gitve 
j| t(y realistic find satirical cainedy a nmv impiaianci', or that, of the 
I early rcprcseiitative phvvH of tfdscias-', d/o» t» ilis Hiititumr 

' was the mastcrificce. Its famou.-' pro'logiied sets forth »:* di’linite 
jiriifp'aiiitue. It pi'ot.es{s especially ugainst eliro'iiicle history plays, 
(liscardH tragedy and ritmance, iiiiplics an oliscrvanec of Ihe iw.t- 
prictiea and {irotiiistis 

nml hnigfiiajrf', smrh !i.« men rlo mhi< ; 

^ And jnwsfiini, fjnf'ti m wtndd ftsfiw.r i 

When she would slntw nu inwge of the timi'*, , 

And niKud with hninj ii fntHc.*, nof hUh eriniV#. ‘ 

'I'ht; play, liappily, is free from the !Hln:;adun.«fse«* 'dial nitmi 
results I'rotn devotion to u llteory. 'Flie.jdot, of ,f«>Fi-<in's own in- 
vention, deals with tricks played tifion tlie eh|er Knowe'd and, tin; 
jealous .Kitely, iiivtdving the esposure of vsiriotrs Intmourjii and 
[, eudiug happily with the iuarriitge of young K'nowcll arwf iCkidy's 
I ftivsten The term ‘hnuiouT,' then upplied to n»j mlditj of miuuier, 
is used to dcsigiMite tlm ;prtJV4uHpg traite of a nnndHT of di d inctiy 
! dujiued,d«irjMd.tFrs, illusimtivc or imndwi tuttimurrtl I'he hrug^art 
I sohiicr, {htyideyeigsertanf, the aviiriciwiH iiud Jeahm,^ luHtiauif. the 
gay young lacujttid even the gulls, are ull, ohviuttsly, sugg"stin| by 
: the, cmuuum types in IMantus; to whom, ufeo, are due fhe pint of 
; trickK and thudlevice of disgvii,Hc.H. .Meverflndcsf,, Iwfli ph'itettttd 
,y; persons urc develoired vv.ith udnmdant originnhty luul LreiMiwaf. 

; ; Joitstm at his iHist. ,!'h)l)Midill, indeed, is alimwt, the very gr»HiP>!S!t 
I ' of .lunsoirs ereatious. and is rli.stinet from iilte other rt'i‘r|'ssuite 
tivus of milr.-t f/loHfMKn whieh |,n*eet?.dwt Miiitl fo,!hnved |-d-fo in fhr 
i'jlkHlKd-han dnmui. Whentn-trr he apimars, tdtijn,? js more tl«in 
mm' siUiro or fnree—nu amu/iug tuid .-ustnined nk fouio'a Tfi-o 
roaches its culmination in : the great weene* in aldi-t, he uhs'L, 
with diHuoiiditure Thu piny b wriftm umioh in tej-ir* ,,jjd 
pointed prose, only (he two old men urn! the iadier, n-dn,; blank 
vorse. One Kuprrb purple (kUcU, tin; thdVnce of jmciry , Jtfjiht'n 
rutlik’SHly cut out in the revised ediuoii. 

In eoimiariHon with Ewrif Mati /« i/b {hunxnr, .r.uv.MTT'- 
eomcdics for the next few yeitrs do not exhik'it uni adwui.;, \ 

® Set ifrlnlwj aatil the tsMovt t'lW, hut isrsitatty «4se»)V<»'4 ixtssj «h y i'sst.v ‘1 j» 
ticin of thij At ttli •fiVBRt*!, g wjtniwwSs ujufttMw s*f fss, forth ss> 

A'l'iry (,iU uf Hu UtnmnuK >, 

■> Of.. ti« tu .<««(«', h-k 

* A«{ nv M. B. j 
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largo portion of his work, incUuling the a<Witioii.s to The SpaJiink 
Tragedie and otlicr plays foi- IIcijsUjwo, shows a return to old sv:iys. 
'I'lie comedy entitled The Vase iat Altered hardly belongs to tlio 
class of humoristic comedies. Never admitted by JoiiHon !imoi|g 
his collected work.s, it may l)e a I'evisioii of an earlier play ; at haist , 
it was not aj)|>rov<'d by his later standards, 'rhougli i’lautian in 
plot and introducing personal satire on Miinday, it is romantic 
i<^,|one, ■with its scene in Milan and its element of averted 
t.ragcdy. * . 

, The conuMly of humours was carried on in Ererg Man nut of 
Uw Ifii}nour.r. A vainglorious knight, a public! jesten*', an 
afleekifi coni’kier, a ejoting hn.sirand and other.s e.vhilcit tfieir 
iHinmUrs and are iinally fnnmd oul; of their affectations through 
the agei?(\f of Ma<!ilentc, who, also, i.s cured of his bcvseiUtig' enw^'. 
In the induction, AH|)cr, i«.'])reHenting donsoii hinwolf, pix'scusts the' 
play in a, long eonver.sation with two friemds, who remain on tlie 
stage, to serve us an expository tshorus. douson anuonrux's a 
highly sa*fii‘ical and moral purpose, akin to that of (Mriiaedia: 

1 will HCOliraO tltOHH plWH 

And to IhoK!' courCroiis oycH o|)|)(.ii<(i a mirr'or, 

Ah lurac ns is (In'. sOcm' wlierron wn ««•(,; *» 

WliiTC (liry slmll scr (.hi> (tmo’s (ii‘/orn\i(y 
^ Aimtomisod in cvrrj' inwvo mid niii(*w, * 

Witli consffmt t'Oiiragc*, mid fOutriiijW of tVew. 


J'oiiKon’s induction and eomments ijliow' how coiiseiouH was his art, 
and how ciirPfvdly eonsidored his aims. He e.xiiibits his knowhxlgc 
of the historv'afid rules oFelassical comedy ; hut, at t he same time, 


fee declares, ' » 

I ««n floC, them InU wc' whoidd fitjoy (In* Miiim* Jiwmr, tir fme itcmer to 
itltititfatp and hrlghtcu our himilion, as (lify did; mnl not la* tied to thowr 
Htriet and rc'gciliir Tornisi wlnUi tlw niciincsH of a fow, wlm «rt< iiofitiug imf 

form, woiiki diwad (i:pt«« us. 

-# ■ •« 


'1*0 this extent, he declares for the national tradition ; hut he 
rejects tho eotivmifions of romanfie eomedy, 

k *■ 

of-.i iliiki' 1(1 in* lii*i(in't' M idi a couiitowi, mid tlulf. foiinti'Mi to lie id ftire witfi 
tlic diite'w •'(IK, mid fin* Min dd love (fie }mJy''H uaitioK' maid; MUne mtcti 
tTflSri.wndln.Jr willi a fimva to ilmir MerviagitinM, 


He, snceemU in removing nil elements t>S‘ rumatieo from liis plot ; 
imt wind rcfKaln.'v while 'lamiliarly allied to (he time.'' lias liHle 
dninmtic. tnerit. The comtslv w loitg-wituled, and didm-.fu;, nireU 


‘ fii'iiy p'i'iF'(.i,i !tt' rfiu.ii'ij.siil, 1. 5*. y'ri, Herfnoi, I'lssuimsm unit ,Sci;,.!iiSii; ruOmfy 
iJutfiiiiM witis ; twl set' SmaH'ii dituttiatimn, ur- oifc 
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am fonson 

cither rapid or amutiing. The foultvi tiuit iicset a!! Joiismi'.H mh- 
sequciit comedies, even the i-wst, are inmiifcrtt; nn over -eliiimrat ion 
of uninteresting cliar.tctera, and a too dctHiled cxpositve of 
f(,diy. 

Cijnih'uis Hevda resendjlcs Krrrif Miftt ryi-t itf Hd I/Hiinmr 
in its general {dan of u group of wmdd i?r gallnnis ;«»! Iridie-i 
wluwe follies ure cvsiioned (o ridicule and ftliaine i hrongliilii' etfUris 
of a censor rcjii’cseiilitig the autlior's attiinde. 'I'he d (0 iocijeor 
gods, a miiwme, an echo dialogue, the f'oimtoin ofself lo\r and lo 
some extent' —the gsilhuds and pages, rendnd om- of die fda.'Vf'i id' 
Lvly, which lispl recently been revived, A{i}>arei!*J i> . ii n.i.-, willi 
these HUggesSiojis from Lyly and his .Ari'^n'ptninic schcnie lit.if 
.lotison set at work on Ids ediirl enteHaiutuero, He al-o i.pr-t 
d iet'd fiersonal satire (perlinps alremly nsed in Ktvrf/ .'hm 
HU Ifinnoier), though the oidy jiart tliat ran aith titijrh v<>h 
fidenee lie idculifiwl is that of Anaidw, whifdi I'ftlcr jrtomjgi^ 
took to fduiself. In spife of (he eciih.-iit rare (akcu i’o I'liieli 
and idirasing, (he play is inordinati'ly tedioo-, wifit rlo- •i-xee|fti.isi 
of the lively indnethin. All the peraons liiiil.e in she iAosindi! i<; 
self-love, liut, ift the end, limi restoralian In ihe well m ko-.v, 

I'fe the epilogut*. «lonson toreslnlls the obvion** rated th.e !♦<- Ii-m 
iidsfaken tlev f«»urd..a{n.*,and {sroelaiins of (he {day:: 

i|j' tiiifl his i»it{ if yon lifetdl-, yon iiiiji'- 

i 

.lonsoiiH arroganee had (M-enMtoded enmittc- with hs * 
dramatists,' In he undertook lliiis dixu. ihr 

MceiHi is idtieed in iiomel the story td' rtudi Ihvc Pu f;di'» h 
iHifodiiceil : atul the Mniirjeal eelieiue is irtl ir dilo* fh.ti tn Hy' 
preeeilim!: emuedies a vt.diihie captain, an su'Oo'. a ;;u ihci 
and an aftcctcd giillant eome in lor t'S|t«ssure, and \‘e!yjl and 
llornee tdonsuii) are thy eeiwnm t« the end, IMnefrm'j ■.Hekkci . 
and < h-isjiiio).--. iMat\4on) are tmd for euliimni-ii i»!,; H-cscr .'i-j-i,!--' 
<*riH{HnuM is iithmniHtered n |j«rge which ransm him (•* '.iOidt ispA 
protligioiw voenbnhtry, PrtdmWy. other jaaratuul tef* ’-cimt , vc 
inteiidet} in additlwn to Hum* indicated, led ii|c\ m, icg sp, 
iieruihle now, doMWj seenw to hsue l^eeis 4tt< luptine a Itsaio’) 
estfmsinti of eosiunjy tm Atialnphajue lifuiM, -.ahiital dU'jp+'i. 
praise of hhuMeif and dimt |i«r?antal eatm*. 

douHof] now derferttJii eniiiedy ftn* it time, ' ill* uddirdrar. in i% 
dpimhh fmpi'fik ami the fiUhu-U t */■#». 4 i«wi-Vetv 

■ ■ ■ T 

‘ Alls Mj, le. 1 jfs r»ii liuMss*,*# fljhti* .jiUn* f*t Ismi s, -s' -- 

tmitwietts (if sOtwaj, tjue-tott stud tfoWi-r, s i, j.-v ei.*,, 

I hf h'-ac/t' pfsijfrrt, |^|c uissl ,4, jg its,- j -i ,, 
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acted within the next two years. In connection with Seginus 
(acted 16 () 3 )V'vo may eoysidcr Cat, /'line (acted Kill) as repre- 
Hentiyg Jenson’s contribution to ti-agcdyv; The Fall of Mortimer 
is only' a fraginonl;, and, ajijtarcntly, was intended to be ov#*n 
more (da.ssiciil than Oatiline. 

In these two i)lay.s, JoTison nttein[)ted in tragedy a reform similar 
to that which he liad .striven lior in comedy. Me songlit to treat 
lv\’/«iia.n history' with .scholai'ly accuracy' an^l to c.xcinplify upon the 
public .stage w'hat he regarded a.s the cs.scntiai rule.s of tragic art. 
Such represciitations of Roman hi.story as la)dge’.s The Wounds of 
Otrill War, 01 ^ the .still more incpngnioiia medley of Hcywopd’w 
Li'pjrryS;, ttni.st'have exeited in him y,ven greater condemnation than 
dtd the Mngli.sh (.’hroniehs plays. know that Shakc.speare.'H*/w/('a^( 
Caesar jnTsvoked a sneer or two from Jou-son", tliongh its draiiffi- 
tisatiou of Plutarch’s portraits apparently (^.xcited his 'eumlation 
and .suggested imnrii in hi.s treatment of Styamis and Catiline. 
Mei-o .spectacle, and farce di,sai)j) 0 !ir, and events are treated in 
accord wfMi a well thought-out theory of historical tragedy. But 
Joiisoii’m theory proved hampering; whije hi,s otl’oi't to .scouro 
fidehty to the hi.storit;al mdhoritie.s hal him to encinuber iS<fi'}i'US 
with iiu ub.surd paraphernalia ol notes, and to tran.Hcribe hu’^'o 
portioiis^of Cieero's orations into (Jafilinr.. * Anri, a,s he w'us forciHi 
to c<mfe,srt, the. historical material and the style of ac|.ioM demanded 
1 ^- the audiences of the day did not readily lend tliemselveH to the 
rastrictiou.s ef da.Sjdcal rules. 

His pfiiy.s^ k mu.st be reinemberdi, were intended for tho 
nublie .stage, and are not to he cla,sscd with closet drainas like s 
tho.se fli;; Fuikn Creville and William Ak'.xandcr. Jonson had 
already^ coati'ilmttid to current popniar fi:>m 3 .s of tragtaiy, ami ho 
startetl „with these as a basi.s, attempting to rehnihl tiumi into 
sojnetliing nmre !ike'cla.s.sieal nmdelH. Ifis cardinal error wfss his 
{.«!ceptaiia! of the ficUef of tho clas.sicistH that iite asstmtial 
dklerence ludaveen epic and dmmafre faldts hay in ilie olwervance 
of^.tlu} three t|inties and similar 'jfjropricties. In Hejauns, he 
gjiW up unity oJ‘ time, but kept that of place; he l■et^um■d ilic 
mmm sceiios of the courte.san, but tvvoided atiy uTolcwpa" mi.x'turc 
of (he c-ifusic Jind the tragic, lie bmitkal !)at{!es. Jigs and 

3 In the ntWrijfisa pn-ftstidto tbs 1V.05 (jiitoti at Hi'jmM, stkiiieUwtfittt flin 

.•(liwfticrf '« jhssuHl jwip in tJie pky a* tml ift’OUt-n tuul tteii.a, fur ttbs’li Iw bn<i Nsh- 
slUtittMl im (iWH wark in the iittyiHhai May, 'I'bin nm Innii.y » gwrifis' Ims bmi 
lis «tb,,r artuastirts ; but tberu iit jhj i*vUouhi tu juipiwi't 

' Mij/r**, aetr ii', J.: 
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and w?c\Jml a (•dlicrfiu niui <'un,!ful!y itdt'n'nut'fi 
deveiypntcni nf the iiiain aetinn. lu < ujijcli hr htild!}’ 

|)ro<’.Iainie<l ii ‘ (iraniatic };j,«oni/ he adirpted tin- Hrnrriiii trcltfiifjHt' ef 
;r»i introductory ghont attd a sr’jyn'gfited t-hoi'it-% In tudli phyvr. hi? 
WJiK folio wintr both liiiinnni.'itic ruid {>i.i|iiil;ir jirocricr in (■litioMini.r 
for luK ilit’fncs the evil ctrert^i of iirnhition rr-iiltiiiLf in conspintry 
and civil war.-' * 

U'hcn we ciinsider^tlii' >('ir iupHi-iCi} ri'^trictiruiH liy whjcjjt.-'oi' 
wa.s boinnl, lii.*« ('tchii#v«'t:ijt>iit mu;:*! jireui rrninrkahlf. iii.i inft>rr,'.it 
lay largely in ehumcteriwtfion, and in thi;* rrddcA dtr cliit'f merit 
of jJie jihivK. Jojmon, to he Htu'e. never learni-d h^alo'Hiieare'i aU 
of inHififorniing ineidtnd.s, ant|^ even<,s infj^ ternis ,tif a »^>i!'i!iud 
eotifiii’t-. Hi^ tiiethod h ratlmr thaf of tetjavaifion. eaeSi fctiie 
iu«H{m{itiig and etnii!i»«i^.ing some tndt witlsoitl iHefltrsng nsncli 
illnsion df Ii!t\ Yel the ehitY iMTaWcn Sejannw atid I'ilieriys^, 
Ciitiliiie and < ‘irevti, are tlionghtiidly eeoirt'irr'd ftrsil faiflifMlfy 
rejH'eH(,'i(tcd. Aloreover. the minor eharaeteo. are ilrfHctiPtl with * 
em'C and even with ■vivneity, tin that the pirtitre of litrirtaM life 
carricK a st,rong ittipresYton of trnt.hfitlniw#^ diie to t,la:; winrth?- 
hetudeil efineedt ration of .hawoij'iv inaminsfion hw {rwk 

ifcll as fo hi?< painiifaking stiidy of antlsoritie.?!,, hi liteir fHf,er|,!W! 
tHfion of hhitorietd eliitnwters. Ids tnigedits* reseiiildt? tlinw of 
fritaid ('’hujnnati ; l:t«( he hseks ( ’i'lajifntiu'f* i'ler. 

ijJU’tit’t:',, .}o!i>a)i)'H ntyhi. iwyteeially in leerg i* )'oo often 

I'lnjtrtrietii, nnd rarely (liM}ilay*N s^rent lieanty <«*4r?Mnatir 
Yet it ia uJH.Hferly i>i its vtay, t'otnpr'teut t.u ifn nyrinixA* juwl fftn:,’' 
frotti obseiirity or over ■oniajueutai ion. Tfu’ Iraijediey. ImW' 
ever, in apite of their (‘.vt’eHenva’s, nne*! !h‘ t!a;,i.rd<d ai^ rein'i*' 
aimting nttother faihire t.» ttirst jK>}»ukr l'.ue;H'h Inr.o'dy "iwk into 
the tdnsideal mould. » . ' 

rtdW’H t,o rot Hedy aftor ^yinatM.'va'S tnadr it* ttioi 
in CftdlftlMimtiofs' with Uhapmatr iumI lyiarslwo in /vtdteord f/m-. 
No sucei'Ma hite attomled any* emityavtiur to di-a jpanoh- fh^ t-'.n 
trihntismtud' the thmianthurs, anti their tamfM’ration w;w prohahH 
Very iiifhmitek. ii mmis liWy tind- itideff f.wgeh iti plan 

nmk >tn|!ffif*stiw}, aial that wwtj»r«i£jve!y little of tlm ptior test 5»,e' 
hy him. 

Tho four enmetiitw which iVilhnvtal rank” with d/.m 

f/w /fuwtii/f m im s«aster|>H*a'A ‘I’hey are ul" eemedh-'* <4 
)niiiitsur'i;*'hijt eath io u peculiar rhwelnpnti'tU of tim tipe. in 

' t'l, dmr, o. ftwft Hw Hui (s.tii»n »st fy bV5s- '.'s.hi;, F i;, df.,'. * 

IjuUlf'H iy-Mo'!). Sittt;!. 


' ’ Volpoiie ' 2 1 

Vol.pone, the Plaufciiin model appears only in the iiso of the cfc\'cr 
sorvantf ns Juainspring' of tlie action, and of entanglements 
baseef on the trickster-tricked typo of* plot. Tiu) Hul>je(d; and 
pcr-stnia, h(nvevcr, are dillerent from those usual in eiliher katin 
or hlnglish comedy*. Volpone, a miser iind aensualist, works on the 
greed of his jicqnaintaiiccH, and, by false roi)orts of his .siekness 
death, excite.s their hope.s of inheriting his fortune, and hires 
them into all liiniis of abomiriiible knavery. ,.\ whanudews lawyer, 
y. father who disinherits bis son in order to satisfy bi.s own greed 
and a wittol who oilers hi.s wift; in return for an inhoribuice, are 
the clwef dupes ; whilj,'. .Sir Politihk Would Be, aVoolish ICnglish 
tsavplter, and his nffeeted wife, w^io (piotc.s Plato and knows of 
Pnsfor and ‘ Montaignie,' play lesser parts. The play inis 

little mirth; but it i-s n vigorous exiio.sure of gi-ced and iniquity. 
Its pnrpo.se is not amusement but satire, its .•■lubjeet not folly but 
vice, its protagonist not the managing .servant but his jna.steiv 
a monstev of villiiiny. Utterly had men are common in Elizabethan 
tragedy, a,nd are found, oceaaionally, in comedy. Put nowhere 
else, indeHs in Ingo, has vice been drafvn with -sach fnlneas of 
detail and yet witli .such eonsisteney as in Abilpone, No tragic 
elevation lends majesty to the theme. 'I’lio play depicts human 
mcannoSH, unrelieved hy any greatness of purpose or unBelfiKhmjs.s 
of passion. It presents men as lieaHts, \vith the gret'd of swine, t!ve 
hraft of foxga ipid the rapacity of w*i)!ve.s. , 

»• Plot, eliaracters and blank verse,., nmrsually vigorous and 
flowing, all show^Jotwon at Ids best ; and he wits justly proud, as 
tic Ijopted in the |»ro1ug-ue. of having wnatten in live weeks a 
comtNiy'’lhat obstu'ved the laws of time, placis and |>orH<mB, and 
aworvirJ from ,nn needful ride. In the dedication to liotii 
universitie.s, he escp.se,s the jmnishment of the vicious in comedy, 
llefending himstifl* by the e.vampte of the ancients, and still more 
IreemMc Ut i.s the oirico of a eomie poe(. to imitate justice, and 
iiwt4l:ict |,o life.' 'This i.s interest.ing^a.s an ndumlnation of llymer's 
'poetic jiisl ice,* rttid as an expression of the purposie tif .Iouhimi's 
satiric (;otuetly, Other pfesages in this same dedication give yobUi 
e.xpi'cssion to theainw at which Inn art had now arrived, 

li» i-fthn e »i(pI o4t!y thn awnejil forms, Uul innniM’rs of tlic s.m'Uc, tin; ('twioci.s, 
ttic ^soprlt'fy, (])<> aiul last, fhe ildotrinr, wliii’h i i the priavinai 

etwi of isnvie, t(i iiifttHa ttJea in the he.^L liiiisa. ^ 

* All St( ?,!(>< it/ thf V--(K, fswi Q,, 

Aiit.J'oi PhiMti 0 pt vilif. < 1 , ‘4M {liwa), miit Jirawnii, W. It., JMi'm 


It lUiint 1)C c<(Jifc-sst‘d, liowijvt'r, tlififc Viiing!st]'i(»i3H. |>ro- 

clanrdtion of rs!for!» an jHKulenf d!«r<'gi*.rtl <>!' lilfi i;r**af 

pnalect'.ssoi'Hi fUifl (M>iif<*Ja}HU’ark’A Ih' {tr<i!nis»*,s 

T 

lilt' juntariiiK (if .wait' ■rt»iHl»it'r fraifst; whirrciij, is hii. iniini'n tH' fcisr fn jur*, 
I Hiintt rnkt' tin' hciit! n!' iwtary (iKiki», ami t>« c <•.!: i<f 

iblsM' riiKci) sstifl rap.** whiTi’Kifli (h" iiwi " in't* a'ini'im.iP/l !■ (ii.-isi, 

h*>r to )t»*r jtr'ntiitivo hat'Ot, fi'isSHri’, Mini ii'.ijt' 'i. ,4H<i sotsit s- ht.r 
wt»s'()iy to lit; nail of all (in- prvisF. ito.i soaOi r ^jurp*, 

world, 

Tbi' biflrnf. W<m<in‘ U mtich Iimva hsfrut <(U caidipaf i<(rt 

tlisui JM iu«l, ako, uiut.'h tsspri'icr. ft-; {;« 

tktaliiig 'with tko aunipjntm ^4' ^fosaw, "vlsiii hiUv ludht;, 
iHiiiTitiiji? witli who Uirm ta'd to Hr .*» Ifbinv. 

sifitl, aftt'i' Moroxr )tsi.s Jbrgivrit hix lirjdjrw, |<roV(> to fn' ft 
Sir Dtuipinni', fh€ nrjda’w, fual }iia friristH, grp fhr ; fttra'. 
Hit iuid thr t’uHrgiaf<?s, thf. Wit la nf flirir jrafe. 

Thrrt' is nimndati? stitire nf tSu> lanrsiirra iuiti filltxdaf jitrta of tltr 
thiy; hut flu? skilfully r'Jin|4irufa‘i} on fufu'serou?-! 

disgsiJWrt, lU'itl ihn's suit, risi? »i.:h,»vr tliu Irv*-! <4' furur,, 

Its Tbv .ItvjijMSH r.s,)«iys *4’' 

trftrkKtt'rM ntitl gulls, Suhtk*. (In* utrhrtnist, }1«il tVuuuuu {mmI 
U httusbkcrper, hiiVu srf up fhrir !Umr<r* tu tlwi ctf 

lunffler. Hithrr ronw uii (.■xtitK'rdinary pr!iici,swiuiJ «:»f guMst, wfiswry 
very 'Humes tirst-riiMUgh 'ty ritrull the I'ilrlikr td'uirtrrfrrr* -■ n 

inavyer'H eirrk ; ..AJutl 1 fruggrr, it (■•rtslulous f.oh;is'tx;i tij.ia • y»ir l'l|iir,'Mr*« 
Miwiimou, u vnhipttiHry with u Micuwlt-'r liltr gift <>f flispu'tit 
uutictpfvfiou ; IVrliuitx Surly, n diuihtiruj ’i'luunas : 'l‘fih!ij!utiot| 
WhulrsDiuft »ml Aiuutias. t.ww I'lrethrru <4* AuwlewfiirUj wliu tUfskr 
HU tfUhrt to serve hof,h (Iml ami ’kfuHunrUi, wil,ii»>srt .ftirgettiiist thi? 
wytiker hretltryn ; KHsirill.tt hMilMi iKur.atuI il'aue I'ltitotJus 4‘d» r, 
a wMow. Clue, after tmoiher, t!w‘y4';75:jmHt? tltrlr-fbUy tosit a^rl 
tuhl to the ftm luid tuitaugfftmfnt, until I he jriHnft’r of flir lioiiBf 
returtiH and Joins with -.Fmtij'to keep tin* rpti.il*, iurhullng flu* 
witknv, niul I 0 lark titt? tiotn’t uu silnprs.- aud du|»d " I't 
in u<» ut her play Irn-s JtMjstin no rouiplrply •.u» rs-rdt ti in 
plWiing i'hat lui iuft^tidetl as Sui lifts in {Ini'., Ihrrv urr nu ti'y ‘.••m 
t,'X('.«r,s!iM{?H, }*.s in Vitlpmtr awl fPiribtifimcH h' flfifi't ; in i u-ryUnn/, 
ht* uw'.s 'ulrtiiun siiid a nwrta.” Tlw wifirr, piny is* iti hl.«nk 

* TIkt I'.liputi t.f sW |ili(y }«; Jicwsry, ;;Ui «.<, rS'S. i 

ttK,').;vi|fi(>io. Uiiif }'lt«y in Irthiinitu J'lutskjt?, 

' On till' ri't'iilnH of Tkt i;» W t ^jn.iTiVn' f<| f,ls>ti4inT.)' Sx iTi- , t«.i, ,* '• / 

i'liiM, O, <r,, in Tkfi A',jW«, ‘fy Suif ims, Vm. vis., 'ui.firj.. tin I .,kw 
'■«!. I, ri*. «t0, 
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wliich is most skiitnlly julairttid to fclie rapid dialogue or to* fcVie 
orations ot 'rrfonhitioi! and ^ir ,l'l{>icurc. The laiignage is \'aried, 
idionmtic and precise ; the .style, fmislftid and iuiimatcd. The 
ingennity of the plot, ■vvliich Coleridge i-aiikcd among the thnie 
mo.st perfect itj literatiii-e, the ]ivcline.s.s of the action and the 
delineation of niaiiner.s, hurnioniHe in a work which, of its kind, 
et^ld hardly In; hcttcred. The satire, oti alcdiemy, whicli wms not 
wiiiloufc daring in the days of iSinion Foiaoiin, flavour.s the ftm 
without desf.roying it ; and the pietnia'. of ETizahcthan Ijondon is 
withoiit an «(}yal, unless it be in liarfhohmcw Faj/rc. 

In |he presentation of mannei^s and (diaracterj .Bartholomew 
F(tt/r»imiy, iiuleed, be held to ontrardc even The Alehriimt In 
many r<»p<icts, liowt!ver, its inferiority is palpaltle. It is luiwieidy 
in tdruclaire ; its fun is often gross and fareicail ; and |t is over- 
crowded with j)ers(.>nH and incidents. Tlun’O ar(3 thirty speakifig 
parts lUid inuny Hiiporinmierarie.s. Nowhere else, perhap.s, in 
litemtnre^ have so many iHiopIe boon so vividly presented in «. 
threw hour (.'ntcrlainment as here. 'I’he iisnal i)air of witty friends, a 
pompoms judge bent on reform, a proctor who ha.s written a puppet 
sliowh a fouli.sh 'widow, a puritan zealot, Cokes, a booby, and his 
man Waspe, mingle in the fair with a entpurse, a hnllad singer, a 
tap.st«r,r.a bawd, a Imlly ami that Falshdlia of’the stews, VJrsnla 
the pig woman. 'I’iie tnaiide here, as in otlier phiye by tbuwon, is 
that, everv rdmraclcr i.s worked out.with e!uborat,e detail. If some 

the suilKn'dninfo parts were reinovoii, atal others retlnccd in 
pro{}oi'tioii, the play, doubtleas, would be inifw'oved. Certainly, 
«m(th of IjittIcwK'.s fnippet play tamid be aparod. But all tlie 
|H!r«oimges mentiom'd, and as many mortn are drawn not only with 
pabwhiiking exiisdness, Imt, also, with nnllagging a-iiiinution. A 
play wlficlt unites such muHtcrpiecu'K of comic chanu:teri.sation m 
^|t:rwtiee Cvcr«lo, Cafjea nm’l Zeal-of-the-huul Bntjy, t«>gether with 
mtich liproariaUH fun, must, .surejy, be a<*(;ovmtcd an amazing 
iichievejuenf of comic inveiditm. 

In ihe ummdng induetiou, .bitmou jirotc.sts agiunst I ha attrilm- 
bmi of pin--f)md satire tn (!te piny, and agtun.st the urndtomy uf 
the fiuidie to judge everything by their old favourites, sm!h as 
,/( rtiinaio and A I’tiKoiiFftn. IBh proto.stK, in fart, are <lii‘c('li,'d at 
the whole tis-hl of .rtmuudie drtittm, and iaclvnle scoJfs ai. A 
H'Bitfr'n Tah and The TrmjifMf, 

If (tirr’e Ur itiorr a ne'fvnnt.'tucai^.p'r in tlir lair, ivko cun heJo ^i, hr 
liic ttutliDc tif lhi!rth‘<h<mt‘A' Ahtfirj n«r ft noU, <ii' anthiucs," fi<* i" letij 

' *'■ t4cijt,ifj«'t hy Flwi', and HalidliBK Oni' p<H't thmir!. 
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imiurp Sifpnitl i« lim pl«S'«, UK«f !ht:w tluif Fii*e«‘< inh- , >' ■?' , 

{»nl HiU"li like (Ji'ellt'riew, fii mil; hi-f \vth ofiKn- tuenV. iuc!" ; le:; !ltr 

(•oiietijiiKct'iK'i! Ilf jijrii utmI reitfn a* -iiriiiet; tw if "iii isne-ie;"^. .I'Hi; 

yef if (hi' piifitti'N Eitfy tmily, Siw'y wls;^ii ite iistn'iiie.-l {>• t-^iiue in. 

‘ TIh‘ ciKU'tipiKCt.'nrt.* <'i' Jisr^ siutl in hr aflisfirm ii! 

tluunldn’i'S 'h'fi f]u' luwier' preiiXi’ti f<» 7‘ht' 

t.lu' isil rtuliirf iiiti nf«lnnt'c?<:tii<i nf lit)!' tfniu 

iiifii fujneiiy, a-^i in ,1 T/iir, Th' and Mflicr «■<»»■ 

tcHiporary jtlavs, .liiDiinn, ivhvavH a |trcfi;-h;i.t.t, pr«'frri«»i f>> kf'r}i hry 
inaHques uilti cunicdies wi.'iwtnttii-. ft MCt’m.'i flrar {ijaf^tu* Uitrwlrd fri 
tnailci Bt.irthohriiifn’ Ftiyre n» esnisq***.' «.*(' rrah Hd I 'rrl**tj.i;'i hit 
lluH roiisnn lu.5 wrote, it., liiu? Bifimr-nr., whufl'} i.» |»ji .e rf'iaiifljiFilf* 
fo.i' itfj I'leariieHS Htid ffexilailil v, {s>:i)«irahle .Htiilrnil to {.fit.* •rfilfi'-ren!.' 
HfMjakers anfl iniitfitive of tlie itmiwer* tiftlMj t ii (.e ti s i 

ineiiietitff. afso, ai’e IVeff IVoJii iHiipstiofi of J'i;*fstsM ot ^vtwfiiph > 
tliiUj .'irt,' uf Hfiy odjei' < 1 !' his enir!t;.iite.>, the (tsUa! 

Heheme <»i’ gtjffM .sufl k.ii:.ivc.s is j!res.e.!-vei.t rsJul. , FMriJier 

mniDveft ein^iraf moiiel** liuitf hiit otticr i’oiueiih .■ nmetllie 
it iti Artn.t:oj,tfi:ut.«e in-tbe l.*n'ii<hh and live.|.j*ie;fW »it* it." (jiii-th and 
tutlieititsifiiig rr'aiisjn. Originsjl ih its ss-henaP' s!»ie.l sulypH’l": 
tlnfiiig iti it# inv-ent.ioii, it i!i.iiirii.s .t.in.» {sigiteftl .,«f. liie 

cojisesjj'.iir lituutmw as a n3t.ii.H(ui t.ype. The kitel *4 eoHseTy '“sitiijieh 
it, pre«eitt.s lijis'ceinunus'd in pruse itet tou, ju thehttug. Snmljeft a.ni|, 
.i.)i(*ketis ; aitu’e- t.lni jwuitMl. uus’ she a in- ti!i« twvfer' 

pennitted such ntfnist, fuu, and. so a pn o-^tfvMtus af 

the of huinnu uatJin*. 

7%v ffirrll B nii fietray*- a ffagi;iu,sj" itikettlion. w-* wits te‘' 
fjft fsftf.if tfie }}t''..Mi.i|':i.i e,S]K..'!.Hlitur»,’ of its.** four {»!l?r*-diri,g 

awuetfk'ik 'I'he iiMM'hitierv' of th.i.Mkn-iij?‘ very ,i\ii.;„ ..rn 

lessor ik’vii, ?•« iU'spat.ehotf hv Hat.in to do soiso- ndii ho-i . Tnu. iu- 
stU|mU(y rei»tk*rsjds e\|>rdi('isitJ utrHUeee'V‘l'ul, ;ojdr iodi i-il. In *?( , ‘jf 
without etfeot ou I luMtethU) of tlji,’ I'luj- doioo.ii. t-uf f*.. pf'ijiM-d 
(o oiihu'go ills oidierliou of gull*: hy proviu-.^ the d*'fi'J ••r.r- , hut ili 
re.Mttlf. of Ihi.s liUJuoroUN uoiiuoplhfu is utwreiy to .•ohl"-t!(*4her htofed 
w»{ Huftih't't'-ifing {»tir»ioti !•* the (/ro/MO**;. 'I he oth* t 

t‘h.tntt’ter.s uro ttinfo or li,w ro|«-rii»r»uH of tlo.ifoi in * a her pliT*-, 
thoiigli itse ehief gisU, l‘it»U4lrd, t^ho uitHs f^-eofue 'lutte , 4 ' 
Mrowidajtdrf ' ihroiigh lukittji j»urt in u projri'l du- dr?nnii;.« fhe 
Wiwfr lunds (if the hhittidutn, gives me to ph'Wy >.4 luo'eiiu. iji. 
sitfire i‘! Jivtdy, esfuirklty tlmi oti the v^rnHu ^*4 oni 

spirils. nnd that ou projortorst mol uuooeg wIpup ts no 

tor Tserviug iht* tvhob jskite with footitpiekfi,’ , I'li/ihihvi }« 
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liniwn with more Hympaihy tlian is oomiiion im the case of JoIihoii’h 
feiMsiIe elianu'ters, jiihI alf the clmractcrs are, as a.siial, carefully 
(iilFtfl'cailiaied But tiie comic oiitaugleirteiits arc cumbersome, and 
the |tla.y mitvcH heavily, . * 

Nitu: yejirs intci’vciiujd hofore tlie ap{tea.i'auce of Jon.soiiH next 
comctly, iS/tijife of Nm'i’n. 'i'hougli iiis prologue is a>s boastful 
ever, vt't, in ilu} iiiductioii and the intercalary sceiieH, tfiere a,rc 
itulicnt ions that he felt the muau'tainty of his powers and was driven 
Imck to Ibe Ktage by want. Ho went to Arisln{ihau(;s fur a model, 
munposing ai^allegorieul satini based on /’Intm, from which and 
from ^7oi Wtinjiff lie iiorrow(id certain juissages. 'Hie main allegory 
of I:’«<mniu, IV'iiuYbov, i\!ortgage*and the rest, in tiresome; but 

« » i. .■ IV. 

the se«osj,dary plot, dealing with the Stajile-ol-News olHco, Jma 
extKdlent saiii-c and fun. Ho, too, ha.s the .sciumie of tjio ('lantens’ 
.siollcgt.!'. But the det.'uls of (.ho jilaii are nut fuMod into a dramatic 
wlmlo. More than iiny filay simio €'j/Hthm'H Revels, tiiia prodncfcioji 
laelia thy movement and veriHimilitndo indisfieiwablc in comedy. 

TIk! reimduing connulies come near to deserving Dryden’s 
harsh criticism; ‘more dotages, ' The New hine was incontinently 
damned at its first representation, and pnhlislied two years li^ttor 
(Itidl) Ity .bmson with an angry mldrot-s to the I'cadcr, 'I'lie 
irnproWnltle plot, dependent on the disgnises of liorJ lb-ampul as 
an inn keeper, his wife as a vidgar Irish iieggar ntid their second 
♦ danghler as a hoy, tieals, mainly^ with the wiuidigt of the elder 
lintightesi ify fsu-d hovel, tlianli.s to twri elaborap} oratiojiH on love 


and valour Hefurea miH-k (;onrt of love. 'I'iiti play uiiiw at twking 
♦advantage of the eifrrent intereHt iji ‘platonism' fo.stered at eonri 
by tlnr ipiccn’ : and hoth the {dattmie Lady Fmmfitd and }n*r 
suitor, are treated .sympathetieally. But tin-! platonic; nddi-tsHses 
are dull ; and so, indeed, is the low eomedy sup|ilit;d by Kly, Bat, 
Biirsl, Sir {'tlm-luUH Tipto and others. 'l'h(‘ tgibn'o- of tin; iday 
called forth donson's oile ‘ (‘oine,, leave the loatlied -stage’; hut 
one's syrnpathie.s incJiiie to remain with the andicuce. b'onr years 
Irfh-r, 7/0- M>i*jiuiiek LiultJ- Hr hW.iUtril'il attemided a 

(•'.‘iniiucUioji and eunclcSt^ioii of the series of enmedies o| hiuiioui's 
begun tlsirly tive yiyiV!* before. mun'iageabic young nifre of the 
magiiclic lady is eo|jsliiittet! the'eeulre attractive, (o dr.-e.v tldther 
a divci, *.r muvts.sill ptwsofjs of dillerenl imamur-. to make up 
iiitstlo* ruithnrVo pefimelci'.’ This plan is em-rierl ipii in ,a irdf- 
hraricd w.g.-, tliough M'ith tho H'smt! eiuborale aftenilon to details,, 

* ii)« sU« t‘.j ;,s. ,;of rt(,{«>t4.,n J. tk, Uk-. tvnot of I'Cwths u; i'iw 
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and esplafiatffl'y intcrmczzois. But. whiU' tlte jifts rtiufitnn In the 
lawf< of protasiti, aiui rnfjiAtiifi'iit', there is ue Hte nr mu. 

>4 '/'«/(! of (t Tub vva.-ii actC'B iti the Hiiute year. Varhiii:'! refer< .lecr 
it) the queen make it likely fhai (he fikiy v/rrs tir:<{ Mritteii Jilf tnl 
1;>|!7; Im! the ^^afil'(.^ <*ii Iinir<» .Innersn'i In and in Mediev niit'if liave 
Imen ineerpiU'ated in the ivviHinu. I'he M'lKiralh'U el' ttu* 

early caaidities atui the later dotaye!^ in' tunv irii|n>H>.il!le:, Iht,' 
netirm, of the {rjfk.-^ter-triekt'd variety, dealt^ etuirr'ly « i{h rii-He~. 
and presents fuijHideralile iiriteutiity uiid [Hl.,^^ihi!ity of fun. 1 he _ 
dtaraeters. hmvever, are all beneath tt£t<'iT'.vr. anil thy whule frcaf- 
tiieni. revealH neithier {Ve.-«h m>r Ma.'iihy imptilfie, ^ p 

'IHva') additismal }il:iyfs. widen, t-m setne fievr-sKeentls 
uutJiorit}-, lisivt; lieen aHerihed in isrrt to ,b>i!i,nn, I'lrulydfiy «»we 
little or iiothiu|.t to hiis pen, 'I'Jii Wubhwp iMtbli'-ln'd im by 

dnnstxi, Fiefeher atsil Middlemn. w'a», piralMibly.yAlifftly l»y MidtiU*' * 
tiou*. Tbf Hioitifp {itofhi't' f’euferm.i in tlM.’ Ffalii.'iiarriF rejyittlfy!;., 
Ib.’lS), !i,‘i by ‘ :B. J.', an<l {triid*;d itj Ibdd sis by *i’, .!, l*Vy in. nn- 
(lo»li;,)teti!y> itt part by k'leteber'*, .whare e.im Isardij' Isave 

0.s{ejn!ed beytniti the HWiud seette nf iwt jv. 

qtialittes iw « dratn.i.i<li<t, with rpgaivl Ut wliisrh thett:' ii* 
gei»<?Fal (sritiiaij »ji»reetu(,?nl. have, {leriatjrl, Ijytsa stdheieJilly 
itw widts iuid |ii'?H?tr4ititbt nbserrutints *4" inantsew.. wheitterrif idty 
■ 01 * of emii't, and' Ids itiijeidotm atsd Hy,!4{e}SHith’ enisNfritt'tit'j'SJ of plidyy 
ftre «>hviou« uicrifA But the sp-eatt eyeelleuee of iwiih lib tniKPiiici* •* 
tnul iuHeouiedk's* i.« tlieii'deliMeatinnnJ'eh-'snieler, I'bw i?* (:«>wd5ti»»'tn?»i, 
less than in other Klijotbethan tlnnuatird.'H l»y hton, but nwre 
I.iy eIaiH4i<'.st,l models imd ri}h.'.-«', a« in hi-s olBeridwieF rd’ the oniftr:'*,.!''* 
or hi.s fidelity to Idhioriea! authuritiea. f-»r l'dse‘>|»yiia,f of the 
pkni Silt*} type.H. It i-s »\m eoiH-lif.t<»(!e»| By his toeihed of mahinit ra< h . 
I'lorHOit tldj illastmtioji nf-rmy trail <»f htdnojir, awj by Itits ■t}|.n{*»o}ifrt 
to «tihHtit«j'C ■t.Jeseripth.m for tlnniut, smm} safin:* .rru* aitd td-. 
exatfiterfdi* his hatiro intt* tar<t**. '‘rhiH, in /feer*,* Vttti t/i 
Nuituuit', mdy Hobadill n-pre.'^.eufs the enuiph se u.m .tnrui'e.Si-n 
of a type' info an inilivishiul ; and, if) UoHJioh-u-o ><• I’-oh;, ilr 
iiuiividtialj'St! ion foUoH.s the hiaHtd tinr.*’ of e.ust.stijtt'. Ayioo, 
eaeh person is net forth with aiieh slFtinetuess of detail fh.tl, wi.ih 
if ahb v!wt«tjjwfh«i, it often ilFttaefs frotn the |tdere‘.t of •rfiimu loti 
Only its Thr AMtrnmf ia Ihero nit Hifftv abtenee of thO it)*p> tfiiin 
■ ys..l, Hfa yoaljae ■ ■■ ^ lOi- 

Ny iSuji M iMoi it Vhny, 1. « , I SI d, ^ • y * * 

(htjitiMti, d, y , .vtebrt, I,).!, pjs. i’a .-A ii.jjm.ftMvy?... I j, > i , <,1,^', s 

04nt'4y t,trirtiifs(Ok,i {}ii"«»t»i,'!e«4iS!e pv, 31 ft, Jf.ttsari* a*-.,- tmo , n, \k 

Mtkt, I'lfil, vot n, |i, 4iii. 
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trsirriility. Akin (,i> (!ii« arc Jonsnn’w over-iiHe of liie iong 

iiKsiiologinj alter the faKliidii of claHsicMl nitKlclis, the hcavincs^a and 
ci»artcii«SH wduch Ida rcalian often givcs*t.o hia vocahulaiy imtl his 
thoroug'liiH'Ha, which reftwea to let go person, HjKHicli, or situatfon 
ludil it ja a!>Hi>ltiicly eshauated. Yet, in H{)ite of all tliese liinitjv- 
!ion«, JtiyKon'n comic diaracteriHation rcnmiiis among t.hu greatcHt 
^•hiet’cmentM of the hh>g)iHh (Iraina, becjuiHe of its clearness and 
certainty, its richrn'ss of humour and its d^am!ltic' veracity. A, W. 
^Ward in justified in giving him piv-emincncc in the highest specieH 
of comedy, tts|it: ‘in which cvm'ything else is Kubordinated to the 
dramiific unfolding of character.* * * 

, ' Whftt most discourages the rftidei' of Jonsoti is the absence 
of ciiaKU,, ,fon«on wan certainly ineapablo of depicting no|)!e 
passioiiH or of writing winsome verse; Init in hi.s [ilttys h« resolutely 
• refused to attmupt^eitlier. I'liis rofunal, hi marked contrast with 
the |>ractice tif hi« fellow Ivlizalicthium, is prcciBely tlio luigative 
.side of Jjis most lumitivu mharaeteri.sticH. Ho did not write of 
ptissiotm, but of follies- - not of fairyhimk but of Ijoudoii ; ho often 
ilelibomtely prefciTcd {iroso to poetry, an<l he alwuyH rcfitniined 
poetry to his .subject. If poetry must, at times, luivo frecdon), it 
lit times, have rc.straiiifc ; if, at times? it yitiy soar on fancy’s 
witig (>*' cvoiio glorious or apjialUng habitants for our reilectiotj, 
at other times it may well cling to tlio aiituiilitieH of tlaily tssisfecnce. 
♦t Jomedy, of all I'orms of Hteraturer has its duticH In the street or 
liiivern aatwusll as hi Arden or on the scUf-eoHat of ilohemiii, Jonson 
found neither chiirm nor heroi.siii in London .streets, thoijgh 
^lotli were iimpiestfonaldy there. He found neither the truth 
and pimsion thiit lay at tlie heart of jiuribiulsm, nor the joy and 
fancy that. stiiTed tlie light-heai’fed moods of Fletcher, Blurley, or 
Htirriclt. But lie mirrored ivhut lie saw' of men and manners Avith 
iifi untiring fultdity. heiglitenod and co1mm;d his picture with a 
hearty and virile humour and i interpreted it by a somul and 
eeioorious mnnUity, Imaginative idealism, clmraet eristic of the 
LJI/.idu'ilian ag? and its literature, had uuotli('rundagreaii*rm:iHlr!*; 
biif inlercst iu tlu' depiction and eriticism of tlu> actual Hfc. <>/ the 
day an intenst es-seiitial to vitality in the Utcratun; of any age, 
ami manifesl in lh« gohUm days of the .\nnuda im ut'll as in 
degeiienU*'' •Jacobean tiimw -had its chief exponent in dunson. 

Hlis iiiflnence, counmuuling in his own day, iia.s eou^imicd down 
pi file pre^'ut, ,, ilis tromedies Were imitated so hoon a.s ^(hey 
apjieared ; witness /vVd!ro! IFownn, iu her ilnnun' (lOUU, acted 
i»y Heuumont nud Fktcihe|: studied in his hcIuwI. as '/Vie 

'*• ♦ ■ * » * - 
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IViHiuiti flaii't', wrilh'ii !>y tho fonDcr', -^fKirttnn, 

Middleton niMi ( ’liopman protlti-d tVoni hr-^ ex!Uii{do. ( if Irtler dr, iuisa 

tififc'i, i*'iel<3, ilundolpli, (darf-wrii^iii, Nfdii.»[>r< and >f.'iY tu nanu! 

no others iniijiliiyed ■loii'^onV nU'Eh‘u}>j a.iol vrrist*' its 

liUltnun’. Tiie ciiiiu’dv of JiiniiiHir.s lieeatno, iu buH., rii? r',: 4 tHl>i!''lii'i! 

(iindel, wlui'li lew Inter widfer;^ nltnyelhrr disreitaviii'tl. All ri’Jils-sfi!’ 

(■oinedv nvvn(‘f| ii,H iiiliueni’e, jind reniinisee'nees uf its rno-n etfr'et hy 

1*^ 

HiH’iM'K rutt! fY|H's (if eim'raeler fotind tlieii' wav into evijry Idnd of 
1’here were otlu'r leitderH in resii'tir eomedy. Middleton 
in {Hirtii’Ufjvr, who may he nuid to hisve «ef :m exiyrfijtle (ti n i«-,-.44 
Haifrical, hw-n inoml. hnS. hardi? h,rws Hanymi. reiirtveritaMon of 
London inunneru But .hm.miii t-tijuitined {hrottgli hn life fitrti'.tlfA’ 
clwer Eulvucnii' nnd exeiHftliU' of .Herion?. reHibnu, * 

Aft<?r the Ih'Htttnitlon, dtntMni'H re|»nl^(4i»*n, h',f ■,% time, im ie,i >' t d. 
Dryden’s prais-e wirM eeliofft hy I'letnudi nmi i.d!> t-y- 

(JittHe who were mewt eatrer (u iit'O ela-Mit'e.! t'Ofd nerdf-lH' 

previtii jjj (he (lieHtrfei. Ihdh hi^ !;T3j.»«:'e{ir.^ :vm| fjt-« re<nH»^n‘*t were 
held, ht hiuh esfee-m, 11n„- fortner vtvn revivcM,!, I.nsf did not 
hrdd Ihe Bfage, ■ 'i’lns latter hniml a wurin wektnnr on ihe suage 
ftivj limintttiintd ihetiweive^t them ditring tins Iniiii; ireriw! when 
Shtlh.eBpcare'H roinnntir emmnlie"^ failed to p!en.ife IktTikt.4fm)iW 
«li«t|:j}'»enreti ( L'Tll ), ereii Befnre ,4<!s Jklt: If ryt,ni''iif'd to 
the Kirjgt;?. (,l7fu), and, t.>f 'fk* Il'i'wniK: and thf 

fjel’ane fin« oHthwfeil tlm righteenih eeidnry on tin” 
fnihlid bofirdB, The ln,H{ thr(.u? wma.- revived By 't;art'is-ls,,-.»lio njfijtsi' 
!)j'tnight out a revision of Evtrp Mnn in /oA {innn*ur. "That jtlsiv 
f’ontitnn'd on the singe well into (he nimdeetdlt e.entnry. <• 

..ftjnson'rt j(.iJljiefire, !Ji«»rwiver, lm,s heen felt in the nowhu-, vtdl 
as in the ilrsvHMt. lijs plnys have fsetni read svetd tmve 

always wneoMraged a stndy nf the altsnrdilie# <4" ehmaeter nnd (In,- 
inemiKniit tes of nnntners. Fteldiug ntid Jsimdlett frere eon, of 

(heir ineeiitive.nnd Ihrlo-ns, wh,» htmw ilietn well mnl him .clfm t,4 
Bot'iudili, nni-l, to no inronshlerithle estent, hn^'f' hm-n injleh?o 4 xn 

f.iteir SilggeM|.i<tJJ. Nh;»t s»Hly sre l.hert! S|n:;ei|te re herald, as sees, rm i# 
l.Ween/h'iil ofthe huid Bnsy raidtlf hfgins. fnif {(f heoTseoioie imro 
linn itmi rtnu'.'seftn'iHatitni are often •strifcingh JotHindutt in methmJ 
!snd tdlvt'l. Wln'llu'C dnnsna’^s I'uinedies jtr»*-ever agnirt 
un the Ht.'is'n or nol, they stre litiely trt etjHtiiint* hmt( i*iO I'm-inis,,-*. 
in lief hut ii f’rjudt and «t'(U’(‘hitig |!rtwnt«£i»t» nl'feihie and (otly 

A -Ifcttifl, i S 'Sjf .'ji y it. 
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!trt* fKilumlly tired yt uu iti'e of nuus’,vs:i,l iH'lnovometit 

fi'i liirvjicld «>f limufHi S6('tivt(.y. and men *d' nvory vuriofy cd\t't!niiw 

or tHleut *liowt‘v»'r nufitU'ii to eonmiunti hucth.'sh in it, are dn^vn 

to t in* nlittorirja arena. ’Atnnvnion wm* ttnmintiHtrt in I <>(»(> ■wftosn 
» ■ *• 

wcrti not t’titm|flrnoujih' whn«n iiiHtinota iti aijothtir 

wonirl fiju'dlj; fiav‘0 dri\ en ilh(*m to ftin Korvict' of f;t«; ftkigt*. (Jt 
tlnwijj tllorgo t’!u»|t(i)fui was mi »-.xmnplt!. lio n as n [lonf; ; lint Ivin 
tntM did not }«iiul hitu townrdK tin; thonli'o, und, liiid nho (leaignfd 
Idntfor dnunii, nln- «'unld liuvo delayed tiin liirtli. {'or, iti Hion, wlntn 
floHiiOn wiin. Hlitnit t Henty«Kr’Vi'ii iutd l>ekker thirty, *ivf» 

slretnl^’ forty yi'ui> old. Ho wvtis twenty ■eigltt whiiti Mtirlnvre'is 
fVtni4«rteme wni«i firodneed, atid tlinn did not in viiU'ly yontli, nor 
^nntil lti« tnitni lunl nlroady tHken its mtudd. eonn, ’. tinder tho 
matkt indnemAtJ? <|r iunpirution wldeii fonned ShttkOfijTeare niid tin? 
Imtter |)layAvright.«. Nor .ivi it ere«n (foHain tlint he wns gfent'ly 
intereMteil in drmnii til! witJdii five vearK t)f the elnj<« of tin? 
eeiitnfy. I}<; did not siorro a yonthfn! Jinprentleeshijr to fcho 
theHtrieiil art, and he never learnt to think in any elinnintor Init 
liiii mv|i. ■ * 

, We gntlier from one of liif* early poeni?« { Kufhi/nimt* Hapt,m) 
that t ’baiiman wte-i iHirn in or near Ilitehin in IlertfordKhtre, ttiid, 
from tin? iitle-pntxe ol‘ hw that his liirtli year was lfsf»h. 

If.i-; fre^nenttv ?;ii(] ttoif he stndiednit both nniversitie-j, Jnit (here 
u: no I'erfaiu t-vidi'iiee !|int he W 51 H at eillmr. \S’ood UNierls (ha! 
he •.ju’tO -ionif (iiue lit On ford, in Ifjf'l or thereH!)in!*,-i. "ahe're lie 
wu.”. nto.o fseetieti! in the katiii and tlreek tongue-;, imt- not, in login 
or fihilo-a.jiiiv,' and tiiat he left wifhoni Inking a diytree, (H‘ )uh 
pe#-o>nal alhur-- for the next (wetdy yonrst, we kno^y nofhing. It 
!-• not iuriirohahle that Ini triivollod, tiind a pn-'Mtge in taie of hk 
|ioetiei I'Urafenfs Ihut, like he intiy IrtVi! .-^erve-tl ift the 

Nothef;huidri. As u tnmi of hdk'tH hlM H{JiM<ui-uuc;t;, appan’fdij. 
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was wwwle in a voIuiih; <>i" pfietry, Thr Shnihnr <;/' Xufhf, when 
iit! was thirtv-five, Fnan this time, was inisy.as ixiet nml 
dramatist until 1014, !un](, seems to tiave acldeved rej>ntatifii| nml 
(iirftingnisluMi friinids, though he gathered little wealth, 
Mere,s sjieaks of hiui in .lahO as a nmowtual seliolar, tragedtaii 
and eoniedinn. We know that he fomjri a iirilron in the earl of 
Essex, and that, after the earl’.s exwufh.ui its I, On}, lii‘ was ItefrieBded 
hy {n-in(;e, Iloni'y. to vrhpm he was aftpuititesi ‘server in orditiuryl^ 
I'he prinee etx'ouniged him in his work of trauslnting Homer, am! 
a}>}H>ar.H to havt! promivSeil him a pensi<>u ; hut he rlied iti tOUJ, and* 
{.,lhi).{imHU rceeivjed no further rovul favours. 

To all times future tffm liiiie’-j nmrk esIeTHl, 

^ iloiner no putrim I’oitml, nor t'lumiiisoi frieiuk ^ >■ 

In Itinri, ho had shared with .Marshm and .huisyn tlu' flSs|>h,'itetirt‘ 
of tin.' aulhoritie.s for ti«' .sjitire iu fut.stimrijf Hi)r otn flu! Keoftisfr 
kings neetly folhovers, and hud sutfererl imjU'isMument. Agaiii, in 
Itifkl, he UiUTOwly esraped pniiishmeiit for an unhHppy ref'Tenee to 
the Fianieii ipmou in The ihimpu-aeU:, ,!/«/ Tr'-ttjtjlif' qf ijhftrit.i 
^qf liifi'dif, whirh roiiscd the imliguation of the Freueh 
juiflm-sstitlor. k’rom fliupirirtti apiieared less fi'tspttuitly .as an. 
atlthotvatni •ho tlier! iu'tio very prosperous eiri'UjnstamTs tH ItiT-k 
He, was luiriod iu fst (tih’s's in thi^ Fields t, Hrd.uiigtou, iu his 
HpeakiH ttf fiis fonilt a-s without the ehureht. atul a tnomutteni h) 
liW friend ltdgo ,hmes, to whom he had >led$ealed hisifrattslattotj 
of Mvmeus, was theti erti'ted lo his memory, as /a "1 'hristiuK 
rbilosopher ain! Ihunerieul! Foett,' 

it is diflieult to eseape file eunvietion that .Minto waoK’pt'RHT in" 
his ideiitHieufhm of < 'htifuuan with the ‘ rival p»tet ' of Kt(uke,st?i'isre‘!» 

iiiid it httsii Iteeu urgued with great ftirro and htgenttily* 
iihitt t:lu? -rivalry , hern j«(.lifut«d !,uity- fw tnua'it obewlit,Ti?* Ht the 
•work i>f hotli siiifljors, juu-i, tluit iht.' ttoU? of iitiger it! t.!te strafu 
of irivei'tive -wliielj frotpumtly Ttj»{«mrs m ( 'haptnau's |i«n-ms anil 
prelui.ms, hitluo'to inUtrprtiltwl iii his fuvom* ft's the nattiraf.i't'orij «il 
a'greal .'iriist for inferior work, was the outemue ofliitler pmsiu,.'-.! 
reseirfjuent ul lUit success tjf the' tmhdteml Hhakespeare an«f wm 
di.reetly aijiied at h«i. .Meordiug ti» this, view . V'/u J aeo-.m.s 
in Ihe l.jlt'i volume of patents, K the poiuit itidii-.tied hy ,'d!i ikt- 
speare in his iwimty-lh'st sotmet : Htdofe-nitm, in LnZi'n 

Is imsfiJirhid ptjrlmit of iihttpiMutt m reply to hH mat<’VoJe»i 
uHtteks, suid Tmiim anti Ortlmtia tin oialtorap' ea^tigatioo of 

> tital /fc« ttsV'al Tsi*?, t*J AoleStf A;:ii's<'=B, )H>t * 
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Cliapinan’s extravagant laudation of Iloiner, hia i)raise of Greek 
ideals and his contempt (jf all poets who were not his equals in 
scholarship. Thougli not proven, the ^^the.sis cannot be lightly 
dismissed. ,, 

We are told that Chapman wa.s a student of the classics who 
made little progress in philo.sophy ; but hia earliest works oxhil)it 
him rather as a motaphyaiciau in verse than as a di.sciplo of the 
hmions of ancient art. Paa.sagc.s in The §hml(>w of Night 
and in Ovid's Banquet of Sauce, containing A coronet for his 
3fistr(‘ss PhUosophi/, The amorous Zodiac and other poiuiis (L'iPr*), 
may l)e jn-aitKid with Ju.sticc; hut they wilt q.cver be wisjely 
read. * In the dcdic»tion of tln;^ second volume, he disclaims 
all ambition to please the vulgar— "['he profane nmltitude 1 
hate, and hnily consecrate my strange poems to tho.se searduPg 
Sjiirits, wiiom learning diath made noble and nobildy sacred.’ 
Yet, evei» among ‘searching .sjurits,’ some reluctance to return to 
poems in the main .so warped and ob.scnro as these may well 
be found Bettor work was to come. In his continuation of 
Marlowe’s Hero and Lcatider Ghapman not unworthily 

tiompleted an incomparahle friigntent, ami, in ' The Tears of 
Peace (KKIP), dedicated to hi.s young patron, [trince l[om'y,'he 
reaches his hap{)ieat moods a.s an original poet.* By A ndronmehe. 
Liheraia. (Kil l), lie added nothing to Ins repiitatioi,|. The subject 
was an lud’ortuuato one — the marriagti of Iho espT of Somei'sot 
and h’ranct's Howard, the divorced lady Ms.sex — and* was treated 
'hi so en?gm,atic a nuumcr as to Tualfc necessary a subsequent 
prose justification of its aims and intentions. Dwtinctiou of mind 
'’and iihfcUcctnal vigour are apparent in all Chapman’s work ; hut, 
though he may occasionally soar, iic never sings, and his Tinost 
versi;s“ possess gnomic and didactic, rather than lyric, quality. 
When it emerges from the eutauglcments auiid which the (mrrent 
«f his re<hK!ti<n\H is usually split, his jMWitry ciin be as limiiid as it 
is stately. But not often do we luffir .such music us when he tells 
a.s,tliat liTetcher's FruthfuU Shepketmhsse 

l£<mevvrt the goldew tvorltl aiul IuiIiIm (iimttgli «!1 
I’Ihi holy laws of lionicly Bustoral, * 

Where lloweifH and frtuulH mul uyniphs ftinl Kisni-gods 
Ainl all tin! -IS rams Ihnl their (ihi ubodas. 

YlTtough Chapman Wits well Inmwn US a draiuai isi, in intiH, only 
two |:»laya liy his hand' are. extant which wen; pnalhccd before 
BHnde^ of Aiexautfria- (iirinl.ed l.'dhl/ and 

/In Hijmerous dagns Mt/Hh (prinba! Ihsm), probably tiic play 

' * T ■■ 
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nsentioucd by itenfsluwu as IVi*’ (|/' in 1;V.*7. Ik>th 
!«'« cninndiffj ; but tieitlRT tlestU’vfH any jKUiiciilar mjtice. Uiough 
tluj firHf, apficiir-s in bwn ftunnoH.sj'til nii the .-.tuiie, nnd fhn 

.st!'*oin! cnutaiiis min or two chnivu'ttu’H ilniwn with aotnc <‘!i:;V('riu*HB 
iiiid .sjiirit. Al Foaha IfiOo). aiintiinr nuiiH’dy, was first 

}>rmlutH'd mulvv tiu'. (jtk'. Thi: H'orAf runn ytu Wltnis, am! tH-i.|i|tiyH 
H surjiri.siinx luivaui'f in linunatin U-chninnr- Tin’ jianly 

Ihh-i’owwI fVmn d'emnni;, is isiixeniiuis and exfnllcii!. ami mnkm? 
a jovod rruiiunvork £m' a. fytfirical skclch of litiimuir« (iovnloiH'ti 
through amusing sitmitimit* in tho iimnnrr of Jonsmi- As a writer 
of t;otvu’,«iy, hevn, and in FuFu'artl llnritu im notii'«:<t laf in' j. wimvn, 
hownvnr, ho had fol!;tl>i>ratof~.^f. ‘haiumiti aj^jnnirs tv tin? gft'ati'sl 
udvaniage. VVlten dealing with lightiT fiicnics, !i« nmKhaw’omh’fh 
tliftugh with aiiuhigirw, to w rite an nnirdlati'd sty h'; and, iruwnvnr 
hn may inihsnlf have jmdVrrt'd tin* height ts’^ifd: anri frintastie rhytorin 
of hiri trastedica. {hey ure iiulisjutl-afiiy inferhir in «:t>Wf.f.n;}c{iost* 
and fin' U'hs natural in I'uio tliun the drannift ho to 

dnsjtiHi:;. • 

hot* tour or Itvtr ywars ivftiT the o|»rning of tin» Hovtutliventlt 
century, ti’haiutian, don},)th>w hrt-ansn ho was mmuirinfi with tlw' 
ciifttinnntiou of his trniislHtimt of limner, i.'i:>»tt"tt:sntnd' tmildag to 

(Iraitudiic hfnnit.uft'. Vh- Jtu!:., ho had, nr'irlmttlv', rrsimn'td hij< 
«ijm«:iion w'i|h ftic thratrt'; fin’ two jdayg were {irintotfm thn 
fnllowitig y»*»;t 'V7fc (tn(iii:in*in iTs/t*'-,- and 
In tlir first *nf these, ('liaiunan throw hin rhirf sitTiiglh jnf*i iT 
romnnth: love ojiiitodc iuif'odHre'i ini*i the fosnio «i;htnfu! of tfig 
Jihiy, and nitci’ctnlcd iti imparting t** it nn ittknwily and wwomnciHiM 
foreign (« hirt character and t,!!)cn{. df«rj..*<cnr /.*'» t/i'ct'.*w|K'ni? 
strongly ; Intf the main jilot is stthHCiiiitcntly ohsn'urwl ’by the 
Hltlflllig of the nenfre of intcresf t:«t ffic chara.i'to-r wim g{fc:;!ii bis 
name t<» tins plncc. This clrwi-rli, cmu’vivcd ^^nnd diieuis!,.- titan 
gn!l, whose wit tftul eonlnc-sfi in a tryiiij* ids nation arc {dcaatuiUj 
rmtdered, at imyo «|Hdl» the ^ay ts.'s a work of art atai hrc|M it 
idivn tta aii entortoitmmub kder iti his carci.r, <’haia»ii^n wrote 
two tnim? ctitHcd«,»s»''»d/<ty7J'n// i|H IfiiiJ, sitown fy g-fii fi-i 

to hn airntfajdatkni «f the Allmtaudro hirc.iiomo.i, 

and Titr. Wi-tMnmut t|irhti**d liThit 'tntd tools junt with 

Hhtrlcy in a third, 77ht:Brt#t|«hiitol The laat. tmmed mM-a 

Mtfic to tTha.|«iitot\ irnd ijwithw of llm ullnrs rWs to anyiliing 
ii{}|iro;n:hjtjg e-ytaslierii*#, Tkt' Whitiutm Tmrrn, tlm idea of wldch 
Jh lamanrcd tVout i\dir«tiu«, iit nnl ulttiiigitJtlitT wairfins' r.i |HHH'r am} 

, • W, rthajfc VMS,.- 
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has some characteristic passages, but entirely liiila to arouse interest 
in its charaetara or admiration for the cont;rivance of the action. 

His translations apart, Chapman’s faiw; rests upon his tragedies 
founded on French history, of which Bimif JyAnihois (priutSd 
1()(>7) and The Itevenge of Bimij .D’Amhois (printed 1(518) 
have always and rightly received most attention. The sid)Jects 
here cholen were singularly adapted to disx)lay the qualities of 
his geniu-s, never im|:)rc,s.sive save on an •elevated stage. Ihmi/ 
D'Amhoift was by lar the moat succe,ssful of Ins draTuaa, its j)ox)U- 
larity being due, in part, to its revival of recent hi.story, in x)art to 
tlio character and career of the chief figure, fiirnutd by nature’for 
an iinuncible hero of t'ijmance, and*in jrart to the glowing rhetoric 
wliicli q^ertainly rises in places to pure and irai)asHioncd poetij. 
Some entril'.s in llenslowe suggest that Ihmy jyAmboyi, and not 
Marlowaj’.s Afemdere (f T'antt, m Collier tluuight, may have been 
the jilay for which piiyinents w'crc made in ir)i>ld; but, if wo a-ssign 
to it 80 early a date as tins, we must allow a revisiou after the 
death of ISliwabeth, wlio is spoken of ns the ‘old Queene.’ The 
sources of this drama have not been ])reciHely d'-'tormined — Do 
Thoids Hifitoriac .sun' teniporii^ and Ikmset’s Ifidoiri>,‘i Tmfptpiaf, 
from which it ^vas stipposed that the. anchor <lerivcd his iu<;i- 
dents,^vcre not published in l{i(i7 — ^aud Chajuuan, thevofore, 
must have had recourse to contemporary iwsc.ounts. Tiie part 
of Bussy was acted by Nathaniel, Field. A revised version of 
the play by-Tlioniiw D’Urtby was {produced on the sbige of the 
dlieatre itoynl in 1091. For The liemnge of Bimy lyAmhow 
and the tt-sigedies 7'he (hmplracw, Ami Tragedk of Ohmim 
I)uke <tf Byrov (printed 1(508), he drew <lire<rtly from a trans- 
lation of 8erre.s’s Inventairc. (JCniral de fHiMoire de F-mnee 
l)y Kdwku'd ()iriihe.stoi!, {lublishcd in 1(507“ Grimeston supjde- 
niented Serre.s, w'imse narrative ends in KOOH, from Matthieu’s 
IMsioirc de Franee suid other contemporary writers. 

In fiis first triigcdy, the court of Henry III i.s emi)Ioyed as a 
frsutW'. for the full length portrait of the lu’illtant adventurer, Bus8y„ 
whose love afliur with 'famyra,: countess of ldotit8orr.y, betrayal 
to licr husband and last stand when cjujircled by his niemios, 
make an admirable drama of the heroic ami melodramafsc iype. 
H is succf-ssfid in a stylo thoroughly KliaalRdhan (the antifliesiri of 
(he in which violcwt. iMicneB and extravagant idictorlc 
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"WarhuilotiV ecmk, '/’/it: Ytirhshirf' UrnUi it'ontun ntn/ her Sun, and 
Fatal Loir, Frciidi tra-L^cdy, hruininnsid tluit ■m'Xf, 

liiniNclf, (»!)ly ;M»d ( 'I)uj»aaii.‘ Indli nf mIksih 'Ih- Itn-wl.’ 

‘('fiulil ivuikt' a insi-iitiiH'.’ <.dily inte sut'li raTU{,i>.i‘'if inn iiy ( ‘h;i.|)ni:,in 
18 <‘:Vditijf. 'i'/o iri’inin’iihii’ .Ifns’/i'r ot ih*' fn'n lioiuitrnifilt' lhnifit';i 
(O' JfiiitH of i’tott’f: ihf' Muhih' Tt'Mpl*\ tifiii t.f/ni'oiiif's JuiO) 
|>t'r}'in‘tii(‘d ;ij in ITi} k IVidiidtlv iit' \vnj!«' ullit-ra; th|* 

merits nf tliis picee iid'nrd iiisijfrjeienr vrarriinf for .Ic'iis.ttri-i 

jtliuHitf,. ^Vhile. t? Would iu» U-Hsnt'rl to tleuv the iireHenee tif 
mu.w'li!iiic i'oi'ee Hiid fervid |>ni-tr^ in hest !rii!.ietHe.s, 

it stiuild lie iiierr inuiy to fhumdh-r him line «en-*i!>riifv‘ or rieiieute 
diseriuiinutio!! in the portrayid j/f rhstnw'ter.-' lit:- is u'l'ciii either 

in itn'ettfi*»n os' I'oir^f untl, {houi.di hi?* HiirL itfioifnils: Iti 

■ttiHe Huyitipt, moral :i|ro|jh?hep!(.-. ntel higi' j:rtfe!tt'»l ?.etit!nseuf;?t;, tmi} 
tiioitr.|j ttu' for ohr-ferviitii'iri js n*H ri?*, ?(*?»!.. there !>* rtu itjviiirifth:' 

eoiirNt-neRH in iti-? iihre, Ihe ciunetiie-. .throf all im.’ji eitlser 3:W 
(liH:eiveiVt or dri’t'iverS ; Id** tru,ii>,r aie often Hiile iiirvni th't’U 

(htt !!)«'■!■*? of |diy»'h';jt cjierjiy r-Mid fetineioiiH' ; ‘pafhoift he 

twsver and he to have }rc?eii ini’a|ti!.lde or tnttieuirottM 

of ftaiuiiitg the pratntit oS'h lovid.tle wottran. h'lnipnriiti’s 

usrd det'Oi’tuistation fe* tdftrus I hardly wiij otu* 
idli'jififUM,,:):',, K*»r we piiy hi:ii|,He,£t,j fv* ht 4 ‘ Iftotigii 

reiiwted j»» wwt. He Wtra .»ver})Hr*lr!U'<! ttot ho hy fhf’ 

weigltf of" hifl h’jnadiie «« 3 rtd:Jft»h»jn st^tnHo of if>i iiu}««1jt4iee 

rttni him ticHt. by way »>f |ii:*eot"}|itpi,!. jMU'itS!;* 

iMid fjrrtiiirei, Eiinl it. will th,<{. e4i?*il> f»r*»'vi!? trt ftife 

(tira.eure of ttie ssiim, bike .Mihrstt wrifitsjt; in frt'o.iie, he is usiiii,;. aH 
it; we.j'o, hirt h-fs htuid. Hut apprteMdt hut» fttvi. ttiitler of 

licuuer, wht* W4w» ■‘uoju.d to him, »t4i.r ijnd fate,' wlM.-ij iKifh jjerdiiii .atid 
rhuraetei* are insd Sm will f«* ktiowfe fhtr trlrrit he i.**. 

if 

lt» C ‘hiqiiu.sn >« view^lfomrr w,t>t riot onl> euiperoj a,.t»ojio tin* |foei.-*, 
fit* the of (neii utwl phihr'UipherH, *tsf itii b»>ok‘* 

In ulf isitnh-, Ifourer S'* the flr>rff*tstid Ite-st . . "Hil of Idui, jii'T-tirdhe' }i» 
.oM,r jitn-jf, gra.vit stfsd juiiit-iul* Hbifttreh, ai'e >dl .Arf* detkteed, inm 
huueth oj‘ At iW-* •ifsreie. Ii*- tfSiHi* eosjIhiH-sl ifsevh'io, 

tonf he ivoidd Heew.ft* hate IswuHelf a-i d>J*-i'ily iii'i|!iri'i| 

'■ the Hjdi'il of hiii.iifmt miuhiiil. it win* uniiH-d, 

»li«t |''Ji 4 it| 3 tdhi»tl iwtHs a Vefidoit of ttojueJ' 

’he Ifoitmth!’ of j«id tllrerUte-i'. .j»or 

ti'itiwlitfe llniiiei- reiirmlue** ltd MiWiitirr 
-dtiiir* ll*» it tsta btJj'.dMimf nllee 

•' «f any ttathur tft turn Idw VEfir*! ffty 
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word,’ iuid disclaimed in his own axse any such intention* In 
Chapman, tlie i>rig’ht cqualJlo stream, that rcHectcd sun and stars 
and t)pen heaven, dashes through the (hasms and ravines of^a 
mountain country. Tlje stately breadtli and sweeping curve and 
quiet eddy arc lost, Imt sixeed and volume and mjye.sty remain. 
1’he famous version deserves its fainch 

• ‘Oar ilomer-Ijucan,’ as Daniel styled him, did not apjxoar as a 
translator till he was nearly forty years ofd. ,The first instalment 
of his luboui-.s, Seareu. Baoh'ti of the JIhuIch of Ilomcre (i and ri 
and Vlt to xi),*wus publi.shed in laPf!, and dcilieated to the earl of 
Jissex.* In loot) ivcrc published thb first twelve bool^s, dedicated to 
[«’inc« Henry, and the completed* ///ar/, without date (books l 
and II tuiiiing been re-written) about Kill. It appears from lj,ia 
own .statemmit that he wi;(»te the last twelve boolm in Rfkion weeks, 
^riic metre, a fourteun-syllabled riming (louplet, one of the oldest 
English nioasurc.s, was a sixteenth century favourite, and had been 
employm^ in a trauslation of ten hooks of Homer, from a hVonch 
version, in lafil, by Arthur Hall Chainnan’s Aehillca Sh-kki, 
‘translated out of the eighteenth book, in tho 'heroic couphst, 
and prefaced by an epistle attacking Sealiger, was also imblished 
in bifid. The fii'.st twelve books of the tidiissiei/ in the heroie 
coupRlfr apiKiared in Kibl, with a dedication to the earl of Somerset, 
and tlu) second twelve within another year. I'lic Wdrka attd JMi/s 
of Hesiod were next undertaken ami eouipleted in Hi^B. In IBKi, 
both the Mktd and the Odi/m’i/ were isgned in a folio cntithMl The 
Whole IforA'cs qf Homer, Prinee of Focto, and, with /kdraehtmj/o- 
mimbux, the Hi/iuun and the Hfiojranm in Ki'21, the first complete 
translation of Homer into English was made, and the author could 
say, “rhe work that 1 wa-s horn to do is done.’ 

Like* the jiyramid of faius <.'e.stias, it was planned a.s ‘a relhge 
firt’ hi.s numiury'; to Homer's km'ping ('ha[)ma.n committed Ids 
name and fame. .And to Homer lm» owes his rejmlaHon, as to his 
long eompaiiionship with Homer he owed ids child’ happiness in 
lif' In the ])rf‘senee of that mighty shade, he forgot Fiiit quarrel 
with ihc world, (lie cloud of anger that sat iqiou his brow liispej’seil 
and his .smd hud jicuce. 

.# 

John Marston, a man of good Hlirop-shiro family and son 
of dnhn Marston, a member of the Middle Temple, was probably 
!)orn, and yerUiiply educated, in Oovontry. Italian blood, on 
Ids mothers side (she vV'as t!io daughter of an Itulian physiidan, 

. ‘ i-iiifi, fin- furtijin- on .Oliftjxrciaaktil'fojK?)*, vot, iv, diftp, j, pj), ‘il, U',!, 
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Aiiilvew helps us to mt<k*rst«iui soxiie of his ,i;f!UUH 

!:ui<l Ghiinictcr whiclx (Hstiii.s'utalKul him Among his fellows and made 
lifm iit tlie Stine time a tvjiji.’al reprm'idativ!* of his age. l it* was 
admitted to Brasenose eollege, Oxford, and gradiiaieti in 
Marstou liegan Ids litefary career as a sdiri.st. efiaiigctl his muKC 
and ctift'n'd the dramatic field in tin' last year of the. sislccnth 
centur}', liiif dcsi.'fted iht' (Itcalrc for the charcli in liin}'. He vvas 
|irc.s<'!itcd (o the Hviiyg of ( ,'hristclinrch in Hampshire, anti married 
the daiiglitcr of a clcrgymaa, William Wtlkc.s, cliapluiit to Ja,mc.s I, 
Hen Jotistsn sarcast jealh" ohserved to Itniaimond 4hat hMsirstoii 
wrote luH father iu-law's laagu-hitigs. am.i, his father in hew Ids 
comedies.' A t>*llee,ted Imt iaeomjdeB- edition of tiis jilays was 
jHs’ldislu'd in las lifetime by ^VilItam Aheares (Id.'j;!), wh,/* sfieaks of 
I'lim as *aow in his Aatumn and deelinitig age.’ aiat 'far distant 
from this plaer,’ hat idaims for him a {.ki.-iitjon maon.!' the hesf- 
|KH'ts of his time. Me maile no demand.^ of Idsowti i 5 {)oa tlmaltiim 
you of fto-stefify. When he died in itfSI. hr* was hurit'd fwside 
his father in the 'I’emple elmreli, Hinder the wfetm?,' says Wood, 
‘which hath written oii it iihlli'iimi Sutentm' :M£mi|oa was thus 
faithful to flte smifimenf: whiels, tu fiertsism of the waftitiwi of 
most |»ot;ts, indneod hitu, in his earlier life, to ilmlieiite irsH works .to 

forg'etfufmm : 

* li*'{ HtSjcrts ju'iiy 

Kta* ijvrr itieir fniri* iwaans tiaurish may ; 

Jhit fis for tiirr, tmiarrj Olilivitm . 

y«'v<tnr mo <(niol;,'i«'i;’oiil my ori/nn, ' ' -v 

in any cwtininte of Mnrslon, it ouglit to 1 .h.' remeinhia-ed that la* 
suffered .|'ri>m no iihisioiis A 

Pftpro worthier Iixioh, hi .sitonoo of ttiy wtaio, 
sii'oy WH'ttW'ly, free fmiw toVr or 

*» 

.Awl, tugaln, ‘.lit? tintt. iinnfes w.orm* <"*f my riines than riiyst>lfe,3^,:| 
8C!i«*u Itini, for heo ciiiuiof; larthnt fhtuk.H ■ hetie.r i«i a .foole,' As 
ijHW of letters, Marafou t'lnh^irkmJ at onee !ip<‘n ’a trophU-d j-ea 
Af noises and Itoar.-e dis|«i.t,ea.' in iShM, he |»nhli"'lfed f«i» volmiwe, 
y%i\3ti^kmai’plinwm qf Pp 0 mfthm‘$ fmit(ftr, Ax^i f '< Anut Sfitltxi. 
iwul, laler., Thx l^murrfq of ViUnnh, ilpiieateil ‘‘to his most e«fe<iiie(l 
and hest i/elovt'i! Heife,‘ erost^ing- bhuh'a witii mull, riiho, %viils .-.lano 
urrogiUJce, had churned the title of father of Kinth^iE •■■uiiu' 

I (ti'ni. ftilfnw me wlm 

And he <lm wtwint! iCnylfels Mw^irinf. « « 

I'inH miedifying" duel hu« tit'oti dealt with hi a prei iom^-ehapter 
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of tlic {vrescnt \vork, Jind ticed not detain ns here *. Marstoii had now 
acliieved sonftjthing of a rofiutatiou. He is mentioned f)y iVieres, in 
his Paliadh Tamm (159H), among the cjiief Jiiiglish satirists, and, 
in The Rehmiefrom. PertumuH (acted in 1(501), he is addresaefWjy 
tlie title ‘Kinsayder,’ under udiieli he had written a note in The 
Seonrge. (if Villnnle. Here, his portrait is Ijoldly drawn as 
,‘a rnlliun in liis style,’ who 'bucks a pr()|)e)’ steed’ and ‘cuts, thrusts 
and foins at wliomsoever he meets.’ No sooner had he joined the 
ranks of the dramatists (han he set alnfiit liiin in the .same 
deliherately i^ggressive fa.shion, ‘his shield hung ever in the lists,’ 
In ti|^) famous ‘war of the thea(j.-e.s,’ a war in which most oS the 
draiiititists oPtho dayVere involvt^jl, Marston’s name is imeeaBingly 
promiuent. He aimed an oecasional shaft at Shakesi)eare, a.s in 

the paro(Ty (in The Semoy/e of VHhmk) * 

« * 

• ..y yuui, n mail, ii Kingdom for « man, 

or the, line in The M((le<)ntmU 

* 1!1«, lio, ho, ho! arts thorn, old T riioiK’imi' ? 

but luH chief viohmeo wa.s directed against donson. 'He had many 
(piarrela Avith .Marston,’ said donson, of himself, to Drnimaoud, ‘l;t’,at 
Inm and took his pi.stol Irom him, wroto'his ./hicpfstcr on him; 
tht)*TTegirming of tliem were, that Marston represented him on 
the stage.' don.son represents hinnself as patientlj* sn-staining the 
‘ petulant ijtyles ’ of his enemie.s‘nn every s (age ’’for three years, 
•and, at tastj unwillingly forced into i^-ejoinder. It is sometimon 
argued— on siemlm' evidence, however- - that Atarstou's lirst attack 
•im dtyison was made not in a play but in The JSeimr(/c of 'Vtikt/nm, 
under' the name ‘judicial ’ror(Huitn.s.’ But dotlson, at least as 
early 4iH ISAiU, Ijad expiassscd some of his literary jndgments upon 
the stsfge. Daniel, jn his opinion, ‘a good honest man, hut no poet,’ 
^Bad Imen jinblidy ridicided in J'Jvee// Man. in Ifw and 

tlio noble i>arta which donson assi^ifned to himself—Asper in Eimrp 
Man <nit of Jim Ifmimtr, Hrites in (Jynthm’n KeeeJit, Horace In 
J^aetmkir-~nd' hm than his tinflattering |')orfcrHi(3 of tmemles, natur- 
ally provoked and suggil.sted reprisals. We need not winder (hat 
he was facetiously .sainted by Dokker in his ‘tints.; or four imiles 
of names,’ ‘'Asper, t..lriticus, (^pintun, Huratius, Blaetais,' Theatre- 
goers familiar wiLij the charaetcristicjs, literary and per.soua.1, of 
the pojndar dramatists wore, probably, aimtsctl by the.se personal 

rivalries, 5 iIi.sh!ujU.h and emmter tw-saiitta, uml pleasure iy (he 
■ » 

* Of. vol, iv, cliaji. *vi, pp. (532; mu! liit). p, r,Vi\ 
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audience hronglit, profit to the aiitliors, at least , we guUun- 
from Jouson's rciuarkii ia PnttmUr : 

Wliiit (hey havft ilmte n'l’, 

' t «m nil! iHftVi'i! wiill; if if >riiv<' (hi'in ninaf, 

Or got (iii'iii I'ioiiit's, Mis ivvlO iliat whm (iu'ir riwl. 

Only niiiniiK'fi fliein, 1 am wirry (’or 
Hiiitio liffici' (laturof*, hy ttii> ri'-it -at dfjiwn 
'iVi nm in flint vile liiu«. 

ht laPif. !t play was perlViruuMl ;if rotirt, pridiitltly liy fix* liovn 
ijf svhit'li carried on the pnu-tiee of siagiinr iaititenipnniry 

iuitiutrrt, and, in tlie pt'minatre of ( 1ir5sot,r:s!iHs. '.Maspo ' tini! 

* traiinSntiitg Hchollor,’ who is aifvminl, ‘goe, get ymi, cloihes,' the 
smdienee of the fJtiy proftaljly recognised (ho most leftriied of the 
druiiKitie cinde, Jonson, who ‘exe«d!t*d in tt irnnslationr smd wuh 
fiunons no dess for his Heholfu'ship that) fiir his shaddiy gannetitH. 
'fhj.H piiiy, hast'd on an earlier tlrania, {fosslliiy 

hy t’ft.'iprnan, wtet directed against toitiii pliiyoi'S, pterltaps: with 
speeiitl rtd’eretiee to the ( ‘hainlierlainV t;o!n|iany, and <-nn(lior.s 
who w't’olo for it, of whotn Jonson was one. aifii ffn? (H-sdonett is 
Htrongiy in ftivtntr of Marsfon's tT.K}innsii>i)jf.y fs»r (he greater share 
in jt-H ; protlneiiott. donstm, wiien. for iht* fit-Hi lituty be HtiSM'kst 
Miinyhfii in out n/ //?‘s IlumtiMr, iStdit'fid.fs for derision 

wortfe ttHtsI in this play as wtdl its in ;Marsfon*»iS'f‘onrf/e 0 / V'iffnni*\ 
HKtd, in the opitsion of some erities, pmstmted hint tys {'aido 
linfiVnin, *a rnos't fietid like tiisposition.' *a pnidie s.»rHrrili:tMs iintl 
profijne Jester ... who will »*wil} np more Haek at jt sitting than 
wotjjd mtiise ttll tlie gntiril n {Mwset.' We art* told tleit * l»e wdli 
Mooner lose his sotii thtin a jest, tttni prohtne eveff life jnnsi holy 
fijings t :0 e.s;('ite hinghter,” Tltti idtmtitieatimi. howev.-r. in fi«r fretm 
ctsrtejji, at'Kl (hirlo mtiy inive iHmii jtjtetidisl f»>r « rarrtattt ( 'tmrhn 
Cftt'stt'r, » fhittili'itr eity eJiantetw, Atiempt-* hjore Smoii ttriticle it» 
idt'tififv 'Hirlniis otlmr ehstiimterti iti the jday with wrH known eon', 
Unnpornrief* (if .innstm- h'iwtid'soitis Mrish wjfh Itaniel. Kmegoa- 
w’ifli hotlge ttnd HtnaHiU* with i kasshove - - Init with tntwe in 'ennifv 
timn sttets'ss. So fiir, Dekker Istnl not {k'oji in tin’ haflh'. iii-frae 
this diifis, ho .'Kfd .lon.'ini! Inui item roUn'iiortMors and neyv hafc 
Iteeti frieudH. Some ttrliicH luivn thought iCinnlo a [mi-tmif of 
Joiisoii; htit niithing etmM iw? tnm’n hwvnplieiitkh" to ilmt lonTi};*. 
.‘dittidiy ‘■ieliohu’ f linn a dcfmi'Spthiu aiinh na fids ■ 

My lifiMk .'■ip.na.di'it hnhy wUi waits I|lt« h Ntnt Imu'Sn i'hH i'nr .n 

and ft eijshtmt, uml (htat nslifiijif far wiar fSirrak tu- hen *'«r mnl 

tlieit fit' gi-iau.idi'.-i iiail kiiaws wfititj Init I’ll t«i Awwre hr kaasH lue. ^.iv uiu..'h 
as ni'it'- tdincmdei' af ilu' fengntt. 
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Adarstons Qucirre/ wit/i yonsofi 

In Jacke Dr /mis Ei/feiixmiment, an aiionymmis play pot'Ionniftl in 
I (>00 l)y fclic clilldren of I’auKs, in which Brabant Senior, ‘the c,cn- 
Hurer,’* m probably a portrait of .lonson, mid Sir Edward Fortune 
may be intended Ibr Edward Alleyn, there is again endiienee (ft' 
Marston’s liand, his rliodoniontade and fustian voealndary, and 
these are ridicidcd in Portnstrr. ‘ The lunv poet MelliduH ' iraH 
pi'obalily a representation of the author liiinself. Jonson bad 
already returned to the. <diarge in (Junthi/iv Rereh, where Delcker 
. iuiB iieen thought to bo stagod for the first tinus u.s Anaides, aufi 
W'here, luost p^obaltly, Marston is iiilloried as Iledon: 

« Tins OIKS a light voliijitiftuis rtsveiler, * 

, The othor a strange amugatiiig iiiiff, 

’ • Both unpn(l«nt atul arrogant enougii. 

Both arc represented as engaged in a jilot against Crites, yvdio, tliey 
ajgrec to give out, is a plagfinry, ‘all he does is dictated ft’otn otlier 
men,' and ‘the time ahd place where, he stole it' is known. Anaides 
is deHcribed as one ‘who will oonsnrc or discourse of anything, Imt 
as absurdly' as you would wish. Ilis fashitm is not to take know- 
ledge of him that i.s beneath him in clothes, lie, never drinks 
below the salb’ Ho ha.s a voice like the opening of some justieo’a 
gate or a postboy’s horn, ‘a great jmilieieiv!. in all the illiberal 
sciences.’ ‘He will blaspheme in his shirt. 'I’he oaths which, he 
vomits at one supper would maintain a town of gnrw.son in good 
swearing a twelve month.’ We heige from liim that, in argument 
with ( 'rite^ ‘ liehaiate f could not construe an author f ipioted at 
first sigiit, he nramf; aimy and laughed at me’ Anaides revenges 
h|inHeIf by describing ('rites as sincdling of ‘lamp-oil with studying 
by candle light.’ Tlie .4nK)r{)hus of tliis play' may be Antltony 
Mnnduy, who ‘wallis most commonly with a clove or pick-tooth in 
'**■ Ids mouth.’ and is* more atfected than a dossen waiting women.’ Ho 
will ‘ usurp all the talk, ((,m constable.s are not so tedious,' and he 
hMi been ‘fortunate in the amours of three lumdred forty and five 
ladie.s, all nobly, if not princely descended.’ The otulogiu) to 
cinnuicts this play ifith Mamton’s Aufxrtmr and. 
MrUidn. 'I'lu' ai’tor who pi’onouiittttd it had injunctioii friiin the 
author 

i'll only Mjicali wbn! I haw hrurd him 
By ({(Hi, (ft K'ssb rntd if yon BtiT, j'tni may. 

'i'he (‘jiiloguc to AiiUmto and M/&tHda inters armed and rmnurks: 

‘i stand no! as a peremptory chulkmgcr of desert, cither for lum 
that ('oiupo.s<,*tl Hal (.louuidy, or for us that acted it; but as a 
most, Hulpnissive suppliutit for Imth;' To the, armcfi epiliigne of 
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MiU'.stoii's play Hucceedcd the armed f;)roli)Miie uf /'w pMP r c Hid i s, 
Jon.sou’s mast flaliorati: aflaek i;p(»n Iu’h detractoi’H, where 
Murstua is Crispinus, !)ekkev l>eim.;tri»H, lled.ou, ivi (Jirithlfiti 
j'ii'tu'l-t is suppoKcd, l>y some erities ta he Ik’kiccr ; but it fH'riiiis iiuire 
[HHihaide flint ns 'a dreHser uf' plays ahuut ihe law n here,' '(uu: at' 
the most livei'fhnving rank wils hi lh:>ri!e,’ he apfiears far flte first 
f iiiie iipaii lilt* siuat' as Deinet I'iiifi. r ihstthdt'-'S lUTKeu's 

oilier porfraifs of eoiitrinpiu'iiries; Virud, a eosuplttsieiitarv jiieture, 
isiay have Ijt'eii iateiideil either for Shakespeari' lu’ f, 'liapinan. The 
pill which Ciiesar permit--* Moraee to ndmiuister to t 'rispimis 
foi'ces him to diK>;i)rt;e ii mnitber of Mar.sbiti -> womb, w liieh 

idfended .Toiisou'h ttrstr*; atid' he iuid f H'lmniiits urt.' .swiiim 
never asnin ’ ti) niidiixn. Irafiiire or iletruct. the p-eisou or wj-itinipi 
of QiuJiktm lionititM f-'liu-inir. or any ollitw <-i(iini'ii( iiiiui,' The 
reiily to nofOtutt-r was eiifi-nsted bj f'iie iii-rgrir'ved felhiwship f.o 
Itekkef, and his Sutint-mfinKr was iiriwlneed in ifth!. It .-iet'tji'-i 
eertai» that dotistm knew of the iutnitioit to tnrply to 
and thikt, Dekker was to share iu it. f<n‘ the jiarf of lleioetthis 
Ifimks like an [{e in introdKccd as a f».tr»)Hfer in the 

third net ' hired to ubuHi* Horaei'. smd brings him in a plaj',' 1'he 
eoiiteivei’sy t« carried on by the author f»f ■fiftitra'Wmtm i*i a )i„;hb 
pfonaani and facet imts vein. Ihdiker eh-verlv jutroditeeA <iinnt‘ of 
doiiHtm’.s own nharaetera, and even improves tlmiof the sM:u;m?ver 
'rtteekf atJil, while this play falls foj- short of /koTitsfre i» 
WiiNtmetjoji, its mimkerv is more fjentak its Immunf lytm'e sniitle 
atid Hfwtrkiisig imd the nimingement «*f the whoh; is marked liy a 
delighl'fiit air of irrcHponsibility. .lottsou (<», eharget! with Iravinj' 
birrstigiied two j,)oets iigidnst all htw attd ronseietjee,' ’I'liere are 
tt »iHn3.:K!r of jocose refermteo? to hi» jBei-i-irojal vnpj,n:'ttriinee, his 
ac-hedar's pride, liia methmfo of c;:i:»f.n|«*f«itif»):i.’his early tnwle as 
ft iaittklayer, Irif Jtrilifory stn'vieo iit the Netherlatni,)'!, the dnet in 
which he kilted hi« adversurv.,, 'ilm'Vnitnontottw port i »■ binini-ead,' 
ttud .(jondetmied io ww a eta>wii of nettfos, lie i-* n*:i longer to 

HWCiu* he will hrnvg hi»w«drii' hn; ihibksi ftSiV miiH tmtiM wrih- it«- 
well «s he, »ior fe» eittei* tiHf gallery his e«inuidir,s it,rt' per 

hmued, and {here liiafett yih> ttJtd ha*} at everv line b» make 

men have tin eye tn him «jw| ttiiike ffm |»lft^''erfi afraid, 

!hwii3*-r,y»ii irtan! femvear** t« wafer wi the sfoge* whra joor pluv U emlcih 
ond fu vurio'drs, hui| nanplritwais with tJutlun-i in th.i 

to niikke iiH tlin }«»«.%* r}!» up in ArfMes, ci'x tlintb IfmuM'e, 

tlial.’** he, iltut'-i he, tlKil'rt hr, fhwi I’tCHlitsT imd [inr«i''' Ibonooi-.-* unil 
dltW'H#.*#, 
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AikI, again, ‘when your plnys arc nuHse-lilit !ifc (‘onrt, jon Filmll 
iu>t crye Mew like a Piis8e-(!5it, aini hjiv you are gla«I you write out 
of th«? (.iourtier*s Elenuink’ ‘Wo come,’ .vtiys (.irispimis, Mike your 
PliiHitionH, to purge . * 

Your hh'Ih! i»)(i «ljui3ig'm*0H8 iiiiiidt! of her (Uweaw!.’ 

, In yet’anotlKU’ pkij .Jonson made, the target of .satirical 
MiiT'Htoii’.s W/iid You Will, protjahly written (KJPl) before 
Foelditier and revised later, but, wink; some iPvestigutors identity 
tlonson with ljainp:itliu and Marston with t^uadratus, others re- 
verse ||hc portrniia, 'fhe cvidenci,! i.s somewhat (■wnllicting ; yet, 
if I^fa^stoti intended anytliing htit 4 feneral sat iia!, it woidrl harino- 
nfetv wi|li a}} wc know of him that lie .‘ihonld licro introdnee his 
old noiii. ilr; plume of ]vin.sayder, and tluw jiresent hiniHclf Ifs 
Lampatho, He engagt'H*in a- hectoring match with Qiiadrate, 
who alniHcs him aS * a ragged HJitirist,' ‘an env}--Btarve<i cur,' 
'a libertine’ ; hut Marston, w'ho ' preacnteil his poetry to Detraction,’ 
was hididfsrtsnt to abuse, and prcjiarod to imaait and di.sohargc it 
agaimst himself with the same zo.st that he hnrled it at others. 

Thru do hut r/ii) at na; ^ 

No BTiavti-r honour onivos my ,po(‘sy. 

<« 

With this play the famons poclomnehi a winm to an cud. In the 
.same year, we timl Marston eollahorating with donson in Ltmlit 
MaHur, aiul, ivith (Miapumn aiulMoiwiin, three ye!p*s later, in 
isimtwani' Hue. He also deiiieuted t.<k Jonson his J/a/ctraAod! 
Ikujambu) Juummio poekie. ele</atiti«iiimo, (pytumimo, amm) mu, 
timdidu ei corffoto-— and, in an etpially geucrona Hfcraiu, prasHod 
his dykuuH in Kipr) — „ 

^ Ij'ot novor I'hm'tisli slmll, or hath lirfoi-o 
8iiok«‘ biHor erared. 

» 

* 'rhe chief interest bjdtty of th^ nneient literary log<nna«!hy, 
wagtal on tlie, hoard.s of the Hlizahetlmn theati'c, lies in the 
|>(js*sowa!ities wfeich uasist us to eiulHage men with wlioac work:} 
we. arc fa.miliar, and tin# attempt to identify in the plays the 
auiliors represented fnida itn jwtlflcatimi in our natural mirlositv 
1,0 know these cedobyities in their habita an t.lu'V lived. Here, an 
clHcwhcre, We. are haiiicti by ihc cluHivu persomdity tif Hhakispearc, 
for of (ho man in whom our intcrcHt is (icepost no certain iilcnti- 
iicaiion is ](or«ibIc, ami the most pluiiaiblc critical conjectnre.s 
hick couvifuung (pmiity, •Wdlbrcd in in iJin HunuHir 

may boHha.kcMjwarCfrto may P»stht«s| in/Zmifrm-dfia'it/.r, Ainorphns 
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i» (Hiitf/n'ifu I’lsuiet in Jarl:*’ Dnunx Entrrininmcnt, (lvi<l 

or Virgil in William Unfu«f ‘loarniiig'H 1 rno .Miieronsis, 

pot'Hv’K king,’ in .iSVrf/rn /n.n.fi'/.r. lint for fho (M-^stgo in tlio saiony- 
Retnrnf: from Penmr.-itf.-; ( Hint'll wo iniglit !«• ripanui all 
spi'cnlatinn with rr.'i|H’c(: to tlu' p:irf pkiytal l»_v him in the thcatrieal 
wara lual (‘(tncluile that he nHs never at any lime fonml in eilli(‘r 
eun)|». Vet the ,-;|it‘eeh of Kemp to P.nrlrun' in tfiaf |i1ay drfura 
eonjertnres like a [nagiibt anil in enenisteil with Npeeuhuion. 

l*'f'w of Ihi' uuivitffily pi'll jitn'n’i tlii'v •'ineH ind mum'Ii of tliiii writer 
(Jvid tmii lliiit writer unit tsilkc Itm iimi'li e# /'r.ev I'pijiif ainl 

VVtij' ‘lii'ri"! our fi'llon Shiiln i'-iii tire jtiir-i (Im ih u!t ilitwiw, I luui 
Jitn.iott too. Ami ttiuf Pru U a iniKts'i'iit fi/iitnv, In' iirmighl up 

iltM’Hfc jrlvinsr the t’oeti » pill, hill our feilti'W .V/j,i>.{.rf;j»-»e hath srivi'ii him si. 
tlmi nuHte liiiii hernj liii rreitit . 

The ‘jiurge’ him Uetm held t» lie the play of TmHiis *nol Crrmtin, 
wideh vviiuld jimke the eharaefers Thi;:raiie.H‘ :tnd .MsirHl-oii 

and .luitcaaii. Mitt, initi! we iiuilerftand Tro/Jim wiiR l^rfwkfi 
better, it wine, jierlmjee to regard •|mrge' iei Tiothing ntore 
thiui Hhivke«|.H:*.!m’.''>i triumph aa a {.io{»ijkir drauuitifit eive'r .the tiblesi 
{uwl niOHt eelebrated of hit* rntiM’mporarie'i Vid, if t^lnikeiipearo 
u«> we Itmrn «ome inierei-ting partimiiurf? about other** of 
this (iramiUii.! griKip., 'MmvtonV h;«r the it* Mnhitii;} and fhltj legs 
5«"(? ft subje-ct. of tainlinmi! uurtt.i ; if .he ileaire t'o 1»1? a l.t« 
is {idvinpd ‘'to ehiitiMe his hair'-; ‘he in }.tromt of .hi.i't getillo fiirfh/ 
Ml genf haniitt part’el- jmet./ * your h.'gft do witlieieutly .Hlnm' yon are 
a geiitieman iMirii, Mir : for a umn l»orm? u|.ioii bith,' le«?r is idss ayk 
a geiitieiunn horn.’ (if donsi.m we hear flmt, sos IlfummoHd nfm.i 
teMn UM, .h<s was u great 'lover and prfti.Mer of IdtHsidf™-"'’ TIjuh lovi'si 
none,' .‘Uiys 'fue.m, ‘peitlHU' wisemeu nor dtmbi but tliyHeif ; 
lipiuelrius MppidtH of his .*' nmigamsy mid his- im|»tt»lence in eom- 
Biolidhtg his own thin|s>*'; we hear of hh shabby clothe- ‘ilnit 
dutlfts yonder that walks in rng'; bb 'nwky {’arc,' “a sory bfcti 
fneo tor ft .sohlirr,’ ft twj ‘itoubhl fui! of oylrt holr,- like thoepver 
of a svHrming pan,’ , 

till* iniist iiiigiiilty fare , . , it luulo* fwalt the wrehl a riitteii ot. -‘i .ipph-, 
w'hi'ji 'tin hi'iti'u'il. IfV t/eth'f thiin a utifwinlijl uf i-tmemistis-witK r nfi! i,') 
iu'itrS, fur nw (« hear liim he fwannhi it t' Ih’ ne--''-, iu«t tell- am! 

mut-i , , . tike tiu< pmw iVlltw uniter bwlgate . , , ii** ihike uud pmMisiit in uie 
id lii'i I'm-e rsuike fiiefft, when im nnuhthiK Mnijf.- nmt 


Wk stmvneHM in eomptsaitlow, ‘ Wllljm, i*s.*rf flfteeite woekes rtitotit 
tluH' ( ‘.lU'LatrieeV eggp tno f' fUber jdei'rtiiirution'i fire very pre- 
carions, <if khuiieh If FasitidtM!tH !fri«k tuni bledon lie. IXinis-l, 
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as Home HiipjHXse, we are te))ii that he will ■' ercep iuiil 
acqiiiuiitaiKn? with a.!! the bpivc gallaniH almut the town,' 'a light 
vulupjuons reveller,' a ‘ rlryme-giveii ' ra.«cal w!iu utterH ‘Kuiinets 
by tiie groHH,' and will 'overilow yon half a Hcore or a (lozeii wt- 
ii aittitig,’ hi neat-, apnit'c, atlbeting eotirtier, <.mf that wears ('li'tliea 
well, and in fiiMliion ; praetiseth liy hm gJaxa, how to xhIuIc,’ wlio 
‘JiclievcH ilch ajiparel hath strange virtues ’ and Muul ihrei> suits in 
one year made three great ladies in love’ with liini, 

lins 11 ru'li wruHKlit wniHti'oiii to eoti'rtrtin liw viHitiiiits in, with » caii ulinnst 
Hultntdn, His I'ui’fniu unit iieildiiiK nr«* thought to (><' ins own; his Inilhiiig 
tut) is not si(s})r?'t<>d. Ho hivos to iinvo u fonoor, a pedntif nnii » tnnfii<ii«ii 
Siam iii^iis Iwlging u-moMilngs, * 

, m ' • . . 

Wtiile Home of the atitire in tltese deseriptioiis nuiy have lieen 
ill nsittiriHl* it is liard to believe thtit Jiineh of it Wiis tnofti 
titan stage exaggeration* of the good htmionretl banCer which 
passeti l>e4‘.weeji riwils at their actiml meetings in tavern or 
ordinary, 

MareWti’s drtmmtic activity w:is contined to ahmit eight yetirs 
in a lifetitnc of fifty-eight. 

We may bike it that the roferenec in lletislowe’s ditiry to 
a ‘now poet' Mtixton or iMustone, in laStt), referred to the atittalr 
of Anlomo and MiHida, fiis first pltiy, noted in KlOd, 'f'he first 
part flenls with ‘the coinie crosses of true love,J (he Hocoiid, 
Antvnim RevenxH', with a world of vice and piission. }{ei‘e, ns 
elsewivere, Maraf.oii displaya at moments n flash of trngk: grutalettiv 
TSut a«oftt?n falls away into boinlnvst an<^mere verlnd gestienlatimi. 
It is impossiljle to deny to him in tragedy something of Marlowe's 
jHassion and Woiwter’s sokmm splendour, yet, whetlier through haste, 
(H’ (’{irideasness, or defieienoy in taste, ha is nnable to maintain the 
heiglibf to which he oeoisionally atbiins, Hcenes and passages, 
Buch fis Ijsimb selectcfl, do not unfairly represent, his power, but,, 
I'wlien road ns u wlioie, the dramas from whiehMhoy are (.alfen 
prove disappointing, Kurions or nflmstroiiH ('iiaracters, like duke 
Piejo in Ijne. play under nofiae, or lsab<dhun ‘/Vm //(Wftmb'fkmu/fsse, 
arVdieial rludoru’-and the aiiMcnae of reoHomibleeonsi ruction, may not 
have alienated the sympathies of spectators who delighted In 7'/(r 
SiHiniah 'Pnujt'idf, hut they distress jind repel (im mudetn readiT. 
The rtourcc <ii Auftntht atid J/c//i'V/rt"'-prohHh!y Jin ft, alian story - • 
is not known, but- the drama belongH to the well known ‘htood 
and i.hnnder' species, and irrusistibly roiidnds ns of K yd's famous 
)>iay iiud, weeasswirily, idso of Iktndi't In the set;ond pari, 
we have the familiar ghonfe whO' damours for revenge, Uie 
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<Ievi('e of tho ilrimb-Hliow aud. the tiorrttr?? of mutilation as 
well a.s dwnlli, repeat, tnl from The S}Hi»h^h TriHjvdli. it i*^ elear 
that IVhn’.ston was a stmlent of 8011001 aiid kmm- Sliaker^peare'.s 
w:ot'h, for there- are nuotutious from Thjjyntr* and reimuiHrences 
of h'if'hard //ami Eiehttni I It. Mar-ifon's Jjrat plav. whirls was 
jsrmlftcfil ss'lien he seas twcutv-foiir, hfars all tlie sispis of vmitii 
and must he deseriho’l as n patelnviu'k of Hiieh viohmi scfuies 
iis ds'lia’lsl<-‘d the groiindUiiiys, s,mtircly destitnts' of luiity or skill 
in clianieterisaiion. 

A marked adsiwet* is api.Biireiit in Thr .llrili’onfrnt Of this 
ronu’dy; Un're,y*,xist. rwo editions of ItitiS. om- ofAsliirh u-rrihoM 
the authorship of the play to Weltsp-r mid the .ainmu-ntatiiins 
i-o Marston. 'I'hiit it is chietly .Marsltm's wmi-L i*= i Irar" liuw-- 
Crer, from the preffum. in which he expresses rs’s^ref 'tha! srenes 
ii!vcntt‘d iiic'rcly {<• Iw S|»ktin slmnhf Iw piinttii tiu readet'., 
fmt ctJiM’ludcs that ttn,* hxist hnrf- hr c;»j reccin' t-t fo do him -elf 
the wrong, licre, tsg-n’n, wo havc' fm Italirm stsn-i, i>f uitieh the 
soitree is iinlimnvu: hut wo are onc-i? nwire reminihd •• f Utmdft 
in the perHon *>f the hero, miii rif ftielmnt til tn the villain 
Afendoxo. ‘i'iu’ m«lcontnnt, 1 % l«iHi»hw-l dtibc. trireni in dissysi-'i. 
ft!' ids former courf, idkn f'ljmibt's., 'hfaov, n fimtl.- i, at i, iriuiu'e 
wtfldii iHU'-selfc.''* nssth under the. guise of a iu a! lusmt-mr, fte 
snmtrifcs to sju'uli the hittercM, hojite trutlis;, I hi- -ifji.tiiofj !»a« 
m’eaf, poH'-ihilitie*:, of whlclp perh,‘tp:y the ftilh'af adi lut no' i-i 
hardly tjtkon: I'mt Alstrsion liml tdreiuly fyuriii impoi? fin h-s-ion-! 
in stsigccnift uisd Ihc dclimsstimi of characi*'"- |,ti fh** e;, 
liero, we find depicfwl i*. type of mind ,w»n«*whs,T 'ditr* (u iliaf 
of tlie Huthor, arid the Imumur of the piecr? i-* of ihc sjfsric.d 
vsirieiy whirh he hiueteif np|'HH»r» im».st to hm%u tifris-fj'fl." 

*t'ht Onir/if 'f/cc/csiu, pnhlishrrl in tnitlo 1 .i«h fUii'c 

in tlu' Imndiin;;' oi'pitst antt i'?«irurt4'r. ’rfiere nn’ si-cm ■ !«') n s rjon- 
find romh! svhtrh revive memnries of lleutriVe «»d her ctsusin, liiid 
of liogtirny and the sMSieh, iuM/uc/r ,.i ufo u/'oe? . l.mh die 

men atnl women are fidrlv drawn und eontsa-h -1; ’h-- 
ptof in part limrowed from the IjwI- novel in 77s, t^nhu', Uf 
Idrmu.e with the knnvHh triefco of *j iHrlh-demoy , tmthcH ev. 
eelhmt foohtig, The prsdoipm aiwdogi-fC-H f»»r the ‘*>t»ghi hiistin 
luhuttrs ill this enste pluy ‘ wild deeluren thnt'it waw mr.nit not for 
instruction Imt dc%la. If wttjtlrt iii» i*.|«*!ngy, tiowever, umh 
thmigh chf.rget! hy Antony Nixrw {Thu^ ]%*»% fdtttp with 

‘emrupthne I'htgHsli wmilifintw/ only the wup'iwt of 
mistlt-l fee! re.osiitment mitlior of the s'omrdy, om* of 


Eastward Hoe 






ihe cleverest, and iiiont auuiHing of its tiimx It, Avas revived Jutt) 
in the .sevcjiteeiith century, ^vith the HlterathHiH of Belterloii, the 
aotnr, under tlio title The liereuffe, or Thg Matrh in Ne>eff(i.te. 

The Jhitdi (fourtemn, though a capital ’jiluy, is .surjiaKsed liy 
Eadiinni Hoe, i)Ufc, since the <lrama was Avrittcu in conjnuctiim 
with Ohapuuin and Jouhoii, the entire credit for tfiis In-illiant 
apd delighfful perfonuaitce cannot be <dfumcd for Mar.ston. Wliilo 
it niiglit not ht' diiru'ult to assign Avith SQine cnidiflcjHHv certaiti 
Hcem^H to each of thes(’ writers, the attempt, e*x:ietly to ap[»oi'ti(ni 
their resjaK'tive eontributii>ns Avandd lead to a snecujssion of no 
verifiable conjeettJrcs. All must sliare in the priysr? due t<t it, 
as till Avere partakers in the misfofjituie to which it led. It was 
Aviltkm ^sliortly after the acee.ssion of .huueH i to tin; throne of 
England, aiTd «;ontaincd sarcastic; referenee.s to the imillifude if 
ueAidy Bettttish advenliiret*; Avlm came south with their king, and 
many of wlunn sueee.‘«Nfid]y eiaimed place aufl fortune. Htagc! jesting 
td. the expeiiHe of Bcottisii uieu and luaunens had iMfeti complaitied 
of to lorcI^Burghley by the English agent at the Eiiinburgh eonrt 
iiA Inhtt, and it had iioav become possilile to deal Avitli it. Attention 
was called by Bir .fumes (!ralmm, wlm may himself liave Ifcei! 
glanced at in tlie play, to a p.assage in the third act,, in Avhieh 
captain Seagull remarks * 

But .'i-s for (Iiwu I'tlio Soots] tliero are no greater friiv)oh»*io .E)Utli**lonra 
ami Hnglam!, avIusi they are out on’l, In the ivtirJil, tlinn tlojy lu***. And for 
my part,, I Avouhl » hundred (hovirtiind of ’hem win'o thm", for av*; (uw ail oho 
« sH»itryim'n'*jiow, yji iinoA'’, and we elioidd tin*! t<'i) tnnos man; eonifort of 
tlmiu there thiul we do here. 

'file eonHCtpienees of the mild treedi»m of eomtuent whiels tins 
dranaitiste here alltjAved tbemst, fives wtis rehitetl by Ikm .Ioukoji 

DrufmmHMl--* 

% 

llo wiiM dilated by Sir dainoa Slurray to lint King, for writiitg something 
.'(gaiiist tlie Seats, in a play fiu.tt H'tiril //or, and vuluulurily iiiipriwutird h!m- 
so|j’ with {‘liapnitui and SlarMton, aaUu had Avriflen it aniongsl (hem, 'I'he 
reirtrf waM^thaf they tdiould then ihav*'] lu\(t tlieir ean rut ami no^(*«, Alter 
liieir deii\ery, lie liamineted all his I'rioiidH; there A\iis ('mndeii, Setlen ami* 
otheiv:; at the midst of the feiad his old mother drtmf.e to him, and ‘.hen him 
a iiaper Aihieh she had Uf fl>« wentenei? had taKen oxeeuf iunl to !ia*e mill'd 
in the i)i‘!H“on nnnmg his drinke, whioU wna rail of luatse. ..strong pniwm, jind. 
Hint (die w;e< no ehiirle, tthe told, mIk* mimka! Bret In have druidi. of it hemelf. 

Sonu' e.opies of the ]ihiy, tif wltieh Hcvnntl editions ajipema'd in 
itiOn, (iU)il, the uitUter complained of, .and oiiu.-r shglnf variutimni 
ttre to he i'dmxid'»in tlic.oxtaiit. ciuptw. A version by '{‘ate vviiH 
acU'fl iij^ Itifio under tins tJth) Ctids/lYift/irf itfttmt, or A g AliknfUui 
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no (Jonjurer, Ah a ])it.‘tiire of city iifc, .Eu.-itiiuirii //oc Iim,?. no 
superior in our rh'iuuiitic liiffiory. 'Hh? old golilwrith 'IVinchstone, 
with liis vvifc htkI (hiugiiters, suid tho idle and the iudnstriouH 
apprentice, form an adiuirahle and life-like grouji, whirli iiifUanth 
uiigjig'CH interest and Hftemtioii, 'i’jie reeklcs.s :uid (';\trav!j,gan{: 
Sir I’etronel h'lii.sh, liurning to repair his fortunes and r'Hi'afie Iijh 
(U' cdiforH In' a. ti'easnrr^ weeking vaivage to 'Virginia, aiid (‘avished hv 
Seagull's iieemmt of its rvealth, tieclare.s 


I, (ell thee, iruhle js more iileiitifid then* ftoiii eniiner i“ wiili ns , . . (il! the 
cljftku's wifli 'svhieh they ehnine up Iheir «treef,«, nre inasMii. (.roiit; nU |li,, 
they tiike are fet^Tf! in irohl ; nint for niliir» itmt iliftTmnntii, (hey go 
r<»rth on hnlyiliiyrH niiil gaftier ’Iomii ny tlse Hf!i-«!!ore, 

This adveiiitnrer, tvitli his {’ontpanion.'f, givew the aiuliors lin 
Mlmirahlc oiijsorfntnty for ciepicting the idtifty jineifty*' td' tdse city 
which lives Ity it, s wits, and a vivid contrast is thti* fin'jjislaal to flat, 
lioitstthohl of the honest (radcsnian. The pifst is cotajilicated In 
ititrigne, atai well initnaged. I tie tietion ii.H.s a lively niovenaad titid 
the eoneltisioEi eontrtvejs 'to rceonede ns to ».»n!>elvta» aJa* f;v» luintan 
naltrre.’ i'Vw hlliitatadijati eoiittalie.set4it Iw jiralscj.l st,,* iinresifrverliy 
as this. 

'» * ( ‘ottieiHes are writ t«> he spolsetn not read, retnetttlatr the 
life of these f,hiiss;H eotedsts jn aefioii,’ rennu'fe the insthoir in 
the prdiM’e j*i his play enfitled ./’nfanapfaleji', i'h\Tht: fihmm 
(printtul in (w-o editions Ifitirii, and eertaiti!}, thenjofs nn dsaiht 
fairly ««eee~*ifnl on tht' stage, this tinuna lias grrat liteniry 
merit. 'ri'U! chifif ehiimeter, duke iieretiloH, a'psa'ain^inTrniipii'ie a? 
the court of I'rlann, whither he has «euf lirs fiern a« at) amhiins/Hlor 
of love, iital the sitnution reniintls tiw of ‘thf MnEtmimf, The 
Iterttitie, Ihileiniel, is of t-he fypve alrcarly poririsyed in i'ri.spij»)dl{» 

{TM IkitA ihmt'kzmt) arid Hoksaiini:) Itt u.m.l Mt-Miiltt, 

tilt? |t;ay, HjnU'kUng atai vtvtM'lons tkutifttd, whi* liolds her own iti site 
ctnniKiny of nteh. In Beatriee, the sister off<>h!|«iielf:i,, and in 
,Mi!i!i‘cd Ifnci wp have tutother of Mar^fon'-i f.noinitf 

iy )(('“< of fejnituiui ehnraeieiv ihe iptntl, -ti/nple girl, iju^-deij je.ol 
atfectionate. !ifav«to}t w not neh ist fentale tytM--.. .nid n nr- ;uld 
to thii.'e inentintied, the strong-wilhal pa-t-donate tiouinti wla- 
uppttAfH in MoitH* t»f hia {rftg;etiiej(i„ we wtihauHt hia rafsgn. 'I be «tory 
h taken front ihe third ti«m4 td' the third day of 'I'ht n-n . 

hut the' idt'u irt ntt tdd t«»e «iMi had tilmnly l«a‘n cittjdoyed hy 
'I’crenee itr hh 

In Thr Marnhui ln«i |*r*wd«|'d sho.tly ‘to pri;.sefti u 

tragedy witieh .should hnhUy idtidn fin* inmi ■cttrioti^- )«-rttKak' Bttt 
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the tragedy, when it ciime, certainly belied the author’s [ffomise. 
The Wirnder oj' Women. <)i\ The Trngedie of Sophonisha is the 
crii(l(,3st of Marston’s performances. Tiie |)tory, told by In'vy and 
(!ther historians, has been frequently flrainatised — in EiigliHli bf 
Lee (l/Oti) and 'I’honKson {17;!(»); in French by Corneille (Ifi'fi:!), 
and in (Jennan ]>y 3'arion.s hand.s, Sojdioni.sba herself i.s rendered 
not without: foi'ci' jmd skill, but, for the re.st, the play is a singularly 
feeble atteini»t lo <lo justice to a powerful tragic thenie. 't’he 
witch i'h’ichto and the scenes in w'hieii she a])i)eiirs are almost 
iudicroms in thedr failure to produce the intetak’d ini[trcssi<tn of 
mystery and h<?l'ror. It is diliic.nlt jo understand lynr the antliln’ 
coitkl have, btdieved the pieet; to poiise.ss jiny literary quality; it is 
easty to*see that he has overleaped tlie limits of his power, 

Muraton'S last jilay, Thu Imntiate (Jountemi (printed Iflldlf 
docs not !i,ppear in the edition of his works, and in an extant 
copy of KSlil its anthnrship i.s assigned to William Baa-ksttaMi It 
is getirtrally, .and, tto doadat, coracctly, aissiimed thaifc this was tho 
actoi- WilltNuai Bairksteaul, authoi’ of two poaims— l/Mv/aa, the 
Mother (1017) auad Iliren, or the Foire (treehe (1011). 

Two of the hest lines iai tho play aire fonaid in tile iir.st aaaaued 
poem-'-- _ •* 

Nij'fl'h like u mnMqtK', is fiiltn'i'il lieiiviMi's arrat. liuH 

Willi (liiMisnml ftirelK’s iishrriutr ilii' way, 

P 

Of tragedies assi, gated to iMarston, this (.lontains the naist ifttoi'esting 
work, Imt mneb of^ it, clearly, is by auiother luuid. The text is 
(firrupt, aifti 4 «eems probable that Ahirstou devised the jalot 
(tektaa Irotn tlie fotirlh mad ttfUa.'nth novtds of Baitidello and 
rt^H'odnced in 'The Fulorc of Plmunro), that ho wrote ibo first 
draft, uml that the play was thcaa conaploted by Karkskntd, aind 
fnadly ptintod without reviHion from a .sPige copy, Mai’ston, ovl- 
(icntly , was attracted by .ShiikcspciU'o, aiul .Shu.koHpeai'o rovea'tasrates 
tln;ongh tliis pjay. It echoes ilomlet, Jvlim thiemr, M'mfwth, 
MMumt If aaid tlenrif / F; but somfi of these echoes may bO' duo 
to tltts player Bi«’kstoiwra unconsdoaai* luoniories. Thtj swlyoct of 
ihc'draina - the iiniaridlod piiHaiunH of lanbclla, countess of Bwovitt, ’ 
and her dealings with li«a‘ ihany lovers-- is too remote froaia nataare 
iuid nmdern life* to eonmmiad our aymputhy ; hut thea*o !u*e sconc.s 
which it is inipossibit! tia road without si thrill of adniirau.ion. 
Wch.sier ahau' has osccHcd thorn in their owu kind, Mhilo iia-ssing 
Uiruuu-h the. Kamo, dark I'ogama of things violent and frtriuddiatg, 
Innl., ca-n<'!i Y, i»iadn«-;.s and^loath. A Lfilias pjigoswit for ilic vi.dtMf 
king Christian of 1 kvrmuu'k to Knghmd in IfiWfi auul uneauortuintnent 
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for -a visit of tlic cotmti'SH of IH'rhy <o her soii in-law, ion! 
Huntingdon, complete the list of MiO’st^m'H cvtant work.-i, unless, 
with Collier, we ai(ril.)iite tu him the aimisina,' Mjmnkhanh' ^ 
MuHtfue, jierformed in 

I’he texture of Muinton'H .i,n*niim was siiii.r«!ar]y unequal, anti ho 
consfnntl}' promises more fhsm he performs. !n ctwiiedv only ejvu 
it Ik,' truly said that lie aehit'veii sueeess. yet in Iuk luort; tunliittoys 
and IcHsi HUf-eessfui work there resides ;tn arresting quality. ’iVhen 
wo are aliuiji to eotirlemn unresevvedty, he l!u,-he,s into unexjieeted 
splendour; when we lay down (he imok. Ids eharaeters refuMe to he 
tirpigcther disuiisseii into the Umi/v of forgottmi tlniigK Manston, 
iiH he himself tells ns, ivaH }io\yt?rfnlly ’entieetl with tiu' delights of 
poetry/ iutd eotifesHes that,, 'above (rntter desert/ be wa-s ‘fortHM&te 
in themi/Htage pleasintrs.' As u young man, he essiifeil what a}! 
young men of talent were essavtiig, the* highest reaches of u mnsl 
(litlieiili {irt. Nor was his memsnre of 'iUeefAr-. imamHiderutth:!, for 
we arc told Ity \Vof»fi that he was 'in great remnen tor hiti wit and 
inigetmit}' iti Yet it, wa.s at this titne. while sfFd a young 

nitui and tm thc^ very threshold < 4 ' fiin.n.;. that fm reseilt.d:.ely ttirned 
awtiiy he take up (lie tmexeit.ing routine of twerish hmamwa 1 \«» 
Mitic JlOtict; has heep lakmi of this remarkable rnUjimciatioti, atfd 
Marsttm'w tditirm'ti'r too mticli o|ff.;e»refi by thi* unrelieved <;i'tr»|»!«tiiji}*: 
lalti iijXMi th.q heady vtolejn'es of his satirical yonfli awl hiitcxtrava- 
gsvtte-es of iHe|,ion and hutnotir in the theatrieHl wars, (h? otitgrew 
these alFee 4 ,iitioiis,» ami ulrsnrdilies; lint,,ut lise santc lime, he onf.- 
grew the passiitn for dtsftnetioii. ‘I'here Hcrntw no #400-4 reason |t,». 
r-iouht the sitit’erity of his own stat<‘<m-nl..'*. - ‘nf tm:n of my mvu 
addiction I hue moHt, pitie si.mna hate -none',; '.I Imvc ever inore 
ciideavoumi p» fiimw mywlf (ban lie kmovn of others'- and, 
wilhrttjt lieKitidioti, , w-t? way axerilK' ld,» ju-gleet** of |ii« "^ftitfejiced 
K!|Mitttth.m/ and hl» ■rrd-trcwejtt frotti, iwnmit of hwHy try hsH 
liavlrtg lieiihei'dtely ‘cMleeined fetirity a wort; mditi ront,rnlt«r%(/ 
Sind resniily resposidetl io (he msiwuioui.., wfien htr euisru! i.iu 
les-. turlutlemiy. of ‘his Iwtsotn friend, gm-d l.pief* tn-,' {*# ti.e quirs 
meudow'h iuid ’■mlM-r pleiomvv.H td" philoso^ihy. 

'riiomsw Ih'kker, in whsw «(«*% iw In itiat of tnwiy hw ctui 
fenipnritrlen, wc no e4*rt»iij fennrtl tH* the fimts of his life, 

burn iitttl hml In IfetuitUWIest daitght* r t<f (he 

tmitell .MtmHrehk,>.s f fmin llsy rceeive*! } Jt»y twing ; 

fnun Ihy hre:i»ls my inmristmwnt,' ilt»,x|a»l:c'lif idliiHtdi" n« "oid 
its Itltill, of his'' threw JKrnrcyt*W'»»/!tvti||« 0 |j|t}visc, in ajtd wo 
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may toko it, he. was born, or not long in the world, in the .year 
16/0. The mention (4‘ Dekker, as unthor of a book railed 
Fhastou, ai){)car.s in Ilenslowe’s diary , in 1597, and bis name 
appears again in IfiilD, when he is asstadated with iiheltlo, ifti 
experienced plnywright, in the prodindion of a play entitled 
TroUiis and Vn^SHlda. In the .same year, he reeciixal various 
yaymcnts'for other pieces of work. And, though the popular 
narrative poem Cauaait’s (..Vf7aH(/7/c(ir»s)}t),«igned T. 1)., i.s, pridialdy, 
Deloney’s and not Dekker’s, it is evident that he was early involved 
in the muItifa|-iouK literary activities to which his life appears to 
have b^Hui devoted without eessatjfm. Of his jiarmitage and ellu- 
cation^ we know nothing, hut it is jinprobable that he was ever a 
aftidenti at either of tlic universities. 8itu;e the theatris of the time 
olfered tluf only remunerative enreer to poetical taloids, to tife 
theatre Dekker betook hitnself; but hiaeuorgieH, stimulated by ne- 
eOHsity, overflowed iftto other channels. Plays, pageants, jiauiphtets 
followed each other with amazing rapidity. Yet, de.si)ito all his 
lalxuirs, dSirly in life he made aeipiaintanec ivitli the luislortunes 
Whitjh dog tlie steps of poverty. In 151)!!, I lcnslowe provided forty 
shillings to secure his release from the ‘ tJounter in the Poultrey,' 
and we are told by Oldys that he wa.s in {irit^on from Itii.'! to Idlll, 
and ‘how much longer he could not tell.’ It hasheen eonjeetured, 
not without proliability, tiuit his })hnise ‘ tlie Ped ip whieli seven 
years I lay Dreaming' (IkMrr h/s Dninme, has reference to 
tliis tmhH|)py period. Some letters t,o Alleyn whicls have been 
’"ijreserved prove that, lie was several ’thnes befriended i)y that 
open- lianded actor. For the rest, W(5 know that Dekker wjis married 
t>eforo .l.5!)‘<, and that his last book was ijrinted in Here the 

story ends ; Imt, if the details of his private life, like tliose of Bhake- 
s{)eare,*,art; hidd(.iu in the eloud, his work, like Sliukespeare’s, 
tdi'ers an ample fiehl for the study (»f the author’s ptjrsonality. 
Many of Ids writings of whicli the titles survive have lieen lost, 
arid others, doul»tle8.s, Iiuve pi,u-i8lied with thetn; yet so miieli 
reiftiiius that, even in the ab-Hcnce «f personal Icnowledgp of the 
itian, it : is possible to <.»timate his genius and ciiara<;ter with 
unusual pieeision. 'fo themeiital energy and Iltemry fiiViitty of 
Defoe, lu' added the impractical teinperuinent, t.hegmiial kimllincHs. 
!,he happy heart of t.foliisrnith. Of the Fiizabethiui pltiywcightH, 
excluding Sh.'ikoBpeare, he is not the greatest, but he in Uie most 
lovidde, not I he mos!, hitirned but the mostsympidhctic* he was not 
the mosj, skHfiii ct-fiftsimyi nmimg them, but he pes-seHsed l.hi' limst 
uidunil^vein of iimpinition. Dekker ‘ wa.H a rogue,’ saul doiwou; 
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but we are not prepareiS to Iwlievc it of ho nwetit an<i ho Lniud- 
hiimoured a dispositiun an hin. Thor# in no Hitrli .uirror of eoji ■ 
teiHlKiriiry i-llizabetlian i^iil .bn'ol.K’un life and wavn ih otiVred oh 
IK ffic works of Divkker*. In liis natnral sytupatlues and in liis 
elioiee of snl>jei’t.s, lie clinijrs uiore rloselv" to his own (•oiiniry (luui 
any dnunufist of his No writer sinci' (‘Inuieei', with wh,o«i 

I h'kkor may fruitfully he eoi(ipHr<’!l. Is.hh j.tiiintetl so many es-H'iif hillv 
biujlists {hetureH of niett nud nuinnerH in so natuni! and reHiistie a, 
Htyie. ht fiis first extant play, the eonied} eiififlioi Tiu' »S/»« 
nwktrH liididtuf ipritited ItinO), his iwhnirahle taieuf and ehanW ' 
teiiMtic interests are disjdayed.,. 'fhe rise in fortmie <if tlie Jovial 
aitd hont’sf HhiHormker, Sinioiy Kyre. fiives the poet o}»i>orftti!lty 
to depiet the life of the Liwidon he knew rieh in shiftihR 
seenes of Jove, infritfue, (’onnneree and dojueslie iioinifs, Tfie> 
(‘anvas is erowded with porti’ait-s oi' tradl'swen, ai»j»renf jeex, sslder 
men, eonrtit'rs, their wives. i:i,'in!,dners iund svi«'e(heart.s, a iHOftey 
pvoeession snr.uinK ihruni'h the stsawlfv e;»,i'h el^>•‘,^ injj; (he vjfher 
in I'uui tavern. No iJratnafiHi. of (he day mippliei? ho vivid 
and Imtnurons » epeetaele of the eity wendd wideh lay uro’nnd 

him flit! world Ibr wlddi his plays weitf written- a.;* Idffcker, In 

tluvifiittm yni'ir vvhh jujuted Tfu .t‘(ra$nnt i ymfiUf fif Q'hl - 

tm, ti tlrtunn in wnieh die poet in fJekker emerges rather linni, flm 
aliservinf,!; humorist. As in the well known tideenth eetrtary 

roitiiWlce, Fnrfnjtuttits meefslnd} FoftnMe.nnd.of her nib*'" "‘ttiHdntn, 
Htreiig-f h, health, henuty, lon,^ life and rirhis* n 'ehoive mnonj; wtiielt 
is otfered hint, heHeleel,;-t riehes, and reeeivtvKU intt* wldrti is never’ 
tnnjiiy however much may fie widnlrawn from it. Hi?! traveia 
afttn’ tds< ninvise ehoiee, and liis nnim{(|.iv fute, w illj llmt of his 
m!ik(‘ up the .>,ror\ of the plnv, ‘f(o‘ iheine }•* *.inip]('. fli>- euii 
struetion .•otfuewluU runhliuK; I'us mneli of the p.-eEi v i-, rAsui'^ttj-. 

It Wits, perhaps, tanlsed for a {.MU-formaitec a? nusrt. Ih kkr-r nevja' 
;-.uriKi.Hsed ihest* early ilnuua«. IJis rapid, raith-i.- unte.od-. he 
trayed hun, uud, thotujh he ptawrved to the l;wt '.niuethio.,; of die 
.NWeeincHs isf fumy, tin* tjuiekue.s.s (,tf invention ttiei the tit 

iouelt for whieh he is .plstly fumed, he noted. ajitlv oth mi-* .n,‘,uo-f! 
tin- ."trieter eaiioiis of art whieh mptire nnilv of desiitn, eoheiouee 
und preeiHitm in eoustviadum ami elmmtder. in fhe^^r atid i«tiu>r 
ftliiy.*!. Iteliher followed HltnlttwjHtnt’w in the in{tsj.d{n^' nf prorie and 
Verse. IVliortf pmsu Hemn ilia ptU'tWKtt, m in the htiiuoron-i 
of ordinury lilt*, he etuplnjH it freely, ejtefmngiitiSi it for vrme wlu'i-e 

lllHiUlHU tl sit 
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* 
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a dcei)er key of a, higher piteli of paBnioi! or Hentiiucht is 

rcaciiei!, passing into riinetf vcrtie in tender or j:)athotic passages. 
Tile singing note is heard throughout h!h lie.st worlc, and to the 
channing lyrical vein in his genius wo ow'e such perfect songw as 
the fa.milia;r 

• Art iliiiii UdOf, yet IiiihI ihoa golden sliimhors, 

« 

where the melody hreaka into a eliild-liko overflow of almo.st in- 
artieuliitc joyful emotion. After Halt already referred 

to, in which h^ took up arms again.st doilson, Dekker reverted to 
a moi'e^congcnud sphere in 77m IJqnest Whore.. AUiiongli lie iSni 
been t^ne of the 'screaming gras-slyilipers held by the wings’ of 
Jemson'i! FoetiiMer, Dekker, in bis reply, had exhiliited no maie- 
vtilcnce, mS’ did he return to the attack. In the finst part eft’ 
'/’he. Ihfif’Ht Whore ((iriiFted Middleton, a.a proved by an 

entry in nenalowc, liad a. share ; the second and Buperior part 
Ih wholly Dekki-ir’s (printed lO.'lO), and indispn(;ably a masterpiece 
as well intnxecni.ion as invention. The falbor of |{elIafront(wiu:).se 
rotiiru to virtue mak'e.s the point of the action) is one of the moat 
interesting characters in Mlizahethan liction, and the conception 
would have done honour to any dramatist. .Orlando FriscobahKi, 
as IlaKlitt wrote in his admirable appreeiatiofi, is one of the 
characters who ‘raist!, revive and give a new zest to our being.’ 
Bellafnmt’s husband, Miitheo, is an tajually lifedikc.portmit of the 
unprincipltKl litjertine whose vict's are duo as miudoto kujk of 
"brain as }ack*of heart. No single iilayftiy Dekker more worthily 
represents him, or better relieels the Ideiui of hnmoiir, ttatlios and 
poetry which made- the man. Dnt ho wa.s never a sure artist, lii 
'J'he W/urre of .Babijfou (printed l(i07 ), wo have a play without 
merit, i^hosis only interest lies in some low pa.ssages de.scriptivo 
of .London manners iwid fashions, and In its exhibition of protostant 
a«<l patriotic sentiment, displaytjd in referenee.s t.o ipuien I'llizstlieih, 
imdo!’ Hie name of Titania, to the Armada and to the .Drake, 

• * ?Vlni frftin tiwir rivers beat their wntin’ finvl, • * 

Tin'll silvtsr featlMjm fi'iHU llioip fniro.st swinsN, 

Anil jilHfkiHl the llahiyiin'H wings tliut rove at, wa. * 

.// It Ue- Not. Goixl, the. Diml U in- it (prhited Kilil) i.s asuHicienliy 
extraordinary title for a Worthless dmnmtic fantasy, based upon 
T/t£ IH.eamH(, HMory (f Prmr Miinh (lfj(17)4 which .pniseofs a 
bewildering j»:roa{{,of human JHulsaporlannan heiug.s, from Havnijliit; 
ami (!uy Faux to FluUl nml Dharon. If, to these last named 
work.s, we add Makk men in Lmulon (printed H.i:il) :ind The 
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Wander a/ A Khiffdamn (prinh’d IHdd'l. jirirlnT nf whicii ndt! umr!) 
to Dt'likcrV laurt'ls. wo osbanst Uio lint nt’ plavs wiiicli nm with any 
confidt'jn’c Ik* rijsr'it^in’ti fo liis utiassirttcd {ten. But then; romaiii a 
mnrJaer nf dramas tn whi<'h lit.' was a fontrilmtor and t>f Home of 
wiiioh, iu? was tlio rhirt aj'oliitt’t’f, f'!u* liaBit fd t'i>!!aliitra,- 

tioK, ‘the iiufili! jirni'iii'c of tho liim's' in widtd! Klizisliuflnui jiLay- 
wriKhta freely ittduliiod. left to frit seism titiijisMams Ufobtf ms not yea 

Holvod iiiuiiY. no iloniii, tmver to Ik* Hohed. iHdilon' iiu«! partfn'n-!, 

goofl ;ui«! !»ad, in v:n-ioHN rln-atcic.'tl vfntnrr.H. Wo knmv tliiM 
MidiUetoii irad a sliaia’ in tho first pnti of I'he //on'sf }l 7 mr#’, and 
a share, ahnost nerUdnly (In* Inigos}, in Thf /owro-o/ tij'r/e’X itll i), 
whose heroitH*, Moll t’'ut|mrse’ mastiuensdes ns u {.ondon g.dlnut ; 
we liiiosv flmt Web.-iter took part in the* eomimsif ion of.BVHi' flV;?*// 
//or and .ymik-Wfirri //or. (.'otnedit's idMutrigne, stml /'/? I’lmutm 
Hdtarij i‘f Sir Thamaj It got fall pi'in?t'«l |doi"t po.dhly an 
ittiliniHheil or nn«kiifnl Httemjit to reriist' an olihn' liiHtorte,)d play 
on the snlijcrt of lady Jane Gt'i-y isi twrj t<'’.rl,.», htdlt jiieptioneii by 
llt'nHiosre. We litid MsiSHinger's name awnieinti'd svitli l iekkttr'f* in 
eonnetstion with Thr i'irp/n Afiirfir ipiiwtrd U»il;!iaiwl, tbongh tim 
ttotniftscmipsaiut fbeelmraetersi of Itorotbea and Attgtdo bate Iwi’en 
(tlattned for l>ckk(*r, the roiua'prion and franimvork of fin:* play trtay, 
without injustiec!, fie UMigned to the yonnger dit«tsaffef*„ 
Ptiufm'int ( Atmadk a/Pitfim/ Srimidi, ptrinf ed twriny mosisly in itHkS 
but, iti III! }tr<.*t)itbi|jty ttliottgli Jonson may haen b/nl a batnl in ft 
I'nvlsion). rigidly snwtgned, on the ovidenee of eetiaiti I'idrkG ii»— 
linttslnwe, t«» t.'hettle, kisuighton and Hekker, tA aenemlly fwiteved 
to ovn* its ftt'o laninfifni lyritv atid nmeh of ifs' rtieril f*» ibe intei 
entelirtited of its thrw? antliorsX Thr Witeh ttf Pthwadem (jjrjjifed 
Itkbis, a btie pbiy, raises .rtoine very dilltet|j| «|ne»fitit!A, "fbe witeb 
nesates, in wbieli an neliing- spirit of hnnnm «yi«|istby ujriKHam. attrl 
the tender eimmeti'r of finsan. liave twen very gvnerdlv atl.de:-'! 
to Ib'kker, Inti Mother Sawyer j*t by sorm* e(iti .-4 tJioneht to ii,oe 
Imu'U ,'i eveation of Hosvley. 'Vhe tivsi net, flu" pi tst .md gi 1111,1} 
nimisnp iin'iit of the piree. 5 ndts}»Htnb!y hehnn*: to *«rd', ’ i'o I'l.rA. 
uIho, ntsyv, without beMifufion, }«* assigned u large part, pro!! tbit Ibe 
insf. Iw-o aeiH td Innst, hi Tha San^i,- iktrtimf .1 Aitmd 
clflhtik which, {Rwhiti'jrt, |» a fnntty revision fb*kker”s Idnadin. 
Antdiwr tntksipu*. by t!w stww tmitf W F/r I'Vtdyi Knajhi 

I, Ihfetised ip IWi}). law not wim** down to us, and wg know tin* it?«jte*s 
of ft Jititnlwr of nilmr {it^nitnt In wlikit iH'kitt'r foislsfod or w.-tn 
tuwinfed by .Innsoti iitaheft fhr Srmmfi, afld i*aijr 0/ Pfymmiiti, by 

* !‘Swi vn * ?t|«J .«»(*, vi|, », rtrap. *00 ' tirfi p *?, . iag sna, 
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Drayton {The. (Hvil in Fmnee) and l)j Ilaugliton and -Day 

(lluuSpmmh Moen-'.-i 'Tntt/edt/, identified by some e-ritics with Lnuts 
Dominion, at om:! time astcribed to Mariowe, Iml, mst j)ul>!islied 
till Ififi?). 'I’liere are passa,u:o8 in LtmU Dominion wliieli eeriidnK' 
suggest Deklau', and, wlictlier \re identify it or not- witli the last 
drsmia, ^ve mar grant it as possible that ho liad a hand in it. 

» *♦■»* • * • .r- . ' 

'iv/e magnijurnl Knlertainmmt : Given k> King James (ICn.'J), 
in whi(;h donson joined, and to which .\Mddlcton tiontributed a 
• speech, and various civic pagcunfs, arc, evidence of contemporary 
appreciutiem Dekker's ver-satilc talent, Intt po.sscss no sorioiw 
lite-rarji interest. . • * 

^ Quick, impulsive synif)athie.s i«nd a deep vein of hnnmnity 
were the (jualities beyond {>rice in l)ckkei''8 dramatic 
ment, and to tlnsse g(»od gifts of naturti f ho innses adiied tlunr 
autfmiitic inspiration. ' K priest in Apollo's temphi many years,' 
a.s he said, his pla.ee iuid honours wore acknowledged by his own 
agt!i and remain tuicballengcd. The ‘ {)oetry enough for anything,' 
of wijich Ijanib .sp<,)li:e, was joined in Dekber to an amassing and 
unflagging intcu’esi; in life, without tomdi or trago of wearinesH 
or cynieiam. ft would he ahsunl to claim for him the intellectual 
range, the sm-o-foated judgment or unerring taste of the great 
masters, ami perilous to a-ssert tlint his faults bccamo him ; yet, from 
his very artIe.ssne.SH, tliore .shines a charm denied to better considered 
and far more perfect uairk. By the way of analFe«tcd siujpiksitiy, 
««J[)ekker aljnost* captured greatut58.s, antQ while sotiie of his follows 
have sccurod 'a larger share of the admiration of posterity, lie has 
crept into its more aifectionato remembrance. If we iwolino to 
criticisa his inustc and carelossness, wo ought to romomlsjr that 
he wrote ‘ with the printer's devil and the bailiff always at his 
elbow,' and we may well l)o astonished not so much at the demerits 
as* at the wealth and vjilue of his porfornmnee. ‘The right Iwipjjy 
iilid copious industry' winch, in Welj,slcr's estimate, phreed ‘Master 
Didckcr' b(;,^id(5 ‘Ma.slcr Khake-spearo,' is a tribute from a critic 
wjm kiicTs' whak exceilouee wiis, suid hgaiimt whiit mighty 
men must struggle to attain it. As a hnumri.st, bondon was ins 
pnnusH’e, jt. .sullitsient field, Hinl'nl Innmuuty did not lie* beyond 
his pale, but. the snpuy breadth <tf mind whi<;h was Iti.s, whih; he 
nstaiacd reveromse for tin; things tiiafc call For revtsrencts, tran.sforms 
and transligtires the world, and we arc the ttiort; rchietaut to 
dismiss it as merely common ami uncitojui, DekkcrH satire is 
without sting, for, whiledm hmghs,hc loves, ami is honest without 
being angry. lf(; mdy tuuong the inen of his timtj set'ins to bavc 
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rec<:.gtiisc(l thij whoU* ltanlucf*H df rfie fate <*{ flu' poeir, and fn 
have ranged himself nii ftio side rif «K.-(re.Kscii ner/eii;--, nialtreiUed 
aninuila, Uiisjuilgeil, leiiudy am] eeceiitrie Mfetuhei'M f>f fiiieiety. 

' For iia:> Himleiit- of Elisthetlian nsirial life, Uelclier's |iro'o- is 
cv<!t» more itnporlfuit tiian iii.n [(lays, ’lln-re ar*' no snrvivitig 
doeitfuenfs so rieli it! ntaii'ria! fordte reeioistrnef ion i»f siis matoiri’-' 
iind fusltioHM as (hix; vivid tutd eiiterfaittina jt:itnp!ileis, f H' -loitr.' 
of tliesc !U) sirrount Ivas iieen oiven in a yirevion*.; vuinnie ni llw 
[(I’l'acnf work ®, B*ith in Th> Wtm^h rtull J'vorr 1 i iit>;rjani! in ,t Unf! 
Jhr {XCtil'tX wltich also deals with ajifnilFur ineiflrtiis of 

the plivgtu' and ujilmiids those- w lw* lied IVmu (he city in ifts need. 
Ik'liker ant ieipates t tefoe in ttnr rcaiistn and foree of iifs deser^at iolis, 
not iiniiiit»i;:h‘'l in tJte former work with errtnir) syetmiv hrnnorotis 
narratives, th'siytteti. us ite Sidd. ‘like a, tcierrv !'‘|dio!:ri!e In a dtdl 
Flay, to Hhtjrtr-Ti the lives of long wituer's nights, tiiat lie Wiits:>|jjti,g 
itt llin tliU’k for ns,’ H'orA-e />»• Aramn-mir^, **r ihe in 

hrtdrii iliini}), with its tnoito, 'tied ljei|t ihv IVsecr, tiig ricl't ean 
shift,' idiegorises the etrnnd eoiilhef of ehyiscs in the war of the 
rival tjneeus, .^hniev nnd Foverty, nitd the tan'idviSed isvadf*! 

of «nir enm no h*-Hs flnui Dekker's-s day art? fwignatitly 
jjrvHenftMl, fl«*re, iu?;iin, DekFer refers F* ftlie iwttrply whi}:« of 
venfijegueti,' the plngne, :vu4 its rflt'ots on thr? yity life, hike tinmy 
ttfliew, thn iunl jdayet's are in rvij ease, the |dayl»trtt#tw nr* 

E;!«!*d> thidr flags and hiisJms taketi dowti, the iwisisi ttifU't* s-JtJlie!) 
fhii'tt rmndveys, 

nn frfwMt (Inios? h« fficu" davt’s hni iimoinfst !,-««■ ler,. innetsifia, V in 
H«\vt!y htnifii';* ut 'S'ts«>iv }« nl) tfu* ' tKpiit ?i! vif finf,' 

ptM’lminjfJ, dn'i'e itll tije Jtn’efiMjt'i., lhrw« idi itif ititi'ln, sMSif {bet'ji evII die 

Atiinng ittckknhfd det-trriiiiiotts . gdtk’h Kive intia’-e diint sdiin|wr4 

itfto thn *lty M life Is ihstt of th* Isnar |nt„ *th* hki-.No 

many illyels intliellng inmumfe Hjn»n .if.,' in whkih *<!«age etsJi',’ 
ftuntufsnt WBS litehnltHl sjairt with a hlim! fe-sai', not F.died In 
d(tg,4, huti wlli|l'jn‘(i ‘til! flmdihind rttn rhHvti: idS: old •''honld ' 
l>y 'aeompany of ereafitrea \hiit had fhy shispe.s r,4' nn-n aii'i tu,-, - 
of eJtrisiintJK,' 

.VJiithmnrhf ssayn ifelskirit*'- tlik wlnnisinj** nf dir^hlLudr! ftr.'Wi.-, injocl ,*» 
mni'it {lit fit' ill niy nixus' ht'.»r*r»l v, yen ltt"» 

tit the wlUnninw j«<wts in IjendtHi fwfwm tltev liud neede ftt )w> reletiod 
with fwMleioifgtn t« »nmf f.!t« hi»f»Nts.f it iwlhn fw'ihiitn new 

fn hinifh »( die ntm!.,ln»n*nl. 

* tie in veJ. }if, #hiiijt, sivt, joul tj'sitl.’, It, wini-h n-fi s.'itc-e e«t igni-lv 

Wtt niHilr, 
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DekkiU’'!-! proi^e in nfjfc ahvavH fiiiiltl«.'aa, l«ii it is clear PI aii.Y 
student of iSlIakespcure oi' of KImUKthan l it era, tare in genera! 
that what .Arnold called ‘the victory of the prose style, rdenr, 
plain and slioi-f. ' was already won by our (Iraiiiatists before tfie 
advent, of I'lryden, thr; virtues of whose prose wert; derived frtnn 
Ids studies in their school. At his best, Dckkcr is as siuijdc aud 
ku:id and direct as any later writer. Take this, from the coiuplaiut 
of Paule.s steeple in 77ic /bvo/ Tenrmr (Idotl)- 


Tho Miimtirr (Imrr culli'd (ncr his w'ji-nmrko, for to iiirii ! sfoiwl iis u, 
wi»tt'h-t<Mvrr l<i%:uidti him Hnl'tdy to imr I'lnjflish shoro. No .sooner did the 
Iriivollni' by l.ond fwe nm Imt Itis lienrt Itsiptwl for joy, imd rtn? ivefn'isoninesHo 
of his way seemwl to go from him, beeinjise im Uiunv ho rvu.H in sigiit <jf’ the 
gfifkily ('ittie wliieh lie loved. 

* • . , • 
Dekh'.i' his Drramt'. t’lOiJO) <to which was prulixed & woodcut 

ro|)rt;.soutiiig the poet iuslc.cp iii bed) i.s a mixture of prose and 

verst?, whit?}) ojicjih ’with an apocalyptic vision of the t?»d of all 

things iuul the hist judgmeut, iintl tlescriltcs the author's pi-ogress 

tlirouglj tile {uformil regiouH. It reveals iUi int{.?i)Hc iuwl vivid 

couseitmsjicss of the guilt iiiid pcidl of sin lad, is singularly devoid 

of the iiaturiil grace iuitl distimjtioii of .another rt?HgiouH book, 

Fown Bmls a/ Noahs Arke (Itioti). 'rhi.s-is ii^very reisiarkalVle 

collection of pi-ayers, distinguishefl by ti deep spirit of tlovotion, 

ex<|uiHjte feeling aud ptjrfectitm t)f phrasing. 'I’heix? is {wobably 

no prayer book in the hmgimge from a single hand wliitdi tnin btnir 
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MIDDLKToN" ANl> UOWLKV " 

It w tlnit 'rhKtitfo' wjw Ikiiti in ImumIoh 

aiinul: ird'O; Ih* dii’d tlim'*'. iu«l wri.'H lntrird iil N«n« iHjriyn Ifritf-f? ois 
■I July Th<* luimvii fiw'tif* ithwnt Isis lilf* nit’ Hiiil fit'’ marrit’sl 

n diui^dit.nr of inn* of tho six in rhanoory, nin! li.Tfl n fioij in 

; thnl hf! Wiw rity t.*!iro!iot(»:'!-r t'roni itJ'in fill ilto fin:n? of Ins 
dfjttli, whifti hi* iiy llr-n .Ioukou : thstf, ijj Itliff he 

w»w siKumtHierl tieforo On* privy ffouieil, Vfith lie? Hofow who iiafl 
{thiypil ill his itutiit' tt( t'hr.m:. n-ml. ij nyiprai's, pnt si,t fnisMti ?if the 
instigation tif the .Spanislt sunhsiwiolor ; and llwtlv, in 

Idlih Bon donson HtMtkn of him fo iifuimnond «f iiiiwihoriwIt'H as 
*a hfWn fellmv,' 'fliis hard :«»yiup- may . «f{or all. Intye hoon mtiant 
ii’4 no iiwro tlian a Utorary rritirhsm. 'Use wurds yupj ; "tlwnt 
Markhum I'whd ndthsi htHi Kotflish Arrinii.'i) was not of iho 
of tlio Fuithful, l.f\ mnl Imf a folhov, Ih.i^riimh lyero*— ■ 

Day and Middifton.' This ini^hi moan no moro than that, to 
.ImiHon, itiii|fiii;?{on's art or vi.'fso semw’ii in the s»n*t? of 

|i«d*wtrimi, or ginng on a low- lovof. K+JlhiOf; tn>uy’ v *:».4 said nhoHl, 
Ititn by anyono of ennsetineum?, o.xtfO|»t a vun-d ffttiii Heott, 

Issforo the tiiip'earaneo, in DiwH, of Dnndfs .v^fxn’nomf 
fh'trmnHt Pufta, Draidi fffnw. t’H|daii« and ‘.ytrrfttHy rhcwf'ti oy. 
trsioLs IVtnn hw idays. ami tthnost, all the irsHrni jnl f hinf*>i idsthf 
him: ia’igh Hunt l'oili»w«{|, pHildiig n|» tint om- h-ft oi «-i by 
t.umh; and, in DKiO, Ifyew brWlgln out n «’uniph’?;* yiiiimis .>f «iir 
plays, 'Vliirh ivn.s ro-tslibid fwid yjxbiided by litdh'n in HtJlo. 

U,f \\'il}inm Ibnvloy, tlmrw Ishh nevt-r l«-on any n’diliou, and nr 
know oven Iohk of him thnipof Mbhlkdon. !M» roHj«-«i){rv’4 that hr 
W'u.M iHsm id«mt Ifnifi iiml tliftdisWHw tinu* nftrr IPU”, tlm year of his 
marriagtt * lie was an artar tM'vnrhmfi ami m >mp|*usrd 

to have imvised ptnyh fnr ntwyiwfrniirattom |'‘or tin* ntHHt fyart 
ho <;olhd«iralial witii otUeir’ phi.ywrif'itfs, d.«|x*«-|idh ntiii Middh-lon , 
Hlid the hnosl work of laifh AihJdlebm and Ibmhy v, asdi-'f.o in ijiis 
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colfafjnrafirtii. liuwiey’.H rhii’f play. Alls Lngf hit has tit'vcr 

twcni !*(»]iri:tite*f from tlie HoSriw t»rigi»al ctlifinH of 
(lit) plity^*. iio finliliKltwi, in ItiOP, A Srthrh jar Mnnei/ ; nr, tg 
Lamrntttbir Cautpitdnt Jhr tbt' nf tin- Wamierintj Kniijbt, 

Alondmr IjArtfriit, a |«n)iphlct in tfm umnncr of tin; time, t«ll 
of crmio ri'alkiit:* entire, writti’U in Jibnipl, U'mi utnl rtiraighj’- 
fitrwanl progo. 

Tin; earlicHt work rtliribntpd to Middlotoy !?• an on(!l(*i« (•oni* 

’ jM)sition iti fiis -liiuai Mtaii'/.im callod Thr Wisdom 0/ Sohnmm Pant- 
phrnned, pnidldn:'*! in J.jf)”. 'flic {lodiration to bn'd Devenuts, iwid 
i «3 fulA'Oas, wanUng in aorno nopid^, ‘To tbo tfontfonum-ileaflcrH,' 
m'f! imtli sigiHvi 'i'lnmias Midfib^itwi, and we can but iiopj? 
that it*was4 arjinaone efets td' the «tine name, Adiireayhig 
fw jutd Zoihis, writer ntgretn, n<»t rpsite |rnthfiilly,: 

‘ I lack a Hearecrow,* and Indn tlnmi ‘ if you gn|}<3 for atttMing!, Ide 
you to dead ciirriou caretiiaeH, and make yotjr o«limtrieff.* 
But no b<|[,ter fare ia provided, and a andieietit Hcarecrow has bctm 
Hot tip over this ini’idou.uhed fvtsid l>y every HulKstKpujnt. tHlitor. 
Tito Ptak, if Ite really cmltnxal it, must have (dSMitualiy cured 
Middleton of any ftirthcr inolination for preimhing, ‘ () wetyk 
capacity of Htrongest wit I’ he laments, atui ^Vjth ti'iHtiou * .yet, two 
years afterwards, he seems to have jifctetJipted satire with no lew 
ftifcjiity that! aermoniaing. Mien)-tiifnm>ny iAmiHhtff 
publMied in liiPt), has been attributed to Middletdu for no more 
•"KMmrfeuii rtmsou thtm the Hignataire ‘T^M. (lent/ foflowitig the 
introductory ihifkmee to Envy with which the writer, in imlhitiuu 
»f Hall, introduotjs liia first and only hook i)f aatirea, They are 
weakly dniitatcd. from Marston. 

^ itrypon’M two nclw shnll turn tala iv fork, 

(’iiiishiir old Envy from ho yoinm ii work, 

tfie writoj’ Ihrciitens; but the threat* could not possibly have boon 
needed. 'J'ho ' .snarling Muse ’ that know tlmiulered rhyine' thus 
Iconiy niiiHt Ion'll Ikjou beyond the reach of tmvy, and has •lujeotiJis- 
too iuHignilicant to tHieil ieioiitification. But Middlofcon wi^sm urn 
etpiu.! writer, ami it. is impoasiWe to regard even such bad work as 
I'iiis unlikely, becauuif} Unworthy, to have bcoti wrltteui by Itirn. 

Hin mark is mm.’lj moro dtetinctly to lat traced in t.wo pamphioix 
puhli.shed in Uio l, signed *T. M,’ In their epistles to roader. 
'I'he less intcn.'.sting of thcao is Erttba/' Iluhbnrd'H 'I’fifrs, which 
contain.s a gem.! deal of inflifibmifc tisvso, no better than Middleton 'h 
lycio v<YS(; usually is. Ha jwas!* iuturoisfc for us is in the very 

* • , * 
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khuily atifl regrett'Kl prai^se of KaKiic, whom tie entlM ‘tiom’Nt houI,' 
‘too Hlothful to UiyHcit*' ‘out oil in t.hy''!K'i^l tilooining ?ihi> ' : 


Drinii'H fiiy Imiiey : thou WiWf 

'Hie tiiiet is one of tlie allegori.iinc smireH of iiie tiuic, wi'itton in 
a stow nrirrafive Hfvte, with Hhiimlant itetiiil of the ingntUTi-i. iUKj 
fftshioiis cctifOieeit, uimI a gofni *leai of ((uitif sotjor cenUMiu in ftig 
de.scrijiiionK amt ineiileofs. 'jf'/n Bhu J; /too/' i?, tnore < x.traviion(it 
and luore jtinigtmt, ainl in; like a sijiiujde of ftio raw jiutferiat. 
jWCSentei! to ys hy tlic writer in ids first self euifirioOs poio* n.s 
iiwrjdisl. lie pantdes us one 'diving into the deeis of flits f'".itiiung 
Hge’ iind hriiiging to Hgtit ‘ thi^infeffionrt lmlk« of eraff, 

{Old {Kinilio'isin, itu' three lilonilftonnds of a eon(t«<»n\|e;(Ji1t.; He 
proftisses* ttiat tits lively expopfiirea are ineanl fd{- the Wiiiititig 
and I’otiiirtnini.*' of ftie 'ft'otv rirtnoH^f ;tn4 ei.tstHjends hintstdf for 
'tlie tnodesty of nsy J'tini*i*>., fdmf evi'it tdieth wtiesj ihey diseover 
vietiSA snttl tinniUsk the world's shadowed villanie-t,' T|se {»|e is 
pilt into the nioiith of laicifi’i’, vvho jipenivs owis pi'ologne in 
!v 'vigorous jiier**’ of hkvnk vtn'ee and rimiy J*y wuy of re;r(j,»oi»<e. lei 
Ksisiie'H cleilientioij of Picrer Priiik^’-m fo ' the iiigh iind iiiightin 
Friltcn of fhtrkiJiWHe.* Uonseli deti Lneidny Kirig: *4' Aelioroii, Bfii 
S«mI rtilegoCoJi, Diike of ’lariafy, ;fts(,r<|iEej*it: of t;>ioytu;!i, fwid laird 
high lit?|fent iif HyshIio,,'' d'he- puntjdilei is itooe i?it 'iS'fe'Ijif# jnaiinor, 
mwl hIioW« li litiowdeiige of it.H Ki|ltse<'f n>i{ infiotor to Ktwhe')* ywii 
It dcHi’i'ilws whiit. itiny potiirilily have hvm MumIw'S a,»'’t;na4 
»a‘«!n hy “flie sittieii hjaw; of n iiteI(Mieh«dy shhi l,»nrni verv 

trngii'nll)' npoij the nurrow ilesk of a Indf lH’-dsUgnl, widedi ile.isrrie^ 
till the pitifiil rntnr thi'oni'honi the whole ehnmher.' I*‘ tthows 
}dinr|rw?» »>f '‘v'otir twelve triheit of viHanv,'' etigage*! in niindt tl»e 
wtttltMfuH'hitiJitiniiK iW jt« tin? plnysi ; {itul the devil, isrr-in;o> gone to 
and fi’o in l.onduig 'to gorge everv rha* fnll of poimwi,' 'doi dowirto 
niiiko rjitf hiw Itial will iowi t4'Sl.«!itrn|, lejjvittsf' legwies 'like ntf wharf* . 
to |jis}‘Hm flMt rrnlrti,' in n ratahiipe of ihn njon* pr<4itoht'> of the 
’We .Myi‘ Slktihetou, tVir {d| hiH ' draw- life; rf n ndirak t'ev) 
ititereHtcd tnnl sU home ht' ihtr dtjteihv^M all that hi' denmusers ; 
preparing iiinwlf, thdilwntely :of noi, for hi-* work j*a a wufer 
of ilnisnitlhi etiimnlye ■ 

H jH {[iiiti’ ptiswihle fhitt o/ iyooifeo'o«<//n whieh 

wiiH {n’lidtai with MkhlterortM mnw in Wdl, in the earliest ph«v 
rtf' his llmf war Imts?; siml iiiiite jmsuiyi? that, we liove it only i»i 
tt WiviHed htnto, 'fvttrh inerit iw fliorn ia in fh*! play lim iduiMstt 
wholly in indivhhiiil lim'M 3«ul pawJjigoK, wbieh 'nurid oii* tieo; a 
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ami nitht'r minjjluu? of fragi*’ fmstvt«swt aistl -ts JHUfi 

fana*. Tiir’ i»5*(-wCT.»i» the at’f-'i arc iifif 

than the horrors it) aetiou whidi wt' can iaiardn*' 
Wiiidfelor* trt lie tryituj le forw hUasdf If* lie trasde,, iN"«» (race /If 
flowli^y in to Im’ seen aftywhere its p!f*j, least of ail itt ffir coiiitir 
s(;;cjn:*s, which have (iiiif.jrict fmccs of fhc iiwnrn;)' rtf MitMlciiOi, 
Ttu' wfiofc' }:»!uy siTmf« h> f»’ the {n-cjuuttire fittcru})!: rtf a (iian. 
)ir>t naturally crjuififHsI tVir trnjtu’ or rontJtutic^ writing. !<» rht flic 
trairic cotmH})! tln’H in fn.diit«n ; ninl this H{lVni|it was jtrol'ably 
cnnlintiwl in |hc jiluys, tuov hrsi, ut winch wc know .Ifidriicfon 
was wtu'IcliHg in I6‘(J2.‘ (.‘urjutr'a Fqll, rvitii .Mnndsw, iirn.vton nwi 
Weljsl^r; Thtt Turn ifftrpim, witiji, the same jun! ik'lskcr; awti 
77 m* C%k/<'r Tftupviif. in lUnrt Mmft'r 'fJttmtahk, wfne}* hi'*!oii|s« 
to the year and is tiic first of his pnidinhed pky#, wn see 

him rt'f-nvf.ring hiiiisidf fsfhir his fttfet! .starf, iiini setting off 
iH|Mrittei!y o»t the tumutdit's tsf infrigin? wfddi were f,ii form (he 
first, divisinti of hi# Wfirk. Tho prosn has hocomw iilivn, tunJ nwitt, 
of foot ; tluj ilialngno slips amtly from prose into verso anti 
hack nguin ; the action, iiiid the tmchiistoiicd tt|«g«cs, gidlop, 
Middkitosi htis tonml a thomc and a t<‘cJmiiiuo; anil tn tiieso ho 
wt'lMn) almost wlioily I'nithfiil for iho long hnlf of isk traredr, 
theilftnen year# of coniedy. 

That 1 % niilcss wo are to hcliovo, on the «trcngth»«f a duhlmts 
alUtHioiiy that MidtUeton, hefore writing Tin', Mapor.'i>/'(ium-<',' 
^0rmi{fhy\y^oUi'The Old ham, or part of it, niwl that'Mfwsiiiigor 
ami Ilowloy, who would both have teen* too young to Iiave col- 
lahorated with him at the time, added large porfciojiH iator. Of 
Mn-s-singsr, thougli ho may conceivably have revised it id, a aiwch 
later date than that of its original production, there is ijo trace in 
the play'd hntof liowluy the traco.s are iimnistakablo, not ho much 
in tlu! actual writing vif the comic, jiarto ua in the whole conception 
oi'thc mail! scciie.s and charucter's.^ In a acuHO tin? play is the 
jtri'paration foi' d Fairr, QiairrcU (Kil/), which imth wroSc 
togcAher il so<;mH to mark the heghming of the collaharntion, . 
jukI of tliiil new inlluenco ja'liieh camts into Middlcfon'H worls. wi(,h 
howlcv. it, is iii tliese two play# that \vo find, for Die jii’st tinm, 
thiit ‘ exipiitdUmess of moral sensibility ' which liamb divined in 
till! OIK', and that ’delwacy of perception in matter.s of right atiil 
wrong* which he digt.inguishftd in the oD^^^ 

I’Vom Die date of Mta't MmtiiP-GtmiftaMe, to'hilT', tlui 
date of d Fnhr t^narrrU. nhno.sfc the wliolc of ididdiehm’s work 

* Ot r'WC dittp. vt. ' ^ 
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is in farcical ciiJiicdy, at onct; rfidi-stic aiitl f-atiricnl. If isi tn the 
early part of thia jseriod that a jtUiyvia generally 'attriliuted info 
whose authorship ih» ottp would have trouliled to luiqiiire if it Imtl 
ifot, Ikjcii [Hiblislu'ii a.s ‘writhni by W. S.' Thf l^uriUine is still 
printed ainous what sU'e cHUeil tlic ‘doubtful plays' of Slsukespeart?. 
When Hainhuriic says that it is 'lain-li iiuu'c like How fey's than 
like Middleton's worst work' he i« strictly (’orreef ; Inft he is injf 
to be taken to tucan ‘that Uosvh'v wrote it., 'I'hevt' is niUliing 
Kullu’U'Mfly indivitlu'u! in the {day to give so much fis a Hotii! 
Htartinji' point fur t-onjecttire, t..'omp:ire it «ilb^ the worst of 
Middletnji's e.tuiiwlies, Thr Ftii/itiii' nf f.ovt . and it w ill found 
that, itt tlisil tedhujM satire, th<#re is ut least sonic intciHioii, though 
it is iitnv liiuiuh- hist (<» us; we have hern {hr realiHiV ’.ittptnjir to 
Mlienv up, the duliiess of dull peojdc l.iy imikiuy!; f.hctn sfieak and art 
ntk more niuddy tliun was uaturai fn fhetu. I'he paisidy, apjiar- 
eutiy. JH Ho elusr- that we emi .mislake it tlfe cuiginai. 'flut the 
dietioti, thotigli ert;’ciiin!.r, is not ignoblo ; it .is like flic tjf 

a mart uu an iustruiueiit vthieh lie is on the way to !mf:>tt.er. The 
futttbler nf ?'% t*ttrTtnnf \vill sfct, m* furtherl 

lit Ibud. .Middleinn Itad Hoinc, Imt n« ve.ry en«ttiilen,t.ble., jihstri* 
III Monmt Wkifir of pekker. so far H.W id« manner ottt it*; 
t,Rw:yd there ; und, Hcreu years, later, we ftml hiuy etdlainnstJitji 
with i^eiik,er itt ./'7ie Uihinwj thotiRh liie.re, i*!.«h wh.«t 
Is litipst: in titr# {.day seetiiH to !.«.’ ftekkerV, Apart I'roju twu 
fHverg«.tH.’tSs, null an i.na‘4ndt!nai mas.ijUe or n:'ij,y".atn., done t..» order, 
Middletnti'M courHe is. dirret, and hb iHuin roitet'riu u.s fn* d.efun."« iT* 
in (.H.mtrufaidiujg Tltt tn»( ttf Ttnni* t«..* the re.tuler atid 

luidertitailfler,. is to lie ‘ ueii her lo<* f »it.{er.l> la h ttur few hiiigly 
telling, the worh.i'H !in.i.a«l itbu!«ij.M.,' In- a prtdntory twhlrcss t.f> the 
pliiy-jauM.ku't* * . t>f Vbt (tiriic-,*he it* h|i}| .more 

ysplWiv/ » ^ ' 

* The fttelihjft,* Itis (layH, * sif pluf -mmltina 1 ran eenipare tw ui>-t?iieK wi 

iiwtnniJfv iis Hir salfemlku* iti ijpjririd; Pir ii« tho tec'' ><f t?!* lO'p 

dontdet, jwnr Ittme hm»dite«to|*|tl4*y«, Husif.-d whh miahti wmihI's m hnm 
PHrmiMei wiiH iinly tie, at in fitddmt: and *i!» ihciluMtika b-tf, tH'uU'r Imoifwiitt 

ln*()!;jui siet, ii5», Kaw, In the iiiae *if sfpAie»'»t«'«ssi, «n<* |ilik5'* folliift tlw 
at' ,mr gufijietttrt; dwifte mtubif emniiat#, fr* fterou't 
up m lirtuitinj? nltHivio; ftjMl aftt fit for the ti»W'« umf tfie ti'riuiaf 

li kind (if light .inilow wwiuner rfsiff, ndnfthsi with ttiow rvikturw, 
,0111 shiiil Pmi thfK jmlitiKhi’d rHimufy,' 

The eitrly miiimtly wf w sin light,, rEmehl. and eulef 

fn'miug tw any thing in iltiwui, M im'sjmUMild*! 

* 4# to Tit* rel, ¥, s, ^ 
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rather than innnoral, and does not exactly recoimneud, er a p{)rove 
of, the trickeries and dcbaMchcries which it i-eprcsinilH in a life 
like way, nndor iniprobahlc oonditions. , y'et the M'riter is no 
more, cai*efnl of his etliical than of his other probabilities, iidd 
takes little troul)lc to kee{) up any consistent^ in the iiiindH or 
morals of his Jigile |)nii{>cts. flis aim is tit clltict, .‘iiui lit; nircfly 
liiils in hiS aim. Even when we do not believe in the ptirsons, 
and tlo not care about the ujisbot of the action, we ai-e almost 
constantly enlivened, and, willingly or iinwiiringly, earried aJong. 

The iniiin jnaterial of his t;omedy is in the acts and inootls of 
the InyJUUJ iininia!, 'the idea of jpcx dominates the whole Kliaa- 
betluui drama; liere, liowever, it is^mt a terrtir, a fascination, or a 
auT, bill; an oeeujration. A passage in TIu' PfuH'inx might 1m' 

applied to ?dmt>.st any of these plays: 

« 

What iiirtiwti’ous ihiys arc ihtwe ! 

Not (inly to be vit-iotis most iiuai stialy. 

Blit in it (o lit) iijfly; strive to 
• EiU'li other in the most, ilefonoeil tleoif. 

Is it a merit in Mithlleton that lie hIiows ns viet; always as at» 
ugly thiJig, even wlani lie seems to tidte {ili^usnre in it, ami tti 
forgot to contlemn itA 'I’lit; 'litjggarly findM a^id swarming knavi*),' 
to use a phrase of his own, who trahit^ in smils, botlies and 
posHC-ssions throughout the trave.slies, eo»fu.sioiw «mt •fatoiliiir 
i«;cidenfo which hapiieu in town,' are sot agog l>y no UHrfjiliMl, 
but by go keen and.UTiprejntlieetl an uljsvrvcr of the hunlan cotnctly 
“that, for tliw •most part, they eoimi ou? in fbeir lutkiMl cohmra, 
almost tifpunst bis intetition. Anti, ii» ht> hits vice |,jeo.p lijrtmgli 
tftl eloaka and stand .Helf-eoutlcmnefl, so be »« a eertein 

hartlly co!iHciou.s *.son! tif gmolncss in thiugM evil' Tfiere ia true 
and godfj humatJ •feeling in some of tiie most Hfiameless. scenes of 
Ktntr jivv, (UtUitnUf’ wlmrc* a witoU; hist and t!i's|Hsed world of 
‘hila'arige devils ami pretty thuunaltlc sitfeetions ' is stirred 5 !|j infa 
plausible action. They lake place where there is 'vioh? idr, curioiiH 
garden, <i*iaint walks, fentastjcal arlaturw, timm liael, doi.r-i, uud . 1 , 
coat’ll -gtift',* in a ‘imtsie-sidifKd' or JVfaistMi 'fVdliii" of tin* perimj, 
and ihc very niUiK!.s of the clmracters are hardly jpioiafilt*. The 
Immanity is aeeldentol, and comc.H from ribsohue hiinwSt'dge oi o. 
w'orltl where 'every part sh<at1.s uj> thttly into m-w mdult-fv ; the 
very spitier weaves her cauls tvith umre art anti tanmiui^ io esiftaji 
the tiy.’ Miildlcloi). though the spider prcttecupics him, mid lend" 
him a web for sptfUiing, njitstho llj\ bar, into the pattern 

If wt; .sock a reason for thft lUtmwt indveraui chotet- tjf boobt !s 
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and tavenw as favaiiritc kccjics of l^Ji/ialicdiaii ctiinedy, wc sliali 
find it parf.]}’ in a theory, taken over tV-ini J^atin ami Italian tinuna, 
that this was itie jiroper province of the eoniir, muse. I’lu; at!ei' 
dents of a player’s or profcssiontd writer’s life gave ti{!|)ortunitieH 
for knowledge of just: (hat world into winch he naiiirally 
tliritst, ’I'he Idizahftlmn andicui'e was accnstomi'd from the first 
(o the two e.yfreincs of nnhle tragedy .'ukI hnitrd ctiioVdy, 'I'hi^f 
violent contrast iippoaled to a tast<‘ always iiungm'injr am| tJdrst 
ing for strong ineat and strong drink, Ihu’iian hmits had not 
yet fisei! themselves; thcv were l»nt. divined its !t tlung one c.onld 
he iuvnre of and nioek fit- At the same (inn,*, the stage v|as nr-tt 
eXiieily respctitoil ; it had nt*. ehiiracter to keep «p. Thun, (ho 
tlmumtist. lieifig iiw free a,s a modern kVeneh rarieaturist (|* triaJie 
Ids npjH’jd in iho most direct way. (o the animal fliroiigh tlie 
animiil, had no hesitatioci in using !hf‘ groiHS nederiul at hand 
gro.ssly. In the nmre serions dr;tfoati!4.s. we ,*.;ct no tnore than 
paiiihd attempts to please ii (.itste which Miihlleton jmed haw 
found, it, (,;asy to emnfy. He wsvh no dreiitner ; In,;* nvis fiot !» jioet 
jjj the i,n»tit«'tlve irrejiressihle sense in widrh liekber, for instance. 
■W'a.«ii a ; a.nd he sbareti n love whieli w».fM:om,inHn to ilekker 
,attd to oiltetw nt fha* time, for menn advent tires of loisse iHtopfe ijj 
cities, , kimves who goihnl and tools who were gniled, ,rfjitr|»er« 
outaidr^ eilics, higi>nayii,n,'ii a,nd tti|,wit,',ft. llift eyes wnttf tjijHjn 
to ove.ry folly* v»f I'Ushitni or freak of religion , he Imeyv ftfo law 
atid his IfiiVyens, itnd he saw their e5*p«hili(;i«‘s ior^vnt^g-tninntoijt ; 
he hml nil tiie t-ernw of a.st,r«,4ogieal at«l (tfher ennt'Ht his (it,tjip,*ns‘**** 
mtds, tind renliseti the wiivonr of (he orlditicfi eif pttjiulat- ,.i«|»eecli. It 
WH.S tnisy for him to sol these jieojilr tnlk.ing tvs t-hey wi«,{|d , really 
l-'itk, or will* just that heightening which his .>e!isi- •.( pmrgesit a,n4 
a|i|jrt»|:Hdnl.,e words gtive hiia ; and he lauihi •.!'« ■y.o-ne ftf|er wesse 
,g»,l,lnplitit; ncrosw the stage, wjtlmnt (nking m*m-r 
publkMlemaisded m In innking hb plot.'! ron^sisient «,(r prohnlito, so 
Itmg HH limy went nt full Hpeed alotig finnilim’ n;sy,^, not varinu, 
-iuost of the lime, to create ihdtvidmd ciiar.sefei ■*. ho? iv bine; upo^ 
fiioeifoi-i oj vi>id!y reali'ii‘ii moods, Ilf people wty nmeh ..dnc forn 
givi.m moment. A chnnietor so ript.'ly dewloitt'd u>. ^ii Hofnii-'on- 
Ih'ogre.Hs In J M(tt{ Wttrhi, Mff »h rave mnomr tlte*te nh«hh' 

lypc.H HJtd iorttatjecH *ii llstal follfe nr jwi'ertistned ' hmttmit'H,* 

We renteuiiitu' Middfotana tSMi«r4fo>, not for tiiciv rt.i*pirafo> 
chnrnrters, but for llmir bnia? of gallatifo,, their ysrhoirl' of 
wanlon--, their clash of cujtettcr with et,Mii,>m,-ty (th-ii m, modtii« of 
docuib t!m ‘ heat of fprj ' «f tlietr kin. We rtpncfwimv 
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single scenes, of a marvellous and Bometiniea cruelly comic reality, 
like the deathbed of .Dami)it the drunkard in A. Tridi to catch 
ths Old-om, or that other death scene, in A Chast Mnyd in 
Gheape-side, where an old sinner makes his exit in grotesqdh 
and frightened repentance, while the man and woman whom he 
may be sni»posed to liave most wronged remember the i'act for 
ti|ie first t^me, as they fore, sec the stopping of their shameful 
revenue. Here, as often in Middleton, h'ony comes out of the 
. more faithfuliiess with which he sets before us exactly what 
would hap[)en, at such a moment. His plays are full of these 
puradi)^e8 of event, which it is thejjustom to call unpleasant — and 
which, ^sometimes, certaitdy' arc unpleii.saut, when the playwright 
sediua tt> be unaware that some hidet)ua piece of villainy is being 
set to rights (so far a.s relative justice is concerned) by a trick of 
* virtue ’ hardly less pardoftable. 

If Ilullen i.s right, in hia conjecture that 'Phe Widdow (a play 
published in as a ‘lively piece, drawn by the art of Jonson, 
Fhstcheiyfflid Middleton’) belongs to about this date, though revised 
later, it would seem to be curiously iimoccut, for a play by Middletoti, 
notwithstaudiiig all its vivid banter and thieves’ foolery. Iii liow 
many plays of this [icriod coidd the characters say to one auoth£r 
at the close, without irony, ‘ He good’ and ‘ Be hoiie.st,’ as two of 
the chai‘aeter.s do in this? Jonson is for nothing in it, unless as a 
passing iiitiuciice ; but it is hard to see why hdetcher might not lutve 
been the rt^visef, as well as the writer of one or two ol^ the songs. 
"""But the main part, umnistokably, is Middleton’s, and it is, perhaps, 
ill this })lay that the romantic element first shows itself among the 
iMddeut;^ and actualities of knavery. 

It took Middleton a, long time to recognise, a.s a dramatist, that 
there wit|^ such a* thing ns honour, even in transactions which lie 
fol|i it his busine.ss tonvidch from the knaves’ point i>f view liecausc 
tlinit view was the one which would l)wt cntertHin hi.s aiidimicc. lie 
ciio.se stoi'ie.s, persons and svirroundings fivr their imiueiliali' .stage 
eiretsi;, making thjmi us I’cal and amnsinj';; a.H he c<uild, .seenci liy scoini ; , 
and it was so rarely that it oecurrtnl to him to tem!H.'r t-h<‘ triift-- 
erics of his plots by some honest motive that we find him cunru.sin/*' 
moral value, s withotit, due indication of his being aware of it. 
'riu’iu' is no dould, that he wrote hastily, and wilds ease, ami a nuui 
who writii.s hastily and with oimo for tho stage will readily saorilict! 
a point, of <!oiiK(-icncu to a theatrical sohition. Once, h Tkc Ranr- 
ituj some frftiik JimUconvindng hojicnty/' comes into the bad 

company^ ami has the best of it there. But how much of whot 
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gives a ploassint tprality to titai play is >li(l4lc(<;n»'j«., tliinigh tlie plsiy 
is not less astir tVian the otlier.'. with ins n«ija! m ew and ctnnjjanv ? 

’rhoiigli f!io work o{ eaeh ovr*riaps ocrasiiiiialty, tlu're' cun }ie 
nttie douht of tlu' njuitj .-ihares of Midiiicttiti uiul I ickfcer in ,77/<’ 
Uiittrimj fJu'irK It wjts Dekker, luifinntnciity, wht* f'rt‘ait‘!l. iiiid 
tnuirdv set in action, the goofl honest jt*<vth.‘t'i wim (oassiucratlrs 

throngh flic }slay in the natne cjf Molt t 'ntjou'-'i' ;» *i::rcftttU‘C of 

tniotlu.'r (udour. if we «'«.n Inflieve I'rnifmnponu'v rccards. 'NVeirse 
thingM { iniisi neei'ls conrewH,' smys MidilhOou in his prehwc •'!'o 
tlic* ( 'oinic I’lav ■Iteuders.* ’ (he world has ta,ted la^r h>r than iuis 
iH'on tvritteii her ; hut 'Its ^Ik.* eXf’clIem’y <)f a writer to leave 
tltings better than tliev are.' ^To paitit a woiniin «{»« ttuk-synsflv, 

you inoR , 

* A liitii'li itt lUJHWs ill thin.gH ytwi htiowsi' 

iVtid to winov her lativing thit'voH" ? 4 fi!:ig rfrtioit;? (liieves w'tfli atj easy 
fftiniliarify, and yet itoins (iirotjgh fhj,. lAil eornircny like a, 
knight -errui'il, hripinjc hoowsf iovers ato! pnttsnii dowti hsifH'es, 
was ti fftssk. more within the power of llekker tfran •jf^Middletort, 
whose tnetre.anvl tnutnter cftnn* and 4(0 W'jfh ttw |t;aili|K»t8 and 
rttttlhig rojpnsh shnpkettjwir?!- wins 'Cry thei}' wuirei^. and ssrrry t>n titrif 
ttpljjpUttafed private,, doings thisaigh (tie whole utiderj:;(ii(loM.|!,he pliiy. 
Ihtt little of the ready siynilieant »{»(refh «if Mo|| I’aiw atirihtttel 
to M.iddlefon, .and. tinnigh lonch of the ln}.idi«y«s is,i,(n'et|}i.»nt, <,rf 
till) play is his, and initeh of the ‘tnanners.* lyefeker,. too, .is 
res|,>,on.s5i»h,s for the dft.h net. witiv ilA alttHiid top, iihertd Inca! eoltsnr 
nf MraniitifS/ 'I'iie pi.;yv is nnfhiy, iml scry nnseh aiivp ; antr**' 
ilekkin* seruitK lo hritHt fresh air inis* nniitly ro*,*fn>r. nt>i osttly ity flse 
pre.Henct,' of siyul wciiiKUy n*ii («i ho jmralleltui ehtnvhrre *ti 
■hi,# ■iCs.scHdatt* s eonicaiim*. hnt Isy- a way rd'* w,fitit,u»' whielj i,« more a 
pnetM vwty than Middleton#,, '{'hn very »omnl ., 4 ' tin” Iml-n ,lHi« a 
lilt mnl •‘(wing in them, im m w rnwattl Jinage nf this kind ; 

nW; (loHJK'hi.if Miifsf- rws, • 

A# a Itow^e rn«w tiiat# hlwial tv»nn<i n* a ndlt^ 

(iai *o*'yv ■step, jet )«♦'»' jisoj,? ojse iiatlt r,iM. 

Mtiidh'fon# vt'ive, for all ilfs .“ittews, vonld not fi-ts e gisen gen if,.i,f 
turn to a line; mui Itekkor brings with hitu thra l«'auiy whlrfi 
wa-s alwuy., H tr.itural tu-gident in his ♦‘iwo-eh. 

The jtrosn of MiddlntnU, ts<i wwfwn,' it in the conn die.*, whvt-i it. 
is (‘isijihoed more Itirge}) than remy Inn tlrop-i ea.,ih into and oi|t 
nf vo(we,’'t‘, a pungeid, rttwitt, rery ?««««»! wdt aiMwkithle 

* I'liV ihv w, wp.'jslhift fcj wha'h Mti.* ti%Fe«ii’ }'s*i “f sS--, Wt,l UpS* u », •*< " 

desi*. 0- 
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It lias lightness and yet is not empty, is often witty without going 
unduly beyond the probabilities of talk ; only at times, as in The 
FmneUe of Love, does it become pedanti^; ; and it rarely loses a 
certain deftness even when it drops into coarseness. Touches <ff 
the edged speecli of the period, which shines and strikes, are not 
wanting. ‘ Briglit Helena of this house, would thy Troy were 
a-fire, for i am a-cold,’ says someone, on no particular occasion. 
The prose goes a,t a great rate, and carrieti you with it, while you 
travel .slowly witli Kowley, whenever he talceS Middleton’s place. 
And the vense^ is hardly loss swift, gallojiing often on more feet 
than the measure demands, but rarely jarring tlvQ measure. In 
.some of the plays, Middleton tako^ no care to modulate from 
prone fiito verse, but jumps forward and liackivard with little 
need, barely lifting the verse above the measure of the prose? 
Gradually, tlie quality and adaptability of the ver.se improve ; 
devclo{nng directly Out of the prose, it becomes not leas flexible. 
And we find lam cultivating with increasing skill wliat had always 
been a lumiely colloquial tendency, dealing in culinary and haber- 
dashery similes, more at homo with a dish or dress than with the 
moon, and able to set dumb things into gesture, tims ; 

Troth, you Hi)eiilc Avoiulrous u'cli (or your ohl liouso horo; 

’I’wiil Hhordy ('all tlown at your Cook to liiaiik you, 

Or Htooi), when you go to bed, like u good eldtd, ^ 

To ask your hloHshig. 

» 

Ver.so, to Middleton, i« a native idiom; he speaks in it 
naturally, bending it a.s ho pleases, to any sluule of meaning, fillitig 
it with stuff alien to poetry and yet keeping its good metre. He 
(foes not write for the sake of the verso, and only a native honesty 
of ear keeps him from dropping clean out of it, without knowing, 
into prdse. Thu.s5 he has few fine passagos ; yet a few of them he 
has, where imagination lias fastcne<l upon him, ami dictated his 
words. Hi.s line.s run often, in hi.s later work, to fourteen 

H * 

syllables, yet tiieir feet slide easily within the measure. As be 
l0t.s Jiis ikses grow longer, ho he all(w.s hinuself longer apoeches, ^ 
because he know.s that he /am keep the car awake and following 
them. Arid, by the tinut of The GhangeUnfff tlio vensifleatfon lias 
become graver, with a new tlirill in it, through which passion, and 
not only the mind's energies, can now speak Was it Rowley who 
fir.st showed iMiddleton the poasibility of that passioisato note, by 
which drama b(HK)Hies i(ofc only drama: but poetry T ' 

If, as bus been conjcctijred, The Old Law leads the way from tluj 
farcical comedioH Rs tlm tmgia comedies like H FaifeQiuirrell/rl is 

... — ,,, , 
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in thufc [)la,v thut the iuJltit'iJce of illiani Ut>wh'y jiiay !h; difi 
tifigubdied ; aurl it ifs ttupcmsildo not fo cunm’ci it wiili the ctimige 
whidi catiM! iiUout in file work of Middhdon, it fliHtttte Ironi work 
Idinost. wholly eouiie, ami t)f the eify kiml, tn w<trk [lartly tragic 
nnd parlly coroic in a higlntr and niore roimintic' sen^e. Wst find 
IlowlcyV nutne henidc' Mhldiof<m‘H on the tit ft*' imges of J/'/n* Ohl 
Lifif\ *1 i’VoVe Qiuirnll, Thr Wtir hj foa ,if 7%#' Spaniel 

(l ip.-iii' and 77if < ‘h<nitp Uit>j : iuo,s(,, (hat i^, vtf (Im:* fniCHt of 
Mhhllt'ton'M later vtork, with only the two (•xecplioiH of ironoo 
hrmire fFtmu’/i and ,1 (intnr nt ('hr-AM'.. 'rise ntaniyt' and incaHiire 
of thi,s collulMiriition is not so easy to di-irover «.-* niay^^iU first 
.sight u|>|M:*:n'. ll is his Ihniis.that are mo«t ohvioiiri in Ihiwley, his 
disKonitnf vt'rse, his over-sl rained Hjiweli, Ids tneupneify gv»i- TM»n. 
stmcfioig Konu'thing juKitcd and niiceetj in his whole **eork ; ri,tnl it 
in only gindmdly tlnit erifie.-; are itfghining |o realise that (hest^ 
ilefeefs are. uo( the essenfiat [Hirf of him. lifi jifays have had flu; 
no(. unnainru! misfortune to !«■ eluvdieitUy ininted ; versH? nntl 
prose never elenrlv flintiniinishefi frmn one another ; jsTmI some of 
ihi'jn are o}.dy (:•.» fir^ found in a fmv rare e«>j.*it>.s of ihts or.ij;ciijnl 
wlitionji. It is dillienU. to la? eertnin of his fv^aet stiafe in nnitiy 
plnys to whieti, rightly or wrongly, his mum' i« a|t{ft!|u}rd, t'hm 
filing is eerhdn’: that the jdays written Ivy Rowley mid Middleton 
fttgcther are litier tlmn uity of the jdays vvritti'n i„iy either 
si.*|inrate!y, And it is ahnoMt e!pn»liy eertain tlrid t{e)wloy‘i-. Hhiirn 
it! the Work was r>ot. eontiiied to (hose wtantes or ps.imges tis wltMt 
his uetnnl liand e:m he di'.tingtit'diffi in the v f r'''iiie.Uio!!. hot (Itrd 
ilieie vw(“ u fnrtliri- and elu.'ier eollalioiation t>f ,t kind whieli no 
tests Ilf style nr vcntilietifion esin ever di->eu<.*ii>gh‘, e have seeit 
Middleton working uloiit', mnl, (n some extent, with Ifekker; we 
.shall see him, a! the ejitj of liis v'areer, agidn working sdoju’. \VV 
have now to eotisider wlmt in diseovvrahle Hhoiil Uovilev, tji n.-ii 
wut'k its he flid hy himself or in eomjianv with otln f., iieiow.we 
ean hope (o ardve af ntty eonehi'-ioti isi reg.ud to tiie woiii 
w!jie]i__hi‘ is (he eonipanioti nf MidiHefon. 

The ]ilf!}s pnhliHhed ninler UowItwT n.nne or itdtiiti- '.ne ,1 
/if a' Wtfiulii', .1 irfwiitni tirtrr e»,ef, hs!:,'; /->/ /.ag, 

jikkl ; .1 AfiOr/i Ilf M iriiilffht, Hkfd J tnnl .1 Sh^m noi/'e >> 
lihm, iikki Oftht*?a% *i dfriteA frf JlitfHjp/fHuiS' iitf h" rvoi ndiiunee 
to any of hU knowjt work, while it lia-< it ehoe I'e-eadd uico to 
(he etndy' work of -Middleton. It gogiv wtflt sonjefhii!;; of the 
rsiptiliiy of (he wild and wliirling evanedh-H tif-ahoe.t the jiriii- of 
\imtjivi' hut wnuM ndtl more eiasUi to an tmlttvttff 
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than to Middleton. Here, as elsewhere, Ilowley, in his capacity of 
actor, may have made slight* changes for acting purposes, which 
would account for the use of his initials. There i.s no reason 
for supposing that he had even so ranch as that to do with Fortune 
by Land mid Sea, published, in 1((55, as by Heywood and llowlcy, 
or with Thracian Wonder, attributed to Webster and 
Rowley by Kirkman in KKil. There is little more probability in 
the same publisher’s attribution to the same waiters of A Cnre for 
a Cuckold, wliicli he brought out in the same year. Kirkmiin’s 
word i,s valuelSsH as evidence, and there is nothing in the play of 
which can .say with much probaljSity that it is l)y Either Web.ster 
or Jlowley. Only the alow and tfioughtlhl (piality of some of 
the verse g},ves any real suggestion of Webster ; and verse 0 ^ 
Webstcr’.M kind i.s <pnte p<^.ssil)lo to imitate. The drearily comic 
prose is done after tlie i)atteru of the time, and there is iiothing 
in it distinguishable from similar hackwork, ^vhether doive by 
Itowley or, by others for the day’s wage*. 

Iti The Travaileti of The three .English Brothers, [)ul)]ished in 
1()07, with a dedication signed ‘John Day, William Rowley, 
George Wil!v’in.s,’ it is easy, Init not very iirolitablc, to trace the 
share of Rowley. He i)rol)ably put in Zariphif, tlie,>S]iyloc!c of the 
play, and wrote some of the more i)omi)ous blank verso and of 
the coarser verbal fooling. In The, Maid in. the Milt, licensed to 
Fletcher and R<nvley on Angu.st and i»Iayed at the Globe 
with Rowlej' as one of tlio actons, his .sJiaro and Flelxdior’s are 
quite distinct, and they are dividc<l pretty equally. Rowhsy’s 
verse, by the side of the winged verse t>f Fletcher, seems stnnewhat 
cral)bcd'and al)stract, and tlio pro.se (inter.sperHcd with Fletcher’s 
songs) HpuKJwliat cold and laboured. In The Witch of Edmonton, 
publislied in lOoH a.s ‘a 'fragi -Comedy By divers well-esteemed 
lk)6ts ; William Rowley, 'I'liomas Dekker, John Ford, etc.,’ where 
Dekker and Foitl are both tnpially evident, in tiieir direction of 
the two main currents, the .sliare of Rowley is dillicidt to make 
Old, n,tid cbidd hjc.rdly liavc been consiAerable. There remains The . 
Birth of Merlin, n-hich with published iu l(i(>2 as by Shakespeare 
and Rowley. Ijaiigbahio tolls us that ‘William Rowley was not 
only bolovoil by tho>'o great men, Sliake-spearc, Fletcitor, and 
.lonson, but likewi.se writ, with tlse former, 'The Birth of Merlin.’ 
The share of Shakespeare need not be discnissed jiero ; tlui 

play i.s crude ami iumpisli ; it is stilted and monofonous in the 

■ ■ * • ■:* 

* Of,, iif! t(i tin* iinlii.MitiuriM of rt coiUMirsitloik by. in Ouh 

vu. • » . , 
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ver?ir, {ffosM ruMi tatnr in thn pmsi*. it. wnnltt }«: plt'ajfaiti f<t tfnnb 

lliut iinwh «3 htnl no innrn t«> fin with If than ; hut. it 

is diififult tn hn iwwilivsf* in ilK' mat tnr iit'frf rnnilin" .1 Shan-mtih'r 
m 

(f attiilcrunn \ 

This iii('f)n»'rn<iiif* ;iT)fl inctihnfnnt is « trn'tir Inria', which 

!ins jH'vcr Im-cii n'prinf.n.l tVoUi tJic cxi*i'rnl:4*' f)*>) rtli!!s,»!) *»!' ifi.llt. 
whct c flic print'C!’, in itin ;niih‘<w.;f ‘ (it«' finuc-it unT liic;h spirifctt 
‘jrnthMut’n tif the i^nw-cr fiemyiu^ nrf, f.ri|{ctf t!tc cernk* cratT,' 
twlinjf.s wifli »mm' cwntlnnr ; ‘ 1 knnw it may nnnic shnrt nf that 
nci'imifcncs.!* VM:t!h in pir>t nm I .sty in iSuti tiii.s >lnf.lj with 

grcisfcr y rw'jniro’ ; ye-t *f‘X{’ns«:s< it., f«ii titc grninn! ‘that, sis 

plitys 'were ll'trn, Rninc fwtrott ycarf« ngn. it was in the ferfsiut!.’ 
|t U a hsm'I jnntltlc nf rnhlflers. kings, ’si wise virgin ' sinil 

ii Tnlii't's nurse ; al fun’ nioincnf., *aij^ siii.stci ii.sri'ndH rint nf 'fhe 
wc!i sittd siflcr dcsi'cjni*; at Jinnljicr, ylnu’c is ilt inking nf 

lihtotl, Sind we hrssr in flrtrijl nf tuvixicvH t-ndisri’d in war ; t.iKf 
liing'usrsc WiricM fmin ‘ tyrsinf., sipii.? thy gcanfhdtHJSi 

fffcalh,’ i.w ktiiss:”*, t«> ' Cdiij'ijHa'dndsi'ijntt ‘ tint} 

' Kniiiiiurdulin*/ tlmijr HR iwt iiiimei l.iy tlM? imitWcr Idn tvil'g, 
’Hn' tVw g'xu! tv.hs«.'h tve iu»rs!i.s. tit i-jiMs iHttftvab H'.ve 

iiiftinst rrmdly WEistcii ; tin? Sai's* which sHhiiici-ggs f.hsffi h Htttefe 

dnspei'alt! uttempt ut I'f'Hhsiii, 

I.Jn tin? lffh:'-..|,.»j^gc nf .1 «<■»'’■ Wnmhir, linwlcy JR 4«?Mrrih<,w! i.is 
'‘rttn* ttf liiff ^hi’iWtic.R An'vatits’; in.* in mrntiMnri.l !imt.in.s.' tins 
pj'incipal SH'lnrff in Tin' Mnitl in thi' . Milt] in Tin' //rn-r 'rcmjft/fv 
pisiywl i’ititjjpiwritliin ; iutti, jj» tii*.‘ list id' fK'rHfU'i'R isi 
,i& htj hnM. we are f.n]ii jhnf Jitipn-'., ‘ hi ‘.iiti>>ie idtiwinsh 

grJif fenniii.' w-'is ‘ per-fnnsited hy the pfiftT Iji riji- jiisvi-. chieh, he 
wrttit.’ in ewikitxu'iitinii with ^^ilhl^eh<n, his ijsjn<! issn iiffyi nntril 
geiu'fulSy frweed in the wiiiie ijtelerp(ot,t», sinij. snmetine'c'sk ' it fU>>- 
tuvhinsj; eU'mesif there, wurkituc <hr isurdly ut"U' tinm tin- eats uf 
the grtMimUititps. hi the lew ,*ie:i'!:mts' iismnntr. * sa'th? ati'! -.ihutiM 
lujintni, tner whidt lie tnkeH inmdi irtnshli* in nU tin-M' phiy-., .suiue 
>thne'^ -milking it reulh ilrnih nlwsiy.-i in.-ikitig j' efiu'l'etiie” ;ujil 
teiling. there •set.’rie^ In finVe lieen Mtinefidtsu wiiii-h tie riMili eiin-fl 
tn tht, pyrlnifw iteeHJjse it Wji.R whni lie enuhi I’epresen't Ip***! *>tj the 
ehtge. In the twi» ehief plnyH wltirh Ite -imne hy tiim«elF, h«' 
wnve eniiiie pritRij unt iiielli'ietivttly intn wnre «erit(*t(H Hgietjanei* 
hiil !!i J j-V/inn-wni/'er a (tf ntiriuHn, tnifl, utdenj, iit ms-i -.f' tin* 
wnrk (Ifjne with Mit|dkit«l»> it MkitMln mtt In whnrp eeii{r.i,«f, AjhI 

'•> A- IM I'kf }!iflh It! fVnfiift atjiJ )t« t«tesii>n iW Sltd-Ht-iuiya tAs- .Vutj, r 
frt'r.jMjpJj H‘» rttdtjtj Vi»t< S, clisijn S. ' ' 
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this is the more curious, as we shall find unmistakable signs of a 
very diffei-ent kind of iuflueftce exercised by him upon precisely 
that serious substance. « 

For it is not as a comic poet that liowley is most himself, of 
most admirable. Of his two remaining plays, one is a heroic 
tragedy anc| tlie ol,her a pathetic domestic comedy ; and wo find in 
bf)th, very differently exhibited, the same qualities of sincerity 
and nobility, often turning to nncouthness or exaggeration, but 
never, as in Middleton, losing the moral .sense, the honesty of 
insight. The itstioii in each is strained beyt>ml prol»ability, and in 
one be«orae.s barbarous, in the otlKu- artificial ; the verse follows 
tlKpactfon, and halts not oidy throii^i tho treasons of a more than 
usually trcacherou.s printer. Yet, as tho verso is but an em{)ha8i.^ 
upon profoimdly felt speech, so tho action rests always on a strong 
human foundation. . 

In Aik Last by Lust (which deals with a subject made more 
famous by^Laudor in Qoimt Julian), Rowley shows himself a poet 
by his comprehension of great passion.s, his sympatliy with liigh 
moods, and by a sheer and naked speech, whicih can. grasp filth or 
heroism with cupial strength. He has no measure, thougli Hometimes 
constraint ; no subtlety, though lie will set cmisei^mce.s or clowns 
arguing in terms of strange pedantry ; no sentiment, tliough he 
has all tho violences of direct emotion; and ho says \\‘li!it ho wants 
to say and then stojis. Ho has no ease or grac'o, and often laboui's 
to give to his humour and weight ,to his .seriouH fitteriuices. 
The kind of verso that characterises him at his best i.s 

* I’hy soul is iv liired lackey towurilH fiol!, 

and ho can shariicn it thus : 

* * 

* I'inufH aiieient tiawil, opportunity, 

* Atteiufs im nmv, and yet our tlaiuinjir Ijlootl 

* Will HoanH) give ieavo to oyportuntty. 

Often he will go beyond the bounds^ of natural speech, not on a 
carrying imagitfation, but tinder the dragging weight' of an - 
emphasis which eloquoneb can do better without. In syme of 
Blake's di'awings of naked men with prodigifuis muaeles, sweeping 
hoards and frantic, eyes, the inteiLso imitation of emotion has 
gone further than nature can support. Just so does sumo of flic 
tragic speech in Rowley falter through defeeta tif tpere force* 
‘Rough Ihnvdey, jiamiling song with Fsau's hand/ as Hwinhiirne 
has called him in a .si/!^nificant lino, sets himself to construct 
invigery; and docs it, sometimoa wiUl Hplumlour, hut asplendour 
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j>roioii_£fed to extiiietuui. TIihh, ho wi!l ilt'volop a fiu’iire idter this 
maimt'i’ : '' 

"VV(!*J! lufhii! w> ht^li f«> dicir siisfr intiwift 

Awl nil fht'ir nn ioltmti'. iu»tu' 

'I'n jiiiss Uu'ir njiHiti iiwl 

R(»lh hi fnn iHid in I'nrncst, !»• |ii.‘!.yw i>n writth, anri js^caiKil'iIc nf 
M'ritinic ' My iH'iu'i’H trinii.i^hHl.' ;»« Homit* ntiidh lijivt,! dune, luitl 
lijKtitiH’ttiMHn.iT the nytnlxT and |M*sitinn i»f itn* j<*iits(s, .Mnrn tdlnii 
!ic diR'fi it in this sviinlly Kli-^ntifthan inHinn-r : 

Mjf hiinoiiiH'il frif'H'K 

Wtiat *svti‘ ail tiuingiil t«i 4»avi» b».>r«t» hunw in irinnmli ^ 

JiliiMt now in; .wt'fi a fniii'nil, ^ 

Wrw'lii'h hwionr Ix'iinf t’hii'f mnin'iuif; jhi’ fwiirst* 

<' Wiijrti all fdlloa. * 

fivnn liin ‘ vii';,:in unirt^rs,’ likn .Inrint^t, ^vlin .srf nnhly, ;uv snmto 
tiuu'it set, UiikiiH'' nith hnn ilde detni!, ns. !iKe llaoinhi. they spit ut 
t.ht'ir tnfnientni'rt and wish 

tlnU my ktiurw* 

Were painli'4 «’n!( n ti>*ry ryminis 
'r*'» di>'i» fhruHjdt, 

It"i;K liiijHJssntiij fdr bini: ti> renlisy!. ovfn in his ilionyda. ditM 
wtfli liOjiw «f tin' iH^stHsy «>r 81:ink<'s|;ifn5i'<’'» t ffiat; H tt'dlirai* 

«tn l,»{* hweivwnw withniif ialkinsf like a His nmn tmy 

moriiornlile thipiisf, in whitdi Uhu'o is f»«isie *»f ihii:' |»a.ssinn of niodlia- 
tim*; hilt, "Inovnyei- M'ldJ ho knew ' nh.'si, kinti <,>f thi|i!X .a nmnh4 
htsui ' is, he liid nut kniiw tnnv ti.t s 4 :i\t> eoJitttntetn.si} iideeptiito 
HjKnit'.li to thoMo ims.siotis t»f wtnme h’-ihilnfit^n there he wtis at.ifs.n*. ^ 
hi 4 ifi'fi’ IhoHi/er, of whieh the liir« itv.iA>«d«»tt< athi whirit 

»ln,nv;4 tts the sini»i,!:e tehotnetil }»sys4is>ij,f*, l»»th fwsWy t»jwi ardoitt, of 
husiiiesM iHCTi, their prides and large riisdltition*. .iis’e liavo 

it fjpeet'h itMire easily tm the level *»f the «’awi(«», wliether in t,l«i,H 
heiejhtejied ww: 

Ttiea li4> wet anevy, eeMtiw str* 

if iioift* ij Htrlne •» faHchM. urttieh tmth (♦*« 

SiHjtnh'ii n(i hiu'tihiy (nw ttlJ tlw thlii : 

■ 5 jiitis iviiiilii H ti» n ntiisU'ii! fieigltt; 

ttr nliettier the tutmletdiitg Ihflier in ,j>rs«nn reijets hw sen with the 
direct cry : 

Ilik! tvhnf. nri Jhint?. I'liitlLfw the’ fepisjw*'' 

Ah'l liti-iiKi hhn uitt ttf niriMr+tj tir itw'k ni» «{», 

Here. iiH eHeu'htn-e, the Imigijnge h .sfentftitneH iiijffir d hy !ni\- 
pha«w, yet therii w Hoiltwif «f MhhSlettiiiM jdin nl |«oi«t n»nt 
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cleverness, but a speech vividly, and sometimes grossly, natui'al, 
which sticks close to the ■'ma.tter. Its comedy is a kind of 
literalness, and so is its pathos; both tare crammed with fine 
substance, thouglitfnl humour and thonghtftil pity, with thSt 
simple acceptance and rcjidering of things as tliey arc ivhich 
Lamb noted in the play witli mucli satisfaction. It is of tliis ])lay 
that lie says : ‘ I'he old play-writers are distinguished by an honest 
boldness of exliibition, they show evdrything without lieiug 
• ashamed.’ Here, there is c<)ii.r.seness and there is chimsincBS, but 
tliere is no Ifew in the essential truthfulness and reality of the 
contest; in hearts, in ivliich a natural human charity has its n^ay 
witli ipvineible softness. » 

' Now, if we begin to look for the influence of llowley upon 
Middleton, Ivc shall find it not so mucli in the sot scenes of low' 
comedy which he inserted among Middleton’s verso, as in a new 
cajiacity for the rendering of great passions and a loftiness in 
good and evil whicli is not to be recognised as an element in 
Middletoifs brilliant and showy genius, and wliich hardly survives 
the end of his collulioration witli liowdey. I’ho whole range of 
subject suddenly lifts; a new, more real and more romantic world 
(more real and more romanilc bci^ause imaginaf.U)n, rather fhMi 
memory, is at work) is seen upon the stage; and, by some trans- 
formation whicli could hardly have been mere natural growtli, 
Middleton find.s himself to be :i [loet. 

^ That Middleton learnt from llowloy, or did, with his'heliJ, more 
tlian either of them could do by himself, is evident foi' the first 
tjmo clearly in A Faire, QuarreM. The host part of the actual 
writing,is not Kowlcy’s. Middleton was a man of flexilile mind, 
ami we flml in him everywhere a marvellous tact of matching his 
matter iyid manner. Never, in his wild <;omedie.s, does he bring in 
fiihio heroies ; he (fan Iceep on a due actual level beyond any 
d5'atnati.st of his time ; and, when a g^reat human moment comes to 
him, and has to be dealt with, he rises easily, and is no less 
ade(fwatt« lie jjoes not rise of himseH—his material eonip(4ls iiim,, 
he is obedient to it, and, as it 'would seem, awake to a fierier 
impulse like liowiey's. It Is certniu that Itoloy could nut liave 
wTitten the i.w'o great captain Ager ac<mca as they stand; but it 
Is ei'jimlly eerfain that, w'Uh all his jivomptness of response to an 
emotion, Middleton could not have begun to render, at .sn<;h a, 
moral height, such an ‘aiisoliite man,’ without Home spiritim! aid 
or lift fronr RoMey. iVhen there, when sturtal, he, drmv his 
poel ry, ^is he was wont to do, directly from Ids Huhjeefc, and the 



Hfittiral <if it ; aij<i jjratk* ri tfrt'Mt w-i-th' 'isiln r*' a nii{i 

i'lEiVt' itci’n Can tfatiita' au’-l |nn'if >, iv) ftuiitf'r 

tiisnliy tVt>m tin- liisn-! .jici'ct) nf 

M-ifiiic, '-■( if* if 5»y lunrian krcatli t,tn l.t-l 

wni-i!*. r-i iiifi nidrln-r sijint? liiu' firs'' iiufi rut hC' -tr,-!, .'trni :uv 
nsr'i'i: Hnrifii H’ifh ii(» siiurt' rjirt-n'ts’ in flirni r}in!i i» fhi'i line, 

wtfich '■Irikr,!! <i'frasirht : <« 


1 isotcr h-iiinnf- 


1st I, he Rfcte.' ».if lltr tiuel, whs'ii ,>tli fish fire in (iie jiiiinV {« 

uut* tfn’ u-n- i ?3 lih'ir 


♦ 

fifwajclj : j 

W i'l? .Kito-h i-% 

'H liiliS lx*"’ Ulf ■. 

1 i:h% S*> I’SiVvl I l'f'5rd<ni } 


# 

m 


'I'hitt (fie writisnt, iii (he fw-o fffmt 5 »e«>ss*» vf rfj|»lfii3i A||>i?r, in 
fuel »>«♦;*:-< rinflfiitjt: in finau, ?vh:*(rt.:e:r it intty tiwt* in 
ffMiiKlitftKsf, (»'» ittEiw.ley, fiffi i'ft;’: hf'yoni,! ♦Irmltt h^ ji ntertj 

rmfiiss',^, i»vci' ttf iw«i r*ne in the-* j’linv'. ujnf in a 

|ilaj ,«i:k. 'wlie,ii{^t' EiTui sfimraetei’fet'tPAliy, NiithlJrfuu'ft Jt-* .1 
MjiifS'ti f’ji -nf (?:i|tt;uis vtih.ifh |j«*.gis:w 

inline utp t!‘i( Ml jwberatile^ 

HinJ , 

Witijsroi w'iiieft I'sn {«'n frttheijvi's tiTnler 
‘i’hssf H«vt iiin t«'ii ili'-ij'S'i-f'w ritn'ive tt , 

Wilirt* ill !<Ut ini» ef" viriu>'‘it wtiiulef-i*; » 


ii!i<i fin? spsT'ch f.'tf Sii’ ^VfilCei' uhieii btycii*''* 


(f ileatl'.* in' Ufi’s 

A Itlsee; f«r 


««;i amh 


’Vl**‘U Jjyu*ir+* J^UIt f'hi' 

.\j»} Um^u ijy lurl U) ♦v*-** hiiu 


m 


, 1 '}»' i,riyiTW«*t? is ! 4 l{ In the ; there is nuste (he ifttf.eshii*. 

Biit^ flu- (HiVeretase in t]je f i'iterr i-i lat iijiiientiMti, in 

;uiv))u?iif: whst'h Mititliehtji h.-ts s*t hu' wifijteu b'. hiiti-s-H fhai he 
WitK «)f t’tittmv}u,t; « elnirtieter like^rajibiin nr nf 

keejiin^ HHfit « rfetttM;h*r ««t a nht^ie len‘i at bfeh r«s*»tis<tr ThC 
linahn !'<.))!() ijn, iuid it- tnut asttm'iy }«• thabneti that he mi-, the 
•oiiiy htpfi ter'' nf trimt to ieft. to MhMMott fu dfevelnji, l| is litiw It.*) 
■vtr'iiu i,vrlti‘s the dwtitoitkat, itatJ it i» i}%'ulvul that f«* utkitu tjutt;!* «f 

* AijI II, »!«, I, » 1 Afl V, Be, I, ,, 
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the credit of the play to liiinsclf. ‘ You see, sir,’ he says, ‘ I write 
as I apeak, and I speak as I h,in, and that’s excuse enough for lue.’ 
His share in the actual writing, indeed? is ahuost too evident; 
there is cold, pedantic, sour and crabbed prose, aping comedy, 
and, in the scene between Jane and the physician, a hard, reason- 
ing kind serious verse which jars singularly on the rich and 
Copious verse of Middleton, in the finer })arts of the play. Some 
of tlio worst of the inechanical fooling in i)r,osc was added in a 
second edition, and (tlio public being mucb the .same in all ages) it 
was probid)ly*^idded because the original .sam}>le had given much 
satisfaation. Rowley worked fordiire, and this ik some of his 
hij'ed work. ' 

It was jiot long after the time of A Fairc Quarrell tlii}| 
Middleton and Rowley coHaborated together in the admirable and 
entertaining inasqno. The World tout at Tennis. Ifor the most 
part, Middleton’s msistpics are tame and tedious, without origi- 
nality in t]ic invention of lyrical quality in the songs. In one only, 
The Inner-Ji'miple Masque, i.s there any nattiral gaiet.v, any real 
qnaintnesg or Innnour ; and, as we llnd Rowley’s niMue among the 
actoi’s, in the humorous peasant part of Plmnporridgo, may it not 
bo conjectured that he had some share id the* writing ? ilia 
heavy tread is as distinctly heard thrt»iigh all the opening part of 
The World tost at Tennis, as Middleton’s non' voide is lieard in 
the later part. Middleton rarely wrote a lovelier sncco-ssion of 

cadences tl«au in these lines spoken by lieceit to Simplicity ; 

♦ 

Tlu) world, sweet ht'tirt, ih full of eures nnd troubles, 

« No inateh for thee; thou art a tojuler thing, 

, A hariiilenH, ((uiei; thing-, a goiitlo fno), 

Fit for (lie fellowHliip of inves and rnins; 

* (Jo, take ililiie euHO and P'PC'; (rive me tlie burden, 

•'J’ho eloff, tlie torment, the heart-break, the world : 

• Here’s for th*ee, lamb, a duinly oaten pipe. 

And there is suavity, swiftness and. if quaint fantasdic colouring in 
tlie viirse clutttercd against hypoeritt's and puritans by the, Rive 
Star(,!hes. • ' ■ 

It wa.s probaldy alxnd, the time when lio was cngagiul. on his 
miis(|m's that AHddleton wrote The WiUh; and this may well have 
boon his lirst attempt at a purely romantic play. The ver.-df) cation 
i.s iloiic with astonishing case, in longi loo.se, rapid lines ; and, in 
the wif.che.s’ song.s, there i.s not only a ghastly fancy awalcc, but 
sometliing m^arer.to a fine lyric cadence tlian ho ever tianghi before 
or since, li, is throiigii flm interpolation, as it obviously was, of 
some ofthese, lincH in the very impotfect text of Aluebeth, that a 
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play in w!n«!i tin' main action is almost a parody ot fhe romantic 
ilraina has come to l>c looktal upon tis one of Midtllcton H chief 
works, 'fhe mere writln.ij throughout is good ; l>nt the easy 
f'l<K|Ufiit dialog'iK! (’(ivcr.s no mon’ thiui t!ie gap'* (letonnaiions 
of the mniii otitliru'. The witi-he* bring a mnr eleimmf into 
Middlefon's work, n n ihl fancy, of which he liad -ihovrn hnriHy a. 
truce; in the rest of tlic play. !u^ docc- Ituf iir.actise in (he romuntic* 
irmniH'r. 'riu-y .•^linpi in dim middic air, heiverai ihr ohl vile 
pitiiihlc crom.' of Itekkau’ in 7'A>' IfVtc// o/ Kihnantun, who in 
dreadfully hnniun, and the ' crowned einpre-.s of ilte»*i}ether clefts 
of iieir in who bejrrs no re'Hetsdd.Hfiee to (]»> (ifher 

lieeaftt hut in her tuune. und who is more lireadfnl fmeauserfihe k 
not human. Hut l.umli iias !<.aid fiiutllv ail that Jiecil In* waid on 

■m 

these fundamental dill'ereuees. 

After ifie e\ jierimettt of Tht WiU'h, ^SiddJe^eno.».eei^Jfi tr* have 
returned to liis cedlitKiiniifioti with fhawlcy, ttnrl it is to this perhul 
thivt we must toisign (he play In whieti fi-oilt ;ir«* ftow eliteliy re* 
tuentlvefed, Hie tragtaly called V7o‘ ahtnmflinij. If Ss Howley who 
iMiyiiw Hte phiy.aiid thus iutricdneesioid chameteriseH fioth Heatrici! 
uttdlki F'hires. 'fhe germ of hot It is there, mul the of (ht* 
play iH hnfi its growth: Hut. even Iti this oj^mihrg. there are dixtinct, 
fhottgh xligiit, traces of Middhgon. «.»# if eolhthoraf trtn htwl fiPHWti 
alrftttdy. Mlthllelon takes »}j the fin-ead iti the .s«’oitd net. ttnti hm 
Imtli hamix upon it. in fl*e tfsivd. thongh, nt the r*ntl «'tf tim great 
Hcene, ihnvtoV seeins (o i.>.(u«teh t he vvlwde weh out, of hie linuds and 
to twtHl it itsto HU idn'tipt end, fn aU tliw part, inuihh written hy 
Middleton, there i« a restraint utnra paralleled elsewhere in his 
work ; niawherc nlm are Mo,trds used with aueh fruitful tViiKMlit)', or 
Xn niHeh .said in so little.. ..Aftd this IwrcHess, tlrj.s .{it- rce retjeemre. 
lead M|g wst-ij a steaU-hy directii»:»-N. to that onti»reak of««.tvit joy 
wti0j! .lie Flore'i erie.-* 

tt^thjs ttei 

Has put !Hw {niu itpirii! 

and the modi*-..t miudoress nnswers in uHttmi'dnueni 

Pet InilMMoiWr tiwsj till* <«« tvirkkat, 

Or wiseher stud* H wnniSjtif e.ytttdlt.y 

To niitke hi- tin* tmirtlwfi'r wf ujv IceioHrl 

'file ttlmie .scene is writH'ti tu w-'ortk of whiH; heal ; Middielon iett 
ilwtilhnl hdo it the crfjwnietmtf Wa own ^onhixund of the genius of 
llowicj ; in l.etgii {HtiiHM rHiwnw and rpvpaimjiS wnrdx eoiiceruing 
Ik? l*’hin*,x, it is 'af tmt>& tragteil, jimlttiftk’, tuid lamtlca}' h-yotid 
ainuMtaity Mtufik* nmut w %h'a ICIIalHjIlwn dmiHst n secto* mdike 
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anything in Sliakeapeare, but comparable, not as poetry lint as 
drama, with Shakespeare. *Aik 1 it is on tlie level of tliis great 
scene that the play ends, in a splendid Jiorror, and it is Bowley 
who ends as he began the dreadful lives of Do Flores and 1>f 
Beatrice. Rowley’s underplot and some of MicIdletou’KS inter- 
mediate action do what tliey can to deform a play which, but for 
Jihem, would bo a nolile and complete mastei‘[)iece. Yet the single 
iinpre.ssion left upon our minds is scarcely’ affected by tliem, Tlie 
play is Dc Flore.s, and De Flores .seems to grow greater as he passes 
from one to 4ie other of the two playwrights, a.s they collaiiorate 
visihly;^ at his creation, This grgjat creation is fclie final result 
and justification of Middleton and Rowley’s work in common ; for 
it' is certain that Do Flores as he is would never have been 

n 

possible eiSier to Bowley’ or to Middleton alona 

The Spfmhh (Hpsic ik generally put down almost as a Avlmle 
to Middleton, and even Swinburne refuses to see the hand of 
Rowley in ‘the more high-toned i)as.sages.’ It seems possible 
tliat RowMey wrote a larger part of the play' than Middleton, 
and not by any means only the gipsy scenes, with their jolli(;y, 
dancing and crabbed ballad singing, 'i’ho oijcning, no doubt, was 
actually written by Middleton; but it lias atynality mmsnal in his 
work, and not unusual in the work of Rowley, It'is as if Rmvlcy 
stood behind Middleton, controlling liim. Most of the prose, both 
when it goes creeping and tedious with Hancho and jSoto, and wlien 
it overflow iifto doggerel and occa.sioiiaIIy iniHavonry .siiahfiie.s 
of song, has Rowley’s manner and substance ; but lie is to be 
traced, also, in the skov and powerful verso wliich ends tlie third 
act, in liiu!.s like 

'I'liis i.s iiio (I'iunipl' ol’ « soul tlrowiusl (hiop 
, III ifui uiifjiOiinuvil HCUH of inntfhlcKH min'oM', 

airti in the whole attitude and speech of a father wlio speak.s with 
the very accent of .fuliaim.s in A/h I»twt hi/ LuM : 

^ ^ Ttuuili mo luiw f nniy now lio.just uml oriuil, 

Fur liMK'ororth I am ohilillpHs. ’ 

* 

Rottiey is heard, also, through nmeh of the fourth act, lliough 
Middleton c(>tiH*.s in immistakably towards tlie end, and is fhc 
wrii.cr of the whole fifth act. The characters are di.strii sited 
hetween (hem, and so charming a person as Ck>ns{.an?<a is decidedly 
:U lu'.r best when she .speaks tlirinigh Middieton. The Vhote play 
is not made* very’ ]»roha^le, or mount to bu ; It is a Irani’ 
nmiatU’c, with stage. mysterUiH, some of them tlndlling, like Hie 
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woTiilcrful (ipcnuig ftreue, HotiK', iiu're trirk« uf ct'im-iiii'tict' ; and 
tla'rcs irt, a frcKhnaKrt and JiUciut i? 'vhinli t,i> ?ilujw 

HH Middli'toii in liilt utid^fmal at’W'ptont?!;! (tf the |■ul8l^n!tr• ma,nner. 

* Vet it in dillirult <» a.'^sisjn t<8 any tifiier yanidfi the eoniedy 
of ..la?/ Thhii/ fm' n Qniit Lift,, iiriutcd in liif.dl, aaid m liadly 
prinfetl that it iw net eaHV In fUstitieui^it ]trn?w frejn verse, the 
more so as the utm seenisi tu in; set to rsui in Jtu very f!i!{i‘reti| 
im'iisiires irom the ofinT. It .seeuiH to ite u htti* and only rediru 
to t.ht; earlier iiiittnier of the fiiretejil eonindies of eify life, with 
8lni|theejnnj' seetie.s of the old ranthnn hrillianet^ and the old 
tioiiieslie ftndcries, Kveu more matter is eruinmed into it, mid 

* . I. ♦ 

{.hin even more hirstily, aml^there ir the edd tierce vtijotir of 
talk, iiiit. iti hvt» {ilay.s, imhllsiied t.o|:;et}ier in ItSo/, w-e .‘•ee whiit 
Seemn to he almost the last mooil of Midd!eti»f!, .'ifter 
eollidioi'fitinn with Howley wtn* ut atr ettdv tind the intlnenee, 
jieiimjis,. Hot ttljully evajif.:i!';tt«'d. ,,1/tov: 

Wmiten, whifli i.s rluimeteristie of Middletcm in il.ii fangly of 
vittncs {Old |iyjjtH;i’is!e.H, its smisvjuermle of serious meandnftst and 
hamonmrt dirsjiyilHes, is writtetn iti verw of n .lovely atyl eager 
qtisvHty, whit'h iKindfi with e«.(nal IhevilitUty' to the di'Hiij|« of ■ tlmst* 
dear ’ anti to.the i^mwl (’urdirnd’s enneenw of ttnt»i;ie»etv ' In 

a (H'tjfdiirti thafs so dt.mUtft.tl its a winriati..* It in a |.ittiti«;«lttttrtrt.i 
thing, .and h$8, hof,h iKiiuity tunl odtiity. But, stv llomy/r tetfwre 
we litifi Eitneh of Middleton h tine.»t and ri|«?st work,,, together 
ivitl'i his tiiost 'rttfieid 'eomie. relief’; a .tiiirn and jvitileHs.'rEi'tiewiw 
of life’ is intermptet! fiy'foid ami foolish eh,iwning' .aifl a traift/dy 
of tl»,s htn'Ml eoinie savour etuis itt a mere l!ea|> of eorjfetes^ ■ft hyre 

m 

vi'iamaiun.' ttu't vet».B*?a«w» - 

l.iUe a Rft lUiiteh, jj-ti if itie of s'm 

Usui hwni ftsfrwl f« ttwet htms utl teiiethef. 

‘ Twetoat niytttslf itt thw <|U.tte,‘ Middleton ndglst uay with t!ie ditke, 
iwwi rarely l»s better isvateritti been more e.allMi»t<!y left fet 
'Iliero ia.im Jitter cotnedy of its 'k.htd in the whole of f.ljijf.!d.«,;th«u 
_ dramii; th.'ui ( he uee.ne hetween hivia, Biunea and the widou ;, and 
rise kind is a rant, hitter and partly frogie tme, rise lunimu 
ea-snistry is Uuwh'ss ; tlut Irony Ik an illmoinafitm rather timo a 
eorreeriou of n.'ulify. .And these vile people are rtlive, and the 
vires in Ihtnn Work with a howihlorintc and etun ineing eet’iainiy. 
The feehniipie of siudi muHtH :w that in wJns'h Ini-ihaml and »ife 
Ihotnl iheir ni'w finery ut each othia' Is imt U’hs than a'.tmsi'hin;':. 
AU the im-aner passiouH are oiten in |mdta!»h,' aethtu, r-peakiitu', 
wlflitutt einphasj)^, In n hytgitsgtj never tyo far from daily ejieceh 
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for the complete illusion of reality. There is not eyen the inter- 
ruption of a mere splendoip-; no one speaks greatly or utters 
irrelevant poetry ; here, poetry is the very slave and coididant of 
drama, heroically obedient. Hut the heights of The (JhmigeMuf/, 
the nobility of even what was evil in the passions of that play, are 
no longer attaitied. Middleton, left to him.self, has returned, with 
pew experience and new capacity, to liis own level. 

With one more experiment, and tlits a masterpiece of a 
wholly new kind, ‘ the only work of hliiglish poetry,’ says 
Swinburne, ‘,wlucli may |)roperly l)e called Aristophanic,’ tiie 
career ^of Middleton comes, so fiy ns we know, to an end, A 
Game at QheMe is a satire, taking the popular side against Spidn, 
an’d it was the Sfjanish ambassador Gondomar, the ‘ Macliiavel- 
politician’ tnd Black Knight of its chess-l)oard, who caused the 
8up[>res.sion of the play, aftd the punishment of all concerned in it. 
It is tile most perfect of Middleton’s w'orks, and it carries some of 
his most intimate qualities to .a point they had not reached belViro. 
Banter tiftais into a (piitc serious and clear and bitter satire ; 
burlescjue becomes a severe and elegant thing ; the verse, begin- 
ning formally and always kept well within bounds, is iitted with 
supremo technical skill to this now, outhindisji matter ; there are 
straight confessions of sins and symbolic feasts of vices, in which 
a manner acipiirod by the (jity (dironologor tor uvmiheriug the 
feasts and fastings of tlie city is ada[)ted by hiip to finer use. 
We learn now 4iow 

' fat catlioiliul Ijodifla 

Have very ol’ton hut lean little houI, 

» 

and the< imagery, already exj)re.ssivo, takes on a now colour of 
solemn, mockery. ^ 

* Prcjiu Ihis iyviatlmii-Hcnmlnl that liew rolling 
* Ifpon the crystal watorM of devotion, 

is sometimes tlio language of tlie BlaSk Knight, and sometimes 

• fu tli% most fortmiato im«’Io of the world « , 

The emirt hath Iwld. tho city hy tlio lioww 
Whilst T have iiulked her. ' 

Technique, in drania and verso alike, never Hags ; ami tlie play is 
a satire immI criticism, no longer of city manners or jif poi-Bima), 
vices, but of the uatiem’s iHilicy ; and that it was accepted, sm hiicIi, 
by (he public and by the goyernmone of the time, is proved hy the 
fifteen humh'cd pounds tt|kon by the actors in nine days, am) by 
the arrest uf Middleton for what was mdly a form of jiutriotism. 
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Middleton and Rowley 

W« have no record of atiythtni| written by Miildb’tini during 
tlio thrra; reniainisig ycorfi of bin lib*. A (tm/H: ti-t in (he 

ctilminati(,jn of tluwe which seenn t*,i have been muHt. 

natural luul instinetivo in him, in sjtiu? (»f (he work of 

amstiier kiiul which ho did with Howley in 77o f iliy 

gonitis was varied and cojiimiH, and ho shioved hin eaisacity to do 
almost every kind nf driurudie. work wit!) iinmoiiHo viguiir. Life i«. 
never long absent froiii the taiiirled fiCfne,-, in which a hetorn. 
geneons crvtwd hurries by. urn stojifiing lotig enough to make us 
fauiiliiir witli numt of the peiwons in »{, but |.d\ ing tis an unniiH. 
i^dviilde humun Mavour. f’lnv juf the iduVH are tjuite Hutiafiietitry 
all throtigh ; (.Imre is iilumsh alwayfi sojiie t'oreiiderahh.* flaw, iu 
eonsttuelion, in ehm'iieterisatioii. or in aestltetif taHfi;* ; yet hardly 
one of them eau he uegietdeii in our ronsidefuf jon (f* the dnuna- 
ti:4's work as a whole, In single Heemv'f of trisgedy ami of emuedy 
{runutidie romedy, the eotnedy of miuniers, farce a, ml .‘aitiret he enn 
hold his ovvn against nny eivtt!emi.)oniry, and it i.s mdy in lyric verse 
that he is tiever Huceessful H'e Ln'cnute a reimirkiddP dramiitie 
jioet,; tint lie. was not bm-u to- sing. IVi-etry eame to .{liui ish-nvly, 
.»ud hi’’ hud t« t.Hseubiii|jle it from rnortj u.et}'v<" growtlns of e:u,tnie 
tdiei'gy. If. name t*? him when he began to realise fimf ihitm was 
sonwjt.liiug in the world besides e.iu'vd..im.* .Hho}ikee|.wn"s w.ul eotimilsg 
IS'twyet'SfUnd -tiie t.>ar,U'Bins mudt* liei'wec'n men and -ivomen :tl»r t.wit!it!S, 
jtOt'smiiH, W.jlli the heighfmdug of emotion lii.**; .styie hoig’htens., 
and an hift comedy refines itself his veriSn {a'ct.)ftieiS^mhfler. Iti 
Middleton’s wiuk, tin.' cry of fie flores 

Hk! ttUaf M‘i Ihnii that SsskVt wwisy Jhf tufht * 

that star lux! nu*f I dread -thi't* imi ; , 

Inu » mist (.if eodst'ieue*"; 

is tihimst u*ui|m» in itnagintition,, .Ami it w tiraimi oven more than 
it hi pm-itry . llis .style, is the most, phuisibfe of all .Htyles in {nadry, 
sHwi it !®» a ja'iihabk* .Imawtyv gititig an easy .griiee of fortn'W 
wimtevet* stska to he it rarely stejis aside t.o fiiek up 

a JevMil Jior <h.s jt.nfel.'H drojt nHttirally out ■r.if it.H lumii.li. "■ * 
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, * THOMAS IIljAAV^OOl) 

0 

T'J’ is in writers of the secoiui rank — and of these, witli his 

' # 

abinulant nnSit ajid attractive idiosyncrasy, Tliomtis Ileywood nn- 
inisfeilcably wns—that we find it easiest to study the progress and 
expansion of the form of art practised by them. In the brief 
but often interesting addresses prefixed by Ileywood to Ins plays, 
he Avas fond of referring to the changes in public taste which play- 
wrights had been (jailed upon to consult in the course of bia own 
long experi<mce ; but ho seems to care little alnuit indicating liis 
own preference foi* either old stylo or now, being inanifiistly aA 
ready to fall in with the latter as ho had been to put forth his best 
endeavours in the former. When commending to favour a drama 
depending for its effect (mtirely on character, situations and dia- 
logue, and ii]|;ro(Iucing 

No Drum, nor Trumiwt, nor Dainho shoAV, 

No Oombntr, Murriiifro, not ho muoh To<li»y 
* Ah Sonjf, Diuuh;, Muhiiuo, to litunbaKto out our Plny™ 

ho hastens to add : 

* • 

Sot tluwo (ill good, nod hIiH in frofiuont nso 

, With mil* U«Ht*PootKh 

And, as with matter, so with form : rKoalling the time wlum rime 
was i»i fashion in plays and ‘strong lines Avere not lookt after,' Ikj 
takes dccaslon to observe that Avhat is oaaI of date hoav may comointo * 
fashion again ‘and eute avcH ’—-and, for himself, lie Is ckjarly tpiite * 
ready to stop or rime his lines Avith his felloAVS®. lie has no ivish 
to criticise or to thedvisc, or to sot himself up a repreBCutative 
of any special cl !.ms or select sort of English drama. Had he not, 
at the beginning of bis tAvoscore or niore yeara of labowivs for the 
stage, drania(is(;d both history and Idatorical romance in plays to 

* nrotigiKi to Thf Knifthh Traveller, 

^ » F.)iifc)}5iK! (to this Iteiwler) to The King^ Bfid TM LogaU A'lihJ^et, 

K I.. VI VH. IV, ' ' ^ ' (5 
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wliidi iia bold (.’onld listrn williout l>rrakiiH;’ into raj>tjiniuiH 

appliiiif^i' and no t'itiwti'H -ffifo witlfont ilr(tp|)iit,!jc s* 

^rnr ; uiol, us for diiiicj;! nnii niuwjiu,!,' UjoI not lioittor and 

Ovid ;mhI Apnlriiiri Iwt'n uliko laid luidor rnntrifmtioi) fty hisn for 
jrt’uvidinn' ontorbiiuinentj^ troni Mhioh sHntUor loninH’d nor linvil 
wonld it<'> lionif* unw.ti,‘*f’u*d f l%veu driiruutio r^itfcioH to which lie felt 
no jicrsoird aittriu'SKni- - r»ur}i as that fomcily of ' humours llHslt'd, hi 
wit' nidfh HofiriM*)! tTpics of hunutnisy lunthor inToic nor attrilc. 
live ho dcrJincii to dcjnTciHli', locToly tho;n- who cidtivatnd 

{hmu not to onchow tho IrcHiniont of ofin-r and klfficr wuiijccf-s : 
tho (lords of'i'n'itt I’rUriots, iHikrs naid Kinf^H,' f<ti‘ fiir nms'iorisin^ 
of ivliirh the di’nina {flofiir plays of Iijk own with litr rrsti 

Jiliad hitherto hren fiofnldv distinniushedh 

Mnf, while Mevwomi, elHon-fuliv himself uud Ids :tti; rn 

a vuriidr of lirutinUio fi-rnres, attained to cirtnosity mllier than 
to Hiijtreitu* exrrllriu’r in the ehroniete Idstorv and llto ronianiie 
driiiiia, and did as well as many other.'- in the eonn-dy t.if maimet'H 
atid the tni tholoy;ti-al jday. lie asaoeiatr'd his imrm after a snore 
hititiiafe Ihshson with a Sjandea wltieh had a elinraeter, anil n future, 
yf i{,!« (dvtn 'rhl.swaa tlse rh.autiHfieds'aitta, tvhieh, »;tis flat hiii’kstrotistd 
of ordinary famil} life, prenenta an ar.tion of deep idiii eonitnantling 
moral intta'twt, Ifeywond wan ttof the inventor of the rhiiimitlc 
lirttJi.ta, w!ii<di ta a.« tfiortnighly KngU.sh in it', gmieais and in a grttftf 
part of Ha fleveloiawnd an the nutionai hisloriea! tlnona itself, 
jiwtly held in high homesr hv Inm. \or was it gneTi*|i. Idm, or to 
HTiy of hsK eontesHpornrit-H, to realise, in the l'dii',!ifietlian age the 
portHibifitioH of this H|K‘eie.s wirli a futness t'«»mpiirtible to that 

reat'iw’d Ity otfH.'!'tt the eosuedy of nnifttiers, for instaiu.re- lint, he 

aehitoed tnemofabhi and etiduriug resulls in afield in wliiiflt fow 
«f tihi fellow- tiratiwttwte rvlitiSrs usitrieH are known to ns made won! 
lintsi tvtstntive elhirts,, anvl lo which tlw grisdosi of them srhstisiued 
frnsn ItirtstHt? Wh osmpf;, as .{f w-cre, isi iiaswirig. The 

, . , sitMplk’jty of these wnrfes eantnrt Iss held to tletrwef from the 
Imnrttir due (n the art whielt prothieed the»!,-or to tin- 
■ renij<iulinn iiaydied isi the fact find, its the hi;.tm-v i..f Kmoju-an 
liloratiire, (In' nunsn of 'i'honnm fioywood is linked to flnoe of i, neat 
writeTS, l<i soim', of winun It wn« pi-ohuhly nnkmovn .St.-.-h- and 
flichardson, Ihdi'fot and lowing. 

Tlmnem Ileywowi was horn, somewhere nhoul, tin- lear in 
1 fmeolnstiiny iviiern his fitadly iMWt. hsivc lairti of gotw} shttidituf 

* tt.ni till- titt.'ic itlllg j.jalf^iut ti» ,i{ t-knUfHt/r fllf (h'liutift vheof stu- f if-i ay !-f 

KnsjJiiili lnj.t((E it'Hl (tSjtys w Uie ilrfli.istir i-Bert* ef alJar a«i!: -ri!) s» j s iii.-in-d 
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and repute. We have it 011 his own anthoritj" that he wa.s at <»iie 
tiine a resident inenii)er of the iiniversity of Ciimbridgc, where he 
saw ‘tragedycs, coaieflye.s, liistoryes, pastohils and slunres, |)ul)li(:ii 3 ' 
acted/ and ‘ the graduates of good place and reputation specially 
parted’ in these pe4'f<)rmances*. The time-honoured tradition, 
which nnfqrtunatelj' it is iinpos.siblo to corroborate with tlie aid of 
•feither college or nniveraity reeords, thidi ho was a fellow of 
Peteihouse, rests on an explicit stateinent nuwh! hv' the hoolcscller 
• and actor William (lartwriglit not more than ten y<airs after 
Hovwood’s d®ath''. hut it is itracticullv certain that he never 
held a* fellowship at Peteihouse, Jlml, among the few ineidentul 
references to C!ainl>ridge scattered *throug!i his writings, there is 
but one ndiich introduees the name of the college to irhieii he 
said to have belongeii— apd that, it innst he confc.s.se(l, in no very 
helpful way 'I 

By 151)6, Hey wood is luontioned in Henslowc's diary u.s writing, 
or having jivritten, a play ; hut us to the time and circumstances of 
his taking np the twofold vocation of actor and playwright wo know 
nothing. No linlc of any sort can have existed lietween him anil 
the ‘university wits,’ whose academical experiences and eutraueo 
into London life belong to the preceding decade, and from whose 
arrogance and aifcctations he wans equally free. He hceamo con- 
nected in turn witli several (;ompanie.s of play'ors — {irohahly he- 
ghniing with the Admiral's men at the Ro.se, and, in f6M i, becoming 
, a servant oWhe king (Uharles I). Whileu sound [iiitriot, Hey wend 
seems to have had no love for courts* ; though he celehrafcod the 
glories of the great queen iu one of liis early plays as well m in a 
history of the trials of her youth, indited tiio praises of Anne of 
Denmark live yea/s after he had attended her funeral and hailed 
queen Henrietta Maria’s hopes of motherhood in more, tlian one loyal 
prologue. (Ill the. other hand, his attachmen t to the city of 1 amdon, 
though not, so far as we know, due t(< any oflicial or lusredstary tie, 
was very strong and enduring, and comprehended hotli the town 
and ftsTiihaliitswits't He celebrated the eireetiou of the lloyar 

' /or (Sliii.kc«lH;ari.' Honiflty ('(UUuiiK I*. liS. ' 

In Uu> liediotUioii jn-i'I'uHl to ItiH mlition of Ajmhffij, iiuiilishrd in IMS wulftr 
t!itt titk*. 'J’hi' 4i'tt>r‘!i /-''f/HficnJ.'iwi. 

■'* la The HTne-uHiiiKin <Jf Unnmimi, iwt w, Stutm, tlisim'isw'd h* h jiviSiuit, wv}m tlie 
i)i' 'Sir tiuil lit* wiui ’ iautkut iti 

ni’ivtrun! I ws!, Bii'oi' I'lMJU'rhwtJiH?,* tliiit 

^ CumiiHUi wilf> pRi ginnwol tom! nf Mhi/ult /.ojm/f iSuhjfii, 

Wiijidcli’n words mi ]ntiTOu;< liiif (.yt. iu d If'iimiui h'Uds with JChatiuiie. 

" sugfp'Htio)) thiU 1 (wj'v«hmI wm ttiic wt ttw HUWKHu'va iii luinlly 

RH rtow tixan a )iK|ii»y ^ ' ■ ' ' ^ 
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Esc'hango', whoge interior ig fultniraidy (iej-crilicd ifi ;i cnmeilv 
geneniiiv uttrilmteil loliiin-, arnl of ‘t-rogliie Ifonso'’'; In' wrofe, us 
\toshul! soc, u series of lauyoruUy pngenjitH fordivers eity ronipunies, 
!in<l iinmorfaliHcd their r’oat.s of urms an iihtzoned on tlie shieids 
iiorno at the siege of Jerusnlein ; li<* eoinnietimruteii fhc' Inhonrs of 
tlic (ioeks'*. f Ici held np to itmiour the name of :i [irineely mc-relmiif 
like .Sir 'Jliomu.s flreshHin'-. and, for tiie fUia jitrt ntnh.-i, the prentieeff 
of tl\e eity, in* ahviiys kt'pt a warvn eonter in his heart in siuirt, 
iu! na.H a Ijenidoner every iindt of him : and, thoii'di h‘«' <tf onr 
EiisstiliethiHi drninu!i.«{s have hotter inetnreri the fi-e.?f(neHg of rural 
life, and the jollify of its sporJ^ find pastitneg. he rec-ognised the 
perennial sttperiortty of the vieinity of Ht I'anrs. and was eapahle 
af eonti'aHting. in a daring |>arinlox, 

the toil tuiil ti'iiVfU (d l!i>' cinjntry 
And i|ni+>l jjainr of 

ft nuiv lie sidderi ih.at thi* moral code of the eid/ens of IrfHidmj 
was not one aith nhich Htonoodcuu !mve hm n iiatiir.dfy iiielined 
to quarrel ; (Iinuith, of rourf-e, in (ng latter disys, ho ■ii,'*-, nfjiiifcil h\ 
his ’{juaHly ‘ to retort upon ‘that imot honihlc //rh/r.omoi.-t/j atid 
thv* hitU'r jniee of (hat, t 'ohnpo'/do/n and //fjn/o,7c, ViUieh eati 
neither reli-di "file petii'e of the t'htneh run' ( ^omiiionweide’'.' 
’Iliere is lilfle to he foniid in i)i-‘ plc.yr* aguiu'-t pmitaiis or puri- 
tanisin®'*, and evt'ti itt his ..l/ai/op;/ he ah'-taiiri, from tho-e Sufiru'u 
}>irt(irriit and < 'omirK Sri>inmit(fi , "hieh he deelare'* to he eoiitrary 
l;.t> itirt {inietiee*'. ‘ ^ 

tleywuod'.H indir^try ns a pia) nrialn wa>, he_^i>ud rdl douht, 
e\ trtmrdiniii'} , thoiigii far from iniparnlleh-il, iJi*, oiVtii quoted 
Ktatemont, made in 1 (i.'t.’t thut in' had 'either an entire tauni, or 
Hf (he k'.'L-d a nisdu finger" in t«'o hnndrer? .md tw-enty pla)H. 
Fleay, ratht'r jairverfiely, has songlu to interfU'et in the l■•.el1.•e whieli 

* ii cl’ It yt'g tmt (in', lar,, ■ o' so' th<^ h . 

.f'nrr t ts/ fAtsomt It*. ‘ . • Jle {■'«;»« t'drsaori, 

* itfn ruruidiht (iJs t)(<* O'j'rtl nSnp Th/^ XV-ctTfcju ,<> fky Kf if runlanei tv. irv, »;(>' • ? 

■•'jinr tswiUbmj frt‘m ioA: lirtvoivomU. " o 

/'(iff it ti/ p Ajitw net IS/, . 

'' iVh t'Vwr J't’oitofji Mi.| i «»/ iufo'rtfit il’j in /,»i« Afsunvo!/, Vu, ,01 iiic* 
'siysilotw wmt to Wn Matihy. 

* i'art If ((/ i/ liflt ««-, cto. ' 

* ei\( .Aftijite-lteil witfi. Siirf, ■ 

*“ la iAiH il (i/l/ y«u t'wwe a«< mr, I'lti.i the ® 4 hs»m fwtci. raort ,4*1,1 in 

liiliil tty tiiit i« jitte'4 tmi» •»« jiawiif life tiintJ wntiM J»' 0 - n«Ut4 {ittn fc«ti 

nil i hi ,i tftiJiwM Ivitikiritli XtoihiMw, icAiiii'rit'ifiisnuj.tiH •<« 

lift' onitww'l'Ht fl«! you talk too ijjiMfU hint jtt. ynfii.w,’ 

n ‘Tn sIm; IJifadrf,* j>n'ti*i!<i t« 3‘ftr Jitm tigf, 

' '1*15 tin; Iti'ivU'!*,* }to4si‘it to '!'&> tugink 
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the words assuredly will not boar, that this ttdal included all tho 
plays in which Heywood had acted during the thirty yeat‘8 (or 
thereabouts) in question — inasnineh as iw most of these plays he 
had, no doubt, inserted ‘gag,’ while many of them had been altered 
by him. Tliis, in Fleay’.s opinion, would warrant the conclusion 
that only about two score plays were actually written by Heywood, 
•who is not’know'n to have been a fre(iuent collaborator with other 
playwrights. In Ida;!, however, 1 Icy wood's conuectiim -witlt tho 
theatre iiad extended over at least thirty-seven years, and an 
average of hidf-a-dozen plays por autmni, in which lie was coii- 
cerned,as sole or joint autlior, or a.s reviser, is notr inconceivable, 
itj together with tho general char»cter of hi.s dramatic writings, 
which will be considered immediately, tho .spirit iti whicli he conig 
po.sed thoaf and tbe little care which he took of them, after 
their appearance on the ‘stage, be taken into acconnk 

Nothing is more certain than that he gave little or no thotiglit 
to the destiny of his plays as ‘literatvire.’ He wrote tliem, i>t:pnmJ. ft, 
no doubtf for a living, and, also, in obedience to that impulse 
towards dramatic production wliicli wa.s never moi'o prevalent than 
in the period of his eomieetion with the .stage, but which is not 
necessarily the .same thing as poetic inspiration. . IManifestly, fie 
loved tho theatre, wliieh was to him a world in itself*, a.s it i.s to 
many act()i'.s and to not a few playwrights whose hi.)ii.se of (heir 
importance in tbe world oufsido is too great t:o hIIow them to 
confess it. *Jlu£ this did not make him ;>.nxionH to find new way.s 
and methods for eoinpassing ol<l ends. Like his fellow’ drauuitisfo, 
Ije was coushmtly on the look-out for interc,Hiing <h’amatic 
subjechi, and he took them where he found them, setting to wau-k, 
we may rest assured, without loss of timo and aecomplishing ht.M 
task ‘aliof a piece.' To hfive rmi.slied his play and brought it on 
th» stage, ■was enon.^-h for him : he ■was earele.ss about printing, 
and, on at lea.st one occasion, had to^mbmit as well a.s lie coulil tcj 
the ajgK'iiranee of a corrupt copy, taken down by some enterprising 
Htenogji’ajjby and 'put in jjrnit (scfiriw' one wortl i\a>w)".'- 
Hucli ])Iays of his as he allowed to be jiuhlished he sent, forlh,* wilh • 
great modosi.y and sfuall noise,’ and, above all ‘singly,’ no(. ‘e.\- 
po.sed to tho publike, view of the W'orld i»i munertm.s .sjujcts, and 
a large vohml(^' — liko Hen .lonson's ‘works,’ or HhakespoHre's**. 

’ IU> tliisl tli’iiyoH h((«uUJ bi*, « 

li(,s m.iy !i.s w<'|] M. wurW to Jfls, 

• * to li)« Bookrt’ (.(» Ji>r Arton) 

* Ki'h {M'oloRiw ti) [f if<iU know nni w, «to. 

I Hho tb) atldrtnH *'x'a {(a* l(«iM(0r’py«fls0dl W'fht Of fh« tl-Wt (rflntpU 
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But, wlifther or not, inn rapiiHlj of jn-oduotion waH .naoh as to 
ox|Hm': hire, as f'k'ay conjectureH. to ooufoiaporury driVHiatic, safire 
ill the eharaeter of Posthaste' — -whether or rtof wo arc to liclieve 
Klrkniun's iniretiioiis .statement (hat Ik* wa.s in the liiihit: of writiny^ 
his play.s on the bark of (averii-ltillH iwliieit. im dmibl, would 
.sjiti>fae.(orily account for (hi* los,'- of many of (hemt whet her or not, 
a(‘('oniiii,tt to tlie .s*niu> authorify, he. for stn-eral years tnm.;theri: 
imposed on hiniHolf the rule of writiiu' n miiiimma of a .Hheet, 
a day-- his rate of prodnetivity eaimoi Iw Maid to Ih- left mn’Xpluined. 
IISM pen was facile, ViocaUHc his mind was iioth fresli and ri'ady. mal 
ItecaUse, to use a vij^orous (derHUin colloipiiHiisiu. he 'Hannas Irir; 
beak hud grown.' liey woful's nn fret^ is. iicr!ia|w, (fm most delight" 
I’ll! element in his genius, nittmugh (lie direct iie.s,s of expresHicfii to 
whieh it !i,mh!;s him freipieidty sins agaitist |•c^mml»enr, * 

After fleywood had been an actor and a ptaywright for ( welvo 

year,s or more [Hj.s.siS»ly at an earlier date -he !a't.h«aiidjt himself 

of tnrnim*’ his jiroved ability a,s a writer, and tiic sCndses which he 
caimot: have allowed !« lie fallow rinee Ids Ihuidtritigo dlyvK, to what- 
iiui tiite would deem a mma* strictly literary aeeomif. ilegiimiijg 
with ti tnuishdion of Jsallusf tdijiMb, lot pro-dneed a long series of 
edmjmTOhma, o| wlurh as complete as possible a list will be furnisihetf 
ektjwinttt)",. !>Hf which in no iimtimee, tvith the oxeypliot* of the 
A pfihyy :.4cbMWj ?md, jM'rlmjts. (he |iist,«>ri<;.id narriitiii'e emfithid 

itotice':l fielow in coiim‘el(*'»n with the ydn}' 
which lie linsed upon iti, liave uiiv speeiid inlereai I'or.#. generation 
not so unu’h nddicsed to uscles.« IcHfuing as wa.s ilie” autimr's own. 
We tltcrefore leave nside Ids two long poefiea! prodnefdons, ’IVotc'i^'i 
ffri/truntcua, b'rtvif firfftUHH Tre>»t^ which tolls it» falo rtii oi'o 
down fn (he peiitgrceof king daiite.s 1. .and (Im didactic Mientfi'isif 
a/ titf- Hfi'nwd A htjcin, e«pt«l stt all eventH t-c» (In* |M;onii.se of 

stH titliJ'iWKc. - ihi a idmUnr citwyclopiitalii! paltern lie eont|«j>setl 
Xuu' Ihttik^ (if Wtmmt-f rcpritited after liis death umler the stdi 
more nntbhionn title Thf f owernf Iffelor/; pf ft'ioafa. i'loteiiis 
-would probiddy eoiinotU to Inirtv thc«c cotupil-attun--. if fr-dir their 
mdies could be produced the hh'i;!! p/' *«/f {fn PufKi. wiih whieh 
the Ridhor had iimdc unimj prngrtfisH anti which began wiclt 'the 

lir:-:{ hefiire Homer' smd ttmy hts-vu timlcd with edtakt-spcnri- •, 

y/ti' mo! »/ N but »f the- tmmt Wmikfi IPtuma phrec 

,Jew.a, Htndilcit (uttl tltrett ttiirwihiitis) t#votiw* it miisf in* 

> ti! M)ir-.t*iaV'i » ipje IsiWitufirtj'lo >* 

‘I III V'Ai* t'af/rf MitittU **/ tkf tt(«nrt*Uy aUjibni.A {,t Jj.yAJmg, J{>«A'dSiir. 

' »i Inwiroratin cstiwii.' wtjs; 'J }«»*,* mnyUiiBg tel Vtanio ttn.l At-lsuit.' * iVhj.’ 

!rrj4j(>'f, the <;ri|i{4r, tiia vtryijMiBiwwneMsrfltsVw* - 
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confessed, more entirely of tlie bookmaker. In addition, lleywood 
was sin indefatigable trausk^or and pavapliraacr, and one of Ins 
lengtliiest publications, Pleasmit Dkilogjim and Dratmnm (of 
which the date of pxiblication is Kid/), consists, nuiiuly, of versioiTs 
of Erasmus, Textor and Lucian in heroic verse, and of Ovid in 
bliuik, togetlier witli a long (and disagreealde) dialogue reproduced 
from the Maetdiden-PjUvM of Vader Cats (KilH). To the.se jneces 
are added a Herie.s of prologues and e|>ilogn<‘s, with as tnany 
epitaphs, elegies, cpigram.s, acro.Htics and anagraius thrown in as 
a last search %f the author’s (“.ii{)board.s can liave prodncanl. This 
piece f^f l)Ookma.king has scant iivl.erest for the Ikicniry student 
except in so far as it helps to illnstmte the extraordinary iniluence 
of* the (joUoqnics of Erasmus, which eontinued for more tlian 
a century after their original ajjpearance, and whidi, as has iicen 
pointed out by the editor t)f the Pleasant Dkdof/ues, is <listinctly 
noticeable in the English drama of the Elizabethan and Jacobean 
agesh 

It canhot be said that the Apohijy for Actors (published in 
1612) holds a very important place in the ctintroversy between 
the stage and its adversaries, which is narrated in a later ehajiter 
of this volume, wdierc Iley wood's contribntiomto the ct)ntcnt!on is 
discussed with (he rest'l IJiographieally, it intercHts ns as giving 
proof not only of his leiirning, wdiieh is solid and lirsthand, an well 
as varied and ready for use, but also of a nabiral nvodevsition awl 
courtesy wlych'Ied him to alwtain froin all pcrHoiiftlitieR Awl, 
while w'e fmd-hiin anxious for the good report of the jirofessioii 
k) which ho belonged, and which such men as himself and Alleyn - - 
not to .mention greater names — adorned, ho at (he same time 
slwnvB a modesty harmonising with all that we knew of hiwi as 
a writer,. In the 'double Ciif)acit:y of actor awl playwright - -for it 
is yoticeabhs that he ■seems to htivc no wish to distinguish between 
the two ftmctions--he describes hiniself a.s ‘the youngest awl 
weakest (sf the nest wherein he was hatclit,' awl liahlo to the 
cliai'ipw-ef presnmpt.uouHuess for venturing to ' sfavre this 
before others of the ssruu! |«-ood, more fUidge, ami of better wing', 
tluin Ininself To las owjj plays lie makes no refiu'enco or anuBinn 

0 ■ ■ 

’ Si'll tltii inti'tnliu'tion to tV. Rung’s odititm, whuui Flcn/lt t!»4 (tny 

of iijn mntuiiiffl in till) bfiok )imI iwrvionsly tornJfiit jKWt of th« ('’iw Pbiifn ht 

jiwfaiiiK'iUt) l.'i'.iT, i‘i I'iriitly wjtictel »» httsittttlmm, . , ; 

'•’ Seujwjst, olmp, xiv, ’ , ■ 

•' IIi'.viYiKid’;! of liiiu?hi«f tdlow drftiOfttMtej ftnU tim tfnilly why in liii'h 

liiivm lui'n H)iok,) of oai' huoHiw', uf8 iUiiHtratetl bythe weitfcwiwaJiHw in tlu' llU-rtuYiiit 
iij' ljh‘ JIUAM Snue-U^ eitml in Colliiu-’fi iiUriHkHaiitin. t« hifl edition of tlui m- 

Actnn, • 
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in tlie (X)ur8t? <»f hi« tract, except in tlte |Mi«8aj.r<) whci'e fjo in^ints 
on the moral jiiirjWHe of tfic drama : « 

Tlic imclMwfe iH'(* liy »,« in (boir in tiic pw'^onM iif Phrytic, 

f.-nis, Tludrt, Flora; onil nintniir.-it ii:-s Rnwunniinl niiil Shora. 

’I’Jmj iiiowt of cenHors could not »<'.!. up a liHn'c * re^ipcctable ’ 

8tii!u1ar(i of nmi'idity and rc^nri! ftu’ anllurrify tfian f liat i|(»jdreii l»y 
Uu; nntiiur of the dpo/of/?/; thoiij'h tliere jh u!n- it tUHly a polemic 
sneaning in Ina lu'otcst ug-aiu^t tln.-|jrf«:-tic(sof iHsttirig ‘ Iriiterne'f.'ie' 
and ‘liberal! invective’ info the montJis* of eltiltircn taiy eif the 
citape!--' HtipjKedng tijcir jmiiority bi Ik* tt inivifedge for any 
ndling.' ‘ ** 

Itluw been coisdudcil--tMvngl» it cannot In' proved •• that from 

r> onwards lleywom! cvirsM'd to write bn* tlm^ His 

Pii'amnt Dmimtne,-* nmi Ih-mmmw, a nnsrelliuo-otH eoUoetion 
of t'asavH wu'ii m many n modern author has indnlio'd ijim-olf hv 
pnhiidnng towarilH the close of his career, wsrs roniph led i«¥ ttihj* ; 
and the las): of tlie seven pageniits which l»* proiinerd, ^frmn Itl.’S! 
oiiwards, vfii« for the ytsir IdvHl 'I'hesc aiicftit Ids 

t’onli'.il Rpprccinltons of flu* gloritss M the city imdcr !!»■ aiwiijecH 
of Italscrdashcfs, triinm»>jiger*« mid dnijw'rs 'fim di^'iiit} of 
Mereliitiit.',' lie evefahns with cimviefiom 'w/ii. 1 m ii ir' ' Me 
rvctUns lo ic!! f .-‘till ! Hum living in Ifiil,, wheiMi l.ijt i<f' \ mh, 

cojnjjtlcd by him, t» have laa-it jirintcd; indeed, 

he is spoken of, an if itHvn, so Isste a« Ifein, in !'{>> Soferf tujniu'il 
Sntir-hlH’''. ' 

If Mcems to agree Imst with ileywofMi's .mci'hmt of prodnctitHi 
lo nmiHs hw imnumous drainatiK worh# in lln'ir clnomdogical 
fsnqwcrice, ko far as tins cap Imv usciirlstifuai an*, witii mor.*, nr !>oh 
{ irolsthility, mjrttiiHwi witlmwf, Imwever, ndltcring to if -^viUt ii!»- 
Holntn rigidity, X chiiHSitlcatioii nf hb plays rot t ft I !tf .-i{teni|itt<d 
wilhout much ditllrnlty, if it viiut Wiirt?i ulii!.,- ; Imt he, at Icusi, 
u'onltl ccri,;unly not fmve tlnmght it so. 

3 'eiorify itf mention may, uwordingiy, !h- giimi im 
Prf.Hlm'A lij i/iHidmh Wiik tb*. (Jtmqtfmf it/ fisotigh, 

po.-,sih!y, it was prcccdwi on thts .Htngc hy one to- 'lieih pans of 
fjtimird fin til tho cArlinst extfott whtiPH. which ^ thifed MS SC, 
tho prcfacu statcH the? pltty to liavis ijatm in the fiMduou *sonm 

* }HUn(,lu«twirt t4 .tjwfejiif, p. vL llw |W»j 5 B t|B«sS(4 Ml »,c|dv4, 

vet. », p, SKV: , ' 

Mil HSsqf ynu bi rtreji in im bI Sahi 

’ ftnJ 4»it jttur »a fcrfty 4t>*»r, 
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fifteene or eixteeiie yeares agoc’ ; but Fleay liaH shown (bat, there 
must have been au earlier (^lition iu, or not long after, Hilo, and 
that Ileywood’s play, prol)al)ly, was thy Ofn/frei/ of BiiUoif/ne 
performed by the Admirars men as early as ,fnly l5!M h An?!, 
though ITeywood eertaijdy <Iid not take the story of Ids play 
direct trom d’asao, it must be considered a curious coincidence. 
4;hat, in ]h9-(, Richard (.■areAv’s translation of five cuntiw of 
Oermalemme ai>pearcd in i)riut“. Whatever its immediate Honree, 
this play, which eomhiues the crude compiling method of the 
early chronitiie. history with tlie violently syinmetricai improlw.- 
bilities^ of the popular romance, ig primitive to this last degree. 
The four heroes of the piece, whumi their .sire, the ‘olde Rarl 
of Bulloign’ had, under .stress of misbalnne, appiamticcd itj 
London oitjf, after taking serviee lor the holy war,s pass throng}? 
divers strange adventure.4 in divers lands till they iiujet at last 
before the ‘high wals of HicrusaUnn.’ ‘i’hoiv sister, whoso spirit 
ecpials theirs, follows her .star to the .same spot, disguised as a 
page ; ami a Frencli lady, in love with one of the brothers, ao 
companies him in sinular gear. .After the victory has been won 
(to the cries of ‘A Syon ! A .ferusalem I ’), each of the brothers 

obtains a crown — Godfrey preferring one of thorns and tlie story 

ends in an accmnulatiou of iiai)pines.s. I*re.senter and dundi shovv 
have helped on the epic movement of the aetiou, hardly any 
attempt being made by the author to soar into poe^try, though lie 
abounds in^hAsical allusions, But the simplicity of Bodfroy's 
enthusiasm on behohliiig tlie 

siun-wl piith oaf .SHv'mur (rod 
Wlicti ho omiio riding' to llioniwdoin 

is imiirixssive ; and the whole [day must have told irre.sist!b!y upon 
‘the Honest and* High sinrited Prentises’ to whom it was after- 
WfydH dedicated, and to whom (fodfrey’s accurate description of Iuh 
own and his brother’.s milibiry fuuetion.s, wldch hu.s a strong smack 
of the Artillery Harden, must have speeiidly afipenitsl. 

amusing farce, 7Vn" K)uijld of tJu' Jhmiiiui Foxtli 'K in 
which Hcanmont. and l'’]eteher ridiculed those vtuT civic lasffi 
which Heywood's [ihry Itad sought to gratify, fun is inciddnlally" 
made of Thr Foure /’rf.n/'ws, as well as of the [days wiiich will 
be noted ne.Kl, and* of a drama entithal Thr Hold 

• Cf, KujiUgh Ifrumii, Vtil. j, ji. tfHU. Tim diitie»iju\« in tlut wuj fitnttut, 

!]i,nvrvi-t', isn-iri'il; ( hcil. . tV., IHiinj, vid. n, {({I. ffiS, Usi. I'lm 

i'mlL'iitioii (rsiul gv t'nihi'r thui Uiim \v«a the pinj' in whtifh, iu WentmuU! SmiUi 
«ollw,bijfn{cdi with Hojwwotl is jsiJft iMin'itteifig, ■ 

* War^m, vol, jv, p, 340, * chap, v. 
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(lleaiichamiw), wfurh. witlioiit k«)(k 1 nuflHH'ifv, li:is ht't'n 
to llevwootl*, 

hi tiMJ Iwt) phi}% enyli of thcns in two iwtri-;, wltitii jwxt emu' 
iiiider coiwidoniHoii, I worked on {!»' Hiodoi of tlse old 
idirouieio hfctory [itirt* aitds'iiiijde. T}'(OH!i;li doidif }i.uh Itci'ii thrown 
03 ) JftyovoodV a! 3 t{»or,-i|ii{! of thi' ojti'lit'r of thoro I'liiivs, /*'/«</ 
/'uiii'iii'd / !’, on tin* yn-ittjml of ifa i'UprrioHi.v to tho ri,-,hi of tfn^ 
tntriior worJi'', it. jikiv ronrsviojjt!}' {»o sirn'j>ioii :i~i hj**. 
iii vimv of tlio goneru! usi«'v<.‘tmca.H in i.ho rofatiro merit « of fijn 
|)layt«, and 4if tlw fact tlmt. in it.-> ffoiitijnoafal m weli ns its 
hiiiiioroils st'i'tiCH, thi* w in is voin liioroiticidy owss, 

EtlwHrd !V\ wlitfh. tiftt’r tjuf fiill fitio’ lm«l in tin* 

.SyitionerH' rogisirr in I odd, vem jifintr-d in flic foilo^ inr. u-nr. 
niakt.'M no uttrntjvf. at flriHiakiij; unity- for it orsi it:udf> In Kii)! to 
ilorivt’ this froKu tiso junxinrslity *4' (t»o t-ifyV inunoitt kisig, 
hhhvjird of the ‘o'(tdtli.ng ryr.' A?* hii.H fieoH {.wsiiittwi onr h\ "x hrUiitjjf 
the iwr* |Ku1,K of tJnj |fl!sy (■‘)ntai!i ‘not than iiir in 

(iiff'Tofitly n'oiijn’cfa'd N.fgofht'r by {lorsonagt ■> llru tiiS r."-. . in tuo 
oT rtunnv -viir,. tin? f»t«ry t.>f iIh>: b«?jb*ni }.'rthartfl'riii.;i’ >i <i»-';p of 
l.smdon, it) wlisrh m'ct 6 |«witiWy i»rorj»>i'at«Ml i ioniitixri'iirtw of 
■'/'/if* iSitfji of fisnifiaft. a j»!siy r»j,viv-rd by litt' oMm in 

DtTojtjlior l.VJt, !Hwl in w{uc!i tlw galtaiii ffat tnjo no not for 
gotttnj. while we sitenf wifli an orii^inf*! Insiijojtoi, (iryn'o jn <ln' 
{HTsoji rtf thta- v3'el!-m(Sinii.tg; but ntjintelliK'ible AJ.d-'tcr Jo'-elir); 
the tliveriing epi.sode of Jlob;) ilm trtiinor of .i fiyttn* 

iwrnnvisi fnun an o|»| b-iiUad, wl»> iWrvtJtdoiy ri|a»’.rni« the in- 
^fiiforetice of f,h»» ijojnilneo {owartln the at istinc in !lt|' 

Wars i*f (in; Ihttftw;. the futlUj oxjwaiition of kiin; fidwa!*>i n* 
briniis* iin nlnch Lnni" XJ niakt's hif* tirsr ojg/o:)! .{in ?• ■>ii sin- 
Kufjlwli Htugo'i; the nnsnloi* of (ho Itttb* {it’iner-» in th* Toioa*, ;t 
trngie tiiln (old wish Inuntdy piithits ; and. iain'iy. tiso -.p.' -, i,j .l/nif' 
Hhoro, whirl* Jifnin' stcrtelteji. ftaun the ttiwt, into the ,.n>i-o»d |tari 
I'i ttu' [)lav. 1‘ho lotij,' Uw! iHJjittlui'ity of tlun -vd ieh -.tfso, 

wa.H faio'n irtirn an olrl baikM-f, iUni wiueis fiiond if'- 
and a^ain huo I'jiyliKb dfnnmth' utid *E|(h' iiftiotni)'. m '-d-. i.m 
* . iffeirv, (( vet. t, jt. y«t. ' 

** ifv wtiu, I fIjMih, in jiBViS;Rr,hiUy » ts.s*;.. 

■i'.i!, », ji, I?;*. i- '■ 

■> So' SiiWii.jtrin.fij-, « tfll, t, j>|!>. g*i-r» .>3, 

* A‘t 0 t'liuo lni«4'« .•i'ftw#** Wife in >( /m- W.s tn Jt » i 1 si 

fi)', h*:.l iitxJ (SIS, 1 1 1»* 0}iisn tw iiuitsliMt wla-itlwr t'lwHlf sis-1 Ioj’b itm t Sh\u 
fwJwe'tii tSJir.Hi'f, wtf« |v wdtn-n'j, ms, vm mt S«4<;|.'<'n4o4( i<t it-.fl; 

In (1711}, wtkSelj, istl » wftMtl ws«i •tili Im 3*^ noii .>(! Ihi, 

u» nwer {4' ft cmiiH-rUrit %idt pitoy t)> ' « 
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explanafcioii. Heywood’H troalnient of the: fig'iii'o of tlu' ri-firije- 
wife, whoHC goo(inesH of licart in fittesteal hy lu'r o|)«'mH,"’rt ot 
melting charity, and by her sorrow for her sin, sm well as t hat <it 
the high-nvincled and forgiving hnsband, is full itf fine leeling* 
and it is to lie regretted that, luair its ehwe. (In,: ejiisotie Himnld 
be marred by the unnecessary foolb play of .lockie and .bdlrtn, 
with which' the dntnmtist tlionght it his didy in gnitily Ids 
patrons. The minor ehnrackn’ of Mi.stress Hluguo, .fane SiioroM 
BiniHliino friend, is adininibly drinvii. As for the death of hnsband 
and wife, it is#.sentinH'ntal drama of the purest water, fait norie 
the lessk in its place for that. • 

As it stands, ficy wood’s other elft'onielo play, Ij' ijun krirnr ufft 
■me, You knoiv no hodie^: (tr, The trouhlre of Eh'Jiht th, 

surreptitiously printed from a steiiogrRithic ropy in llHf.% and 
revived in Itidl, near ttie'iiine of the piiblieation of the author s 
IUnffland's EUmheth, is, so far as Part / is coniairned, tittle 
Ixstter than a jnmliie ol' misprintetl Augment s. Iti is elenr, at 
the same lime, that this portion of tlie work must, at best, have 
boon a onide ad eapfanduui treatment of I'lHzabetlfs esf ierienees 
before her acces-sion, following its text-hook. Hey wood’s own mono 
graph Engktnd's EUz(dHili',n\ depicting tlu' martyr )ik«! reetitude 
of the Protestant prinee.ss, vvlio snlfered tanqinun origin adveiHity, 
and M'ho, after her fort niie lind turned, received fromd iH; hands of 
the lord mayor lu?i' prize and palladium an Pngiislbnilih), Wltta 
availed the (j^iubledyefl animosity of the vnthless tiardiner agaiiint 
a fortitude so innocent tliat even king Philip was Intli to In' 
lyikind'i? Ilejieated dumh shnw.s and some very nnstipidsticatr*! 
clownery heliw on the action. Part J/, which is much better 
preserved, was not. better worth preserving. .VAm- a long itwl 
tedious treatment of the luagnifu-ence of Sir Thomtvs Uresdiam. 
and the reckless prddigaltty of his nephew daek, we have, ({.s n 
sudden episode, the attemfit against^ the tjncetfH life l»y WtlUam 
Parry (which was plotted in l.oiPt ■--1)**; whoretipon, a I'hmiif, ps'ti» 
feH8ii:i|fTrbbridg<pthe inbanad hetxvemj *ir»rgt nttd iruili, labmp ii-> n. 

1 I J(u which ttn? of Uic jas^jy C'f , 

ilb !i UUt', iiO'tiH t) liiivu licim hmA jiftweclf iiilSy ; in Fij-rt taf lMa-jf.S (t, jfutt. Oiti 
tmincr ugult™ it (tt )4tnioi!f, 

’ yuwn uttn K.;no';s irt *thfr tfrtt iSsp th'owt tVsniitn VnaUaci ftfihiii,.-' 

the in Upyttoitg'n ,Vh)« Mml Wtffihti tfiSKiJ-n rtf Uj* WistfU, I n-fhmU'n 

KlindnUk wtci i«a jHitiil'.iii.'i! oil a tfoo: ticsf t,s.jy icvsnasni t,.j shi- «, 4 |. 

ttJiidi Prctiuii rtf tlrjuy VH{ SO: Iti»s5s»b iiui, f*js tit* 

umilmnt slftnvu |»,m, (St") i»i<sw<<so i'im ‘ fedly* dviiSncMutc tt ti- 

reaiiihi HJimarih'it, tunt wfust •)*(»,>' m- 

“ Thill ii. »!«.j fn' Ui -i t»y PekWr iit Thr fPW 
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the yestr of t!ie AriniMia,. But rsothiiu; folhov.-. ('\rcn! u rather 
lahi aceocuit of thif- ehiuas of I'li/HV'fhun eJorir-, iini'-iuir.r with a. 
siif’i'C.'«iou t'h reca+Uhsj;, with n liilfert'iire. tlii’ ■••■j of flK> 

N*i (louli! tl»‘ whiMh” of t.hir< iirewlurfson «a.' 1iriiur;lir mil, 

InH'i’ietiiy r.(tuu after the ileiifli of the gneit queen, h.'tiiie.j to -ierve 
iia (rini hi/u »4tfl ; arttf. thsuiu'lt it i.-- itnt sMihuuf; 

tfetHilri of intea‘e>f Htul eouf^tSi!^ ftt le-a.st fJU^ iinxetee !>!* real |Hu>tw 
feelitiit'. it IwiU'rt the lafai uiufk nf luoift-. 

A tliitai ilnuaitfie eoiufwiMiti**it of the nrifne eiass wlueh hsw Imsiii 
ikM’S'ifM'et h» flttvv'oi.fwj jji the |‘iay AAe H'Miy, ttml .S'omr- 

Botiff, KhV/j Uif true, f ?4 »v!»iV|V /ftAteriV f'/ Bijitiurr. wf^rh 
riitterc‘1 in the St at inn*, 'rA riii'isUH" itj loistt, imd rsm:4 ha^i* heeii 
|>ei'le*r$i'!r<l iH’fore it>tH, Ihit, ihoiiich aifShorrihiji tuaniU’iI 

* mqtiesf ioiiulhe to l-lray, *tro!H|e'r eviilt-r,i‘e than tlu-it ■v<'ti 5 r!i 'lati-ljcii 

Isiw" reqniHih- hefVn'e we iii!t‘t!eE5*?he ■tlrij.KsafihtS re|»Mtrttbst 

with tluM "riie. rttain |tjot, friken, .fri»ni theotlVey rtf Moti- 

JHoiitii, of kintt iilitinreV tlsreefehl artiaWition U.t the’ ilritiHli throny, 
i» of 7’/ir Triu- Vk'ixmu'if- Hiaimy Kinij 

't!:ie w'l’htvft ite :rn«n.s;t tr* tite j4.aj i.H a« elabs'irute 

tiyvv.iojvuajfjt of' thy trriin oM of ttfi-rv.. B’hieh savotira «:»f tlih 
festiiHnr to ttw* nsiwiiliijea iin*h Isky .flnnn, liftt* a 
.wtt.iriyoalit.iiH'tut aiin^. 

'To ilty Mswino ynv'ly periorf ivj eaii^rt in ’.vl»jr!|i |mh:>* 

ttiit’i’il e%a4iH|'>,ips of i'i ,stpftv!i-,.ii srjon f.-«:> f.waa'inH* irll iHit olwt.)h*|4! 

a series of pliiy>» {ViHit lih» funni 'vvlheh iu jsttiyrrt to sswwru'ltt! 

tlienttelveH ivit.h Iho of un.it'e Jeantwi uU^ienee.* tfiiMt tlwsy 

for wtsirlj }u' hmi e-urlv ■wiiioui .hinweSf rerol) t»’> cater. . BtB,. 
in the }»rrfitre t.«i f‘}n Irmi A'p"- thv !».■!*{ of Tk*' l.ti 

wIjirIj in? draijiatwwl n Imui «»f I'lu-'eit'a! jny thu fr«.‘W Biilttni 

tmtl .ftjpityr ibw’ji to Bhwo#, who, alone tni»oM^ the (h'ljolf kings 

agiiinat 'lV».>y, mirv.ivfts io lipeak the epil-.ipte he e.spvejtsly' 

.tttito MS that, thests plavs wijwt 

* ’ • 

often *,»»« net with tift‘ hta.»t tt|4S»buMP Art«i hj’ iw« 

wppo’it one Sfisjcr 4it uHee, ftt)4 hate at svnBtl*^- llwe* fhfjinfciUt'O'fiili 

ajth n(U)ou-nUH sau} inij^htf ilttfthori.rtf,. ♦ 

* 11(«‘sv l"t (,‘vory renwit for iMjHttviuu that / ofwl H of i/rri'whw, 

• Hot 'I'Miftny fim'n w,jKiMt«>j(hi? so n»i s * wgsrju },i* «j«i t>* o t ‘ re>. tu.- 

hfi mi'ti'tMui'i'. hivhinhsjj * . 

JSijtsI ^owfci, wlwn sjiPtt gijf Itkws ■e^s a>t vI'k'* ft t 

y Vi'il, ry {i)t «t f, wiiteb te-IWtl tii'-Maif.'if l* tw J,av, Uinar !« }f»0 

wauif U S!S«y Iw! »«liiv4 Umi tbsi j-fteeMt* t« ef nt.h gt. }.VJ:s 'fT4 a 

wear hi .< WVrriert wif A ijttil itf«t s.sjith'''» wf 

*af w.ilh toHits>a. ♦ 

•* Hw ttiii I'ltilliirtaithy (la t« fhts ijinf, , » 
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performed b}' tJie Admiral’s men as new plays from May l.V.)5, arc, 
respectively, The Silver ilf/c’iiiiod The Brazen Age of Ileywood's 
Hories’^; but Fleay’s da-ring- identification of Selii> and Olimpio 
(Cmio et Olgnipof), {acrfoiancd by the same eornitany ii> !o(l!, 
with The Gokkii Aj/e, and his ta.njjeetnre tliafc Troi/e, p(!rfurnnMl 
by them in laiXi, is Part I, or an curlier and shorter edition of 
Itoth parts, of The Iron Age, must remain qiiesiionable. In any 
case, these plays are more inverlebrate (lain (he most loosely 
constructed of chronicle histories; and not only is the number of 
characters very great, lait it might semn as if, to any niidience far 
away fwm dam or Isis, even the iiidefiitigable exertions of ' old 
Hoiner’ as presenter and ehorns, uid?>d by oceasiotm! dnmti shows, 
would have proveil inadequate. There is, no doubt, a good deal of^ 
life and stir 'n the action-- tlm amorous scenes, indeed, are often 
very highly coloured - -quite apart from the stirnnlus of occasional 
nne.xpected parallels® and a large amount of clowning. But 
it i.H incontc-stalilc that these fdays otfer a significant measure of 
the imaginative jiowcrs on which an Klizahethan dramuti.st coiihl 
reckon in his andiema'. iiomer might safely venture, in Hoj’ 
wood’s phrase, to uidock the casket of which tlie learned kcivt the 
key; and there is .something euntiigions in tht* o]icj)ing boast oT 
the poof -magician, that he ha<l ‘raised out of (lic^ (‘arth' the gods 
who served the playwright a.s his puppets. 

Proceeding in chronological sequence, we now arrive, among 
Ileywood's wtant nndoulitcd plays. at*a group in Avhich the 
earlUst in date is his acknowledged masterpiece, A Wmwtn KHdv 
•nuth Iviiahieme, It should, however, lie noted that., on tlie strengW* 
of the osciirrencc of some Batin ribaldry, both in The Wim-wmrmfr 
Of lioijedan, ivlTich is probably Heywawd h, and in the j}o|)ulftr 
Mow a mun tnai/ rhune a good Wije front n /aid' (published ivmmy- 
mossly In 1(102), kleay' confidently asserts that the two plays must 
be by the .same autlnu*. >Some furtlj,cr indications of fbsy wood's 
smtliowhip of the second of the pair might, lw» smight iti its general 
tendctfft' and tope, ami in at least one* touch of true linman feiwtj:,. 
ness in his best nunnicr*, a-i* well as in the Imnmur of Ihpkin, winch ; 

I .Si ,■ Hi itsimir, vul. j), p. tTfi, (usJ cf, iWft, (l(i. OSlI mul ysf. 

“ Niif, oiiSy iiii .Sivtnra, m TJo ^ife, UEiwi'ts54_v nvnU iintl 

JttCdli; liiii, in T/if Sihrr j,/e, tils' .‘inOi»'ii«ui is aj)|triiiini thut tin' j)tii!iinf;.itiiin nl' 
inrtl, wUhfn fiivniitr, tin bi-i viiit 0) Ak'niism, nlsia ininvH .linfiniii in tti i 

till' (.'lUiiiiitiiti's. Ill /7if liiiUfii tim t'Utwu -InrtJ*! (whi'n in 

M'lOish >if II. ('iUhiii';i thill 'lliii imriish’ tin},'l)l »K>i tn te {nmlitwi with Itim. 

* Thi) enunrintitV *700 ol alisrae in Ming ths wwiBgjMl ijI.'Hm kI iBhlt! 
(inji III, pi<>. ;i)- 'I'liii. jtfhiy. >,ihii!h*i't>iiM luit Imvii bvm wdiinn withiiia n kmiwiiuVii tn 
ili« Umili fits’iin in /wnijf (I mill ii! jiriatet in wi s* of HassltU’d JkimUi/. 

. , '.w 
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is very like thuf- of lleywoixl’s clowns .-uk! csjK’cially like Hoifcr's in 
Tin' Eiujlinh I'nn'vi/fr ; hut, such r^'seitihlanfcs, and pei'liaps one 
or two (rtlu'vs whicli iiii^'ht bo }M>intcd out. arc uot evidonec, uiid 
there in iwire tirade in (liiH piece llmti is itsuul with i fey wood; 
for (he rtest. if is deflly (ainstriictcd ninl coutitim :i uood ih.ial of 
builHUU'. 

In iuiy ease, when, in liloa or earlier, ileywnod prodneed .1 
iVitjHifu hlh/f: irlth winch 'was first jiriiited isi IfH)/, lie 

wa,s ttol iiiuving on unlriHidcji t;rrniiiii\ 'I'lie serins of tlie spci’ies 
wbicb w«' call douiesUc dnuiiu, aiitS to whose yrowth it! Kngiisij 
ih'iiJusUie iifi'rutni'c ijteitieidnh rcfercKee h»,s nlrciMly bcen'niHtie itj 
ibis vohitne and in its pi'ctlcc'-ssov, are disrertiiiite its the realistit' 
seent's introdneed into ihv' jiivsterii's hh novelties l)v wav of 
relief, and in those itnci-lniles in wliich,. as in the case of Inii'c- 
lend's Ih'xiiiifiUtHf ( a serious treittinent of a rcidiidis; sittia- 

tiviu or plot was t'ssayed. In due course, however, tim choice rtf 
(wtioiiH loeuliHctl iti IhsgliHh everyday litc fell iitorc or Uws isitn 
diisuac, itiR t.hd rcgitlar drama dcvclopeil itself, and ‘a,s t hettma 
derived tVoni ttatiojad history, on the one hattd, or frmn claadeal 
and fttdifttt srmre'cs, on tht* titber, fotmd iUvoftr with MU ag<t 
tilted , with lijgh asftiratiouM anti tstger fitr ilm glifclet'iiig eaii- 
t-ntite of the newly tipcncil f,rcasnrt:honse, ibtt a reaeCtoii wttiii 
not: long in ‘coming ; sm Meywood repesifedly hints, new ttnlijnet-H 
wero tr :ti«cossity for the stage; anil, soon fifter the fjcgimiing i>f 
the last ttetatdc of tfie sixtemitli century, tind for stwc-ni! yciirs in 
the Heveiitcenth, tlicre was a coosUim tiow of plays thialjug with 
sw:;tions taken from ordittary life, and ruining home to ineids 
hiisincMs and bosoins w it ft a dircctncNS alien both to trttfftu'iiitt 
<*t-ithur»afu and fn half ani.’goririil, fmlf {satirienl i.a:»ii!cily, 

Kt>r waa it a snore cluutgo of preterema? wlrieli Hceotml** for 
thn iiwfWtUH givoij fa the driijmdwat.it»n of c-XjfM,'rii*«t’:C«, RorroWHi-iml 
ciOMsirltilicmH ifttiniiiar to the. country stpitix^a and town inereliaiita 
find their \vin» mnl idiHdrtm in crnttcuiporary {'.nafcuid. lit u 
4 li:wtor| of thts nAtJcwinl jdatoVy when tJie iniddh* elje-'.-es vvt'rT”lHy;iu 
itiRg,,t(j teHort theinsi'lvntt in tlm tswchd system of tht' eoutdr)' ■ 

H innvenumt which it would Im a imstaks* to regurtl ns uUogeiht r 
idt'Utirnl with the Htrivilig of puripitusm for .H'.eetidaury - it <‘indd 

* On tiu' mC ti«' ttt>jj4«s,9tiii Utrtjnin, o’linjMiK' Uu p«W'!E«iji thttj'Sst' ,«u tlii 

wnaw, ill WmI. i, Mrf »i4, w. (-(iisi », {.|<, ‘.Mt it. 

js. II, Ill’ll!, < //oMt'iKv, vui. »i, jip. iWt tf,, aiKit luils rf . * wry w(t Awe 

itt-w-OiUl'ia , H. \V.. Um tfUtfierthhe VtiinfstpsH m*yniiS'm4, l.oji i*}. isiil, 

nikl tii>* ej'i'itiiie iii!i!i«i»ii in Klnt'W'j-, A,, Uttn /»M»fi4, ('tfUn, (s.is, 

* Of, 4ot V, V, " 
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liitrdly be imt; tlisit room .should have Ikm'u Ivniiid in the drama for 
exj)o.sitioii of the mhldlc cluss point of view, middle class morality 
and middle class liimnuiity, as distinct from the hi.st:oric preteindoiis 
of kiug.s and noliles and [)relute.s, IVoin the easier social codes df 
palaces and castles and, a,i>'ain, from the violent impulses and frc<‘r 
way.s of life habitual to an uniirstrueted jiopnlaee. Sliakesjieare, 
•fviiose mn.sc was at. hoim.^ on the throne of Idn.ti's, in tlie strife 
of trattlelields, m* in (;omimnni.>n with nature- in her moods of 
elemental iiaifation or <(f woodland (•aim. and who (-save in wo 
exceptional a*i excur.sion iiilo a new tield ns 77/e Mt rr>j ir/cc.'/) 
loolied*npun civic life in a .satirieid,hnmonr, was not roponsive to 
this movement, and, indeed, ap|>eart^l,o have been very imperfectly 
iuvm'e of it. \Sdien domestic i,roubles are his drnwmtic tlanne, 
they ai'e eotftliets in heroic mind.s or tempests of romantie passion 

Joii.son, and his wdiool— im.'luding Middleton on the otlier hand, 

treat such griefs and their ugents or victims iVom the point of 
view of t!rit;i(ral Buperiority. 'I'he large Juajority of Klizaijcthan 
plays ndiich may la; cdus-sed a.s domestit; drama proper are aiumy- 
mmw; and, with the excieption t>f Dekker, wlio prodm;t:d powerful 
work of the kind in 77//; llaiicut Whan: (a.ssnredly Ids in the ninin) 
and in many wames a.seribable to him in plnya of joint authorship, 
lleywood, in many ways speeially attixuded and suited to tins 
genre, Is tlu; only tvlii(,uhethan dramatist of note who attained to 
eminemre in it. 

The (airKjnfe which united in the. lIo\\, of Kiimbethan domestic 
drama were of various origin : perhaps the largest in volimit) was 
|hat which set in earliest, and wliieli cannot hti more ,siief?int;t!y 
de.s(.*riluMi than as that of the murder playa 'fhe earlicat of these 

and tin.; most effective inasmuch iw in no other Blisdjcthan 

drama has realisin of treatment »o cunnpletdy inatehtsd. tlm terrorH 
()f*incident and sitnAtion—was Arden <>/' pii!)li.shed in 
ifitvi. Imt proliahiy hi-ought on the M|age some Hi.x or seven yestra 
earlier’b one ed' the latest of the sums am 4 Tttrhhrre Tnumhj, 
iu'fe.d^ud prinl'pd in KiOH, and foundefi on !^^M^ifedconnln’-^u>^:it^^tg 
a murder committed in l§y4 This kafeo, in ite way, a .romarkuljiv, 
ia.nv(ai'ui pi(a.‘,e; fjiit, imlike ./I rf/co*:, it i« tinged with tlu; scniiirient- 
;dity which itad l/ccopiu ulmo.st insoparaitki fron!: domestic drama'l 

* Thti ii'/'v iiti’' Ilf sho lU'suniUkt oilfeUtoiiiw, s-s Siu(s'r sjUly Js'iiimtoi, me 

Ufti'S iiii uluK i.iphiw, tulU JJmlwntma'H harititcu'hita a 

tiintrry ut itti KVYD-*- 

^ . ifyi'd «i wiHrm«y whkh Uw ntnUtul 

Oiituit'rv«i> of maidttni*’ IwurtH. 

^ Ho! Muli V, X* ' • 8w 
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The intervening nmrdcr playn ineliide, with ..t irurninff fhr Fnirr 

Women (jirinier! in 1 a ii<tta1)le plMy of ite kind. in wliieli Shako- 

•Hpeare iian Ikhms (H)ritidenlly. l)nt on no .•^ntiffantory groiimt’,, hold to 
have had “at leawta linger’-^ a nnmlnT of pnaa'i! wiiudi )iiivc|H‘riHh('(i. 
and in whiolt. among otlnn- dnunatiH{,H, P'liettie. 1 hty, fijumidon, 
Dekkor, .linmon and Samnel ituwley wore in varinu*! (^ominn^Ui^m^ 
eont’eriKMl'’, To thivt' slnniht lie iMlded. an rather latm’ in dap? 
than the uhove-nunilimu-d grim|», tiu* extremely interesting Witch 
u/ IFfmou/int (printed in Itinit. hnt [irniodtly aetet! in Pioi or soon 
afterwiirtis !, which waHisf first atirihnli-d to ' I >rklier,^tf'’iird, Uowley, 
etc*.,' and in whieli the handM oiitlie first (wo of tin* nntlmrrVvniunt’d 
etin aimn^t eerPrinly lie rceogttiised *, All these innrder plays are, 
jn their snrroinniings. confmed to lingHsli ntiddle eluss life; hnt 
this faef, of ennrKe, lit.ieH not e.xehide (he inflnetiee l^itlier of the 
Italian fl(mies(ie trageilief. ttf ri'sl life whiidt have been deseriht'd 
ua “ mni-)? liorrihle than :nty(hing in Ford or \V>, duster h' or of 
Ilnliatc and other fc»reijf;n fielion. 

In oeeiisioitrd eoinhination will* (lie reedhttir uppead P?the aettli- 
int’di of terror which gives nnmli direct. {Pree to the murder phtyci;, 
ihn I'iliailH’thnn mtd c'nrly .f:tvofH.'iin domestie ih*js,n,ia nlsrc (.a’cnurk'is 
itkdf with iUhtJr motives, (lie eymnuioit of which powerftdiy fdl'c'Cls 
the nmirtm <»f human lih* cumI is (nreg eleai'ly pm't;';e}'tlii.iln whntt 
its cionditions are teimt ernnpIieHti'd and inuisnal Tien faifltfnl 
olwervanee of* tin? tnurriagt.^ tie and the shan,n*ftiS neglcet of i(:, 
piiruntol iovo fine,! (he jiitngs; itifliefed fjy (iHfd !n.grs!4i(nde *tich 
rti't' the tiieines wln'eh frequently reenr in the dratu.dir lifcrafure 
<»f tfUH {teriod. The faithful wife appenre* in iitnr « nmn tua^ 
chitM' ft tjtHul Wtfr j'rtVH n htul. ntentipned nlwive, froni whieh 
The Fitlri' Mtfiile tif Ih'tMinr, pos.-.tt,h in Ikty, prittted in fttn-j, is 
iinilated. theuigh (he wtnry of llte latter pl,o h, "thiown Uiiek into 

* B }.»£4 in Ihr. Ni‘ tukol ti/ smI, fCijnJ'JStiU, Ji.k »'*»! M, (.sift. 

* t'SiSittlii «»(( m.v ’Atisj*; /{(iO'S /Imcf-htn tii the J^y ,mi ( tSrOsiCiit.in, 

(‘in* 1*1 fi'oj (iaiv, »'(. ctjrjl, ileutirri-e'* Psns'^. s-..* if, j, ”o';, J t/. I'-trlt 

ilftiii, Ml- /fso-ti'n S'ltis M,i si,» (rt (s’,-}! ruasto oS 

Yifweit of fltt* »ltsjy Ilf lh«' n»l.i 1 sit th( Ws»i 4 Iwbir!;, sijii 4i«'»spv, I, s i Soufi ttsaoioM 
‘Ity einiW’ot iiii4 (Uy u« ’ihf JlhtHm lojuS'-.Ji Jwet, sast ly etjr,; a. a 

ji. ‘itat (ii llivpi’ |>0).«liil»' tiVK wtn lUSniS wiyn ihe n, jtio 5 >i»a» >t 

in iiidt utiilt'i' tin lilti* i 4 'i'iCit unhyan ttwkM-'wc., «ii5-S S‘-.*'*(|ip 

ttif jt'it.i'U Vtuiiistin h{U»l *11 ccM Wdji*. wj, A ((,, *i>{ o. isyp, 

(Cfitkor ttiid .niiwoii K(r\:*t»i i'infr e/ Pl^muutii pSutl), ns to i(w- 0} n.i.ii-l, rt. 

' nitttKfttii'iih gill , V Art A«/trtj)W AW 14*11; Vn(. n fH, fi, lymS. Ist.ljj a>uS nisrtlt(i4 

KowJry 7'fyf /tni-(-ii)' pCW|, the i(lirntifl( 5 *,tjs»n fit WiP* tilH* V*ifiKHty ihf 

f*,}i)'c .te.iitfi* t<f i’.fittim (k Miotti piftw AntlrtfnL « ^ 

** a**t' Itcliiw, vni. * 

C(v tfdtitts, V. 1 ... /.(fir iif Hii- It ifttfH (Ite?), 1, ji. iJ. 
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the reign of Richard 1'. Thf Mhrri^in oj I njhrM 3l<rrififii\ by 
George Wilkin.-s, [(rinteil in IsiO/, i)i a iiiea.*^ure varia-^ the thewe ; 
blit the patho.y of the JirKf taro Jicts hises itself iu a, pictnre r^’ 
reckless (leH|jair ivhi(,-h is iieit iier probable |)k','isiiia’, .-uhI. (Itottgli 
the Keiitimeiital eieineiit reaj)|ionr,«, it iS'Clba'tii.'iily sidmu’rged by 
the moat iiuliedle of 'htnipy eiidiiigH'V The griu’ctess hom plays 
his jiart in :5'Vo’ Lonthn nu( iceti altovr lounrig I lie plays 

aitribiited to .Shakespeare'', a-heri' the ligun' pf the i'aitJiful wife 
- also rc(!iirs in (he person of laiee, une. nf the loatty rejuiHha-f ions 
in the Ihigiislffh’nina of the Ikitieot Orisse! (yp<‘. which dietfle, 
Dekkeivmd Haiig*ht<ii! hj-onght on (he Kfage. hy theii' jre.'UiiKaif of 
the famous romantic thoinek It st'euis mnjeeevsHrv fn pursue 
further its this place (lie development of Knglish (hnnesSii- dramu.,,^ 
though, nuiotig- tlm nlniorin.'dly eoneeived aufi iuliiieially con.- 
strueted j)lay.s of the early Stewart i>eriod. tliei-o are nof. a few in 
which the direct itess di.slinctive of the entire apeides asserbi if-setf 
either in (he main aetton of flm play or in 'ji.artietdnr sH-eiH's, even 
when over.'fpread hy some rank exuth* intrigue or driven intij tlio 
Conuu’ liy the intrusion of smite snjierimtnral fancy''. 

.4 Tihn/iow Kiltie irith Kiiitliitm’, ivliieh deservedly holds a 
foremnsl; rank ainoiig (he classies of dmiiestieMrann. derived its 
like stnmriil o(her of its mithor's plnvs. from a (iroverli or 
proverbial phrase. The expression ‘to kill u wife w-?!h kimlmva ' 
ocenrH in fVie Tamimj (>/ tlm ,S/inv\ which mmit Imve hern pro- 
dvieed on <ht\«istoge some six or Moven yearn before, the perforimitiee, 
by 1t¥oree.s(er’s men, cnrlv in Ititk'l (N. S.), of ifeywood's play', ft 
\v§H first print<.’.d, witliont htivin^r iKttn entered in the reglater, 

> KtiiUul ty Quill, A. H. (TJ, Plvitmisiljihiit, lti(W. ,S«i llrtwivai, 3., .lar Csbv, in 'i'hf- 
vuJ. ni, jc (pt. j. 

Hjiul ill vo't IS of IhiUky (l«7t|, 

* Jtwi vtjJ, V, rslmji, s. • 

* Of. antir, rliiijj. It. Ati lu tho ' lri'i»*’tti«.,Wun'i> ‘ iii tCisrSiiUs T-lriirais, pf, Oitpiciu, M., 

‘ b’S I’nsu lilt I'lir!. Itraniii vor in ntiferfiiicA, viit. ,ti:, pSKill. 

|.ji, •{((!?. ' ' 

® JWw'iUniT. a.is. jsjv. Slips. •* Aei jv, t»e. 1, IW. 

^ Mcf. till! t’tUr.y ia ifitwiJawfj’rt Uiftry <i|i, dwijf, wl. ss, (r gSH. t.sU’if tt«' « *if UKtrlsMtHt 
' to kill aitSi kitoiiiiiBH' iwf! ntiteil preiMiai wfS,t#r’« UilUiuit at ntuy i») * 

fill.' iJrjui!iai»{H ,%««« {JffiiT); ,0t!atr'|sttitfVrl(iat'tit!*’4» of i»y Hp.vwtiiut 
Bril, If put kmmi tmt mif, lite, ttamo u( rtw natt'esttmiit T/ii; Miml mh mmtij t* 

khrntmtis Iml nwri* a ,/»»«« met my lastly, ti»Uoi»s(i{^ tiro of 
ti..'. jii.i'iciii;! I r piiOijtiitl piititnv.i til 1*0 ttulml iu Utit (liuiugHtt (if Jiin cStHiU (iretiJfiM : 
la .'i itowtoa KtWn, «{«. ‘mmpHeiBtmis ««.• ijtliwut}*; i« Htnit, tanaa 

iwvti iw luori! ot Itiii ftftt !uU }»J« eikisj'! in Tht Fair Uf Tke IFr*( dtiwo » tiin 

mn« P»t piii-^’jju 'uilikli Aif '«BRt SAW t»W slutik nkttMt JK*; iU FAc UNfr. 

tif Jioygiism bi ent may lolik ut a Mag'* la Kmfflhh TruvaUer '‘hittiaw'j? 

«ni ‘ ' ' ' ' 
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in UM^7 ; the third edithm of thi’ |>iftv, ‘a» it haih been oftt'Utimes 
acted h)j the (vtucen'K' men, appeal'd in 1(H7. Thin papidiirity 
|vas dtie lo nn ndvcntitiouH aftracfiniir: ; and tht* Hiitlmr wits 
pcrfci'tty rniiHCEriurt 1 * 1 ' f])e sinijdinjy (if the inciuw hy Mliich t!ic 
deeired di'atuaf if r-licft' had ltt’!.'n atducvcd : in lln* wordu ()f his 
pwlffthie if 'vsis 

ii ■'iilijtM’i, it iiiirc *<•<'!!(' » 

whiffi he prestiiied - niithiiiii' mefr than a «id (‘xiit'rirnu’e nf 
evci’yday life, rtideetned fretn the dreurine^-^ of iindutieholy 
otilv, Ko far :V‘ the erriii,!! Hife U eotitanmed, hy {!»• pity of it, eukI 
i> 3 " lire inddlity rd' son! whieli. in tin“ very iiepflt of Ids ,;*rirf. tiie 
wron.Lted hnshuin! }»rovr'.s eapalde of reve-alintt It! flse strernith rsf 
* its Hejitimeiit and file d!i'e€t)jeK,H id' jf.s a|>|>e;tl to »!i more thati 
tleetin.u' .‘^y mpatiiy Jie tiie ninin rHitstx of tiie etfoef. vddeh this 
liiiiy' jn'odtiees : Init the skill with whieb its aeftmi in eonsfiiieteil 
and the ehiid’ stfnsvfions are devisi'd edmiihl not l»t overlooked. 
While tfie sedtteef talters Imig on the threshold of hi'^eiitnc!, hut, 
wlieti ht' Itifes mice eroHsed it, tlrtti^s on ht.s ’idetim rei.enfhsi.Hdv front 
t;rnft!4!j;rcoHi!!n to she i:H enttfht in {.he lo}!,s liidf 

..ftw-areB, ntiti, vvlth stn ’t) Msister 'Wendnl.i OV is U-WytivO to 

hith'r I'eiimmveveti hefore the liottr rtf nliseovery lr«.^ {towe,: , 
jmettiriiiU return of the Iretmyerl hitsban!! .to his i'to,se(i titsdr is 
pi‘f'st'nl(.‘<;i tti|h ndmtml)h.‘ tdieatrieid elfetd it inlydit., ."iS has been 
Kaitl. EihnoHl he dnserilred ji.s ii 9"'".»e' rejn'o-diKthtii of .soitte of 

the t.em>ra of dbn’hrf/!. d'ln' maytnuniTnify of the hiiNlnoiti pre- * 

riipn'eti by that of ’Vfnster rilnua* in the elo'onitdo lihry- ntight^ 

eotK’.eivijbly., h-ave fnihal to eoni(> hotiie let un KiiaalRdhiift atidiesu'e,, 
but for the pit’tnre of the broken hetirted tind |,re»iteHt woman itt 
thv tiisl net, whitdi wins over all lie.’!!rt.?s {,0 nn vtokttrovlt-dlrttttmf. of 
ht.',r htJrthtmtls feipflnttAs, istnl of tho I'tnrtrr, which ovmTtjlos Iwrtli 
Imtitun sorrow (H«l himtan sin. The seeite i,(f flie idity is Jrntl in 
tlu' inidHt of fCngIkii eoinitry Ith*. e]!arueteri'*tir feufiire.H of wld.-Ii 
-^JVesh !iir stwl hawhiniX ki the ntorniiar. miti a -atm* »uj;o-d-, 
ttights-’ am roprotUieei} without nn jdfori. bnl with u n-;dis!ir 
t'lli'rt which simtoriuUy helps tt» bring hmne ti),> .-dory of die 
tnigedy tnitietcd Chim snuhist. fatnitiuv niirmiutding", 

' i.'trtsijn»u‘ wttli Miit eltsdriaa! OmrU iwonirif, oteto'tti'ttuist (.1 u Wintr, ei t'i •«!{(. 

fcrtii t» hnT.tiiSiO ' VS'(< litUli nwooilti et itWw, oat at tioifv jwl tv, »(.*. ill. 

'• JJtywiMii! wsiiit !i»i |»ijrik«ir(l iliii tUltSfiivif iiigk.siimty vf jt?.. r.o.t 
wlai'U |w4i.!i>!,v t<k'<iMint lltf) imta of liit insimmis. Vf, lh*f ”<'|o .iteS «,S{u‘ii"0'» r» dt« 
jjjR*i>e <i( M»ov tjt itiHrh in /.»«{?««, whwlt I‘■^r4y' tU* u,;ti4 tvjitij 

5r/w »\Vt i« jlfstiv ftiilot in tfiBJi . » 
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Wliilo a criticism of certain details in thcj main action of 
Woman Kihle wilh KindiicJifc secnia unneceHsary here, it caiuiot, 
be ignored that, in this as in aoverai other of his plays, Ihsywoo^ 
sluniJd have felt himself obliged to contrive a by-plot ivliich, 
instead of rolioving tension, olfends jndguiont. In the present 
instance, tl\,ongh we wonld not willingly lose the hawking ficeiu; 
(Int of whi(;h th(3 subsidiary plot arises,* wo have to accept a 
pedestrian version of the stoi’y of d/cnsvcrc Jhr Jloas/ar, with a 
solutifni Hucli as might, pofisil)!}', have conimcnde<! itself t<» the 
author of PafItela K 

If iioy wood wrote Tho Wmi-n'o^intn ({f llogtidmi, a connuly 
which, tliough not printed, with Ids name, till Kid!!, (rannot have 
been prodHC<,^d at a date much later than lOOt", no more Htriking* 
instance is to be found of his versatility. It is true that this play 
opens with a gambling scone as true to life ns tho hawking scene 
in vl irnnntn. KUde wilh Kindw'Sio', and that, lator, it snddonly 
clianges its n\amu;r into that of domestic, dvanui — of tho eonuHw 
larmoifaiits vaiaoty — .so as to make tlio reckless young libei'tine 
■who is tho hero of tho action oxolaim : 

Horn's Niuli wotting of HiuiiVkorohors, hoo wonx>t’Sijn Illinium of tiis Wife, 
sliou woepoM to si»i) liof iralhor cry. Pem'c foolc, wi^o hIiuII'oIsc Imvo tlnw 
daiino kindml of tho AVoiiiim Ivill’d witli Kindiawsc. 

Jhit Hoywood is hardly likely to have iutrodiicod this lialf .HtiroaHtio 
alluBion into a play of his own, and tho general cliaracter of this 
comedy of m,*7iniors is anch as to make Ilia authorship doubtful, 
notwithstanding tho mention in it, noted above, of his Cambridge 
cfdlege. The Wm-ivoman Of Hotjsdon is, at tho stnne time, a 
play fulbof life and spirit, witli a plot very well managed in spite 
of its ccMviplications, between the two TiUcoH find a thii'd young 
lady and ’the, gay Young Chart ley who Ihitters roiind (lie (rio, 
dopOnding on the Horviccn of (he evil old intermediary, tin; avowcil 
rival of Mother IJombie, Mother I’hiDips of Ihinksulc, and lialf 
a, ilozcii other M’iso winneu and procurosstis. Much Adler of 
humorously grotowf^ue c]iaraclcr.s than a.»iy known {day of Ifey-- 
wood's, (his play, at tho saAio time, oxnggeratc.s all the blotnlsbos 
whidi oisewhoro lie shows no similar cageriio.SK (0 parade --a jir<t- 
fnsion of doggt'rol, of bud ]mn« and eipnvotpie.H and of unequivocal 
oksoenity. 

H'hc case is dilferoiit with The. Fayve Maytitt of the Mwchunye. 

' An III jli'yvvi*H!t’K i’ldehtcrlmi^s to Ilia qnacn of NttVilfro twiil Bumlclio fur tinv 
liiiiilili.! pint of UiiH iiiiiy, HOis Onitenwht vol. iv, pairt r,' p, 

* i'feiil/, vot, j, p, i9i. , » C , , ' ■ , ' » ' 
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'Th Offias Hevwood 


With The pteaeaiiut flumourH of the ('rippfe uf Funehureh, 
which, Ihcii^h {n-iiitcd n«oiiy»iously'’in U»(i7 and Infer, tiun been 
itBnnIly aflribiifed to lleywnod, rind niion which, frentinu il ns his, 
( 'harIcH f.aiiib bt'sfinvod bigli praiHc. The jircsciil writer, wilhmit 
acccplinu- F!c, -ty's conjecture (iiat (lie pitiy w,as written by \lachiii, 
cannot ju’rsuiid*' hsinscll' that ileywood was its aniltni'. Thongb 
(be cuiiicdy offi-rs a wry lively [ticitirc nl' the Ibyva! bxcluuiy'c 
(fnun a, shisp iVnut point of vic'.vi. tberr is little cIm* to convt'v 
the sense of fVcsliness and, oritrinulity which, few td' lleyavond'H 
dnunalic: jtri'dnclious jail, in some rcsfu'ct. to l^ttvc ujioji tlic 
render. 'I'hc hcroiiu’ Phillip' ftulH te rltiuiss, tnid her rf-partees 
exhibit her as ti very sccotidnife Hctitrirf, whihe Iter [riKsiott .for 
■ the ‘iiolilc' (,'rip|<l(\ who is ntaixnanjinous ciiotnj;!! reject it, is 
not NO niiich ntJplcasinir ttnconvinciu;.*. .Apart frotn the t, 'rijiple's 
ii.n’iiKy to the city and the virtue of its Khninvotiicti ta touch of 
chfiract eristic directijess) there is little to Hiifritt'St ib,'>w<;»od; the 
ivilf itsesfii of Hoitio o.f the pass.u.t;e,H of i|te |ifay, and tlie chn'erly 
symuHit ric:s} consirncf 101.1 of its filot *. are merit# not wmitnon in 
l»l« drauiits. 

. In Thr Ihin/itU l\tn;p nmt The hni/aU Htthjeif which, tltoit|di nof. 
pritjft,H! till inrtr, wa.s, undunhtedly, of a relatively thirty date’, we 
littyti an indispiitable [jicre of IlcywoodV woi'kmuttslnjy Hi# ttinse 
look 5t lofty tlight on tlii# occasion, scekiut; renown .in rpitwwtic 
dmmts, Jake Fletcher's similarly named play, frotn which it 
altogether differs in trciitmcnt, Hcyw(>rtd’.s is fomidcffon a novel by 
Buijficliid’ ; itut thedramntisf is clearly !Utsi<.iUs that his iocali.satitm 
of the fdory in KnitlatuI should he. c.xpreH# and .explicit ; no {,iia,i .if. 
i# tii:!liftult..--t}iongh n.4clt’,s?i,."--not. to speenhtte or,i ths? |wis,tiil:»itit:y of 
wnntr ptfrsoiiai appIiaiWon heing: intended. Ya-d. the story of f.he 
phvy in wihlly ImprohnWe, trml iKdrire tho hijig widfcringhidtdity of 
ihn Mtuuhti! laid hw ijitwily oven Putictit iblnsci'a {.Mvie# ; i»... short, 
an hnpresHion of artiluthdil'y wars the total effect, .Mm’cover, the 
HCtion, tts it ■tt'ore, begin.# vvor agnin, srfter il. hud rccnicd to httvc 
rcachcil its heighf. In a word, thmarli the dtotiim, in fiu'^ c;t,sc of 

’*ta UiV rliUMi iif -lhe }‘luy, wluvU kfiVes* site Msont »•! I’lntlo’!! lati.iv fet 

firSuiij* luOieiO (ieipn>ncs’, dwe iitivc hiva ocr-tUta-'!,; ns 

,Ui*) i'4<-.’iir>;j(triiy, ■ ^ 

s jit I' !*»■ ti’fttrrniU'nO* vwrn|{k'«H((ft,Wtt ws^leimpii t, 

lifiif thjis }'t*.T W'*'! Mi alturwl vtiwkta of ihH,\ ti;,- I!,iyn,,(ii! «n4 

"OisufOj .NiKilti ijrdtJOiinl Isy Wwwhlicr’s turn iit ttHsai, f 1 ;^* w 

Ilf tlif *,uw( -1-1 ijf Pi-ck'la-i’M t.tyiiS Hutjfiit, KiH'tt «lw PwS. pSiij', jasti.vi.-'a' lO i,'JinaM«*ni 
ittii). ^ * 

■* {;f. K»ic}'ti,4| F;., QiitUtmuttUnt m sPd ttf-.tmm tkit 
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the priiicipjil lilot, tiiaintaiiw a level miHsuai ^vitli Hevwttod, the 
conception is stiperior to its execution, and tin* hy-plot, u'hidt 
essivvs to illu.stmto tlie w)!nnioupluco isaying that clothen make Ifu.; 
inati, iii, as not uiifriupu'iitly with lleywood, extravagant niul in part 
oUensivo. This plajjAvlnch, very poasildy, was earlier titan ,1 Wmnan 
Kilde icifh KitidHrsiif, eannot claim to ho ranked licNide it. 

» 'J7ie Kn'pe, of Ijnert'ce, jtrinted in HiOik Imt first produced 
soon after the fUauhHsion of Jiime.s ! i.s, again, in a tiith'i'cnt .Htylc, if 
stylo of any .sort can ho a.scrihtai to this odd meiliey of tragedy and 
vaudevi!k‘. .Ajh to (he .scriou.s action, all that need ixt said i.s that 
the drauiiktist has contrived to prowikc a .strange thrill of mixed 
pity and terror by the pic.turo of thti*house tif t.'<»Uafiinis when the 
morning daw'ii.s on 'I'nrquin’.s crime. It is here that lie iutrodnec.s^ 
the one exqtli.site lyric known to Imvcj come from his itoiix 'tlie 
other songs — a Inuiget of %vlvat. at the pro, sent day would be callcil 
music hull ditties interayierKcd in tla* action of this * true tiomnn 
tragedy’ by Valerius, ‘ the merry Lord among t.he Uoniau peers'-- 
are, in piu’t, of antiquarian inti'rest (sm“h a.s the list of Iiomloii 
taverns, and tliat of tlu; street, cries of Home) ; they reach tin:} nadir 
of shameless inapj:)ropriatene.s.s in the eatcli with which the merry 
lont, lloratiiis Cocles and the clown ‘follow <fn,’ wlpm the tragie 
action is suspended at its height. 

In The- Fair 3lai<l f.{f The H c.'t/, printed in which is 

undmditcdly and uninistakahlv lleywood’H. we have another 
romantic coiMgdy, Imt one in which thg put rii it ic note .stmnd.s 
clearly and the salt Iweexe of the sea hlosva to and from our i.shtnd 
slyires. Pari 1 of fcfuH dramatic t.)dyssey (which mu.sj, have b<*t?n 
founded *011 .hoiuo pcqHdar tale. md<nowu to us) begin.*! with a 
delightfully vivid picture of hingli.sh seaport life, localised at 
Plymouth and dated by a dumh-show as at the time of the ex* 
pediiion of Essex to the Azores. On the Hoe, the ttal laid, vSjicuear 
parts from the lovely Hesse Bridges, tl^e pride of the Clastle inig^-~ 
he to sail for ‘ h’iall,* she to keep her faith niui lortiuni fur him at 
l'’oy, Btion aiterij'ards, we arc transported into the land of eastiMi 
vomunre, and, uflev ilivers marvellous advent, urcs — all redouiyling . 
to tile lumonr and glory of Elizabethan England and her sailors — 
we leave the lovers i;e.mut,ed tis tho hummred guests of king 
Mullisheg of Fart II compiotos the .story in three .stirring 

acts, Isrimful of iust, oourage, setmitivo honour and royi^l magna- 
nimity, (uiough in their comhiimtion to furnwh forth an ouiire 

SV'i Fli’.iliJ, vyl» I, Jl. ayg 

, •gft.’tif (jiiaut'i) null weJeosna day,' oto. 
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drama. But, as in The RoyaU King, the author cannot leave well 
alone, and, in acts iv— v, adds a fm-ther series of adventures in 
Italy, beginning with a shipwreck, which must have gone near to 
surfeit even an Elizabethan audience. But the English ‘ spirit and 
fireV nnd the kindly clowning of Clem, Besse’s faithful ‘drawer’ 
and constant follower in east and west, hold out to the end. 

The English Traveller, printed in 1633, was probably acted itf 
or about 1627 ; but the evidence on the subject is slight. The 
story of Geraldine is told by Heywood in his History of Women- 
as having ‘lately happened within’ his ‘ own knowlwlge ’ ; Init the 
attempts which have been made to identify the liero .remain 
mere conjectures®. The nSain plot with which the young- 
traveller is concerned turns on the idea which lies at the root of 
Heywood’s finest dramatic designs — that, if to err !s human, to 
forgive is what raises humanity beyond "the earth. There is genius 
in the twofold capacity for thinking nobly and beyond the rsuige 
of common minds, and for bringing home such thoughts to their 
comprehension and sympathy. The by-plot of this" drama is 
dei’ived from Plautus^. 

A few words will suffice as to the remaining extant plays of 
which Heywopd wa‘s sole author. Among these, The Captives, or 
The Lost Recovered, which was not known to exist in print till 
1883, when Mr BuUen found a copy of it in the British Museum, is, 
by external evidence as well as by that of style and manner, 
proved to be that entered as ‘by Hayward’ in Sir’ll»ni‘y Ilerbert's 
office book under the date 1634. This romantic corned)' o.vhibits 
the writer’s patriotic spirit, as well as his love of the sea and its 
ways. The main story is taken ii-om the Riulem of I’luutoa, 
several passages in which arc translated in the play, but it seems 
to have reached the author through the Italian hand of ilasmscio 
Salernitano. The underplot, which is derivdd from an old French 
fabliau, translated into {\jn English jest-book and retold by 

r These bold En-glishmen ^ 

I thmh are all conipoB’d of spirit and liri'?, 

« The elameut of earth hath nc part in tlmiu, 

I’ort II, act IV, mljhi. 

^ BooU IV, A Modeme History of an AdtiUeresse. 

» See Meafs endeavour (vol. i, p. 207) to find the original of the yoiuiK Lfn-flijtine 
traveller in George Saudyp; and of. the suggestion hazarded by Bang {illairHiiliat, 
etc., vol. 376} that Young Geraldine was meant for Sir Peter Pindm*, wlMitn in 
a distich (ibid. p. 206) Heywood couples with St Paul— ‘both travid’d.' 

The Mostellaria. This part of tiro play iiUroduees flip eoltdimtcil iimry of 
Naiipagimjoculare, to which Hoy wood recurs in loin okihorato iitsiiiTm, in Tfif tiitpiwct 

hhd Tvhioh eonaesfrom thoHe!>iosop/Kaof Athenaeufi. , ' 
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Hey wood ia liis History of Wm7mi\ recalls the scenes with the 
friars ia The Jew of Malta, a. play whicli Hey wood worked up for 
representation before he published it in 1(132, possibly himself 
introducing into it these very scenes'^. Another romantic drama, 
A Maydcn-Head ‘well lost (printed in 1(134, but acted some time 
earlier — it contains dumb-shows, but little rime) has little or 
?iothing in it to redeem the olfensiveneas ,of its plot, one of the 
numerous versions of the story of A/A? Well that Ends Well, relieved 
^ by drollery very inferior to that of rarolles. A Challenge for 
Bemd/le (printed in 1(13(1, and probably produced on the stage, only 
a year or two earlier) is, in some iMispects, more clraracteristic of 
Heywood, and is, in truth, widttcn thfoughout in a vein of the most 
blatant national self-consciousness'*. The main argument of the^ 
piece, the pride of tlie Spanish-born <piecn who arrogantly sends 
fortli one of her courtiers to find her superior if he can — of 
course he finds her in England — ^I'eseinbles an Arabian night’s 
tale, but the loss of the fair Hellena’s ring in a washhand-basin 
ia a trivial expedient. 'Die by-plot of Fcrar.s and Valladolid’s 
rivalry, whicli ends in tlie discovery that the lady adored by 
both ia the sister of the Englishman, is extremely theatrical but 
not the least Siitiafactory. Finally, the latest df Heywood’s plays 
in date of jiroduction is, probably, Loves Maistresse: Or, The 
Qimns Masque, performed in 1(1:13, and again in the following year 
at Denmark lunise on the king’s birthday, ami printed in 10:i(i. 

, This dramatic*, entertainment, into which Eleay has read tho siguB 
of a theatrical quarrel botweeu Apuleius (lleywood) and Midas 
((jhristopher Beeaton), cannot have given imuih pleasure even to 
the in.stKueted except in sonic pretty passages*, especially in tho 
earlier syames dealing with the story of Cupid and I’syclie ; to 
the uninatructed, it must have seemed a shapeless jumble of 
mythological leaniiug’. lleywood lacked the lyrical gift needed 
to animate an effort of tlii.s nature ; ^and Midas, who repeatedly 
declines to sec ont the play, may be pardoned for finding con- 
solation in the. lEmces. 

'fhus, passing liy Heywood’s seven pageants (l(i31--9), to, the , 

I (if. Bunk V, The Vitin; Indie i>f ^mwich. 

* (if. KUtvwtjsii, ii. I),, ill The ilmimid «/ (termtuiie, I’liUohiiif, vol. ir, ji. P!. 

’ Of all (lu) Glu'iKtia«H lliin aviiin ts'M otay’tl,’ nivya tl\« '.Cm-klwh (•.ajitaiii, ' yon eomn 
(ho neiwost metW What, wmntry?' 'Kngland,' rnrlifia t'unvrss na if h« could have 
hern raiatsikcis fat a ‘ m a tuo«ww)«r. » , 

I'iwi fmc. liiica ' \ 

Oil that sUvtw Iiiiinsa firownc hia liciiJ 

% whiijM the Mn«i§ arts «Uahono«*8il , : " 

luv, iwohtthly, a vvviihuMmsce of ■ 

»; .. ** 
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civic eothusiasci of which reference has already been made, we 
come, in conclusion, to two plays in which he collaborated with 
other writer’s. Of these, Fortum hy Land and Sea w'aa not 
printed till 1665, as the joint production of Thomas Heywood 
and William Bowley (both of whose names were mis-spelt on the 
title-page) ; but it belongs to a far earlier date— possibly 1607 — 9, 
when both dramatists^ were included in queen Anne’s company h 
The strong hand of William Bowley may be discernible in tlii.s 
piece, which has a" firmer texture than is usual with his fellow 
playwright, and it may (or may not) have been that hand 
which gave dramatic form to the adventures and serjtinients 
of the pirates Clinton and Walton (the purser), apparently long- 
lived favourites of the public— for pirates and patriots were not 
so very far apart in that spacious age. In substafice, liowever, 
it is a domestic drama in Heywood’s most characteristic manner, 
while it bears witness once more to his love of the sea. The 
admirable opening — a tavern brawl, the bloody ending of tvliicli 
forms the starting point of the action^ — resembles that of Hoy wood ’.s 
masterpiece ; the troubles of Old Forrest ai’e treated with gentle 
pathos ; and the very humours of the clown are tinged with the 
kindliness whjch can relieve even tomfoolery. 

The late Lancashire Witches was printed in 1634 as the joint 
work of Thomas Heywood and Bichard Brome, But the story of 
the play was based, in part, upon an account, publislied by T. Potts 
in 1613, of the doings of ^certain Lancashire women, of W'hom twelve 
had suffered death as witches in the previous year ; and it is 
possible that Heywood was the author of a play much earlier than 
that put on the stage in 1634. In this year, another ‘ discovery ’ of 
witches had attracted public attention, and the principal witness 
in this case (who appears in the play as the boy) had beep brought 
up to London. This ingenuous creature afterwards conlesscd tliat 
his evidence before the Lancashire magistrates had been suborned, 
and the accused, unlike their unfortunate predecessors in 1612, 
wfite pardoned. But the authors of The late LamaMre Witchim 
cannot be acquitted on the charge that they had, pendente lite, 
done their utmost to intensity public feeling against ‘witche.s 
whether or not their play was furbished up from an earlier piece 

1 Of. Flemj, vol. i, p. 294 ; whero see, olso, aa to tho verso iicooiwit of the two piratea, 
first entered in the Stationers’ register in l.'iSG, Tho form of tho play, ia which there w 
a great deal of rime, favours the assumption of an early data. 

. ^Barron Field, in his edition of the play, rightly points out, that tho degradatioii of 
the diBinheritad eldest son and his wife To. the ponition of farm fihoimsts way not 
have seemed unnatural to an Elizabethan audience. 
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written by one of tliem\ This makes it difficult to peruse with 
patience the reproduction in jjihis drama of the superstitious fictions 
which did twelve unhappy women to death — the ‘ridings’ through 
the air and the unholy assemblies, together with the mischievofis 
interference at a wedding feast and otlier rites. Yet, in this 
farrago of half realistic nonsense, it is possible to discern the 
« elements df effective domestic drama, and the touching scene in 
which Master Generous seeks to redeetu Tliis misguided wife from 
her evil practices breathes a spirit akin to that which animates 
some of the .finest passages in Heywood’s dramatic work. 

The above, necessarily compendions, review .of tlie extant 
Avritings of this dramatist may haviS gone some Avay to make good 
tlie conclusion tliat the fiexibility of his talent as Avell as his 
indefatigabfo industry enabled him to hold his own in dramatic 
species so diverse as tlid chronicle history, the romantic drama 
and the comedy of manners. In addition, he achieved at least one 
masterpiece in domestic drama — a species in whicli his sincerity 
and directness, together Avith a pathetic poAver springing from a 
manly, candid and generous nature, found their most congenial 
expression ; while several other of his j^lays may, at least in part, 
be regarded as having contributed to this artistic groAvtli. While 
he possessed the gift of genuine pathos, be Avas incapable of 
lending words to passion ; ins satiric gift Avas small, .and be rarely 
sought to exorcise it, his Avit and humoni’ moving more or less 
within conA’ifnt'ional I)ound8, though his, clowns are by no means 
invariably tedious. Ho Avas not strong in the art of construction, 
and the total eflcct of several of hia i)iaya snfl'ers from the by-plots 
Avith whicli he thought it incumbent on him <;o eke out their 
main action ; but he was singularly skilful both in devising 
most efjectivo drf\matic situations, and in providing for his iilays 
a hackgrouud — usually disclosed in an oxcellout opening — which 
gave to them individuality and variety. He Ava.a devoid of any 
lyric vein, though the popular sympathies by wliicli he Avas stirred 
might have seemed likely to move Ifim to song — for patriotism, 
both national and civic, vyas second nature to him. Fcav features, 
are more striking in him than the love of learning Avhi'ch lie 
had brought Avith hini fVoiu Cambridge and which ho nourished by 
lifelong application. But Irom drying up into a pedant h© was 

' See tlw pwffltnit writpr'H iwsooimt of tho piny iw Dnmatie Lihrature, vol, it, 

p. .CiTS; rsmI of. tVso Jawji'Si C5vo»»ley*a to I’otttt'rt llisflO'pfrie of irUc/ws, 

ete, (Ohtithttm tJTmiflty'i) Putiitiayon!?, a'oI. vi, iMB), whia-B win ba fonud anwli learntog 
OH die milofiot. ' ' , 
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preserved by the raauysidedness of his intellectual interests, and 
by the freshness of spirit that was in him- 

A ‘prose Shakespeare’ Heywood deserves to be called only 
in' so far as he, too, could, on occasion, probe the dei)t}is of 
human nature, touching with the wand of poetic imagination what 
seemed to him of interest in the homely figures and everyday 
experiences of contemporary life. When he imitated Shakespeare, 
as in passages of his plays he did more or less unconsciously’, 
this was only in the way of business. He was not the man to 
dream of donning the armour of Achilles, any more titian to aspire 
to an enduring fame— though pf such as is his due meed he is 
not likely to be deprived. » 

^ ^ One or two of these passagea may be noted here; 

A horse ! a horse! {Part II of If you know jio| me, oto.) 

What seek ye from the throne? 

Tliat in which Kings 

Resemble moat the Gods: Justice. (A Challenge for IScautie, aotv.) 

And hand to hand in single opposition. (Fortune by Land and flea, not ii.) 
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BKAUMONT AND FLETCHER • 

The collection of plays with which tlie names of Beaumont 
and Fletchflr are traditionally associated constitutes the most* 
impoi’tant body of dramatic Avork Avhich was iiroduced by the 
successors of the EliKabetiiana, that is to say, by those dramatists 
Avhose activity belonged AAdiolly to the StcAvart period. With this 
new gen^’ation, a ucav fashion had come in. The genuinely 
national interest in the drama Avhich e.spccially characterised the 
last fifteen years of EliKabeth had, to a great extent, passed 
aAvay, and the taste of the court had become ‘gradually more and 
more the prevailing influence. This tendency had oiitAvardly ex- 
pressed itself nearly at (;ho beginning of the reign of James I, in 
the fact that all the coiniAanies of actors in Ijondon then came to 
be directly lyidk’ the i)atronage of the royal family, wliile the pro- 
duction of iflays AA'a.s, at the same time, subjected to the control 
t>f the master of the revels; and, Jis the older generation of 
dramatists disapiAoarcd, the new fiiahiou shoAved itself more 
and more in the character of the plays produced. Ben Joiisou’s 
inducti( 3 »u,s arcs fuTll of protests against the ta.ste of the day in 
drama, aTid especially against the groAviug tyranny in the matter 
of criticiiSm exercised by gallants jivbo occupied scats on the 
stage and assumed the right to diinm a play at their pleasure; 
hut he found Ijimself ludpless to mollify the prevailing fasliions. 
'riic court of flames 1 had lost the c.hiA'alrous aspiratioim of tlio earlier, 
time, and tlie moral corruptit>n Avhich had been held in check, at 
least to some extciit, l)y nol)le ideals, had Ijocome alarmingly 
pro'miiicnt in tlAO lifc of the upper classes of society. ShalloAAmess 
and fi’iA'olit? characterised the maimers of tlie court, even Avhore 
these Avere not tinged Avitli gims vices, and. a certain suporfleial 
brillianc.y Irai taken tlie^flnce of move estimable qualities. Such 
a Kocicly Avas natHrallj disinclined to Hcrions reflection upon the 
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issues of human life, and Shakespearean tragedy was both too 
wide and too deep for its sympathies. It was, perhaps, a per- 
ception of this cliange of conditions, rather than any inaiked 
change in his own genius or temperament, that led Sliakesijeare 
to abandon tragedy during the latest years of his connection with 
the stage, and to entertain his public with dramatic romances. 
However this may be, a definite preference w'as manifested, in the^ 
period which was then beginning, for that hybi-id Ibrin of drama 
which became specially characteristic ot the English stage 
tragicomedy ; in which serious matters are dealt with, l)ut a tragic 
solution is avoided. Closely connected wdth this want of moral 
earnestness was the demand fof theatrical entertainments which did 
not make any serious appeal to the intellect ; and, hence, on the oiie 
hand, the exaggerated love of pageantry, which was 'gratified by 
the magnificence of the masques presented at court, and, on the 
other, the growing preference, even of the better portion of the 
audiences at the playhouses, for plots full of interesting evont.s and 
surprising turns of fortune, rather than such a.s were ilevelopod 
naturally from situations and characters : tlie re.sult lieing a 
comparative neglect of character interest, and a disregard lor 
the principle of artistic unity. 

But, apart from the genei*al relaxation of moral and intellectual 
fibre which was indicated in these tendencies, there were far more 
sei'ious evidences of moral decadence. The manners of society 
had not yet sunk to the prosaic level of profligacy which cha- 
racterised the period of the Restoration, and the feeling for poetry 
and romance had not altogether departed ; hut the court stamhuxi 
of morals with regard to the relations of men and women was 
decidedly low, and false notions of loyalty and honour, to a great 
extent, had established themselves in the higher classes of,sx»cioty. 

In these respects, there is no reason to doubt that the drama, of 
the period reflected the prevailing fashions. Thenie.s of love and 
honour are those in which an artificial society of thi.s kind is 
chiefly intorestod, and it is these wliicli it desires to .see dealt, with 
yipon jhe stage. The moral standard of tjim drama is apt to lie the 
same as that of the comnmnity for which it is compo.seti; and 
where false ideals of conduct in regard to chastity and honmir 
prevail in a society, ive may reasonably expect to find fliciri 
reflected in the drama wdiich is patronised by it. 

TJie tastes of the society which had its centix! in the court 
of James I were, in fact, very faithfully provided'for -in the hcrics 
of dramas which have come down to us nrafer the n;^mw of 
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Beaumont and Fletcher; and that these should have been better 
liked upon the stage than those of Shakespeare ought not to be 
matter for surprise. In the former, poetry and romance \vere found 
in combination with the code of manner.s and the standard of morals 
wliich prevailed among gentlemen ; the spectator was entertained 
by a lively succession of events, contrived with consummate stage- 
craft to produce the most interesting situations and the most 
pleasurable surprises, and by a considerable variety of characters, 
for the most part well .sustained, though very deficient in depth 
and truth to»nature when compared with Shake.speare’s ; while, 
at the same time, the language ivas a model of lucidity and purity, 
altogether tree both from tasteless Ainccits and from the ob-scnrity 
to which a stylo cither highly ligurative or overloaded with 
thought is fiablc. Moreover, in the comedies, the audience was 
interested and delighted *by a new style of wit in conversation, 
which was recogni.sed as just that kind of brilliancy which every 
courtier would wish to display, and beside which ‘ the old Bliza- 
beth way ^seemed clumsy and oldfashioned. 

Sliiikospwiro to theo wn,s tlnll, whoso best iviii lies 
I’ i,li() liulios’ questions and tlu; fools’ replies, 

Ohl-fashion’d ivit, which walk’d from twvii to town 
In trunk-liose, which our fathers call’d tlio cldwn. 

Bo William Cart\vright, a fellow poet and dramatist, addressed 
Fletcher; and Drydoii was only repeating a commonplace when 
he said, comsitaring Beaumont and Fletchpr with Shakespeare, that 
‘they understood and imitated the conversation of gentlemen much 
better, whose wild debaucheries and qnickness of wit in repartees 
no poet can ever paint as they have done.’ The morality of their 
plays, |iad as it may seem to us in some cases, was by no means 
looked Hpou as a just ground of comiilaint by their contemporarie-s. 
On the contrary, tlid moral improvement to be gained from them 
i.s one of tlic points insisted upon by J,hcir panegyrists : 

Vices wliicli were 

Maniv^rs ahroml, did p«Hs corrected (lioro; 

'I'iioy who poHUCH^ied a box «nd Imlf-crown apciifc 
To hmris olwceneneMM, returned iauowmt. • 

W’e (ind here, fully developed tor the first time, a species of stage 
ontoriainment which is rather an acted romance than a drama 
in (he strict sense of the word; without the intensity, of tragedy, 
but wUh inore emotional interest and a, more pooticarstyle of 
espre.-ision fhan'is pro{^u‘ to comedy. Tho poetical comedy of 
BhakesjK'are’s hikMIc period Jmd beoib to: some extent, of this 
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kind ; and the species was exemplified further in tlie W(n-k oi his 
latest period, in Cynihelinf; Pcvidcs, TJui Tc-wpast tuid Iht 
Winter’s Tale. Even by Shakespeare, the line iKstwecn tragedy 
fuid comedy, in some instances, is donbtfnlly drawn, and recon- 
ciliations ai'e huddled up when a tragic solution seems lathci to 
be required — as, for example, in Measure for Measure and in 
Oi/mbeline; and still ipore is this the case with Beaumont amP 
Fletcher. The name ‘tragicomedy’ is applied usually to about a 
third of the whole number of their plays, and is equally ap{)]iciiblc, 
to a good many more, which are commonly called^ tragedie.s or 
comedies. lu'fact, the gi-eat majority of the plays in this col- 
lection are of the intermediate class to which the term ‘dramatic 
romance’ is properly applicable, whether they have or have not 
a tragic catastrophe ; and it was this kind of drama that was 
especially agreeable to the taste of the liiore aristocratic playgoer. 
In dramas of this type we may say that variety of iiuudent 
was aimed at rather than unity of design, diffuscuess took the 
place of concentration, amorous passion became almo.st the only 
di’amatic motive and the conflict of emotions was of less importance 
than the romantic interest of situation. The impression made uiion 
the mind of the reader of this large collection of play.s is one of 
astonishment at the richness and variety of dramatic invention 
which they display ; but it is seldom that he is aide to commend 
one of these dramas without very serious reserves, either moral 
or artistic. The merit .belongs usually to particuhir scenes in 
a di’ama rather than to the drama as a whole; and, in cases where 
there is no ground for criticising the condtict of the design, it is 
often found that the plot deals with morbid or doubtful sitMatioiis. 

In spite, however, of tliese general characteri.stics, it is not the 
case that the collection which passes under the names of Beaumont 
and Fletcher is strictly homogeneous, and it "is certain that some 
of the differences which wq observe between one portion of it 
and another arise from diversity of authorship. An attempt, 
therefore, must he made to distinguish the personalities of tlio 
„I3rincipaI contributors. 


Of Beaumont and Fletcher as individuals, we know little, ex- 
cept what wo can gather from their works. John Fletcher, the elder 
of the two, born in icyp, wsis the son of a clergyman, Bichard 
Fletcher, then minister of Rye in Sussex, and aB:crw;.rds .sma.v.-i- 
sivcly dean of Peterborough, and bishop of Brisfol, irorccstei- and 
London. This ‘comely and courtly pvelatc,iwho had th.cmi.ilbiium; i o 
fall out of favour with queen Elizabeth because ot'ii second marrhum 
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died in 1596, leaving a large family very poorly provided for. The 
poets Giles and Phineas Fletcjher wei-e sons of his younger brother, 

first cousins of tlie dramatist. John Fletcher was educated at Bene’t 

•> 

(Oorpus Christi) college, Cambridge, and probably began rather 
early to -write for the stage. At what time his literary association 
with Beaumont began must remain uncertain. Dryden tells us that 
<<Pli'>ktster was the first play that brought, them into esteem, ‘for 
before that they had written two or three very un-successfully.’ Each 
may have written plays separately in this early period ; but, when 
their comiectmn was formed,it was of a more intimate and permanent 
character than any other of tho.so partnerships which were frequent 
in tlie history of the Jacobean dranla — being based upon personal 
friendship rather than upon any merely occasional purpose. They^ 
lived togetlier ‘on the Bankaide, not far from the Play-house,’ 
and are reported to have carried their friendship so far a.s to have 
had all things in common. It is, perhaps, worthy of note that 
there are several passages in Fletcher’s later work which seem to 
be reminilicences of such a friendship a.s this. After Beauraout 
left off writing for the stage, Fletcher worked either by liimself 
or in conjunction with other dramatists, and particularly with 
Massinger. He died, of the plague, in 1(525,' and .was buried in 
St Saviour’s, his parish church. 'I'he testimony of Fletcher’s 
contemporaries is to the effect tliat he was very sparkling and 
brilliant, as good a.s a comedy in liitnself, and that his attitude 
towards the4)uBlic was distinguished bath by modesty and by 
self-respect. Jonaon loved him and ‘was proud to call him son,’ 
(iiatinguiahing him as one of the few living -^vriters ‘besides him- 
self’ who could make a masqueh His ceaseless activity in the 
production of play.s, and his readiness to cooperate with various 
drauiatii^ts in supplying the needs of the stage, suggest the 
idea that he was dependent lor his livelihood upon the theatre; 
but both he and Beaumont were gejitlemen by position, and had 
probably seen more of fashionable society than most of their 
fellow dramatis, |s. 

Francis Beaumont waa the youngest son of Sir BVancis l^eau- . 
mont of Qrace-dieu in Leicester.slure, one of the justices of the 
common pleas, and, brother of John Beaumont, author of 
Bmu'orih Fidd, He was bora probably in 1.566, was educated 
at Broadgates hall (afterwards Pembroke college), Oxford, and 

* Xliiiro, n«> lyj iiitlftijowdetit miimjues attwbntel to Ftetolioiv bid oovwil m'o to b« 
found in tlw pbp-B to which conti'ibatcd, im The- Aftiitka 'J'fntiL'ihj and YVic 
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was entered as a member of the Inner Temple in the year 1600. 
A long poem, after the model of Marlowe’s Hero and Leander, 
entitled Sahnacis and Herniaphroditus, which was published 
anonymously in 1602, was afterwards attributed to him ; but tlie 
evidences of authorship are by no means conclusive, lie became 
acquainted with Jonson very early, and wrote a copy of verses in 
1605, ‘To my dear fripnd Master Ben Jonson, upon his Box^ 
(that is, the comedy .yoZpnne), in which he declared that to Jonson 
alone the English stage owed the rules of dramatic art. He paid 
a similar compliment to two subsequent plays, Tke Silent Woman 
and Oatiline ; and in all these pieces he expressed a contemptuous 
opinion of public taste. On’^one occasion, while staying in the 
^country, he wrote to Jonson a poetical epistle, in which the doings 
at the Mei'maid are alluded to in the well known lines, 

What things have wo seen 
Done at tlie Mermaid, etc. 

and Jonson replied in verses Avhich testify respect as >vell as 
affection. A tradition reported by Dryden tells us that Beaumont 
was 

so accurate a judge of plays, that Ben Jonson, while he lived, sulmiitied 
all his writing^ to hfs censure, and ’tis thought used his judgoment in 
correcting, if not eontrhing, all his plots. 

In the freedom of his conversations with Drummond, Jon-son let 
fall the remark that 'Francis Beaumont loved too much himself 
and his own verses.’ Fletcher also, as wc have seen,owa8 on term.s 
of fi’iendship with Jonson ; and the two young dratnatiste may 
have become acquainted with one another through him. We 
shall see, however, that Beaumont produced at least oue play, 
The Woman, Hater, independently of his futui'e partner, and in 
this the influence of Jonson is distinctly predominant The verses 
of Beaumont on the stage failure of Fletclfer’s FetUh/uU Shep- 
heardesse, probably in 1609, again express much contempt of 
popular judgment On the marriage of the princess Blimheth, 
early in 1613, the inns of court prepared masques,, to bo presented 
r at Whitehall, and Beaumont supplied that which was provided by 
the Inner Temple; and Gray’s inn. This masque is dcdicatiul to 
Sir Francis Bacon, solicitor general, as one. who had ‘spared no 
time or travel in the setting forth, ordering and ftiraishing' of it 
Beaumont was himself married, apparently about twtJ years ijcforc 
his death, to Ursula, daughter of Henry Isloy, of .Sundridge in K'out ; 
and from this time his relations with FlQtchcr must havt^ laam lo.s 
intimate, and he may then have given up writing for the Hpigc. 1 Ic 
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(lied in March 1016, a fcw weeks hefore Hliakt'siicnre, nml was 
buried in Westminster al)bey» in a place not far rrnm the fonilfs 
of Chaucer and Hpenser. He wrole sevora! oecaMionni 
besides those already mentioned, incbuling ehigies on indy iMark* 
liiim, lady Ptmolo})e (IliftonCa daughter of Sidney’s Stella) mid the 
countess of Rutland (Sidney’s daugliter); but none of t liem rise al h n t' 
rtuidiocrity, and theyaro disfigured by exauy lies of falst; taste, from 
which the author’s dramatic work is free, Ainong Iuk intimates 
was Drayton, wlio siieaks of the two Ueaumonis ami of Rrowne tm 
his dear (X)mp»uiouH, 

Hill'll m hiive fi'cely Uiiil their Ih'uHm, 

Ah I have mine to them. 

A certain ^ununut of interest was taken liy fitc .smtceeding gene- 
ration in aiiportioiiing tim ((indities of geiiiiiH disftlayed in the 
Beaumont tmd Fletcher dramas tn't ween thesi*. two leading authors 
of tliom. Some, it. is true, adopU'd the conYetiient, Imt wholi)’ 
iincriticti!, yotioii, that. Beaumont, ami Fh'tdier were so almohitely 
alike, that it was a matter of indifference whether they were 
regarded as one antlmr nr as two, (here being a I'ompietc “co-u - 
simility of fancy' between them ; hat, in general, we note tlje 
aeiieptam'e ol'tlie eonelnsion ivhieh rojie has made funrilifu', namely; 
that Flotcdier eontribuied the wit and Beannumt tlm jmlgmt'nt, 
and that Beaumont's function was to elu'cK fiu; overthnvingft of 
Fletiffier’s geninH,, It wa.« iiatnrid that, a-s ^’jlUellcr nded (ii<f sfoifo 
for a long pertod after his partners dcAth, the e!iit*r pOMilh-c 
merit should bo attributed to him liy the gemnatjon for whoHO 
taste.s he had smaa'Hsfidly entered, and that to Heamnont., ‘whose 
separate •jiersonidify was little known, and whose geiutte, in fact, 
was moru nearly ally'd than that of hin friend to the spirit of tim 
former agt», should he aHHigm*d tlie negaiivt' fmietiori of eritieiMn. 
So far as the claim to superior judgment may tic taken to imply 
a more truly artistie eom-eption of dmnmtie art, it ».« prohahtc 
that it should lie arlmittcd in favour ol(, lf»>atimont ; but the idea 
that, his work <'e*isifi(,ed chictfy (sf eriitewm must be reteetrd, 
it is notti’cnbh' (hat. in ttei <miy copy of eommendiUory 
which elidms to date fmtn the tirm;! of Beiuimont's deafii. wc 
uoilsing of hi-i eritieal :i«tivity, but of 

thosi? thiax!!* af ttilHi*, 

Hiii'h i4r!<nK'fii, ••iK'h raurh’d in t‘<n<sry Jim*, , 

Hni'ii iiiV i)V fisiH'j, Ntjth luwit rhnkiii of hraiii. 

Moreover, the writiw of thk^lolm KarUydocs not think it m-et-e(.ary 

even to mention f!m (awmi iifFletelirr, wMfoisttriUutsiig t'hiinarc 
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The. Maichs Tragedy and A King and no King to Beaumont 
alone. This, no doubt, is the resuk of a personal partiality;^ but 
|ve must remember that the verses written later, for the lolio of 
1647, were, for the most part, equally affected by partiality in the 
other direction, and, in general, these later compositions can only 
be relied upon as evidence of the vague impressions in-evailing in 
the public mind in the.age which succeeded the death’ of Fletchef. 

The statement^ of publishers as to the individual or joint 
authorship of particular plays are scanty and untrustworthy. 
Four only were printed in Beaumont’s lifetime-^-if'/tc Wonum. 
Hater, The Faithfidl Shepheardesse, The Knight of the Burning 
Pestle and Cupid's Revenge— md, of these, two appeared anony- 
. voom\y,yM\ei\Yo,TheFaithfunShq')hea.rdessew.\i\Civpid’sRemnge, 
were ascribed to Fletcher alone, tlie latter, no doubt, wrongly. 
Five more were printed during the lifetime of Fletcher, The 
Scornful Ladie, A King and no King, g'he Makles Tragedy, 
Philaster and Thierry and Thcodnret. Of these. The Scornful 
Ladie, A King and no King and Philaster ncre ascribed to 
Beaumont and Fletcher, the other two being ammymous ; but 
there is no probability that these publications were, in any instance, 
made with Fletcher’s authority, and the publisher of A. King 
and no King in 1619 was, apparently, unaware that one of the 
authors to whom it was ascribed was dead. Most of the above- 
mentioned dramas were reprinted, and a fcw more were added to 
the list of published iJays, befoi'e the death of Massinger, u’ho, 
as we shall see, contributed largely to the Beaumont and Fletcher 
collection; and it has been argued that the mention of Beaumont 
upon the title-page of any quarto published before 16;i9 provo.s, 
at least, that the play was originally jn-oduced before Beaumont’s 
death. But it is evident that this hind of reasoning is very unsafe, 
lu 1647, five years after the closing of thb theatres, Humjjhrey 
Moseley, the bookseller, brauglit out a folio which professed to con- 
tain all the plays of Beaumont and Fletcher that had not hitherto 
been printed, with the exception of one, of which^he copy imd been 
mialaid. Moseley declared that it had been his intention to iirint 
Fletcher’s works by themselves, but he had finally decided not to 
separate him from Beaumont It is probable that lie could not 
have done so if he had desired; but the publication of thiH folio 
produced a protest in verse (which might much, better liavc biuni 
in prose) from Sir Aston Cockaine, against the gonenil a.scripliun 
to Beaumont of plays in which, foi\tho mo.st pro-t, he had no 
share; and, since nearly all the dramiis. in the compositivn ui’ ^vliich 
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Beaumont was concerned had already been printed and were, 
consequently, excluded from this edition, it cannot be denied that 
the complaint was well founded. He added that his old friend 
Massinger had contributed to some of the newly printed plays, 
but that, for the most part, they were ‘sole issues of sweet 
Fletcher’s bj-ain.’ The same complaint is contained in an epistle 
to his cousin Charles Cotton, who, as being ‘-Fletcher’s chief bosom 
friend,’ ought to have seen that justice was done to him by the 
pi'inters. The main importance that these protests have for us 
consists in tlie fncidental statement about Massinger, whose name 
had not hitherto been publicly mentioned in connection M’ith the 
plays of Beaumont and Fletcher ; and one of the most interesting 
and trustwortjiy results of modern criticism has been to establish, 
on metrical and other grouijds, the extent to which this di’ainatist 
collaborated Avith Fletcher. With regard to Beaumont, our con- 
clusions are, in detail, more uncertain ; and possibly, in some cases, 
plays in wlych ho had a shai’e have been subsequently altered 
or I'ewritten, so as partly to obliterate the traces of his hand. 

A good deal of labour and ingenuity has been expended in the 
endeavour to solve, by critical methods, the very intricate problems 
of authorship which present theimselves, and it has been found 
possible to arrive at a tolerably clear idea of the main character- 
istics of Beaumont’s work as distinguished from that of his 
partner h In cei'tain particular cases, however, thbre x’omains 
» much uncertaifity, and opinions of very various kinds have been 
maintained with a confidence of assertion which is by no means 
justified by the available evidence. When a critic, with no ex- 
ternal evidence of authorship before him, concludes that a certain 
play was. originally .written by Beaumont, afterwards revised by 
Fletcher &nd finally re-Avritten by Middleton, he is evidently 
dealiflg in mere guesswork. On the other hand, these investi- 
gations have, undoubtedly, been accompanied by a more accurate 
and systematic study than had iireviousjy been made of the indi- 
vidual marks of style by Avhich the dramatists of the period are 
distinguislied, and have, doiAitless, helped towards a clearer psr- 
ceptioii of the true value of metrical tests, as ivelT as of the 
dangers of a too-mechanicai application of them. 

The general result of criticism seems to bo as folkws. It is 
probable that, of the fifty-two plays Avhich have commonly jiassed 


^ Thn progrfiHS wiadfl in roBtint times may be estimated partly, ty the rtmarit of 
Hallara in 1.843, that .no erttio has jferoeived any ditfsrence of style between the two 
dramatists (I,i't«ro£ttrB rt/ it’Mrape, Yol. in, p. 08). 
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under the joint names, at least one belongs to Beaumont alone, and 
that in some eight or nine others^ he cooperated with h letoher, 
staking, usually, the leading part in the combination ; that h letcber 
was the sole author of about fifteen plays, and that there are 
some two-and-twenty, formerly attributed to the pair conjointly, 
in which we find Fletcher’s work combined with that of other 
authors than Beaummit, besides five or six in which, apparently’, 
neither Fletcher nor Beaumont had any appreciable share. To 
the general total may be added Henry VIII, by Shakespeare and 
Fletcher, which is commonly regarded as ShakesiSeare’s ; Very 
Woman, which passes under^the name of Massinger, but in which 
Fletcher, probably, had a share ; and Sir J olvn van Olden Barna- 
velt, by Fletcher and Massinger, which remained unprinted till 
quite recently, Among the dramatists^with whom Ffetcher worked X 

after the retirement of Beaumont, by fiir the most important place 
is taken by Massinger, who has a considerable share in at least 
sixteen idays, and who in justice ought to have been mentioned 
upon the title-page of the collection. There is evi'tlence, also, 
of the occasional cooperation of Fletcher with Jonson, Fiehl, 

Tourneur, W. Rowley and, perhaps, Daborne. 

It is evident that any investigation which may bo made of 
the separate styles of Beaumont and Fletcher must, in the first 
instance, be based upon those plays which may reasonably be atti'i- 
buted to Fletcher alone, and these, in fact, U'ill be found t<» stijiply 
a tolerably satisfactory criterion. The metrical slylu of F’lotchcr 
is more unmistakably marked than that of any other dramatist of 
the period. Its most obvious characteristic is the use of redun- 
dant syllables in all parts of the line, but especially at the end. 

So much is this the practice with him that, opt of every three of 
his lines, usually two, at least, have double or triple ewdings, and 
even this proportion is often far exceeded. No other writer lm.H 
anything like this number of feminine endings : in a play of 
2600 lines, while Massinger, who approachc.s Fletcher mo.st nearly 
in this respect, might, possibly, have as many o.h ]2{j() double or 


trqfie endings, and Shakespeare, in his latest period, as many ;i-, 1 

860, Fletcher would normally have at least 17{)(), ami migJd, noS 
impossibly have as many as 2000; and his marked j)rere!'encc I'or f 

this form of verse is enqfiiasised by the fact tluit very often tlio i( 

feminine ending is produced by the addition of some quite ' 

unnecessary word, such as ‘sir,’ ‘lady,’ ‘too,’ ‘now,’ introduced,- ^ 

apparently, for this sole purpose. AfCharacteiistic feature, also. i 

of Fletcher’s double endings, thpugh not peculiar to him, is tiiat. ] 
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the redundant syllable is occasionally a word of some weight, which 
cannot be slurred orer, e.g. 

As many plagues as the corrupted air breeds, r 

or 

Welcome to the court, sweet beauties! Now the court shines. 

The use of redundant syllables elsewhere than at the end of the line 
is* also very frequent, so that the number of* syllables in Fletcher’s 
verse ranges, in comedy at least, from ten to fifteen or more. 

These peculiarities of rhythm were deliberately adopted for 
dramatic purpoljes. Fletcher was quite capable of writing blank 
verse of the usual type, and in his pjastoral drama. The FaithfuU 
Shepheardesse, we have nearly two hundred lines of blank verse 
with not more than ten double endings, and with hardly any 
superfluous syllables in othqr parts of the line. For his ordinary 
dramatic work, however, he chose a form which, in his opinion, 
was better suited for dramatic expression. The object aimed at 
was to make the line more loose and flexible and to gain an effect 
of ease an^ absence of premeditation. No mouthing is possible 
in this verse, no rounding off of a description or sentiment with 
a period ; all is abrupt and almost spasmodic, apparently the out - 
come of the moment. The quick and lively action of the later 
English stage, with its easy assumption of the ordinary speech of 
gentlemen, thus developed a metre which coidd sui)ply the place of 
prose in the lightest interchange of fashionable repartee. 

With this ffoedom in the matter of syllabic measure, Fletcher 
eombinea a singular absence of tree movement from verso to verse, 
His lines, lor tlio most part, are ‘end-stopped,’ that is to say, they 
have usually a marked final pause, so that each verse tends to 
become an independent unit of expression, and the ruiming~on of 
the sentetice fi’om lino to line is comparatively rare. The free 
distribution of pauses' in the verse, which is naturally connected 
with a periodic structure of sentcnce,(i3 thus seriously restricted, 
and the intention of excluding, so far as jpo-ssible, the more rhetori- 
cal form of expi’ession, and of favouring the use of short sentences 
of simple structure, is evident. This, no doubt, conduces « to 
clearness, and the eflbct of discontinuity, wbicb is obtained by 
coincidence of pause Avitb the end of the loosely constructed line, 
helps, ])CrhapH, to suggest a spontaneous dovelopmeM of thoughts 
from the circumstauees of the moment But these advantages 
are dearly bought by - the tiresome monotony which the system 
involve.^, a monotony whir^i is only, to some extent, relieved by 
variation of the position of the ipteraal pause and by the frequent 
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use of the so-called ‘lyric’ caesura. It is by the combination of the 
double ending with the stopped'- line that I letcber s vei se is 
^chiefly distinguished from that of Massinger. ^ Jonson's later verse 
exhibits, to some extent, the same combination as Fletcher’s, and 
must, to some extent, have been influenced by it. The informal 
character of Fletcher’s verse structure enabled liini to dispense 
entirely with prose in his later work j but it must not be aasuimJd 
that he never uagd it at any period. He seems to have almo.st 
always avoided rime in his ordinary dra-matic verse ; employing 
it occasionally, however, at the end of a scene. • 

Fletcher’s metrical style, generally, is intimately associated witli 
his endeavour to achieve a more lively and dramatic presentation of 
thought. Shakespeare, in his later work, to a great extent di.s- 
carded the periodic structure of the sentence, and ad!(»pted what w'o 
may call the disjointed style, as more dramatic ; but his method 
was altogether different from that of Fletcher. Instead of strength- 
ening the end pause, he, to a great extent, abolished it, and 
attained his object by methods which, in the hands of an inferior 
wi’iter, would have altogether disorganised the verse. Indeed, a 
comparison of Fletcher with Shakespeare gencnilly would tend 
chiefly to emphasise the difference of their styles. Shakespeare’s 
unequalled rapidity of imagination makes him concise even to 
obscurity, especially in his later work ; he more and more abounds 
in metaphor; finding no leisure to do more than indicate his com- 
parisons ; and this pregnant brevity carries with fc extraordinary 
force. Fletcher, on the other hand, notwithstanding' the rapidity 
of action in his dramas, is inclined to move sl()^vly in tlio oxpre.s- 
sion of thoughts and feelings. ‘He lays line upon line, making up 
one after the other, adding image to imago so deliberately that 
we see where they join. Shakespeare mingles everythiwg, he runs 
line into line, embaiTasses sentences and inetopliors ; before one 
idea has burst its shell, another is hatched smd clamorous for 
disclosure^’ But this very quality of Fletcher’s style, this 
clear presentation of ideas and imago.s in (It^e succc.s.sio!i, was 
lilcely to make him the more popular* of the two poets upon the 
stage, and helps, in some measure, to accoimt for tlic fact that, in 
the latter part of the seventeenth century, two of ‘Beaumont and 
Fletcher’, s’ plays wore acted for one of Bhakcsijcarc’.s or ,l(iii.'*on'n. 

In th^ plays which there is good reason to attribute partly or 
entirely to Beaumont, characteristics of .style iippcar that are ([uile 
diflerent from those which wo have poticed in Fletcher’, s work. 

^ Lamb, o/i/ttf # 
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We find here a type of verse which rather resembles that of 
Shakespeare’s middle period,, with a small proportion of double 
endings, few redundant syllables in other parts of the verse, no 
marked tendency to pause at the end of the line, but a measured 
eloquence, and a certain rounded fulness of rhythm, which lend 
themselves well to poetical narrative and description. With this, 
there are tolerably frecpient instances of occasional rime at the end 
of speeches and, also, elsewhere, and a free use of prose as the 
language of ordinary conversation. In verse passages, instead of 
a succession «f short sentences, we notice a tendency, rather, to 
complex structure, and to enlargement by repetition or parenthe- 
sis, though without any failure ii/ lucidity, and usually with a 
faultless balance of clause.s. Such sentence and verse structure as 

we have in the following passage is quite alien to Fletcher’s style : 

• 

Tt were a fitter lioiir for mo to laugh, 

When at tlio altar the religions priest 
Were pacifying the offeiMled powers 
•With saerifloe, than now. This should have been 
My rite, and all your hands have been employ’d 
In giving mo a spotless offering 
To young Amintor’s bed, as wo are now 
For you. Pardon, Bvadno; ’would my worth 
Were great as yours, or that tlie king, or he, 

Or hotii, tiiought so! perhaps ho found mo worthless: 

Bul> till ho did so, in these ears of mine 

These credulous ears, he pour’d tlio sweetest words 

That art or love could frame i. 

« 

In addition to the more external marks of style, we note in 
tliese plays a feature which is hardly to he found in any of 
Flctclier’s admitted work, Jiatnely, the element of burlesque or 
mock-heroic. Tiic, Woman Hater, which abounds in this form 
of hnmqur, is now generally assigned to lleautuont alone, and 
2'/t§ Knight of the,' Burnlug Peatle is admitted to be cither 
entirely, or alino.st entirely, his. 

Apart from the.se, the dramas which, upon critical grounds, can, 
with conlidenccjjje attributed to the joint authorship of Beaumont 
and Fletcher are the following: The Scornful Ladie, Pkilaster, ^ 
The Maideu Tragedy, A King and no King, Oupulis M&mmge, 
The (Joxcomhe va\A Four P/Mys in One, A few others, as Wit At 
Hererull Weapons, The Nice Vedour, Lows Cure and The Little 
.French Lawyer, have been assigned partly to Beaumont, not so 
uimdi on the evidence of stylo, as; because it has been thought 
Mi.at., in tlieir oiiginai hn’in, they date from a time when Beaim\ont 

^ Thi\ MaUlti!9 TraQcdtfy9,(:X tx^ k«. 1. 
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and Fletcher were working in partnership. But the aaaiimption 
of an early date for these plays is extremely doubtful, and, even if 
this were admitted, it would not follow that the attribution of pai t 
authorship to Beaumont was correct. 

From the above list, the superiority of Beaumont’s genius in 
'tragedy,’ that is to say, drama upon the tragic level of serious- 
ness, is apparent, for it includes the three most celebrated plays 
of this kind in the whole series. And, when we come to examine 
these plays more closely, we find reason to believe that the principal 
part in them was decisively taken by the youngec writer. Tho 
plotting and construction of Philaster, The Maides Tragedy and 
A King and no King, in spite of obvious faults, show a firmer 
hand than is visible in any of Fletcher’s later woi'k, and it is 
significant that no source has been found for the plots of any one 
of these three plays, which, not improbably, are of the authors’ 
own invention. In the essential feature of artistic unity, they 
suggest the work of the young dimnatist who, according to ti'a- 
dition, was consulted by Jonson about his plots, and it seems 
probable that, in constructive faculty at least, Beaumont was 
markedly superior to his colleague. Beaumont shou's much tiie 
same liking for ronfantic incidents which wo find in Fletcher, and 
sometimes gives a happy solution of an otherwise tragic plot ; but 
he has far more intensity of conception, and in some of his work: 
this is coinbiued with an eftective use of tragic irony, such as wo 
do not find in Fletchev's more loosely constructed drama. Hik 
characters, too, are more original and striking, and it seems 
probable that the remarkable creations of hlvadne and Arbaces 
are to be attributed chiefly to Beaumont. Of tho more ordinary 
characters, certain particular types seem to^ belong especially 
to him, the love-lorn maiden, for example, as oxemtrfified by 
Euphrasia in Philaster and by Aspatia in The Maides Tragedy, 
and the poetical and ronfantic yonng man, as shown in the 
persons of Philaster and Amintor, Fletcher’s heroines, however 
deep in love, are less poetical, more lull of ro,source and losa 
, pureminded than Beaumont’s maidens ; while his young men 
have more of the fashionable gentleman and less of the ideaiwt 
than these rather sentimental heroes. A peculiar vein of tender- 
ness and delicacy marks some of Beaumont’s delineations of lovers 
in the loss, exalted sphere, as the Gerrard and Violante of The 
Trhmph 0/ Lorn, ami the .Ricardo and Viola of The (hmmnhe. 
Beaumont, as has been already observed, shows a immo distinct 
affinity than Fletcher with the older Eliaabotlian school, • In juu'e 
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comedy, Jonson is liia master; but, even here, the imitation of 
Shakespeare is fi’equent, and. still more so in PMlmter, which has 
many points of contact with Hamlet and with Cymheline, the 
latter of which was produced, perhaps, in the same year^. Fletcher, 
also, has imitations of Shakespeare ; but they are neither so 
numerous nor so close tvs those of his partner. 

• As regards the remaining plays, we have to take account of 
some other authors, and more especially of Massinger. Massinger 
is distinguished by a tyjje of verse which has a large i>roportion 
of double endings (though far tower than Fletcher’s), combined 
with a tree distribution of pauses and a free nnmiiig-on Irom line 
to line ; he uses a periodic structure of sentence in serious or 
poetical passages, and inserts parentheses frequently. He can also 
be traced Uy a habit of repeating certain favourite phrases and 
images, and the combinaltion of these characteristic expressions 
with the metrical and other indications to which we have referred 
may generally be regarded as decisive evidence of his authorship. 
The featuPes imported by Massinger into the work which he shares 
with Fletclier arc a more oratorical style of expression, greater 
moral earnestness and, in particular, a tendency to throw scenes 
into sucli a. form that they contain pleading both for and against a 
given thesis. He is stronger than Flctclior in plotting and construc- 
tion, and it is observable that, in several of the plays in W’hich 
these tw'o are fellow w'orkers, Massinger supplies a Iramc^vork wliich 
is tilled in by Fletcher, wdiose strength lies in the management of 
particular scenes rather than in the conduct of the drama as a 
wdiolc. This seems to bo the case, for example, with The .Fake 
One, The .Beggars Bush and The Elder Brother. On the whole, 
it may be said that considerable iqjustice has been done to Mas- 
singer 1^^' the popular ascripti<m of much of his work to I'letcher; 
seworal of the best (h'amas of tlie collection owe their merit very 
largely to Mas.singer. 

Fletchc!' excelled as a master of immediate stage effect, and 
none know better how to comi)ensato for the want of higher 
artistic aims by variety of characters, and by a lively siuxiqssion, 
of incislents and a(;tions, which leave the spectator no time to reflect 
upon the effect of the wlmlo. His aim was to keep his amlienco 
well entertained, and he was often content to produce a sories 

* Srm JjeonhiinH, l.i., in Aiiyltn, voJ. vut, pp. 424(1'.; and Tlionidi|{!, A, li.i Thf, 
JnjUinm i>fjkaummit mul Oflcher on fShuketpmre. 'J'lio (sontention Uie latter, llmt 
Ctjmhelini' is an imitatiott of not vte# rttwa, is roaiiHrcil Imb probaUo 

by tl)« fit(H that thew nfo laanji nudouhted: imitfttiwtw of StftbbspeMra hi PUUaie.r, 
iw wi4i in Boftumont .aud.Fletobor; 
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of eftective situations, with no true principle of unity. Langbaine 
says, 

I hare either read or been informed that it was generally Mr l!'Ietcher’« 
I^'actice, after ho had finished three nets of a play, to show them to the 
actors, and after they had agreed upon terms, he huddled ux) the two last 
without that proper care which was requisite. 

The statement is either true or well invented; and,, if true, it 
would account for the* ijhenoniena observed in such plays as 
The Cvjstome of the Ooiintrey and The. Pilyrim. Fletcher’s almost 
regular practice was to take two separate stories, so that the play 
might not be deficient in persons and incidents, aiuFto work them 
out side by side, establishing fiucli links between them fis he con- 
veniently could, but often leaving them Avithout vital connection. 
The desire for immediate effect leads to the fi'e(|^uent use of 
surprises in the development of the plot, and the introduction 
of incidents for Avhich no due preparation has been made. Hence, 
also, a too gi'eat fondness for violent situations, and for the repre 
sentation of extreme physical ngony, as in ValenUiiian and .>'1 
Wife for a Month Naturally, stage conventions Avere utilised l)y 
such a dramatist in every possible manner, and a considerable part 
is played by sudden change of feeling, including violent and irre- 
sistible love, and dramatically unjustifiable conversion of character h 
Characterisation is naturally AA'eakened by the excess of incident 
in the plot. As Dryden says, ‘the manners can never be evident 
where the surprises of fortune take up all the l)H8ine.sH of the stage, 
and where the poet is more in pain to tell you AvhaC haptiened to 
such a man than what he Avas.’ Fletcher’s character draAving, in 
fact, is rather superficial, and his tendency is to follow certain 
well marked lines, so that types, rather than individuals, are pro- 
duced. We have, to some extent, a recurrence of the types already 
presented in the Beaumont plays; the wicked and lustful monarch 
reappearing in Valentinian, Autigonus ancf Frederick, the im- 
possibly loyal subject in Aepius and Archas, the blunt soldiei- in 
Memnon and Leontius. On the other hand, Fletcher seems 
especially responsible for the types of superluiu'ian virtue and 
'of incredible vice in Avomcn, Avhich api?car in Ids .scriou.s drama, 
Lucina, Ordclla and EAmnthe, on the one hand, and, on the ofiu'r, 
Brunhalt, Lclia and Hippolyta. About all tho.se there is a cerfaia 
element of exaggeration : Fletcher’s imagination is not fiiliy (o la; 
trusted to present the simple and natural cfi‘cct.s of triu'. modesty 
and chastity in Avomen, and this is an undeniable blot upon hi's 

: \Seeyo7ij{ Fletcher by Hatoher, 0. 1., pp. 60ff., wbare thia subject 1 h wolJ workert 

out in detail. 
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work in the higher drama. In the characters which properly 
belong to comedy, he draws from the life and is often highly 
successful. There is the young man of wit and gallantry, lirilliant 
and irresponsible, who may or may not be in love, but ia entirely 
free from romantic sensibilit}'^ : Monsieur Thomas, for example, or 
Don John, Mirabel or Valentine. These, we feel, are the men 
• wliom Flotclier has actually known in Ijving society : their pro- 
fligacy ia rather a matter of fashion than anything else ; they are 
generous and good-hearted, as a rule, and the vice which colours 
tlieir converisation and l)ehaviour ia not of a very deep dye. Then, 
we have the corresi)ouding young^ woman, witty and resourceful, 
well able to take care of iKirself for the most part, but wanting in 
the poetical tenderness of a Viola or an Aspatia. There ia a 
certain chal’iu about these girls ; but their chastity is too much of 
the formal order, and, if we are to judge them by their speech, 
wo must condemn them as wanting in delicacy. Nevertheless, 
Fletcher’s Celia and Oriana, Mary and Alinda, arc, to some extent, 
akin to iSliakeapeare’s Beatrice and Rosalind. 

The stories which Fletcher uses for his plays are, i)crhaps, never 
of his own invention. Occiusionally, he draws from historical or 
quasi-historical sources, as in Thierry and 'TIktodorct, ValerUmmn, 
Bomluca, The False One, The Island Frineesse and The Fro- 
pheksse; but he deals with thc,se as M'ith romance. The only 
example of a drama in which regard is paid to the. truth of history 
is afforded <*by Barnavelt, which is btvsed upon contemporary 
events in the Netherlands. He took stories from many various 
authors, frojn Baudcllo (through Painter’s Palace of Fleamre) 
from the AsfrCe of Honord d’lJrfd and from d’Andiguier ; but the 
niJiterial Avhich .suited his genius best wati that which ho derived 
directly or indirectly from Spanish sources b To these, he turned 
comparatively late hi liis career ; but, from the year 1(511) onwards, 
lie used them very freely. Among;^ the S])auish stories of which 
he is known to have made use are ilistoria de Awrelio y de 
rsabela, El Itkymuol Gerardo, no leas than three of the Hopelas 
Bwempktres of Cervantes, and also his romance of Ferflm y 
Siymmmda. Besides these, very probably, there were others which 
have not been distinctly identified. The abundance of incideiit 
and the lively style of narration in these stories exactly suited 
Fletcimr’s purpose ; but, even here, ho usually follows lya method of 
combining two stories togetlier, so; as to increase, the nnmbei* of 

' Of. (Ill liiiH tho (sUaptcr on the inttnonoo of Slianhih upon Englkh Itteratvico 

in vol. vrv, ^ 
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characters and the bustle of the action. For the most part, it is 
evident that French or English translations of these Spanish 
stories were used by Fletcher in the construction of his plots, and 
it has been questioned whether he was acquainted with the Spanish 
language. The contemporary Spanish stage might have supplied 
him with abundant materials, and its methods in comedy were not 
very unlike his own ; but Spanish plays wore not very accessilde to 
English readers ; and, though the assumption has frequently been 
made that the Beaumont and Fletcher plays are partly founded 
upon Spanish dramas, it is to be noted that this has ifi no instance 
been actually shown to be th^ case. A recent attempt to prove 
that Loves Cure is taken from a comedy by Guillen de Castro can 
hardly be regarded as successful^ 

Fletcher’s rapidity of production, evidently, was very consider- 
able, and a tolerably correct estimate may be formed of it from the 
work of some of his later years, which, owing to the existence of 
official records, may be dated with tolerable accuracy. In the 
four years 1619 — 22, he seems to have produced at least sixtcjen 
plays, six by himself alone and the remainder in ct)mbination with 
Massinger. The total reckoning of ahotit forty plays for the last 
twelve years of his life, of which fourteen or fifteen were written 
by himself alone, and the remainder in combination with other 
authors, gives a result not very diflerent from this, and implies a 
ceaseless activity in production which would leave little lei.snro For 
reflection. He was not a great literary artist, but a'inghly gifted 
craftsman, with much fertility of invention and a thorough mastery 
of the practical requirements of the stage; while, at the same time, 
his work bears witness to a true vein of poetical feeling, and ha.s 
an easy grace of style which must attract even those who are most 
repelled by his want of high ideals. In this connection, it seems 
opportune to call attention to the exceptional excellence of btio 
songs which appear throughput this collection of drama.s. Mas- 
singer docs not introduce songs into the plays of which he is .solo 
author, and, though Beaumont was ccrtaiidy' a song-writer — there 
is an excellent song in The Woman for example, and somo 

of those in The Maides Tragedy are probably his— yet it is evident 
that the songs wdiich we find in the plays mu.st be duo, foi- the 
most part, to the lyrical genius of Fletcher. Altogether, there 
upwards ol^seventy; and, of these, at least twenty are extremely 
good. Besides being of exquisite quality, the lyrics have a 
remarkable range of subject and treatment : * Hence all you vain 

“ Stiefol, A. L., in Herrig’s Archiv, xoxx, pp. 271 fl. /; . > 
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deligbts,’ the poet’s celebration of melancholy, is followed, in the 
same play, after the lapse of a few scenes, by the 8i)irited laughing- 
song ‘ 0 how iny lungs do tickle ’ ; m Valentinian, ‘ Care-charmiug 
Sleejj ’ stands side by side with the drinking song, ‘ God Lyaeus, 
ever young,’ ‘All ye woods and trees and bowers ’ in The Faithifull 
Shepheardesse, ‘ Tell me, dearest, what is love ’ in The Oaptaine and 
• ‘ Beauty clear and fair ’ in The, Elder BroiMr are examples of the 
more gracefully poetical form of lyric; while a more popular and 
spirited kind is exemplilied in the battle song ‘Arm, Ann,’ the 
convivial lyrks ‘ Sit, soldiers, sit and sing ’ and ‘ ’Tis late and cold,’ 
the beggars’ songs in JViC B&jgars Bush, ‘ Cast our caps and cares 
away,’ and the rest, the kitchen soliig, ‘ Three merry boys,’ in The 
Bloody Brother, and the spirited ballad ‘Let the bells ring’ of 
The SpaniM Curate. It may fairly be said that no dramatist of 
the age except Shakespe'are has given such undeniable proof of 
lyrical inspiration as Fletcher. 

The plays of Beaumont and Fletcher are traditionally classified 
as tragedies, tragicomedies and comedies, and, in tire preface to 
The Faitl{fuU Shepheardesse, Fletcher defines the second of these 
forms in a characteristically superficial manjior, as fi)llows : 

A ih not no willed in resiiect ot inivth and Idllinif, Imt in 

respect it wants doatlis, wliicli is enough to make it no tragedy, yet brings 
sonic near it, wliich is enough to nmko it no comedy, which must ho a 
ropresontation of familiar people, with such kind of trouble as no life be 
iiuestioned. , ^ 

The happy ending of what Dryden calls ‘serious i)la3''s’ was, as 
we have seen, more in accordance Avith the taste of the public 
than the tragic catastrophe, and, like Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Shakespeare also accommodated himself to the popular demand. 
Of the whole collection Avhich passes under the names of Beaumont 
ami Fletcher, tAvelve dramas rank as tragedies, in the strict sense 
of the term, and about tAventy may be called tragicomedies. There 
Avould, hoAvever, be no advantage iii attaching importance to this 
distinction : tli^A tragedies and tragicomedies belong essentially to 
the Bamo class-~'plays in Aj'hieh the romantic interest predominates ; 
Avhile, at the same time, though there may ho a difficulty, some- 
times, in draAving tljyc line betAveen tragicomedy and coaiedy, the 
latter, on the Avhole, is to be regarded as a distinct geiiUB, and may 
properly bo dealt Avilffi separately. , , ^ 

Apart, then, IVom comedy, the first production was prdbahly OTm 
Faiihfnll tShephvardesse, a pastoral drama by Fletcher alone. 
Though, snijcrior in liveliness of dramatic action to the Italian 
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pastoral dramas which served as its models, it was unsuccessful on 
the stage— a fact attributed by its author to the absence of that 
peculiar combination of 'mirth and killing’ intermixed with 
‘ Wliitsun ales and morris-dances ’ which the public exx>ected Irom 
a ‘pastoral tragicomedy.’ In respect of poetical beauty, /Vm 
Faitlifull Shepheardesse ranks very high, and Milton paid it the 
compliment of imitatioiuin CormtsK The greater part is in rime ; ' 
but the opening scenes are mainly in blank verse, and it is noticeable 
that here Fletcher does not display the metrical peculiarities which 
are a marked feature of his style elsewhere, a fact which, perhaps, 
should make us cautious in t]je application of metrical tests to 
the earliest plays of the series, though in The 3Iauks Tragedy 
Fletcher’s characteristics are already quite apparent. 

Philaster is said by Dry den to have^been the firaS j>lay whi(;h 
brought Beaumont and Fletcher into notice, and it certainly 
enjoyed great popularity. Its merits, both dramtitic and poeti(!al, 
are undeniable ; but the plot has been justly criticised l,>ecauHo of 
the too ready credence given by Philaster to the charge against his 
mistress. The character of Euphrasia-Bellario, who lbllow'.s in the 
disguise of a page the person to whom she is romantically attache{l, 
is, to some extent, a reproduction of Shakespeare’s Viola, and chxso 
resemblances have been noted between this play and others of 
Shakespeare; but the use which wo have here of surprise a.s a 
means of dramatic effect is highly characteristic of ihe autlmrs. 
The poetical merit of sevsral passages in Fhilastsr i.s^well known, 
and especially the description of the first finding of Bellario. 

The leading place among the dramas of Beaumont and Fletcher 
has always been held by The Maides Tragedy, and the justice of 
this popular judgment cannot reasoTiably be questioned. The plot, 
like those of PMtotcr and A King and no King, seems F) be of 
the authors’ own invention. The tragic situation, unplemsing as it 
may be, is admirably developed, and the two principal characters, 
the brother and sister Melantius and Evadue, are poweriully pre- 
sented and may fairly claim the merits of truth mid consistency. 
There is a certain weakness, however, in the character of Aminfur, 
whose reverence for the sacred name of king amounts to a di.scast' ; 
and Aspatia, in spite of the pathos of her situation and ihe imcticnl 
attractions with which she is invested, is lacking in rcserv'c mul 
dignity and- displays too much extravagance in seeking fu'r own 
death at the hands of Amintor. Little further fault is to bo fouiui 

1 As to the place of The Mithfull Shepheardeese in ^linglish rawtornl tiwma, of, iml 
omj>. xin, ^ ^ ‘ 
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with The Maides Tragedy, of which the action is develoi)ed in a 
series of scenes of great dramatic effectiveness, culminating in that 
between Melantius and Evadne at the crisis of the plot. Thp 
dramatists exhibit a true knowledge of human nature in showing 
us how the profligate effrontery of Evadne, against which the pure- 
minded Amintor is powerless, breaks down when confronted with her 
brother’s ruthless determination. Her sensuous nature is, at first, 
capable of being influenced only by physical terror, and it is through 
this motive that she is brought to realise the depth of infamy to 
which she has fallen. With equal truth, she is rei)resented as 
readily accepting the idea of blottiyg out her guilt by a deed of 
violent revenge, and as imagining that she will pave the way to a 
reconciliation with Amintor by a deed which merely strikes him 
with new horror. Some of the minor characters are excellently 
drawn, and the scene in which Melantius urges Callianax in the 
very presence of the king to yield up to him the keys of the fort 
has true comic humour, M’-hile, at the same time, it is strictly 
appropriafe to the plot and the characters. A good deal of 
imitation of Shakespeare is again ai)parent — especially iTi the cele- 
brated quarrel between Melantius and Amintor, which is partly 
suggested by that between Brutus and Cassius* in Julius Caesar. 

A King and no King, licensed for the stage in 1(511, was 
hardly less celebrated than The Maides Tragedy, and undoubtedly 
it displays dramatic power of a very high order. •The praise of 
this play nms(?>be qualified, however, by consideration of one capital 
fault. The supposed incestuous passion, with which the plot deals, 
in.stead of leading to a tragic catasti'opho, is fully condoned on the 
strength of a merely accidental discovery. Ai)art from this, the 
drama is admirable, In the vainglorious and passionate character 
of Arbaoes, we have an original creation of great merit, to which the 
blunt Mtxrdonius, witb his fearless plainspeaking, servos as an ad- 
mirable foil ; while Bessus, imitated, tq some extent, from Bobadill, 
is one of the most amusing specimens of his class. There is a 
concentrated pojver in the devolopmenC of this drama which creates 
a strong impression as to the dramatic ability of the authors, • 
though, for the reason which has been stated, the total result 
remains not altogether satisfactory. 

Cupid' sltevengeyfa,% perhaps, acted in 1012. The plot has been 
found fault with as based upon mythology ; but this does not seem to 
bo a valid objection here. Whatoter the iiiachineiyinaybe, we accept 
the actual I'csidts as tlie ijatural punishment of youthful arrogance, 
the brother and sister who have idanuod to i>u(; clown the worship 
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of love being themselves involved in ruin through their passion for 
unworthy objects. The real weakness of the drama lie.s in the want 
of concentration : the death of Hidaspes occurs in the .second act, 
laefore the main complication has been fully developed, and the 
death of her brother Leucippus at the end of the fifth act is, after 
all, accidental and unnecessai'y. The characters of Lenci|)pus and 
of Bacha are well sustained, and the scenes between them aro 
effectively conducted. In the disguises of Urania iind in the 
rescue of Leucippus' by the citizens, wc have a repetition of devices 
already used in Philaster. » 

Four Plays in One, of uncertain date, con8i.sts of an induction 
and four ^Triumphs’ — ‘of Honour,’ ‘of Love,’ ‘of Death’ and ‘of 
the former two, probably, by Beanmont and the latter two 
by Fletcher. Beaumont’s contributions are henj (fistinctly tlio 
more interesting and valuable. 

The Gaptaine is an ill constructed drama (avS the anthora seem 
to be aware), having two sets of characters with little eoiuiection 
between them. It has no merits sufficient to (:ompen.S'ate ibr the 
odiousnesB of the character of Lelia, whose conversion is not ren- 
dered in the least credible. The pIay,howcver, contains two clmnning 
songs, ‘Tell me, dearest, what is love,’ and ‘Away delights.' 

The Honest mans Fortune was played in ; but it contains 
no apparent trace of Beaumont’s style. Several authors — probably 
Tourneur, Massinger and Field— -were here co«cerue<l with Fletcher, 
and, between them, they, produced a piece of patcluvork ndiich is 
far from satisfactory as a drama, though particular scenes and 
speeches deserve praise. Fletcher’s part, apparently, is confined tt) 
the fifth act. To nearly the same date belongs the fi»t production 
of King Henry VIII, in which we find excellent work by Flctcdicr 
in compilation with that of Shalcespeare®, * / 

Bonduca, for which Fletcher was mainly rcsjumsible. is one 
of the most effective of the tragic romances. It is fimnded upon 
ancient British history ; but the materials are very frec'ly haiidh’r], 
the stories of Boadicca and Caractaeus being brouglif- info com 
,binaj;ion. The play presents a spirited succession of ciunj> and 
battle scenes, made interesting, firat, by the figures of Botidtica and 
her daughters, and thou by those of the heroic airacfacms and dm 
brave hoy Hengo— the latter an original creation of tiic dramatist, 
which stroi^gly engages onr sympathies. 

VOf. ajijfi, chap, iv, as to Pive Plays in One assigned on inHuftioicut grinanls to 
Thomas Heywoocl. 

Gf. ante, vol. v, chap, vm, p. 195, 
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Valmtinian, by Fletcher alone, is, iu some respects, the most 
typical example of his work in tragedy. The situation is admirably 
prepared in the first act, and the events are successfully conducted 
through the scenes of the second to a tragic climax in the thirdt 
From this point, however, the author’s desire to rouse interest by 
new and surprising developments gets the better of his feeling for 
dramatic propriety. A new series of events is introduced, for 
which we are totally unprepared; and the revolting treachery of 
Maximus towards his friend, together with the revelation of his 
selfish designs, sturns oui- sympathy away from tlie quarter to which 
it was at first directed, and leaves us finally puzzled and dissatisfied. 
Aecius, perfectly plainspoken to his sovereign on the subject of 
his vices, but steadily maintaining the principle of loyalty and 
discipline, is an excellent character, and by no means deserves 
the reproach of servility which was cast upon him by Coleridge and 
has been repeated by other critics. It may be added that this 
tragedy is exceptionally rich in beautiful lyrics. 

The dafb of Tim Bloo(hj Brother, or Hollo, Dulce of Normaridy 
is uncertain; but it was probably produced about the year 1616. 

It is an effective drama, and was reckoned by Ryiner with Philaster, 
The Middes Tragedy and A Khig arid no King,’m among the most 
celebrated tragedies of its age. Four authors seem to have been 
concerned in this play, and it is probable that the remarkable 
political reflections in the first scene /uf the fourth act are 
to be ascribed to Jonson. A small past only is by Fletcher, 
to whom, however, are due the striking scenes between Rollo and 
Edith in the third and fifth acts. Of the former of tlicse scenes, 
Coleridge rginarks that it exhibits ‘probably the gi-andeat working 
of passion in all Beaumont and Fletcher’s dramas’ ; the latter he 
criticises* geverely because of the momentary weakening of Edith’s 
resolve, comparing her with lady Anne in Richard III. But it is 
one thing for a woman to hesitate in the execution of her purpose 
to kill, becanso of the apparent repentance of her victim, and quite 
another for her to yield to flattery arid accept as a lovoi' the 
murderer of her husbiuid. Fletcher, Massinger and a third an fly n-, . 
apparently, took part in the tragedy of Thierry mid Thcodovcl, 
which probably belongs to the year 1617. Here, the purity ami 
.sclbsaorifice of Ordella are well contrasted with the wantonness 
and cruelty of Brimhalt, and the scene in the fo,urth act 
between Thierry and Grdella has been justly admired ‘ I have 
always contiidercd this to be the finest scone in Fletcher,’ 
is Lamb’s^ remark, followed, nevertholeBS, by critioiams of the 

K. I., VI. OH. v. . 9 
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conduct of it, slow and languid compared with Shakespeai e s 
best. 

The Queene of Goi’inth is a poor play. Tlie syrapatiiy wlucli 
Merione at first excites is totally destroyed by her subsequent 
behariour. The Loyal Subject, licen.sed in the autumn of 1(518, 
exhibits, in the person of its hero Archas, a partial repetition 
of Aecius. Like many of Fletcher’s plays, tliia is simply a 
dramatised romance, with no proper complication or re.solution. 
The story is interesting enough; but tlic disguise of young 
Archas serves no such useful purpose as to eom|:)ensate for its 
improbability, and the conversion of Boroskie can hardly bo called 
natural. 

The Knight of Malta has many of the elements of a fine drama, 
especially in the first and fifth acts, whicli are by an unknown 
author. The character of Oriana is exalted and yet human ; 
while Mountferrat is a genuinely romantic villain. But the de- 
vice of Miranda in fighting against Oriana’a champion, in order 
to save her credit by voluntary defeat, has no merit fixeept that 
of surprise. 

The plot of The Mad Lover is hopelessly absurd, and very 
deficient in respedt of unity ; but the courtship of Momnou is 
certainly amusing, and the conclusion of the play is well managed. 
There is a poor attempt at a fool, the only character of the kind 
in Beaumont and Fletcher’s plays. Women pleas'd is still more 
faulty in construction. , It contains two very distinct plots, with 
two separate sets of characters, which have little or nothing to do 
with one another, a practice too often followed in the later plays. 
There are some interesting scenes, but the drama cannot bo said 
to bo of much value as a whole. 

The tragedy of Sir John van Olden Barmvelt, by Fletcher and 
Massinger, has special interest as a dramatisation of contemporary 
history, and is remarkable „as an indication of tlie readiness with 
whicli these authors wore able to utilise such iaaterhd.s as 
presented themselves. If is a somewhat hasty piece of work, 
])rt)duccd in August 1619, and dealing iv'ith events w'hich liml 
taken place in May of the same year. The trial scene is 
rhetorically effective; but the character of Barnavdt is not 
represented in a suificiontly consistent manner, and tin,! nei'C'-;,-ii( y 
of repj’ofjuoing the actual course of events was not fav(.iiirat)te U> 
a strictly dramatic development. 

T/ic OustoniG of the Ooutitresj,hyMoidviY and Massingoi', Ibimfo h\ 
on the Persiles y 8igmnwfida olC^\mim,’n a drama, of eouHidor - 
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able merit, but unfortunately marred by grossness in some of the 
scenes. The scene in which Guiomar conceals the supposed slayer 
of her son is admirably managed, and the contrast of Zenocia an4 
Hippolyta is effiectiye ; but the conversion of Hippolyta is one 
of those sudden turns to which Fletcher too frequently sacrifices 
consistency of character. 

• It is doubtliil whether Fletcher had any-hand in The Lawe$ of 
Candy, and certainly no scene can be attributed to him as a whole. 
Massinger probably was the principal author, and the judicial 
pleading between father and son is quite characteristic of him. 
The double Marnage, by Fletcher apd Massinger, is a poor play, 
with a confused plot and no sufficient reason for the catastrophe. 
On the other hand, The False One, produced by the same authors 
at about the same time, is a drama of considerable interest, and 
contains much brilliant rhetoric, especially in the speeches of Caesar 
in the second act. At the same time, it cannot be said to have a 
genuinely dramatic structure, and, though the conclusion involves 
the death of several persons, the play, properly speaking, is not a 
tragedy. 

In the plays which immediately follow, romantic interest de- 
cidedly predominates. The Pilgrim, usually classed as a comedy, 
is, in fact, as Coleridge calls it, a ‘romantic entertainment,’ and one 
of considerable merit, though the high promise of the opening 
scenes is not fully kept. Wo could very well dispense with the 
madhouse ; but»thc public of that day evidently found such repre- 
sentations attractive. The Projihetessc, The Iskind Prineesse and 
The JSea Voyage have little merit as dramas, and such interest 
as they possess is duo partly to the remoteness from ordinary 
experience of the circumstances and localities represented. 

In The Beggars Bush, on the other hand, though the plot is 
romantic, the interest 'of the play depends not on this, but upon 
the attempt at a realistic representatioy of vagaliond life. In this 
it has distinct originality, and the authors have gone direct to 
native English sources. The liveliness and truth to nature of these 
scenes are sutticient to account for the exceptional popularity sf . 
the play. : ' 

The Lovers Progress is an iutevestiug drama, origiuallyj 
perhaps, by Fletcher, but extensively revised aud altered by 
Massinger. The play exhibits love and friendship in an, exalted 
and poetical manner : the speech of Claraiige near the beginning 
of the scjcond act, deseribhig hts friendship with Lidius, reads like 
a personal reminiscence by Fletcher of his own relations with 

: : • * 9—2 
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Beaumont. The ghost scene at the inn, which was greatly admired 
by Scott, has some comic humour, but serves chiefly to show how 
, incapable Fletcher was of dealing with the supernatural. The later 
a^ppeaii’ance of the ghost, which is moie inipi eSisii c, occuis in a 
scene which, in its present form, is due to Massingei. 

The Maid in the Mill, by Fletcher and William Rowlej--, is an 
ill constructed play, with some poetry, and some foirly gootl comfo 
business h 

A Wife for a Month, by Fletcher alone, has an ingeniously 
complicated plot, and is far superior in constructioK to most of the 
author’s dramatic romances^ Tlie rather unpleasant situation is 
developed with considerable power and skill, and the play contains 
many poetical passages. The immodest speeches of the ‘ chaste 
wife’ Evanthe, and the easy forgiveness of Frederick and his 
instruments of villainy, are characteristic of Fletcher. 

The vexed question of authorship connected with The Two 
Noble Kinsmen cannot hero be discussed. Fletcher’s contribution 
to tiiis fine heroic romance is, on the whole, of secontTary import- 
ance ; but one of his scenes, the last in the third act, is, dramatically, 
perhaps the most eflective in the play^. Loves FUgr image is 
a romance from dervantes, apparently rewritten by Shirley with 
insertions from Jonson’s New Inm, It has some merit as a story, 
and the serious scenes are unusually thoughtful. The Faire M'xvUh 
of the Line was produced after Fletcher’s death, and it is doubtful 
whether he had any band in it, for his style is rtot clearly i)er- 
ceptible in any scene. The plot, derived from Sitanisli soui’ces, is 
badly put together and extremely improbable. Another example 
of a drama wrongly ascribed to Beaumont and Fletcher in the 
seventeenth century is The Ooronation, whjich is contained In 
the folio of 1679, but is known to be by Shirley. Ori'^the otlier 
hand, A Woman, m' The Prince of Tarent, iiscribcd to 
Massinger, is, apparently^ in part by Fletcher, to whom wc 
may reasonably ascribe ^the whole of the third act, including 
the lively slavemarket scene, and a part of , the fourth. Tim 
• Fmthfd Friends, printed for the flrst time in 1812, has no 
Bufiicient claim to be included among Beaumont and Flefcclier’s 
works. 

The list of comedies begins with The IVoman ILtfcr, whi<tli, 
apparcntdy, is by a single author, and is now generally jittriluited 

: : , J : As. to the aistinctness of the shares of Fletcher and Bowloy in this t.lay, Mm uu(r, 
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to Beaumont alone. It exhibits strongly the influence of Jonsoii, 
and, though not a comedy of humours, in the full sense of the 
term, turns entirely upon the ‘humorous’ eccentricity of the^ 
principal character. This feature is still discernible, though 
much less obvious, in The, Scornfiil Ladie, an excellent comedy 
of its kind, dealing with English domestic manners. This was one 
of the most popular plays of the series, and exercised a considerable 
influence on the later comedy, especially by virtue of the character 
of the steward Savile, and his relations with his masters. The 
conversion of Moi’ccraft, which is criticised by Dryden as un- 
natural, is not really open to this^ objection. The usurer has 
become convinced by experience that what pays best is extrava- 
gance, and, therefore, he is following his natural instincts in 
becoming a prodigal. The mock heroic style, which is one of 
Beaumont’s characteristics, appeals, to some extent, in these 
comedies, and reaches full development in The Kniffht of the 
Bxirning Pestle, a masterpiece in its owi kind. The idea sug- 
gested by Don Quixote was here ingeniously and brilliantly applied 
to the purpose of ridiculing the taste of the city in drama — a fact 
which probably accounts for its being coldly received by the 
popular audietice before which it was first acted. Its comic merit® 
are, undoubtedly, of a high order, especially in the characteristic 
figures of the citizen and his wife and in their criticisms of the 
performance. 

In The Coxffomhc, we have a romantic cemedy with two distinct 
plots. For the Ricardo and Viola story, Beaumont is mainly 
responsible, and this little rt)mance is treated in a charming 
manner. The tinker and his trull are represented, probably by 
Fletcher,, witli cflec|ive realism, and the scenes at the farmhouse 
are interesting and natural. fSido b}" side Avith this, we have a 
comexly of intrigue, taken, perhaps, frf)m the Ourioso Impertinente 
of Cervantes. Some of Antonio’s tricl^a recall those of Loveless 
in The Seoruful Ladie. 

It cannot be»said with certainty that Beaumont had a i)art 
in any of the remaining cojnedies, and the genius of Fletcher, is • 
decisively dominant Irora this point onwards, thougli other uvritora 
sometimes Avorked Avith him. The faults of Ifleteher as a dramatist— 
looseness of construction and superficiality in character-care less 
fatal in comedy than in scjrious drama, while his abuBdance of 
lively in(;idcnt and Ids brilliant dialogue produce their Ml effecit, 
ISTovertluilc.^s, his coinedies,sulfer too frccpxently IVoni Avaht of vital 
connection hotAveen the various-intriguea utilised b.y the plot> and 
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even the best of them succeed rather by clever stagecraft than 
by genuinely artistic merit. 

^ Several of these plays may be classed together as exliibiting 
the Jonsonian principle of ‘humour,’ though hardly in the Jon- 
sonian manner. These are, especially. The Little French Lmtn/er, 
The Nice Valour and The Humorous Lieutcnmit. In the first, by 
Fletcher and Massinger, the character of La Writ, who gives 
title to the play, is genuinely comic, but not absolutely necessary 
to the plot. The Nice Valmir is a poor play, uotwitlistaading 
a confident assertion to the contrary in the eifilogue; but it 
contains several good lyrics^ including the song, ‘Hence all you 
vain delights.’ The Humorous Lieutenant, by Fletcher alone, takes 
its name, like The Little French Lawyer, from a charsicter whicli 
has no very essential connection with tjie principal plot. The part 
which concerns the lieutenant is pui-e farce, lively and amusing 
enough ; while, in the main plot, we have the romance of an un- 
usually attractive pair of lovers, though it must be remarked that 
their situation is a very improbable one. 

This combination, or juxtaposition, of a romantic wdth a comic 
plot, which has been noted as a frequent featui’e of the so-called 
tragicomedies, is exemplified, also, in The Spanish Curate, which 
consists, in feet, of a romance and a corned}', combined under 
a title which belongs properly to the comedy. We have here two 
distinct stories with very small connection betw'een them, though 
an attempt is made at the conclusion to unite '^them under a 
single moral lesson. Roughly speaking, it may he said that the 
romance is by Massinger and the comedy l:)y Fletcher : each is 
excellent, but the comedy is the better of the two. The character 
of the curate and his relations with his parishioners are presented 
with the greatest comic vigour, and the intrigue of Leandro and 
Aiparanta furaishes a good example of the maimer in which 
Fletcher anticipated the qpmedy of the Restoration. 

The cooperation of two or more dramatists was evid<mt!}' 
favourable to the production of tliis class of draipii. But tluu-e is to 
be,found, chiefly among the plays which are ascribed to Fh'tchcr 
alone, a type of pure comedy which is less liable to the charge of 
want of unity. Some of these plays, as Wit At severall WcajuniH, 
Wit Without Money, The Womans Pnse and The Niyhl-Waihr 
have Loijdon for their locality and repi'csent, more or less, ilu' 
manners of contemporary English, life.; : Wit At sfAnrall Wt'tlpOHS 
is a poor play, and the authorship is' very imcertaiu. b'it Withnut 
Money, by Fletcher alone, is much betteiv haviiig, at Ica-Nt, a 
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tolerably well connected plot and lively dialogue. The Womans 
Prize: or, The Tanner Tamed is a supposed continuation of the 
marriage experiences of Petruchio, the tamer of the shrew. Hi| 
Katharine being dead, he has been transplanted to English ground 
and is united in marriage to an English wife, who turns the tables 
upon him in an exhilarating manner. This comedy is a good 
Example of Fletcher’s more farcical style. • The Night- Walker, or 
the Little Theife has more of London local colour than any of the 
• rest, but this is probably to a great extent due to Shirley, who 
worked upon’ the play after Fleteher’s death. It is a lively 
comedy, but the plot is a tissue of improbable incidents, with 
melodramatic scenes of coffins and graveyards. 

Fletcher’s best comedies, however, are to be found among those 
of which the scenes are laid abroad and the jdots taken Irom foreign 
sources, while the manners are those of the society with which he is 
familiar. Monsieur Thomas can hardly be called a good play, though 
it has good scenes. The dilemma of the travelled young gentleman, 
who is obliged, at the same time, to convince his father that he 
is a rake and his mistress that he is a reformed character, has 
comic possibilities which are not quite effectively M’orked out. On 
the other hand, 2'he Chances and The Wild-Goose Chase stand in 
the first rank among Fletcher’s comedies, and in them we see, in 
full perlection, that lively and brilliant style of dialogue which 
gained him the reputation of uudei’standing the conversation of 
. gentlemen better than any other dramatist of his time. In Tlui 
Chances, there is a series of highly improbable incidents, derived 
from a novel of Cervantes; but the very name of the comedy 
suggests the idea of fortuitous complications, and the treatment is 
in accordance with^ this idea. The two young gentlemen, Don John 
and Dofi Frederick, are presented in a very lively and natural 
manner, and their landlady is a decidedly happy creation, for 
which, however, hints had been given by Cervantes. The 
Wild-Goose Chase, again, has good characterisation and a well 
managed plot, J;hough the tricks to* catch Mirabel are rather 
too palpable, and his final .yielding not quite natural. Of this jjay, « 
the aetoi's who first publislied it record that, notwithstanding his 
innate modesty, the author, when ho saw it performed, could not 
forbear to join in the general applause. It is the original of 
Farqulmr’s comedy The Incoustant. Of all Fletcher’ii comedies, 
Itide a Wife And hme a Wife is that which was most popular 
and kei)tthc stage longest, and it is cevtiiiidy a very good s])oclmcn 
of its kind. Its two plols are refieonahly well connected, the 
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characterisation is firm and good and^ several of the scenes, 
especially that in which Leon asserts himsell, are, dramatically, 
pry effective. The underplot is amusing, but less so than tlie 
novel of Cervantes from which it is taken. 

Loves Cure, or The Martial Maid apparently contains little or 
nothing which can be ascribed to Fletcher. It i.s not without 
merit, if we concede the very improbable situation upon which iti 
action depends; but the merit, perhaps, is chiefly due to ij, Spanish 
original, though it seems unlikely that this original was the 
comedy of Guilliin de Castro which deals with tlm same story. 
The Noble Gentleman and 2'hp Elder Brother were lioth produced 
upon the stage after Fletcher’s death. The former is a rather poor 
play, and has no apiiarent traces of his liand ; the latter, one of 
the best comedies of the series, is by Fletcher and Massinger. 
The construction is good and the characterisation excellent. 


It was said by Dryden in An Essay of Dramatieh Poesy that 
in Beaumont and BTetcher’s iilaya the English language perhaps 
arrived at its highest perfection ; and certainly, for {Hirity of phra.se 
and vocabulary, for simplicity of expression and for alisence of 
conceits and violent metaphors, they present an admirable model 
both of the more poetical and the more familiar style of dramatic 
expression. This merit of style was recognised by tlioir contem- 
poraries, especially with regard to Fletcher, as we see from the 
prologue to The Qhanees and in comj)liments Tanch as are 
addressed to him in the next generation by Berkenhead, 

No saragre me(iaplioi‘.s (tliinga riuloly grwU) 

Thou dost display, wor biiUjhoi' a conceit : 

Thy nerves have beauty which iuvatlc.s and (•luirras. 

Loots like a prinoess hariiCKs’d in I>t'ight "ai'ins. 

' # 

But the praise must also bo shared by Massinger, whose poetical 
eloquence contributes much to the grace of stylo whicli churac- 
terises the later romantic plays mentioned in tins cha{)ter, and 
who may he said to ha/e taken the place of Beaumont by 
..Fletcher’s side in this respect, thongh. inferior to him in coij- 
striictive skill and in power of dramatic presontetlon. It is 
probable that the popularity of Beaumont and h'lctidicr on 
the stage in the latter part of the century, together with l!m 
acceptance^ of their langiiage by .Di^den as a standard (jf })uru 
English, had nioie influence than is; commonly acknowledged upon 
the development of English style during that period in the dirs'ci um 
of classical simplicity. 
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List op the plays which have been axtbi'btited to Beaumont and 

FlETCHEKj in API'IIOXIMATELY CHRONOI.OGICAE OllDEH, WITH INDICATlONa 
OF THE PROBABLE AUTHORSHIP OF THE PLAYS AND OF THE SEVERAL POBTTONS 
OF THEM, AND ALSO OP THE CHIEF SOURCES FROM WHICH THEIR PLOTS ARB 
DERIVED. 

In cases where no source is mentioned, ^lonc is certainly Itnoum. Where 
no date of printing is given, it mny he assumed that the play was first 
printed in the folio of 1647. 

The Woman Hater, entered in Stationers’ i-eg'istor, 20 May 1607; printed 
1607. Beaumont. Plot, partly from Panins Jovius, f)e Ito7nams Piscihns, 
cap. V. 

The Faitlifull Shepheardesse, printed lieforo May 1610. Pletclior. Some 
traits suggested by Tasso’s A mhita and Guarlni’a Fastor Fido. 

The Knight of the Burning Pestle, perhaps aeted at >Vhitcfriars, 1609; 
printed 1618, Chiefly Beaumont. General idea suggested by Don Quixote, 
though this is denied by the publisher. 

The Scornful Ladle, acted 1609 or 1610; printed 1616. Beaumont and 
Fletcher. 

The Coxoomba, first acted prolmbly 1610. Beaumont and Floteher. For 
the story of Antonio, ef. Greene’s Philomela and El Cnrioso Impertinente 
in Don Quixote. 

Philastex, acted proh.Thly 1610 (bnt the supposed referonce.in 'The Scourge 
of Folly is (loul.(|)tful) ; printed 1620. Mainly Beaumont; Floteher, iiorliaps 
act V, sc, 3, 4 and detached passages elsewhere.* 

The Maides Tragedy, acted probably 1611; printed 1619. Beaumont, 
acts I, IT, m, IT, so. 2, act v, sc. 4 ; Fletcher, act iv, sc. 1, act v, sc. 1, 2, 3. 

A King and no King, liconsed 1611; printed 1619. Beaumont, nets r, ii, 
HI, IV, SC. 4, act V, sc. 2, 4; Floteher, acts iv, sc. 1, 2, 3, act v, sc. 1, 3. 

Cupidls perhaps acted al. court, Jan. 1612; printed 1615. 

Beaunionteand Fletcher. From Sidimy’s Arcadia, hk. ii. 

Fgur Plays, or Morall flcprcsctUations, in Onex no indication of date. 
Beaumont probably wrote the iiuliietion and the first two Triumphs, Floteher 
the rest. The Triumph of Honour, partly fi»m Ohaueer, of Love, Boeeaccio, 
Decameron, day v, nov. 7, of Death, ef. Palace of IHensure, bic i, nov, 42, 
of Time, iirobably suggested by Lucian’s dialogue Timon. 

'The Captaine, aeted at court early hi 1613. Plelicher and another, perliaps 
Massinger, ‘ * 

'The Maslm of the Gentlemen of G-rayes-hme, and the Inner-'I'emple, . 
performed Feb. 1613; printed probably 1613. Beaumont, 

King Henry VI If, acted Juno 1613; printed in the Shakespeuro ftilio, 
1623. Shakespaare and Fletcher, perhap.s revised by Massinger. 

'The Honest mams Fortnne, acted 1613; licensed again, pridiably with, 
alteratioim, 1624. Apparently by four autliors, divided perhap.s as follows! 
Tourneur, act i; Massinger, net m, so. 1; Field, net jv; Flfiteheiv'act v; the 
rest doubtful. The very disliut-tive niotrical style of net j is like that of The 
Atheisfs 'Wugedie, the only extant. play published witli TotirnoiiFs name. 
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The style of Field resembles somewhat that of Beiuiinont. The same story 
is found in Heywood’s History of Wo7nen, printed 1()24. 

Wit At severall Weapons, date unknown. Probably Middleton and 
Bowley. 

Tho 7 iicis (iilso known <is F'ctther^s ottvii unto nncortfim 5 

printed 1639. Fletcher. Partly from the Astr6e of d’UrK, vol. ii, published 
1610. 

The Tragedie of Valenthiimi, not later than 1614 (by list of actors)^. 
Fletcher. From the AsU'%e, vol. ii, bk, xii. 

The Tragedie of Bonduca, not later than 1614 (by list of actors). 
Fletcher and, perhaps, Field (e.j/. act ii, sc. 1 and act iv, sc. 4). Holinahcd; 
some traits perhaps from The Valiant Welshman. 

Wit Without Money, eoonnV&v iirinted 1630. Fletcher. 

The Wo7nans Prize: or, The Tamer Tamed, Anio unknown. Fielcher. A 
sequel to Shakespeare’s Taming of the Shrew. 

The Bloody Brother-, or B,ollo,Dulie of Normandy, date imcovtnin ; printed 
1639 (‘by B. J. F.’) and 1640 (‘by John Fletcher’). Probably four authors: 
Massinger, acts i, v, sc. 1; Fletcher, act n, sc. ,3, act in, sc. 1 (part), ‘3, act v, 
so. 2; Jonson, act ii, so. 1, 2, act iv, sc. 1, 2; Field, act in, sc. 1 (except scene 
of Eollo and Edith), act iv, sc. 3. 

The Queene of Corinth, prob.ably 1617 (allusion to (loryate’s G-recting 
(1616), act III, go. 1). Fletchei', Massinger and a third author. Based on a 
commou story, cf. Gesta Itomanonmi, tale 4; not taken from La Fuerzn de 
la sangre of Corvantoa. 

Thierry and Theodoret, probably after April 1617 ; printed 1621, Fletcher, 
act I, so. 1, act ii, so. 2, act iv, so. 1, act v, so. ‘2; Massinger, act r, sc. 2, act ii, 
so. 1, act IV, sc. 2; a third author, acts in and v, sc. 1. Historical luisis; 
immediate source, perhaps do Serros, The name do Yitry seems to mdicato 
an allusion to the death of marshal d’Anere, April 1617. 

The Loyal Subject, licensed Nov. 1618. Fletclier. (The plot of .Hey- 
wood’s Boyall King and Loyall Subject, from Painter, hk. ii, nov. 4, lui-sonly 
a slight resemblance to thisvstory.) 

The Knight of Malta, 1618 or the beginning oi' 1619 (by li.st of actors). 
Fletoher, acts n, iii, so. 1, act iv, so. 2, 3, 4; Mas.singer, act in, sc. 3, act iv, 
sc. 1(?); third author, acts i, v. The style of the third author is .Hoinewhat 
like that of Field, but better than bis usunl work. 

The Mad Lover, before March 1619. Fletcher. 

The Humorous LieutenaJit, 1619 (by list of actors). Fleteluu'. Partly 
fi*om Plutarch, lives of Polopidas and Demetrius, A somewhat fuller t«<Kt 
than that of the folios was printed by Dye® in 1830 from a MS hi whldi tlio 
phiy is entitled iJewciriMJ' 

Sir John vati Oldest Bamavelt, acted 1619; printcrl 1883. Flel cher and 
Massinger. Founded on the events of May 1619. 

Wome>t pleafd, 1619 or 1620 (by list of aotors), Fleleher. From the 
Hi^toria deAurelio y de Ysabela, of Juan do Flores, of whieh Hevenil tnwj«- 
latious wore current, combined with Clianeor’s Wife of ButPs Tale. For 
various scenes of the underplot, cf. Boeeaccio, Deeameroti, day vn, nov. 6, 8, 
and day vm, nov. 8, ; 

The Cusio7)ieof the Countrev,l^l2 avl^2i). .Fletcher, acts i, in, sc. 1,2,3, 
act IV, sc. 3, 4, aet vi se. 5 (part); Massinger, acts n, nr, se. 4, ft, act iv, <.c. 1,2, 
act V, sc. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 (part). Two principal olomente of the plot nre from 
Cervantes, Trahdjos de Persiles y Sigistimiula (Eng. fnins. ,Sluti<mei-»’ 
register, 22 Fob. 1619), bk. iiij chap. 6, and lik. iv, chap.s. 6-l(), (iml tnosl of 
the names .are from this romance, but some applied dilTerent !y, 

. The Little .French Lawyer, 1619 or 1620. Fleleher, ncis n,' in, sc. 2, 3, 
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acts IV, V, sc. 1 («), 2, 3; Massinffcr, acts r, iii, sc. 1, act v, sc. 1 (6). Partly 
from part ii of Guzman de Alfarache (vol. i, chap, 4), or from a similar story 
elsewhere. 

The Zatoes of Candy, about 1620. Probably Massinger and anothsr 
author (not Fletcher') Partly from Cinthio, Hecatonimithi, dec, x, iiov. 9. 

The False One, about 1620. Fletcher, acts rr, iii, iv; Massinger, acts i, v. 

The double Marriage, about 1620. Fletcher, acts n, iir, so. 2, 3, act iv, 
sc. 3, 4, act V, sc. 1; Massinger, aots i, iii, sc, 1, act iv, sc. 1, 2, act v, sc. 2, 3. 
For the plot, cf. Gesta Romanorwm, iale 5. 

The Pilgrim, acted at court, Ohristmas 1621. Fletcher. Perhaps iiartly 
from d’Audiguier, Les dwerscs fortunes de Pamphile et de Nise (1614), 
which, again, is from Lope do Vega’s roinaneo El Peregrine en su patricf, 
but the resemblance is only in trilling details, and there may be no connection. 

The Wild-Goose Chase, acted at cour^ 1621; printed 1652. Fletcher. 

The Island Princesse, acted at court, 1621. Fletcher. From La Congidsta 
de las Islas Malucas by Bai’t. do Argensola, printed 1609; but Fletcher 
deviates from his source in acts iv and v. 

The Beggars Bush, acted at court, 1622, but produced probably some time 
earlier. Fletcher, act it, sc. 1, 2, acts iii, iv; Massinger, acts r, ir, sc, 3, act v. 

The Prophetessc, licensed 14 May 1622. Fletcher, acts i, in, v, sc. 3; 
Massinger, acts ii, iv, v, sc. 1, 2, Partly historical: the story of Diocletian 
and the prophetess is told by Vopiscus. 

The Sea Foytige, licensed 22 June 1622. Authors doubtful: considerable 
portions of aots i and iv are by Fletcher, but no scene, as we have it, can be 
attributed wholly to him; it is doubtful whether Massinger had any share: 
the metre, gener.ally, is very defective. 

The Spanish Curate, licensed 24 Oct. 1622, Fletcher, acts ii, iii, sc. 1, 2, 4, 
act IV, sc. 3, 5, 6, 7, act v, sc. 2; Massinger, acts i, iir, sc. 3, act iv, sc. 1, 2, 4, 
act V, sc, 1, 3 (Massinger deals with the main plot, and Fletcher with the 
nnderplot). From Gerardo the Unfortunate Spaniard, a translation, 
published 1622, of the (i)rose) romance by Gonzulo do OcBpedos y Moueses, 
entitled Poemrt%tragico del Espahol Gerardo^ The situation in the main 
plot, of Don Ilcnriqne, Don Jamie, etc., is from the conclusion of the first 
part of Gerardo, pp. 231 ff. (ed. 1622), but the Ihinl development is ditferent; 
the plot of Leandro, Lopez, etc. follows closely the story told by Leandro in 
the second part, pp. 246-26(), omitting the eonelusion ns supiilied by 
Violante. 

The Maid in the Mill, licensed Aug. 1623, ns by Fletcher and W. Itowley. 
Fletcher, •acts i, in, sc. 2, 3, act v, sc. 2 (a). From Gerardo, pp. 394-418, with 
change of conclusion, and Painter, hk. ii, nov. 22. 

The Lovers Progress, end of 1623 (by list of actors); the original play 
was, iierhaps, The Wandering Lavers, licensed 6 Dec. 1623 as by Ploickor. 
In its present form it has been revised by M^issingor (see iirologne), and this 
being a case of ri^'ision and not eooperntion, mixed work is to bo exiieeted 
and oomirs frefjuently. Acts, iv and v are almost entirely by Massiiiger.*, 
From d’Audignier, //wfOMv; tragicomique de nostre temps sous les noms da 
Lysgndre et de Caliste, 1616. 

A Wife for a Month, licensed 27 May 1624 (the name of Tpoley among 
the actors is probably a mistake for Lowin). Flotclior. 

Rule a Wife And have a Wife, lieensod 19 Oot. 1624, printed 1640. 
Flotoher. The underjiiot is from Ceiwantes, .F/ Casamiento entiahpso (Uav, 
Exempt,). 

The Tiro Noble Kinsmen, date rincortaiii; printed aA by Fleischer and 
Shalccspeare, 1,634-. Flotoher wrote act ir, sc. 3, 4, 5, act IH, sC. 3, 5, 6, 
act* IV, sc.' 1, “, ,'vct V, 81), 2, and parts of other scones, From t/haucer’s 
Knight’s Tglv, * , 
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The Nice Valour, or, The passionate Mad-man, in i(t! pr<'H«nt foi-in not 
earlier than 1624 (allusiona in act v, se. 3), l)ut the play bears marks of revision, 
and was, perhaps, originally much earlier, i'lcteher and anoiher, i)orhapH 
Bowley, but Fletcher’s part is much altered. 

The Chances, acted 1625 or 1626 (after Fletcher’s death, s(h> prologue). 
Fletcher, but probably touched here and there by another hand, e,//. in act i, 
se. 1, 9, act ii, sc. 4. From Cervantes, La Sehora Cornelia {Noe. E.vcmpl.). 

The Elder Brother, acted after Fletcher’s death (sise prologne), print ed^ 
1637. Fletcher, acts ii, in,lv; Massinger, nests i, v. Sonree eoiuieefed Avilli 
that of Calderon’s later drama, Be una causa ehu efcctos. 

The Faire Maide of the Inne, licensed 22 Jan. 1626. Massinger and another 
(not Fletcher). The disowning of Ce.sario by his motlnsr is prolsnbly taken 
from La Cour Sainte of Nicolas C!aua.sin, piihlished in 162t (not 1632, as 
stated by Koeppel). The plot of tjjie play does not at all i'os(>inhle the story 
of La ilusfre Fregonu. of Cervantes. 

The Noble Gentleman, licensed 3 Feb. 1626 a.s by Fletelier, lie may have 
planned the play and witten some passages, hut no complete secno can bo 
attributed to him. 

Loves Cure, or The Martial Maid, date nneeri ain but not oarlicr than 
1622 in its present form. No scone can lie attrihuUid to Fletcher; Mm-isingor 
probably wrote acts i, iv, v, se. 1, 2. There is no real ground for the sug- 
gestion (by Stiefel, A. L.) tliat this play is taken from the Spanish emtuuly by 
G-uilMii de Castro, La fuerza de la co.stttmbre. The two dramas are founded 
on the same story, hut the treatment is entirely different. 

I'he Night- Walker, or the Little Theife, licensed as eorveetod by Shirley, 
11 May 1633; printed 1640; the original ploy was, perhaps, ns early os 1614. 
As it stands, the flrst throe acts are by Fletcher, with revision, and the last 
two by Shirley, who must have rewritten this part of the play. 

Loves Pilgrimage, revived 1635, with nlteralions, perhaps liy Shirley, In- 
ehicling some matter from J onson’s Neio Inne. Fletcher appears most markedly 
In act I, so. 2, acta h and in. I’rom Cervante.s, Las dos Don ccllri.s (Noi\ E.vempl . ). 

A Very Woman, or The Prince of Tarent, licensed 1634; printed as 
Massinger’s, 1655, and never included among Boumiiont and Jflefeher’s plays. 
As we have it, it is revised from an earlier drama (see prologoo); Fletcher 
was probably the author of nets in and iv, so. 1, 3. It is commonly identided 
with A WomaPs Plot, acted at court 1621, because of the entry in kStationere’ 
register, 9 Sept. 1653 of ‘A Very Woman or The Woman’.-i Plot,’ but lb is 
second title has no justification in the play, and iw, perhaps, a miHlakr. 

The Coronation, printed in the folio of 1679, i.s by Shirley, The JVidou', 
attributed in the quarto to Jonson, Fletcher and Mahlleton, is iirohalily by 
Middleton. 


The Faitltful Friends entered in Stationers’ ri'glsfcr, 29 .Jmie liitio 
as by Beaumont and Flelcher, mid first iirintcd in Webei-’s eilitimi, 1S!2; but 
it is not. likely that they had any share in it. 

The following appear to be lost: 2 'he Hutory of Cardenio, enievviA in 
Stationers’ register, 9 Sept. 1653 as by Fletcher tuid Rhaia: ami, 

the same as the Cardenes, Cafdema or CWtoto, which iva-s aeled nl cmirt, 
1613; Jhc Jeweller of entered Slat ienei's’ register, s Aitril 

1664 as by Fletelier, Field and MasBinger, iirohahly pnalueed about itiiti- 
A Woma,i\fPlot, acted at court, I62I5: the Devil of Dun-gate, Vuiri 
put to Use, ‘written by E’lotcher,’ iiientioned as a new play in llerberi'e 
official roglater, IV Oct. 1623; .^4 Right Womans entered in Sf at bmer.-.’ reglst m-, 
29 June 1660 as by Beaumont and Fletcher ; Mador, King of Unat Britain , 
attr^uted to Beaumont,, StatiOnors’ register, 29 June, 16(io. These two InUee 
attributions must be regarded as very doubtful, ' 
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PHILIP MASSINGER 

Every biographer of Philip MasBiiiger must echo the frecpieiitly 
repeated complaint that wo know very little about the life of many 
of the chief dramatists of the times of Elizabeth and the first tAVO 
StcAvart kings. We may consider it an exceptional good fortune 
that Ave knoAv at least the chief facts of Massinger’s early 
days — that he Avas born at Salisbury in 1583, the son of Arthur 
Massinger, Avho, in some manner, was intimately connected with 
the ‘noble family of the Herberts,’ to use Philip’s oAvn expression, 
and Avho Avas evidently highly esteemed by his employers ; that 
his baptism took place on 24 November 1503, and that he Avas 
entered on 14 May l(i(»2 at St Alban hall in the university of 
Oxford. In KlOfi, he left the university t()r unexplained reasons 
Avithout having taken his degree. Prom Oxford he came to 
London, Avhcre we lose sight of him for many yeai's as totally as 
of the great immigrant from Stratford-on-'Avt)n al)OH(itAventy years 
befoi'e. 

One fact, hoAvevcr, stands out clearly — that Massinger’s 
London career Avas far from prosperous. AVhen Ave hear of 
him again, in KlLl or 1(514, Ave find him already immersed in 
those fkiancial difficulties Avhich remained the heavy burden 
of his life. He rea|)pearH as one of the three signatories of a 
petition for the loan of five pounds, , addressed to that poAverful 
personage to Avhom many needy dramatists used to look more 
or less hopefuily — the theatrical manager and broker Philip 
HensloAve. In a fcAv additional Avords, Massinger pathetically cfills*" 
him his ‘true loving friend,’ and the joint request Avas granted. 
There Avas a similar pleading in 1016. 

As in the case of this epistle to HensloAve, most of the first 
dminatic ventures of Massinger seem to have been *joint pro- 
ductions. The first time AA'e meet his name in pj-mt, on the 
titlo-page of an evidently successful drama, AVe find it coupled 
Avith thoiiunne of an older atql very popular dramatist. In 1022 
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waa published The Virgin Martir, a Tragedy, uTitten ])y Philip 
Massinger and Thomas Dekker. But Delcker, whose poetical 
tamper was different from Massinger’s, was neither his first nor 
his most important fellow worker, A good many years before 
the composition of The Virgin Martir, he must have fallen under 
the sway of John Fletcher. It is a curious fact that no early 
edition of any one of those dramas which have been recognised ai? 
the joint labours of Fletcher and Massinger makes the sliglitest 
reference to the participation of the younger dramatist ; all were 
printed as by Fletcher alone. Massinger seems to have been {piitc 
content to leave the risk and the glory to his teaclier ; so far as 
we know, he never protested against the omission of his name 
on the title-pages of the dramas printed during his lifetime. 
However, one of his most enthusiastic benefactors and friends. Sir 
Aston Cockayne, repeatedly insisted oh the fiict of Massinger’s 
cooperation with Fletcher — an assertion M'hich, in the case of a 
considerable number of Fletcheriau plays, has received support 
fi-om the philological researches of later times. And that he was 
buried in Fletcher’s gi-ave, probably by his own M'ish, may bo 
taken as a striking proof that no coldness had arisen between 
Massinger and the man with whom ho had associated in the 
early years of his dramatic writing. 

We are not able to fix the time when Massinger ventured to 
present himself as an independent author to the public of the 
metropolis; but we may assume that this did not«liappen much 
before the end of the second decade of the seventeenth century. 
For the ensuing period of his life we possess a considerable number 
of direct utterances of his own, the authenticity of wltich is not 
to be questioned, but the biographical value of whicb is .somewhat 
impaired by their official character and by the consideratioi! neces - 
sarily shown in them for the position and Icnling's of the lau-iinns 
addressed. These utterancjjs consist in the dedications prefixed 
by Massinger to the ten dramas published by Inm.solf. hi these 
letters, ilassinger’s prose appears to the greatest !]i,dvaiitagc ; it, is, 
-periiaps, a little pompous now and thcgi, but it is chuir and per- 
fectly free from .Euphuistic tricks of .style. 

Much less pleasing arc the glimpses of the pcjcfc’.s [)ri','afc life 
afforded by these doeiiincnts. Botli the first dedication, pia-ccding 
The Duke^of Milkdue (1G23), and the last, comjjo.scd for The 
Unnatnrnll Combat in 10:59, about aycar bef(.u'e his dujith, c.vliibil 
the poet as much dissatisfied with his vocation tis a di’amatic. ^vrit(')•, 

He speaks of the misfortunes which cast him on this (jimrse /irifi 
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numbers himself among those whose ‘necessitous fortunes’ made 
them choose poetry as their profession. Complaints about the 
neglect which his age sliowed to the ‘contemned sous of the 
Muses,’ and about his 0 ™ depressed circumstances, protestations 
that he could never have lived without the lielp of those kind 
patrons who endeavoured ‘to i*ebuild the ruins of demolished 
poesy’ and declarations of his gratitude and*his devotion, are inter- 
mingled in these epistles with rarer outbursts of consciousness of 
his poetical powers, remarks about the intrinsic value of Ids works 
and hints that there were some eminent men wlio ‘have not 
thought themselves disparaged, I dare not say honoured, to be 
celebrated the patrons of my humble studies.’ 

Two of the dedications show tliat the poet did his best to keep 
up that connection with the Pembroke family which he I’egarded 
as a paternal inheritance. In 1624, he dedicated his tragi- 
comedy The, Bond-Man to the younger brother of the third earl 
of Pembroke — Philip Herbert, earl of Montgomery — with respectful 
allusions to the many happy years his fatlicr had spent in the 
service of that honourable house ; and, nine years later, in 163.% 
he recommended his famous comedy A New Wa.i/ to Pay Old 
Debts to the favouralde acceptance of Montgomery’s son-in-law, 
Robert Dormer, earl of Carnarvon, in very humble and com- 
plimentary terms. Besides these dedications, two of his rare 
nou-draraatic poems refer to members of the same, family. One 
of these poems is a poetical supplication of uncertain date, 
addressed to the ‘Earl of Pembroke, Lord Chamberlain.’ The 
earl’s Christian name is missing ; but the whole tenor of this 
petition leads to the conclusion that it was meant to reach 
the ear of the third earl of Pembroke, the William Herbert 
freipiently mention'ed in biographies of Shakespeare, who had 
becu appointed lord' chamberlain in 1(516. It is to be feiirod, 
however, that this most persuasive poetical begging -letter, in 
which Massinger speaks of Ins ‘ trod-dowu poverty,’ had not the 
desired ellect ; for, had the earl pr(>v6d kind, Massinger would 
assuredly have sliown his gratitude by dedicating one of hia lafer , 
dramas to this powerful nobleman. There is an old tradition 
that William Herbert had been the protector of young Maasingei’ 
during the years of his university life, but had witlidra wu his 
helping hand later, for unknown reasons, ‘fliia rumpur is not 
verified by the epistle in question, the manuscript of which was 
rediscovered luit a lew years ago ; for it contains lio refcrcncc 
to tbrmor bonofits received by tJie poet,. 
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The other poem, with the motto Sero sed ««««, « an dcy on 
the death of Charles, lord Herbert, third sou of 1 hdip Hcrber , 
who after the death of his brother, m 1630, had ba;oiuc lourth 
earl’of Pembroke. The poet blames himself lor having remained 
silent on the occasion of the wedding of this unfortunate joiing 
nobleman, which had taken place at Christmas 1(534, a few weeks 
only before his early death at Plorence in Jiuiiuiry lC)3a ; and lie 
evidently tries to compensate for this sin of omission by courtly 
flattery in a funeral poem, the most undigiiified of all his compo- 
sitions and a striking contrast to the above mentioned siii>pbcation, 
m which the poet declares that neither a pension nor a place could 
induce him ‘to part with his "own candour 1 ’ It is stated that this 
fourth earl of Pembroke granted him an annuity of £30 or £40 
with reversion to his widow. 

The dedications and poems make us' acipiainted ivith numerous 
members of the nobility to whom Massinger felt liimself Iioitnd l\>r 
benefits' received, or whom he wished to niinilicr anumg his iiatrons. 
About bis relations to his literary contemporaries we gain very 
little information from Massinger biniBeli', and not much more 
from other sources. One of his shorter poems is uddrcs.He{l to 
James Smith, an obscure clerical poet, whom he praises as the 
author of a ‘neat’ poem, calling liim, after the fashion of Ben 
Jonson, his ‘son.’ One of the many dramas of James Shirley, 
entitled The .Ch'cite/id Servant (ItiJO), MaH.4ii]gcr u.shercd in by 
some commendatory verses, whose well iveiglicd, and ciU'cfully 
worded praise leaves a deeper inipre.ssion than the customary 
hyperboles of similar compositions. Among the {)octs wlio did 
him a similar service at the publication of his own dramas, we 


find, together with Shirley, Massinger’s otlier fellow (IramatiHls 
John Ford, Thomas May, Thomas Gotfo aiur Ids faithft'd friend 
and fervent admirer Sir Aston Cockayne. * . 

Massinger is said to have been married: a Mis.sM4iis.singt*r, 
who died in 1762, claimed a direct descent from him. But all 
the other circumstances of his lifo, which seems^^to liave had i{s 
fuU share of cares besides ceaseless work, arc hidden iVma us. 1 le 
died in March 1640 and was buried on the IBth of that mouth in 
the churchyard of St Saviour’s church in Boutlnyark, ahcie John 
Gower had also found his resting place. 

Massinger’s dramatic apprenticeship, the periotl td lus col- 
laboration with otheiy; dramatists, especially with I’ictchcr. lum, 
of late, irequently attracted the attention of ISngli^h 
Their investigations have resulted in a groat incrcHKC of ihe imiubcr 
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of plays foi* which this cooperation is to be assumed. At the 
time of the publication of the first collected edition of Beaumont 
and Fletcher’s works, in 1(547, Cockayne blamed the editor oa 
account of the injustice towards Fletcher implied in the title, 
inasmuch as Beaumont had written but few of those dramas. As 
Massinger’s friend, Cockayne availed himself of this opportunity 
t*o inform the world of another noteworthy fact about which the 
editor had been silent : he pointed out that Massinger also had 
to claim a partnership ‘in other few,’ adding that he got this 
information from ‘Fletcher’s chief bosom friend’ — possibly from 
Massinger himself. Not content witluCockayne’s few plays, modern 
enquirers have traced the hand of Massinger in about twenty pieces 
of the Fletcherian scries. It cannot be denied that the modern 
method of settling questions of doubtful authorship is- sometimes 
purely subjective, and many discrepancies have, accordingly, to be 
noted between the conclusions reached by difterent scholars. But, 
in Massinger’s case, the task was facilitated by a striking peculiarity 
in the writer. Massinger is afflicted with the itch of iteration to 
an exceptional degree : his repetitions of the same phrases and 
similes are countless. Wherever such marks appear in gi'cat 
numbers, Massijiger’s cooperation may safely be held to bo very 
likely. On the other liand, it is not to be doubted that, in all their 
joint compositions, the older and more experienced Fletcher was 
the leading spirit, the chief builder, to Avhose directions Massinger 
had to attend. • That, no doubt, is the reason why he never himself 
thought of proclaiming his partnership to the world \ 

A second, much smaller, group of plays consists of those which, 
in tlie old prints, are assigned to Msissinger and some other 
dramatist. The oldest of these pieces seems to be the amusing 
comedy culled The, Old Law. Though published very late, in 1(550, 
as the work of Massinger, Middleton and William Rowley, the 
mention of the year 1599 in the diah?gue of this piece seems to 
prove that it was composed several years before the beginning of 
Massinger’s draimitic career. It is just possible that he revised 
the old play ; but, if he did so, he carefully abstained from aiTy 
mateiial alterations. No trace of his individual style is to be 
discovered in the existing text. 

Not the slightest doubt, on the contraiy, can bo entertained 
concerning Massinger’s cooperation in two other plays (sttributed 
to Mm and Dokker and Eleld respectively on the title-pages of th©; 

> A0 to tljo pwbftblo ahai'BS of Massinge* ftud Elotohor jceBpoettvslyia tho driunaB ia 
wliioh they cojlaborftted, seo ttpjteudix to oh»p. V. 

K. If. VI. ^ till, VI. • - , ' » lb 
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old prints. Both plays were published iii the lifetime of tho 
three authors : the coarse, but by no means iuefte<,;tive legendary 
drama The Virgin Martir, in 1(522, as the work of Mitssinger and 
Dekker, and, in 1(532, the imprc8.sivc tragedy The Fatitll Dowry, 
assigned to him and Nathaniel Field, his old friend, the writer of the 
letter to Henslowe signed also by Mas.siiiger and Dabonn;. 1 nfcornal 
evidence corroborates 'the statements of the printers. As to the 
scenes of Massinger and those of Dekker, even a earedess reader 
must be struck by the diil'erence of elmriuder l)et\v een them' ; but 
it is a more delicate task to distinguish Ijctween tliu work of 
Massinger and that of Fiohi 

Massinger’s name alone fronts the ten plays, published within 
the period 1(523 to 1(>3(), for which he wrote hi.s dedientions, and 
four other plays, posthumously printed in 1(555 and 1(553. One 
of the three dramas which appeared together iji 1(555, entitled 
A Very Woman, or The Prinee of Tarent, is regarded, hut with- 
out any certainty, as another joint effort of Fletclier and Massinger*'. 
In the course of the nineteenth century, two more plays bearing 
the unmistakable stamp of Massinger’s authorship ^vero discovertai 
Besides these sixteen plays, on which onv study of MnssiiigorH 
art must be based, we know the titles of twelve more, wliicSi atetn 
to be h'retrievably lost. 

Among Massinger’s sixteen genuine <lranms, only three tragt;- 
dies are to bo found. All his other plays end without blood- 
shed, even a drama whoso hi.storicid foiiudatioTi might e.vact 
the death of tlio hero — one of the new-fouinl [days, bearing tlio 
fanciful title Believe «« you Lia, })uhli.sho(l for the first tinus in 
1844. This drama is inentionod in all di.scuHsion.s of the tpiestion 
whether Massinger IVecpiontly gave vent to jailitical .opitiions 
in his dramas, (leucrally speaking, tho dramatists (jf'ln.s tiiuo 
shrank from touching on tho polities of tiic day, for o-’cef'IUud 
reasons; they knew but «too well that politic'al dramas nduiif. 
have unpleasant consequovecs for both actors and writer.s. ( leorge 
Chapman’s tw'o seiisationiil dranuus, foi- in.stance, treating of the 
sfbry of the life and sudden fall of an ambitious Fnaieh politician, 
Charles, duke of Biron, marshal of Franco, who iuoi heeti b<*- 
headed in Paris but a few years previously, 31 ,Iuly King, eansed 
a complaint by tho French ambassador, in cotwispicneo of ohii li 
tho representations of the plays wmre stopped and some of the 
actors scat to prison. Tlte author sooiim to have osetps-.d .-.(uit.- 
. free; but, in 1(508, at the prlntitig ofriiis pkij-s, ho cxpericncml 
‘Of. ante, chap, it. . » Cf, 
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the wrath of the censor, who mutilated his text in so ferocious a 
manner that, in his dedication, Chapman speaks of ‘these poor 
diamemhered poems.’ Another playwright, Thomas Middleton, in 
1624, in his allegorical drama A Game at CJiesse made himself 
the interpreter of the intense dissatisfaction of the great maiiority 
of the English people with the policy of James I, who endeavoured 
!o keep up triendly relations with Spain iii opposition to a strong 
national feeling against any alliance with the arch-enemy. The 
incensed king threatened the players with heavy fines in case of 
another misbehaviour ; but the poet himself was not to be found, 
and the king’s resentment seem.s to Iwivo been of short duratioid. 

That, notwithstanding those warning examples, Massinger could 
not resist the temptation of meddling with politics, we know on 
good authority. In January 1631, the master of the revels, Bir 
Henry Herbert, refused to license one of Massinger’s plays, ‘be- 
cause it did contain dangerous matter, as the deposing of Sebastian, 
King of Portugal, by Philip II, and there being a peace sworn 
betwixt the Kings of England and Spain.’ From the same ‘ Cato 
of the stage ’ we hear, besides, that, in 1633, king Cliarles himself, 
perusing a new play by Massingei', entitled The King and the 
Subject, marked one passage for alteration with the words : ‘ This 
is too insolent, and to bo changed.’ Tlie play itself is lost; but 
the objectionable verses ha,ve been preserved for us by the censor 
himself. They are taken from an angry speech of Don Pedro, king 
of Spain, prochiiming despotically the abshluto right of the king 
to raise new taxes. It was then the time of king Charles’s exaction 
of ship-money, stoutly resisted by many of his subjects, and it is 
hardly to be doubted that the poet when composing, and the king 
when caiicelling, tljis passage wei’c both thinking, from a very 
dilleront'point of view, of tlie possible effect this manifcstation 
might have on the aiidienco. 

Ikheve as gou List, against which the censor had entered his 
veto in order to avoid giving offence to the Spanish government, 
was licensed a lijAV months later, in May 1631, in a revised shape, 
the poet having nmde it acceptable by changing the costume bf ' 
his dramatis personae. Instead of the Portuguese king deposed 
by Spain, Massinger introduced a Ihbuloua Asiatic king Antioclras, 
dex)os<3d and pitilessly persecuted by Rome. After tliis; change, 
the censor found nothing smacking of recent pollticai changes 
in the x)lay; and this proves that he did not think; of the pos- 
sibility of another politiyal interprefoiioii, since . suggested by 
• * For (in aoconuli of X (tofe CAmm, of. in. 

*■ . • „ ,, ... io-~3 
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S. R. Gardiner ^ According to this view, Massinger’s play had a 
very real meaning indeed, being intended to mirror the fate of 
ttie unfortunate brother-in-law of Charles I, Frederick V, elector 
Palatine and titular king of Bohemia, who, at that time, was a 
landless fugitive persecuted by his powerful enemies, just as Mas- 
singer’s dethroned Antiochus was by the Romans. Prusias king of 
Bithynia, who, against ^lis own inclinations, is forced to give up 
his guest to his enemies, is said to represent Charles himself, who 
refrained from actively assisting his brother-in-laAV ; Flaminius, the 
Roman ambassador, is the Spanish ambassador, intriguing against 
Frederick at the English court ; Philoxenus, the king of Bithynia’s 
counsellor, who made common cause with Rome, is the lord treasurer j 

Weston, who used his influence with the king in the Spanish interest ; 
and, finally, the kind queen of Bithynia, who tried in vain to save > 

the hapless fiigitive, is Henrietta Maria, queen of England, who 
cordially disliked Weston. 

Some years after the publication of Gardiner’s ingenious hypo- 
thesis, the main source of Massingei-’s plot was discovered in the 
French historian Pierre Victor Palma Cayet’s account of the 
fate of the Portuguese pretender, known as the false Sebastian®. 

A detailed comparison led to the result that the dramatist found 
the prototypes of all his chief characters in Cayet’s work, with the 
sole exception of the nameless wife of Prusias. It is quite possible, 
however, thakher introduction was caused by the same need of the 
dramatist Avhich made Kim add two amatory incidents to his plot : 
he wanted some female characters to brighten a political story 
which oflTered him only male personages. Gardiner’s assumjition 
that the dramatist, when he made his Antiochus a fugitive, must 
have been thinking of Frederick’s wanderings, because tjiere was 
nothing similar to be found in the Sebastian story, is refuted by an 
examination of Massinger’s source. Cayet gives a detailed account 
of the wanderings of the, Portuguese impostor, and tells how, 
flying before the persecutions of the Spaniards, he came first to 
Venice in the hope of being acknowledged andeprotectcd by the 
rSpublic, and afterwards to the court of the gi*and duke ofFlorence, 
who, by the pressure of Spain, was finally obliged to deliver the 
pretender into the hands of his enemies. Also, the surprising fact 
already alluded to, that, at the end of the English drama, wc liear 
only of the imprisonment, not of the death, of the hero, is ex- i 

: * "tile Polilioal Element ia MBSsinger,’ Coiilumpofar'ij Meviem, August, 187{i‘ 
repfiated ia the J^tnusaciions of tho Shakes^tB Sociot^i for the siaao voBi". \ 

® Cayet died in 1610. 
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plained by the circumstance that Cayet, when penning his account, 
was not yet aware of the final execution of the pretender. 

The decisiTe influence of the French chronicler on Massinger’S 
plot is not to be questioned; nevertheless, it is possible that 
the dramatist was reminded by some of the circumstances of the 
Sebastian story of the sad fate of the German prince and the 
racillations of the English king, and that, induced by his personal 
and political sympathies, he did his best to surround Antiochus 
and his friends with a poetical nimbus. His fugitive, certainly, is 
no impostor, but a man of kingly bearing. Gardiner observed that 
the two Herberts, the brothers William and Philip, were opposed 
to Weston, trying to coutiterbalance Ms influence by means 
of the queen; and the introduction into Massinger’s play of 
the nameless queen of Bithynia and the part taken by her in its 
action remain the only substantial arguments in favour of the 
historian’s political interpretation. 

That Massinger was aincei’ely interested in the fate of the 
quondam elector is proved by certain i^assages in another play, 
The Maid of Honour, containing veiled but unmistakable allu- 
sions to his fate and to James I’s tardiness in assisting his son-in- 
law, a slackness which had been blamed by many of his subjects 
and which was repeated b}' Chax'les. Some further passages, 
which, possibly, may refer to political personages and events of 
his days, have been pointed out in several other Of Massinger’s 
plays, particularly in the tragicomedy The Bond-Man, which seems 
to convey a severe criticism of the royal favourite, George Villiers, 
duke of Buckingham, and of the unsatisfactory state of the English 
fleet. All the utterances of Massinger which are supposed to be of 
a political characte*- show him in opposition to the faction of the 
com’t. * 

The same intellectual courage which made Massinger utter his 
political opinions Muthout deference «to the sentiments of the 
influential court party was displayed iq his dealings with another 
power whose favour was of the utmost importance to him : he dared 
to cross the current of one of the most violent prejudices of the* 
public which filled the metropolitan theatres. The clnu’ch of 
Rome was regarded by the mass of the English nation as the most 
dangerous and implacable enemy of their country, and was hated 
accordingly; the English members of the Roman chfu'ch were 
watched suspiciously, being popularly regarded in the bglR of 
spies belonging to that .hated outlandish, power; all Roman 
Catholic priests had been banished from London by James I, in 
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1604. The anti-Eomisli propaganda had also invaded the stage. 
Thomas Pekker, in his allegorical play Tlie Wliore of Bahylon, 
strained all his po'werSj with the exception of his charming poetical 
gift, to incense his countrymen against Rome and Spain ; Barnabe 
Barnes, in his tragedy The Devil’s Charter, whicli was pla 3 'ed 
before the king, afforded Londoners an insight into all the abomi- 
nations of the Roman curia, and, finally, the delightful spectacle 
of a vicious and murderous pope in the clutches of the devil; 
while, in Middleton’s political play A Game at Ohesse, Ignatius 
Loyola, founder of the society of Jesus, is made to speak the 
prologue and to proclaim hie vices and his evil intentions con- 
cerning England in the most shameless manner. In view of 
this inveterate hostility, which formed an integral part of the 
religious and political persuasions of most Englishmen, it needed 
great strength and independence of mind to write and publish a 
drama like Massinger’s The Retiegado. In this play a priest of 
the church of Rome acts as the fi-iend and leader of all the charac- 
ters for whom the .sympathy of the audience is engaged ; in all 
their difficulties, they appeal to him with a confidence which is 
justified by his saving them from destruction. And this benefactor 
is not only a priest, but also a member of that brotherhood whom 
protestants thought they had especial reasons to fear and to hate — 
a Jesuit. 

We do not know whether Massingei-, Avho had been baptised 
according to the rite of the Anglican communion, ev?)r pnbliclj' con- 
formed to the church of Rome : the supposition that he became a 
Roman Catholic at Oxford and, in consequence of this step, lost the 
protection of the earl of Pembroke, is nothing more than a guess. 
But it cannot be doubted that he repeatedly showed ii marked 
predilection for the religious observances of the papal church. 
One of his noblest women, the virgin Caraiola, heroine of the 
fascinating drama The Maid of Honour, being afflicted by the 
discovery of the faithlessness of her lover, resolves to take the 
veil — a harmonious climax to her devoted lile, in adopting which 
Massinger departed from his well known source, a novel in Painter’s 
Palace of Pleaswre. The saintly Dorothea, whose martyrdom is 
the subject of the tragedy The Virgin Ma.rtir, is, it is true, 
a daughter of the primitive church, to whose glorification eveii the 
anti-Popish Dekker did not object. 

To the question whether the remarkable independence Mas- 
singer manifested in freely expressing, his political and religious 
sympathies be also a distinctive .quality of his drama tic art, ati 
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affirmative answer cannot be given without some restrictions. 
Wlien Massinger entered the theatrical world of London, which 
was suffering already fi-om an excess of competition and pr% 
duction, he found established in it a great tradition from whose 
influence it was impossible for him to escape. We may well 
suppose the sensitive soul of a 3 'oung poet to have been irapi'essed 
5,nd overwhelmed by the magnificent multitude of Shakespeare’s 
heroes and heroines ! Not that the younger dramatists surrounding 
Fletcher always pronounced the name of Shakespeare with awe 
and veneration — we have proofs enough that the younger gene- 
ration delighted in parodying famoys passages of his works, and 
that many of them were ready to extol Ben Jonson or Fletcher 
in a more exalted strain than that in which they praised him — but 
they could not help succumbing to the influence of his creations, 
repeating and imitating him in thoughts, words, chai-acters and 
situations in numberless scenes and passages of their own di’amas. 
And, in Massinger’s plays, we meet with many reminiscences of 
this kind, though he carefully avoids anything like plagiarism. 
Generally speaking, it cannot be said that he possessed an over- 
scrupulous conscience in literary matters. In this respect, ho was 
no better and no worse than most of his contemporaries, who 
remorselessly appropriated the intellectual goods of their fellows : 
the general story of his successful comedy A New Way to Pay 
Old Dd>ts, for instance, he borrowed from a play of the defunct 
Middleton, witiiout deeming it necessary to allude to his model in 
his dedication. But, in dealing with Shakesijeare, his sentiments 
seem to have been akin to the feeling tersely expressed later in 
the verse : ‘ Within that circle none durst walk but he.’ 

Not Shake.spcare, who, searching the human soul, became 
conversant with all the great problems of life — not the dead master, 
whose eyes had penettatod to the core of things, became Massinger’s 
teacher, but the living Fletcher, the creator of a partly realistic, 
and partly shadowy, woi'Id, %vho always aimed at stage eftects and 
applause, and w,g 8 prepared to risk probability in order to secure 
them. Undoubted^, Massinger owed much of his own dramatic- 
cunning to this apprenticeship to Fletcher’s cleverness in all the 
technicalities of the stage — but this gain could not outweigh the 
heavy loss in power. In reading Massinger’s plays, we often be- 
come aware of the contest between two very difforeuL forces, Ms 
own serious and earnest manner, as it were, wrestling with the 
injunctions of his master to lay hold of the attention of the 
audience by any means, however frivolous. 
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111 view of the protracted joint authorship of the two dramatists, 
wliich must have covered many years, it is difficult to say whether 
:^assinger transplanted Fletcherian motives and types into his oivii 
plays. It is true that the duchess Aurelia of Siena, whom he 
added to the plot of The Maid of Hmioiir, greatly resembles her 
namesake, the sister of the emperor Cariniis in The Prophetesses 
that the warlike dukd Lorenzo in The Bashful Lover, who is 
suddenly vanquished by Matilda’s beauty, strongly reminds us of 
the rough old warrior Memnon in The Mad Lotier, adoring on 
his knees the suddenly revealed charms of tlie princess Oalis ; and 
that intimate connections are^noticeable between Massinger’s Par- 
liament of Love and Fletcher’s The Little French Lawyer — but it 
is possible that, in these and some similar cases, wo have to assume 
not a borrowing of Fletcherian motives, but only a readjustment of 
his own contributions. To repeat himself was perfectly admissible 
according to Massinger’s artistic code. 

As to his relations with either Shakespeare or Fletcher, Massinger 
himself leaves us in the dark. Shakespeare he never mentions, 
Fletcher but once, and then only to tell us that Fletclier never had 

Such reputation mid credit won 

But by hia honor’d patron, Huntingdon. 

Furthermore, the name of Shakespeare’s famous rival, whom many 
younger poets delighted to honour — the name of Ben Jonson — never 
appears in Massinger’s writings. Perhaps he was not on the best of 
terms with that outspoken poet. A few ironical words! by Massinger 
about the strange self-love of a writer who professed 

thaii when 

The critics laugli, he’ll laugh at them agen 
have been thought — not without some likelihood— -to refer to the 
angry old man who tried to console himself for the failure of one 
of his last dramas, The New Line, hj bitterly inveighing against 
hostile critics. As to the possible influence of Jonson’s dramatic 
method on the compositions of the younger poet, it is discoverable, 
perhaps, in his two domestic dramas A New Wqp and The Oity- 
AB^dam, The impressive but exaggerated personifications of the 
vices of avarice, hypocrisy and pride presented in these comcdie.s 
arc in the manner of Jonson’s types, which were assiduously 
imitated by later dramatists. In Massinger’s other plays, the 
traces of Jonsonian influence are very slight : the small group of 
patriotic Romans in The Bo^ndn Actor cdXh to mind a similar 
chorus in Sejanm his T'aH, and the foplish wooer at The Maid 
of Honour, Signior Sylli, may claim kinship with Sir yAmorons 
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La-Foole in The Silent Woman, by virtue of Ms name and some 
remarks about the family of the Syllis. 

The most striking feature of Massinger’s indi vidual art, undoubt* 
edly, is to be found in his great constructive power. The structure 
of his best plays is admirable in the severity of its lines and in 
the wise economy shown in the use of his materials. In most cases, 
Re was content with working out a single 'action; the mixture of 
plots which many of his brother ijoets preferred, and of which 
Shakespeare’s King Lear had been the gi-eat example, seems to 
have had no attraction for a dramatist whose intellect favoured 
cleai’uess above all other poetical charms. Some of the dramas of his 
contemporaries resemble mazes in whose artfully interwoven paths 
both wi-iters and spectators ran the risk of losing themselves — a 
danger which Richard Bi-ome, for instance, perceived and tried to 
avoid by drawing attention to particularly difficult comiJications 
by an explicit remark of one of his dramatis personae ; Massingei‘’8 
best plays convey the impression of being well btiilt and ample 
halls, in which we move with a feeling of jierfect security. 
That he was a severe critic of his own labours is proved by the 
clear progress to be noted in the construction of his plots in 
the course of years. The Unnaturall Combat, which the author 
calls an old work in his dedication, and which appears to be 
a free rendering of the story of the crimes of the Cenci family, 
has, no doubt, a central figure in Malefbrt, the destrayor of his own 
children ; yet it contains not one but two separate tragedies. First, 
the tragedy of young Malehmt, the .son, who revenges the death of 
his mother and is himself killed by her murderer, his father ; and 
then, the tragedy of the daugliter, hunted to death by the father’s 
incestuous passion.^ In what probably is his .second tragedy, 'The 
Duke oMlillaine, we meet with a striking proof tliat the dramatist 
had* not yet learned* to economise his .subject: the late of his 
heroine reaches the tragic climax at^the end of the fourth act, 
so that he was obliged to fill the fifth act with a new action, not 
clearly hinted a| before, a brother’s revenge for the injury done 
to his sister. It is true that, in the last tragedy compo.sed i)y- 
Mas.singer alone. The Roman Actor, Paris, the actor, falls a 
victim to the jealousy of the emperor also in the fourth act ; 
nevertheless, the poet was entitled to speak of this drama as 
'the most perfect birth of his Minerva,' because the fate of the 
player was not his chief object : he wished to pre.seiit the tmgedy 
of the bloodthirsty madness of the Roman Caesars, personified in 
Doinitian^ whose ruin is prepared and effected in the liffcli act. 
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Our admii’ation of Massinger’s power of dramatic construction 
is further heightened, if we come to look at the raw materials at 
jiis disposal. Nothing, for instance, could be more iiitoresting 
than to observe how, in Tlw Roman Actor, the process of blending 
the accounts of histoi’ians, of Suetonius and Dio Cassius principally, 
results in well arranged scenes in which no trace of patchwork is 
to be discovered. Noi? less cunningly the i)lot of The RetiegadH) 
is pieced together out of diftereiit work.s of Cervantes. That 
Massinger’s predilection for a single action is not to be exidained 
by the inability to marshal and, finally, to unite a greater number 
of figures, is demonstrated b;^ the lively scenes of his Parlimmut 
of Love, for the intrigues in which he availed himself of motive.s 
drawn from Martial d’Auvergne, Shakespeare, Marston and, prob- 
ably, also fi-om Middleton. It must be confessed, however, that, 
in this case, the fusion is not flawless, Leonora’s senseless cruelty 
showing that the dramatist’s wish to use a striking episode of a 
Marstonian fh-ama was stronger than his respect for what the laws 
of psychology allow to be possible. 

In obedience to the taste of his time, Massinger twice trans- 
planted the action of his plays from the localities named in his 
sources to the favourite country of the Elizabethan dramatists, 
Italy, and, in both cases, with entire success. Without knowledge 
of his authorities, it would be impossible to find out that the duke 
of Milan and. his wife Marcelia, killed by her husband’s jealousy, 
have been substituted /or Herod, king of the Jewi, and his wile 
Mariarnne; or that tlie story told in his charming comedy The 
Great Duke of Florence, with its variation of the motive of the 
treacherous friend, is a transformation of an old legend rooted in 
the soil of England. 

Many of Massinger’s independent additions to the stories in 
his sources ai*e also well calculated to deepen the impression, left 
by his works. For afew of his plays, no literary source has been so 
far traced ; but it would be^'ash to assert that he entirely invented 
any of his plots. A far mdre striking sign of a certain weakness 
«ij\ inventive power is his tendency to repeat himself in his tech- 
nical artifices and in the means used for eking out his plots. Tlie 
necessary revelation of a hidden passion is frequently attained by 
the simple stratagem of letting a conversation between lovers be 
ovcrheard.by their enemies. The passionate attempt of Antoninus 
to waken the flame of an earthly love in Dorothea’.s bosom is 
overheard by his father and by the princess in love with the 
youth (?7t6 Virgin Ma/rtir ) ; CfleOra and Marullo arc^surprised 
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in prison (The Bond-Man) •, Donusa and Vitelli, Domitia and Paris 
are watched by the Turkish princes and Doniitian respectively (The 
Benegado and The Roman Aetor)\ the rivals of Hortensio liateu 
to his decisive talk with Matilda (The Bashful Lover). Also, in 
other emergencies, the timelionoured artifice of the listener is 
freely resorted to. Another of Massinger’s favourite situations is 
tlie introduction of one of his male characters with a book in his 
hand, like Hamlet, indulging in some short philosophical specula- 
tion. By way of arnplilying his plot, he repeatedly brings in a 
brother revenging a wrong done to liis sister. In the last act of 
The D'lihe of MiUaine, we are snrpi-iged by the statement that the 
ultimate scope of Francisco’s perfidies was to punish SforKa as the 
seducer of his sister Eugenia; Marullo-Pisauder acts the part of a 
slave in Syracuse only to approach Leosthenes, the faithless lover 
of his sister Statilia (The Bond-Man); Vitelli risks his life among 
the Turks to liberate or to revenge his sister Paulina, robbed by 
the Renegade (in the play of that name). The deserted woman 
herself repeatedly appears as the servant of the new object of her 
faithless lover’s affection : Statilia serves Cleora (The Bond-Man), 
Madame Beauprf* the clever and resolute Bcllisant Parlia- 
imnt of Love). 

In view of this inclination of Massinger to repeat himself, wo 
ai’e not surprised to find, also, that many of his dramatis personae 
resemble each other in a pronounced manner ; the theory of the 
typical characlters of a dramatist ^ stands* confirmed by many of 
his figures. The most typical of his heroines is the passionate 
woman who falls violently in love at first sight and runs to the 
embraces of her beloved without any reserve. This class of 
women _ is moat gharacteristically represented by the Turkisli 
princess* Donusa, who oilers herself to the unsuspicious Vitelli 
and* persists in her 'wooing until he becomes the victim of her 
seductive charms, notwithstanding his phristian scruples about l»er 
being an infidel. With the same self-abandonment, the empress 
Domitia makes, love to the handsoine player Paris. Nor can 
Aurelia, the duchess of Siena, in ^V/c Maid of ffommr, who,.^it* 
the first sight of young Bertoldo, forgets all al)ont her princely 
dignity, and claims him for lierself, to his intcjise surprise aud to the 
great dissatisfaction of her court, bo rated bigber than her lieatlieB 
sisters, though she retains at least an outward show of decency. 
Less objectionable, but not less masterful, appears tins form of the 
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passion of love in the character of another duchess, Fiorinda of 
Urbino, in The Gi^eat DuJce of Florence, who abjectly endeavours 
to induce the unwilling Sanaaarro to take herself and her duchy, 
though she knows that he loves another, the charming Lidia. 
Another copy of the same type is the inconstant Almira in 
A Very Woman, who obstinately refuses to listen favourably tp 
the wooing of the prince of Tarent, but, later, when he crosses her 
way once more in the habit of a slave, is immediately charmed 
with him to such a degree that she, the daughter of the viceroy of 
Sicily, does not hesitate to oiler a nocturnal meeting to him, 
a slave. Massinger himself much att’ected scenes in which a 
woman acts the part of the wooer, that he introduced a similar 
situation in a play Avhere there was no pressing need for it : 
queen Honoria in The Picture seeks to seduce the knight Mathias, 
only in order to be able to refuse him, and, in this manner, to 
punish him for having praised the beauty aTid the chastity of his 
wife. 

A somewhat subtler art of character painting wo observe in 
Massinger’s delineation of the nature of those women who are not 
the powerless victims of a sudden passion. Nevertheless, it cannot 
be denied that the utterances and the behaviour of his virtuous 
women often reveal that, in drawing female characters, he could 
rarely escape from the region of the senses. But, though most of 
Massinger’s \\»omen are of the earth, earthy, we must not forget 
that he was able to create at least two women in aliother mould : 
the chaste Camiola and the lovable Lidia. Oamiola, the Maid of 
Honour, deserves this appellation, though, perhaps, the poet 
impaii’ed the nobleness of her presence and of her actions by two 
supeifiuous additions; the violence of her i*efusal of an unwelcome, 
boisterous wooer— whose bodily defects she criticises in "a strain 
approaching, though by no means equalling, ’the invectives vdiich 
the passionate Donusa hurl|i at the head of the unfortunate basha 
of Aleppo when he comes to court her — and the cautious contract 
(taken ftom the source of the play) by which Bertoldo, to liberate 
Tvhom Camiola spent a fortune, is placed under an obligation to 
marry her. Perfectly delightful is Lidia, the youthful heroine 
of The Great Puhe of Florence. In hei’, everything is charm- 
ing; the simplicity with which she talks of her love for prince 
Giovanni ;rher naive conviction that the fiercest enemy ‘would let 
fall his weapon’ when looking on the sweetness of her lover; her 
anxious pleading at the feet of the duke^ who is righteously angry 
with his deceitful nephew, and her^trembling readiness to sacrifice 
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her own hopes to the happiness of the prince. Nothing could be 
more winning than the manner of her receiving the tatal letter of 
her boy lover: she kisses it, she scarcely dares to hurt it b;^ 
breaking the seal fastened by the beloved hand — even Shake- 
speare’s Julia did not prattle moi-e tenderly when kissing and 
piecing together the fragments of the letter of her beloved Proteus. 

’ With this exception, a comparative smwey of the women of 
Shakespeare and Massinger is the surest means for convincing us 
how rapidly the moral character of the English stage had changed 
since the days of the greater poet. The etirontery of Donnsa and 
Massinger’s other women of the same stamp would suflice to indicate 
the rise of a taste demanding stronger stimulants ; but he went far 
beyond the loss of dignity and of delicacy of feeling which they 
exhibit. He created the Syracusan Corsica, the lew'd wife of old 
Creou, who tries to seduce her stepson {The, Bond-Man); lolante, 
who, in the absence of her husband, is ready to accept the first 
handsome stranger as lover (TJte Guardian ) — not to speak of bawds 
like Calipso in the same play, or the drunken hag Borachia in M 
Vei'y Woman. We are but rarely allowed to forget that Mas.singer 
is separated from Shakespeare by Fletcher, whose plays had accus- 
tomed the public to the open licence of women. 

Massinger’s male characters, as a rule, are more interesting 
than his women. If we except one short scene of the patriotic 
Cleora, his women think and talk of nothing but tlje dominating 
passion of love4u its ditferent gradations ; ^uhile their lovers, though 
meeting their desires, are yet, at the same time, not rarely made 
the interpreters of the views of the author. The Venetian Vitelli, 
whose virtue is too weak to resist the temptations of the infidel 
Donusa, is, by the admonitions of his ghostly counsellor, the 
Jesuit Ei-ancisco, filled with a rci)entance Avhich rises to religious 
ecstasy, so that, in Bie end, he even aspires to the glory of the 
death of a martyr, becoming the most eloquent exponent of 
Massinger’s religious feelings. Still inore distinctly, we hear the 
voice of the poet himself in one of the 8peeche.s of Paris, the 
Poman actor, in a splendjd apology for the stage and its pocrfs- 
and players. Paris, the favourite of the Roman public, is cited 
before the senate, being accused of satiricsd attacks on pex'sons of 
rank and of being a libeller 'against the stsite and CaeBirr/ Tlie 
gist of the actor’s defence is that he and Ms companipns cannot 
help it, if the conscience of the spectators is shaken by what is 
done and said on the stage. The energetic flow of this omtio 
pro one of Massuiger’s rhetorical masterpieces, and its 
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superfluousness from the dramatic point of view— -for it stands 
quite outside the action of the tragedy— show how willingly he 
availed himself of the opportunity ollered by the part of the actor 
to speak against the detractors of his art in general, and against 
those 'Catos of the stage’ of whose persecutions he bitterly 
complains in one of his rare prologues. ^ 

In several plays, Ihe passion of Massinger’s heroes takes 
the form of violent, though groundless, jealousy. The jealous 
whims of Leosthenes iiTitate the noble Cleora and, finally, osti-ange 
her from him ; Mathias doubts the fidelity of his wife ; the sus- 
picions of Theodosius, the Ejnperor of the East, threaten the life 
of Athenais ; Marcelia, the proud wife of Sforza, is murdered by 
the selfish passion of lier husband. A far more imposing figure 
than these egoists, tormented by their own folly, is the hero of 
the tragedy The Fatall Dowry, the sombre Oharolais, w'ho kills his 
adulterous wife and her gallant, and himself falls a victim to his 
revenge. 

Besides these men who, fighting the battle of life, are not 
entirely absorbed by the passion of love — ^for, even in the sketch of 
the murderous Sforza, much stress is laid by the poet on his war- 
like qualities and the astuteness of the Italian politician w'ho, 
standing between the French king and the emperor, kuow.s how' 
to reconcile his loyalty with his advantage — wo find among 
Massinger’s lovers, also, the conventional types of the contem- 
porary drama ; the devoted lover who lives or the smile of 
his lady, such as Ladislaus, the humble husband of the proud 
Honoria, Caldorio and the over-bashful Horteusio, and young 
libertines like Adorio and Alonzo, whose conversion, usually, is 
as incredible as it is suddeu. Massinger’s most attractive boy 
lovei’, who really has no other hopes, as yet, than ‘to skmden in 
Ms lady gi'ace,’ and who utters Ms feeliugs ’with charming fresh- 
ness, is prince Giovanni, the ‘north-star’ to w'hom Lidia looks up 
adoringly. ; 

Guilty women of the ’stamp of lady Macbqth and the two 
-daughters of king Lear, in whose lives not the passion of love but 
a stormy, and, if need be, sanguinary, ambition is the dominant 
influence, are not to be found in Massinger’s dramas ; only his 
men appear capable of conceiving and executing ci'imiual plans, 
j-lis villains, generally, arc monsters of the darkest dye ; they 
reseiubie each other in being free of any redeeming quality. 
Even if they act as avengers, they display so much baabiiess of 
iTuud that the wrong suffered by them is forgotten in our indigna- 
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tion at their perfldioiianess. Francisco, the treacherous favourite 
of the duke of Milan, is spurred on by his desire to punish Sforza 
for having dishonoured his sistei-, an impulse of which we are# 
informed much too late, long after he has forfeited all our 
sympathy by the wickedness of the means he uses to gain his 
end. First of all, he tries to seduce Sforza’s wife, and, as he is 
foiled in this attempt by the resistance of tlie duchess, he accuses 
her of having made love to liim, and succeeds in instigating her 
jealous and credulous husband to Icill her. Finall)'^, after having 
been bitterly reviled by his sister for cautiously sparing the life of 
her seducei', he enters the ducal pala<;e in the disguise of a Jewish 
doctor and covers the lips and hands of the corpse of Marcelia 
with poisonous paint, so that Sforza is killed by kissing her : 
from beginning to end he acts the part of a perfidious coward, 
carefully abstaining from any direct attack on his mighty adver- 
sary himself A still more despicable villain is Montreville, who, 
pretending to be the friend of old Malefort, avenges himself on him 
for injuries borne in silence during many years by dishonoiu-ing 
his innocent daughter Tlieocrine. As to the murderous and in- 
cestuous Malefort himself, one would feel inclined to regard him 
as an impossible monster, an isolated creature of the poet’s 
fantasy, did not this very isolation strengthen our belief that 
Massinger’s freely treated model was a historical personage, an 
Italian villain — that Francesco Cenci who had been killed, by 
murderers hired by his own daughter, some twenty years before the 
composition of Massinger’s tragedy. Through the enormity of his 
crimes, Malefort’s dark shape assumes gigantic dimensions, and 
we are not astonished that the poet himself felt the need of 
annihilal;ing his nuyistrous creation, not by mortal agents, but by 
the direct interference of Heaven itself 

Massinger’s imperial malefactor, the bloodthirsty tyrant Domi- 
tian, does not stand so entirely beyond, the limits of humanity as 
Malefort. He becomes vulnerable bj; his infatuation for the 
profligate Domitia, and this one human weakness proves fatal to 
him: he spares her life, forfeited by her adulterous passion ftfi'*” 
Paris, and when, later, infuriated by her imprecations at the 
murder of the player, he resolves to kill her, it is too kite; 
Domitia herself heads the crowd of his assassins. By a skilful 
arrangement of the historical background, the dramatisJt succeeds 
in making us believe in the lifc-Iikeness of his tyihnfc a.s the 
natural outcome of a cruel, age. 

Those criminals, who are finally struck down by the nemesis of 
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their evil deeds, are the central figures of ti'agedies whose action 
lies in the far past and in foreign lands. But, even in those two 
iconiedies whose dramatis personae are intended to represent 
countrymen and contemporaries of the poet, we meet with two 
great villains : with the heartless usurer Sir Giles Overreach in 
A New Way to Pay Old Debts, and with the hypocrite Luke Frugal 
in The Gity-Madam. 'Sir Giles Overreach, who tries to bring Ins 
spendtlu’ift nephew, one of the victims of his extortions, to the 
gaUows, who commands his amiable daughter to oflfer herself to 
the lord to whom he wishes to maiwy her, and wdm boasts of his 
ci'uelties towards his debtors* be they widows or orphans, becomes 
BO tremendous a villain, that, in order to free humanity of the 
fiend, the conclusion of the comedy — as, indeed, the whole con- 
ception of this ruthless character — touches the borders of tragedy. 
Deluded in all his ambitions hopes, the infuriated usurer goes mad. 
In the case of Luke Frugal, who has not hesitated to cause the 
betrayal of the women entrusted to his care — the wife and Lvo 
daughters of his brother — the poet contents himself with stripping 
him of all his splendour and with exposing him to the contempt 
of all around him. In these two domestic comedies, one of the 
most glaring defects of Massinger’s dramatic world, its frequent 
want of truth, strikes us most forcibly. The usurer’s bragging 
proclamation of his vices and his crimes, which reminds us of the 
equally impressive and equally unlikely self-accusation of Chaucer’s 
pardoner, is quite as incredible as is the ohtuseness'of the insidious 
Luke, when confronted by the gross deception practised on him. 
The sober light of day is unfavourable to Massinger’s characters ; 
they stand in need of the romantic twilight of the past, in order 
to gain a certain, but too often limited, likeness to life. 

As to Massinger’s comical scenes, in which the male element 
again preponderates, his tragedies indicate ah evident tendency to 
re-establish the purity of the tragic style. In what probably was 
his earliest tragedy, The UnnaturaU Combat, a comical character 
appears in the person of Belgarde, a needy and evpr hungry soldier, 
»who, at a sudden favourable turn of hjs fortunes, is overwhelmed 
by claims of paternity something like Molifere’s Alonsieur de 
Pourceauguac ; but his chief scene is in harmony with the serious 
tenor of the whole work. Finding himself excluded from a han<|uct 
in the governor’s palace on account of his thrcadbmm old suit, ho 
comes to it in tlie habit which he had worn for the welfare of his 
country ‘in the heat and fervour of a bloody fight’ — in his armour, 
eloquently and bitterly blaming tlip ingratitude of the world whicli 
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lets soldiers starve in times of peace. In The Dulte of Millaine, 
the report of the jailor as to the effect of a whiijping on some of 
his foi’mer jadsoners is more satii’ical than comical ; and in Th^ 
Roman Actor the dignity of ti-agedy is never disturbed by an 
attempt to raise a laugh. In the comedies, on the other hand, 
the usual stock of servants and gulls, of pert pages and humorous 
old men is to be found. There appear Calandrino, the boorish 
servant, aping the manners of the court ; Gazet, the ambitious 
servant, who aspii'es to the oflice of an eunuch ; and many others. 
The slaves of Syracuse, who, in The Bond-Man, rebel aguinst their 
oppressors, are represented as ridiciilous and abject creatures, 
with that curious indifference to the sufferings aiid rights of the 
people frequently to be noted in the drama of the period. Two 
of Massinger’s comical old men, the A'oracious and venal judge 
Greedy in A New Way, and the courtier Cuculo, who, in view of 
his frequent hints at his statesmanship, appears to be a weak 
reproduction of the Polonius type, are farcical, while the free- 
spoken Eubulus and the merry Durazzo sometimes speak very 
much to the purpose between their jokes : Eubulus, like Belgarde, 
in favour of the neglected soldiers for whom the poet, patriotically 
anxious about the defence of his country, puts in a good word on 
every occasion ; Durazzo, chanting the praise of healthy country 
life and of the delights of the chase, especially of falconry, of whicli 
‘ royal sport ’ he gives a very pleasing description. 

One cannot lielp observing with what ’persistency the satire 
with which dramatists frequently combined the fun of their lighter 
scenes is by Massinger aimed at the inmates of the courts of 
princes. In two of his plays, depraved courtiers, who, persuaded 
of the force of their own fascinations, think the seduction of women 
an easy task, become the victims of practical jokes and are ex- 
posed'to general contempt. The exaggerated importance attached 
to exterior appearance and to more or Jess worthless ceremonies, 
the frequent neglect of true meidt, the ridiculous pride shown by 
noblemen ‘of theJast edition’ — these and many other unpleasant 
peculiarities of court life are referred to by the poet repeatedlyr^ 
and with a force of expression which might lead ub to think that 
his bitterness was caused by disagreeable personal experiences. 
Other objects of Massinger’s satire are the projector and the 
monopolist^ the empiric and the astrologer. Now and then, ho 
attacks his countrymen in geiieral, dishing up once more ri 
well worn complaiuts about, their foudness for hard drinking and 
for aping in their dress' and manners outlandish, particularly 
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French, fashions; and, once, he even permits a eomioisaeur of 
human wares, a slave merchant, tho I'emark that all Fnglish 
•people, men and women, are stark mad—rememberi ng, very likely, 
one of the best known jokes of the grave digger in Hamlet. Not- 
withstanding such occasional humorous criticisms, we are made 
to feel that the poet himself was proud of being an Englishman. 
At the end of an uncomplimentary conversation of some Italian 
servants about the gi’oss feeding and the correspondingly gross 
understanding of Englishmen stands the telling line: ‘They can 
fight and that’s their all,’ and Bertoldo, the faithless lover of The 
Maid of Honour, utters a, sincere panegyric on England, ‘ the 
empress of the European isles,’ though it is true that we can 
discover a melancholy inflection in the poet’s voice, the eulogy 
referring not to the present but to a past state of things. 
Concerning the political situation of his own days, Massinger 
shared the dissatisfaction felt by many patriotic contemporaries. 

It is noteworthy that Massinger’s satirical allusions avoid two 
themes frequently treated by other dramatists of his time : neither 
satirical remarks of a literary kind, parodies of passages of the 
works of older writers, nor violent invectives to tho addi’ess of tho 
irreconcilable enemies of the stage, the puritans, are to be found 
in his plays, the nearest approach to such an attack being the 
statement of the jailor in The Duke of Millaine, that a sectary 
who would not yield to any ai-gument of reason was made a ‘fine 
pulpit-man’ by a trussing of his haunches. Probably, Massinger, 
who was himself prone to religious meditation, admired in secret 
the moral rectitude of the puritans and their energy of purpose ; 
he may even have felt oppressed by the consciousness that he was 
helping to heighten the animosity of their adversaries by partiei'j 
pating in the scurrility and viciousness then characteristic of the 
stage. As it is, his comic dialogue abounds in coarse innuendo.s, 
Massinger’s comic charaqjiers, advisedly, perorate in blank verse; 
the quacksalver, however, and the star-gazer are allowed to an- 
nounce their wisdom in prose, possibly because i^; would have been 
difiicult task to versify smoothly the sti-ange, lialfiLatin terms of 
their pseudoscientific 

As to versification and poetic diction, Massinger’s mastership 
is indi.sputablc ; his dramas contain many passages in which the 
beauty of tho style equals the vigour of the thought. He is a 
great orator, excelling iU ; speeches in which, after the fashion of 
lawyers, speakers have to defend soinp particuhir position and to 
pxit their case in the most favourable light. Belgardc, iusi.sting 
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on the merits of the soldier; Sforza, endeavouring to convince the 
emperor that he, too, might find him a faithful and useful ally, not- 
withstanding his loyalty towards the French king; Timoleon of 
Corinth, soundly rating the Syracusans for having shamefully 
neglected the means of defence of their counti-y ; Paris, in his 
apology for the stage ; Lidia, in her pathetic pleading for her 
lover ; Athenais, appealing to the compassion of Pulcheria — these 
and many other heroes and heroines of Massinger's are never at a 
loss for powerful, convincing or moving words when in critical 
situations. The mechanical tricks of the Euphuistic style are, for 
Massinger, a thing of the past ; hia use of alliteration is veiy 
discreet, in most cases undoubtedly unconscious, and the insertion 
of Latin words or quotations, in which the older dramatists de- 
lighted, is a great rarity with him — in these respects, ho strikes us 
as a far more modern Avriter than his predecessors and many of 
his contemporaries. But, on the other hand, it cannot be denied 
that he also has his peculiar blemishes and tricks of style, and, 
among them, one Avhich is very obtrusive and for which he has 
been frequently censured — a mania for repeating himself. He 
possesses a considerable store of set phrases, metaphors and similes, 
which he strews around on every occasion without troubling him- 
self to vary and individualise his expressions. Especially numerous 
and monotonous are his classical illustrations : Aeson and Medea, 
Hippolytus, Diana and Phaedra, Pasiphad and her i)ull, Alcides 
, and his poisoned shirt, and a great many other figures and objects 
of classical mythology continually remind us of Massinger’s having 
received a classical education, a fact Avhich is also recalled to us by 
the frequent translations of famous passages of ancient authors 
noticeable in his veriie. 

On the other hand, many of Massinger’s similes, however book- 
ish, mirror genuinely lilngli.sh impressions, originally received from 
the contemplation of the sea, its coast# and the life of sailors. 
The foam-covei'ed rock, the stream whjch loses its name in the 
ocean, the ship, .returning or outward bound, the small boat 
wrecked by the weight of its own sails, and many other maritimd’'"'" 
incidents, are ft'equently mentioned. In certain situations, Avhieh 
repeat themselves in his dramas, stereotyped formulas are sure 
to be used; if a beautiful lady is to be won, Massingei’'’s person- 
ages neA’-er forget to talk of her ‘virgin fort’; the charms of his 
l)asaionate ladies, Avlfen they take the wooing upon tliojuselvcs, arc 
so powerful that even an ascetic hermit, Avould be at a loss hoAv to 
resist them; Lidia and Oamiola, both, of them in love Avith men of 
. *. , 11—2 
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a higher social position, talk of their north-star and of the impossi- 
bility of the wren’s building near the eagle. Too often the tinsel of 
^these colourless phrases reminds us of the haste of the dramatist, 
sacrificing one of the greatest charms of any poem, its freshness 
of expression, to the wish to have done with his work. 

Massinger’s fatal fondness for conventional repetitions, which 
has been pointed out in the situations, characters, thoughts and 
words of his plays, apprises us of the limits of his merits as a 
dramatic artist. Notwithstanding our readiness to admire the 
firmness of his construction and the splendour of his diction, 
we are too often offended'- by the monotony of his characters 
and by the narrow range of their ideas ; and his treatment 
of them exhibits hardly any process of development. As a 
playwright, it is true, he seeks to perfect himself in the tech- 
nical part of his art; as a psychologist, he is too much inclined 
to remain on the surface, from beginning to end. We feel 
that the dramatist does not sufficiently identify himself with 
his creations, that he does not live in them, that they are 
formed more from the outside than from the inside. In con- 
sequence of this coldness of their maker, we do not recognise in 
his figures living beings of our own flesh and blood; too many 
of them remain cleverly formed and ably managed thoatricfil 
puppets. It is a great pity that the straitened circumstances of 
his life, whiclr obliged him to work rapidly, prevented him from 
devoting a greater measure of love and care to* the delineation 
of his characters. That he would have been able to rouse tliera 
to an intenser, fuller life, is impressed upon ns as we look on the 
thoroughly lovable Lidia, on the pure presence of Gamiola and 
at some of his secondary characters, as, for instance, the faithful 
Adorni, whose love for Oamiola is deeper than the selfish desire to 
win her for himself. " .. 

■ As to the I’eception of Massinger’s plays by the public of Ids 
own days, we know very Jittle. In hie dedications, he repeatedly 
^aments the neglect shown by his contemporaries to poetry in 
'“general, mentioning, with bitterness in one instance, hi.s own 
‘despised studies’; and the cutting remark that he pre.siimes his 
Roman Actor will, in consequence of ‘ the severity and heiglit of 
pe subject distaste such as are only affected with jigs and ribaldry,’ 
indicate.^, pei-haps, that this tragedy had not been successful on 
the stage. On the other hand, he alludes to the frieudl}'^ reception 
oS 2'hc Rond-Maw, and, in the dedication of The Picture, one of 
his most entertaining’ dramas, li© is- able to mention the general 
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approbation the play had found at its presentment. Of prologues 
expressive of his sentiments, we have but few, because, with cha- 
racteristic, and, in this case, very justifiable, conservatism, he* 
strongly objected to this innovation, not falling in with it before 
the performance of his tragicomedy The. Emperour of the East, 
printed in 1631, the first prologue to which begins with a few 
angry words about the imperiousness of custom. Nevertheless, 
we are indebted to his poems of this kind for a few noteworthy 
biographical details. In the two prologues composed for The 
Emperour of the East, he complains of the censures of those 

• who delig-ht 

To misapply whatever lie shall write, 

and of 

the rag-o 

And envy of some Catos of the stage 

by whom ‘ this poor work ’ had suffered ; while, in the prologue of 
The Guardian, he informs us of the failure of two of his dramatic 
ventures, which was followed by a silence of two years. We are 
ignorant of the nature of those two unfortunate plays, because many 
of Massinger’s dramas were never printed and tlie manuscripts 
were inadvertently destroyed by Warburton’s cook. 

The posthumous popular fame of Massinger is chiefly based on 
his comedy A New Way to Pay Old Debts, which has kept the 
stage till recently, the brilliant part of the bold usurer captivating 
many famous aofors. In a more indirect w;ay, the appreciation of 
the dramatic power of the tragedy The Fatall Dowry, printed as a 
joint production of Massinger and Field, but, undoubtedly, chiefly 
Massinger’s work, has been proved by the adaptations of later 
poets : by Nicholas Rowe’s tragedy The Pair Penitent, composed 
in 1703, Vhich did more for the preservation of Rowe’s name as 
a drsj,matist than all -his independent plays ; and by the recent 
successful version of Beer-Hofmann, entitled Der Graf von 
Charolais, which revived the memorj' of Massinger all over 
Germany. The first traces of his influence on the German stage 
date back to hfs lifetime^; in 1626, an imitation of hia an4«- 
Dekker’s dramatisation of the legend of Dorothea was performed 
at Dresden, where his attractive Great Dulte of Florence also 
appeared on the boards in 1661. Latei-, Massinger attracted the 
atten tion of the poets of the romantic school of Gerinanyjas one of 
the most fascinating of Shakespeare’s kiccessors : count Baiidissin 
translated several of Kis plays, and, within the last decades, German 
translators liave repeatedly'had recourse to him. 
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CHAPTER VII 


TOURNEUR AND WEBSTER 

The two dramatists who are to be considered in the present 
chapter have certain points in common. Both, at their best, 
display a peculiarly sombre genius. The tragedies of both belong 
to the same school ; and both are utterly unknown to us, except 
by their writings. In point of date, Tourneur would seem slightly 
to precede Webster. And, for this reason, as well as for others 
which are more material, it will be convenient to take him first. 

Of Cyril Tourneur’s life, we know nothing beyond the dates at 
which his various plays and poems were published. They are as 
follows: The Transformed Metamorphosis, 1600; A Fmieral 
Poem on Sir Francis Vere, 1609 ; A Chriefe On the Death of 
Prince Henry, 1613 ; and his two dramas, The Revengers Tragoedie, 
1607 and The Atheist’s Tragedie, 1611h It should be noted that 
two of these, the poem on Vere and The Revengers Tragoedie, have 
no name on^the title-page, and that nothing more than tradition 
connects them with the name of Tourneur. There is a tepid 
reference to the author, ‘as not to be despised nor too much 
praised,’ by an anonymous contemporary ; and that is all. 

On his poems, it is not necessary to dwell. None of them has 
any merit ; and the most elabox-ate of them. The Metamorphosis, 
is wi’itten in that uncouth jargon which had been brought into 
fasliion by Marston in his satires (1698), aiid which is assailed by 
Jonson in Poetaster. It i;?, moreover, an involved allegory, the key 
to which is lost, but which Ohurton Collins ingeniously interpreted 
as a cryptic reference to the fortunes of Essex. „ 

We pass at once to the two dramas, for it is by these aloiu^ that 
Tourneur survives. A question has been raised as to the I’clativc 
priority of their composition. The order of publication makes a 
presumption in favour of Tragoedie; but it is a 

presuniptioh which Hiight easily yield to substaiitial ai-ginrioni,s on 
the other side. The only ar^ment, however, which has been 
brought forward is the inferiority, oi-^ as it has been called, the 
: , , . ‘ A tragicomedy, soted.ai court in iSia, is now lost. 
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‘immaturity,’ of The Atheist’s Trcigedie. Such an argument is 
manifestly perilous and, if applied to the woi*ks of other writers, 
would lead to curious results. On the other side must be set th« 
fact that The Revengers Tragoedie, though it abounds in striking 
passages and scenes, is singularly lacking in originality of concep- 
tion ; that it belongs to a type of tragedy which had been in vogue 
foi"many years before its appearance ; that, in fact, it is a rearrange- 
ment of the material already treated by Marston in Antonios 
Revenge (1602) K The Atheist's Tragedie, on the other hand, 
though, doubtless, inferior in some respects, is strikingly original in 
its central conception. And it would seem improbable that, after 
following his own path with much boldness, the dramatist should, 
in a later play, have fallen back obediently into the well worn rut. 
The same conclusion is suggested bj' the metre, which, in The 
Revengers Tragoedie, is exceptionally regular, while, in TheAthe'kfs 
Tragedie, it is mai’ked by what can only be called an abuse of the 
light endings which abound in the later plays of Shakespeare, We 
have other grounds for saying that Tourneur was a zealous student 
of Shakespeare ; and it is surely more natural to suppose that, after 
the example of his master, he passed from the stricter to the looser 
system, than fi’om the looser to the stricter. The point is by no 
means certain. On the Avhole, however-, it would appear likely that 
the order of publication is, also, the order of comi)osition ; in other 
words, that The Revengers Tragoedie was written in cvr before 1607, 
and that The A iimst' s Tragedie falls some time between it and Kfl 1. 

Neither play can be said to show much trace of dramatic power. 
The plots are poor in themselves, and one of them is lai-gely boi‘- 
rowed. The characters are, at best, little more than types ; and, in 
one instance, at rate, tlie revenger’s mother, the type is hardly 
improved by an incredible conversion. The most original character 
in the whole gallery iS that of D’Amville, the atheist. But even he 
has a fetal resemblance to the Machiavellian monster who, from 
the time of Kyd and Marlowe, had been a familiar figure to the 
Elizabethan pla;|^ner. The other characters are either puppets or 
incarnate abstractions of tb,e various virtues and vices. The 'svantouf 
personages of The Atheist’s Tragedie are fi-ankly caricatures. It is 
as poet that Tourneur claims our attention : a poet whose imagina- 
tion is poisoned by the sense of universal vanity and corruption, biit 
who lights up thi.s festering material with flashes of high genius, and 
who is capable, at rare moments, of rising to visions of true beauty, 
and even gi-ace ; ‘ To have her train borne np, and Inn- soul T’l'ail 
■ ; ^ Soe Mtte, dhapi ih- ^ « 
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in the dirt’ is an instance of the one; the alleged discovery of 
Charlemont’s body by Borachio, of the other. And, to the former, 
iit any I'ate, many parallels could be brought. His imagination 
needed a dramatic matter to kindle it; but, when kindled, it 
followed its own path and paid little heed to any but the purely 
formal requirements of the drama. To him, a tragedy was an 
outlet for the expressfon of his bitter judgment on man and hfs 
essentially gloomy view of human life. To this, all personages, all 
incidents, are subordinated. Of this, all that is memorable in his 
dramas is the imaginative symbol. In these points, he presents a 
certain analogy to Webster, but an analogy which, at the same 
time, is a faint reflection and a caricature. 

The outward life of John Webster is as much a blank to us as 
that of Tourneur. The years of his birth and death are, alike, 
unknown to us. It may be conjectured, from the known dates, 
that he was born iu the decade 1670 — 80 ; and he must have 
survived at least until 1624, the year of the production of the 
Monuments of Honor. Further than that we cannot go. It 
would be unsafe to accept the statement — not made until 1698, 
and not confirmed by the parish registers — that he was clerk of 
St Andrew’s, Holbom. And the one outward fact with which Ave 
are left — a fact recorded on the title-page of the Monuments of 
Honor— that he was a member of the Merchant Taylors’ 
company. W^ith this, we must rest content. 

His literary activity falls, natui-ally, into three periods : the 
first, that of collaboration and apprenticeship (1602 — 7) ; the 
second, that of the two great tragedies (1610 to 1614) ; the third, 
that of the tragicomedies and, probably, of Appius and Virginia, 
beginning about 1620, the probable date of The Devils Law- 
case, and ending at a time unknown. It Avill be well" to take 
each of these periods singly, and then to "consider the charac- 
teristics of his genius as a whole. 

During the first period, Webster produced no independent 
work. Tie Avas engaged fn collaboration Avith other dramatists, 
ijarticularly Dekker; and, owing to peculiarity of Ids geniiis, 
his individuality was entirely merged in that of his fclloAV 
Avorkers. After joining with Middleton and others in two plays, 
Caesar’s Fall and The Two Haipies\ which have perished, ho 
is found fir partnership Avith Dekker, HeyAvood and WentAvorth 
Smith oAmr a jday entered as Xadjy Jane\ and immediately 
folloAvcd by a Second .Pwrit (27 October), apparently from tiie 

® Bid!. 16 Ootobor MOS. 
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hand of Dekker only. It has been universally assumed that 
these two plays are either wholly or in part identical with 
that which has come down to us under the title The Famous 
History of Sir Thomas Wyat (published 1607) ; and there is no 
reason for questioning this assumption \ As to the exact relation 
of the two parts of Lady Jane to the existing Wyat, there is 
Considerable doubt. The most plausible conjecture is that of 
Dyce, who held the published version to be rudely cobbled to- 
gether, with many omissions, from the two parts as originally 
composed. And the shapeless build of the drama, together with 
the entire absence of the ‘coming in of King Philip’ mentioned 
on the title-page, is in favour of this explanation. The only 
names occurring on the title-page are those of Dekker and 
Webster ; and it would seem tolerably plain that the former ivas 
the predominant partner. He w'as already an old hand at historical 
subjects. French history, Scottish, Portuguese and, above all, 
English, had all, during the last four years, been freely dramatised 
by him. Moreover, the treatment of character, the peculiarities 
of versification, the general cast of sentiment — all these have 
analogies in his unaided work. And there are few things, if any, 
which remind us of the unaided work of Webster. 

We turn, therefore, to the next recorded work — the contribu- 
tions of Webster to the second edition of Marston’s The Malcontent 
(published 1604)^. It would seem probable thi\t Webster is 
responsible foi* nothing more than the induction to that strange 
and ‘bitter’ drama. Such is the natural interpretation of the 
words on the title-page, and in the heading to the induction itself. 
It is confirmed by the manifest identification of ‘ additions ’ — and 
this is the word which has caused much misunderstanding — 
with ‘induction’ in the opening dialogue (11. 87 — 91). And no 
arginnent, except such as rests upon a strained construction of 
the title-page, has hitherto been brought to the contrary. The 
body of the play, wliich the induction describes as having been 
‘ lost, found ’ and subsequently ‘ played by the King’s Servants,’ 
is of earlier nate. Thei;e are strong reasons, as Stoll poinfe 
out, for fixing it as early as 1600, though this view is not 
wholly free from difficulties. But it was not printed until 1604, 
and that year saw two distinct editions: the first without, the 
second with, the induction. The second edition alsp contains 
the augmentatiouB,’ which, it may well be, are rather restora- 
tions of the ‘loaf text, as originally wiitton by Marston. The 
' Of. anJ?, chop. il. ■ , v - ■ Of. f&id. , ' ^ 
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induction— and it is that alone with which we are concerned-— can 
hardly have been written much before the moment of publication. 
Its composition would naturally fall between the dates of the first 
and second editions. And this intrinsic probability is supported 
by internal evidence. The main object of the piece, seemingly, is 
to justify the king’s company for performing a play in which a rival 
company, that of the Blackfriars, had certain rights. And that 
company, in its ‘decimo-sexto' shape — the ‘little eyases’ of the 
second quarto of Hamlet — was not licensed until January, 16(l4h 
Any allusion to it in its earlier form, before it passed into the 
hands of the ‘ children,’ would be irrelevant. It may be added that, 
in the words of Sly, ‘ No, in good faith, for mine ease,’ there is a 
manifest qxiotation from the Osric of the second quarto of Hamlet 
(1604). Altogether, then, we can hardly be wrong in dating the 
composition of the induction within the year 1604. And, on the 
evidence of the title-page, we are justified in saying that Webster 
was sole author. That he had much reason to be proud of it, no 
one will assert. The ‘additions,’ as Burbage modestly remarks, 
‘are not greatly needed’; and, save in so far as they serve to 
introduce a hit against the children of the queen's revels, they 
do little more than ‘ entertain time and abridge the not received 
custom of music.’ The induction was a common device of the 
Elizabethan stage. It had been employed, for instance, in The 
taming of a .Shrew (printed 1594), in Every Man out of His 
Humour, in Cynthia’s Revels and in Antonio andmMellida. And 
it must be confessed that Webster’s eflbrt is both flatter in itself 
and stands in a looser relation to the play which follows than any 
of these. 

We now pass to what have been called, the citizen comedies, 
West-Ward Hoe wxA. North-Ward Hoe, both written in partner- 
ship with Dekker**, Both were printed in 160?; but the formen was 
entered at Stationers’ hall as early as March, 1605; the latter not 
until August, 1607. The first three acts of West-Ward Hoe have 
been thought by some critids to belong to 1603, and^their authoi-ship 
assigned to Webster. But there is no valid reason'Tor passing the 
hatchet between these acts and the last two. And, as the fourth 
act (sc. 2) contains an allusion to the fall of Ostend — an allusion 
which is probably, though not certainly, anticipated in the first 
act (sc. l)-^and as Ostend did not surrender until the autumn of 
1604, it is likely that the composition of the whole falls into the 
last quarter of 1604, and that it : was first acted at the bogiiming 

ySee GoUier, jIiwwZs of the. Stage, yoX. i, gp. 3S2— 8. a Of. ante, cliap. n. 
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of 1605. In no case can North-Ward Hoe be dated earlier than 
about the middle of 1605, seeing that it is plainly a reply to East- 
ward Hoe (by Jonson, Chapman and Mai’ston), which was aImos,t 
certainly written, as a retort to West-Ward Hoe, in the earlier part 
of that year. And if, as seems probable, it contains a borrowing 
from Marston’s Farasitaster, Or The Famie\ which appears to 
hare been first acted, as well as registered, early in 1606, then the 
composition of Dekker and Webster’s second comedy must be 
placed in 1606 — 7. In any case, it is clear tliat, during the time of 
partnership, long or short, the intercourse between Webster and 
Dekker, begun (as we have seen) in^l602, must have been of the 
most intimate kind. And, once more, it was the younger and 
deeper poet who sat at the feet of the elder and more facile. 

The plays in question bring us into the thick of one of those 
battles of the dramatists which give much liveliness to the history 
of the Elizabethan stage. It may be called an afterswell of the 
storm which had raged between Jonson, on the one hand, and 
Dekker and Marston, on the other, in 1601 — 2 ; the storm of which 
Cynthia’s Revels, Poetaster and Satiro-mastix are the abiding 
record^. Times had changed since the first round of the contest. 
Marston was now the partner of his teiTible enemy ; and, on both 
sides, the game was now played Avith the best temper, a compli- 
ment which could certainly not be paid to Jonson’s share in the 
earlier encounter. The main plot of West-Ward Hoe is a tale of 
three merry vi^ves who, putting their husbands on a false scent, 
jaunt off with three gallants to spend the night at Brentford, then 
a familiar trysting-place. They are pursued by theiz- husbands and 
run to earth at the imi, but, thanks to a sudden freak of respecta- 
bility, are able to prove their innocence ; all ends in good temper 
and reconciliation. With this is ingeniously interwoven the story 
of Misti-ess Justiniarto, who is Avooed by a rakish earl and yields to 
his entreaties, but, at the critical moment, is seized Avith sci'uples 
and joins Avith her husband to Avork a fike repentance on her lover. 
Having thus s^his own house in ordei‘,*Justiniazio acts as managing 
director to th^*omedy of .the three citizens and their wives, AA'hkh 
forms the staple of the drama. The x-eply of Jonson and his partners 
in Eastward Hoe is notably respectful. In the main, it is a piece 
of friendly emulatioiz ivather than of satire. And the picture of 
citizen life is among the most pleasing, as well as vivid„Avhich have 
come doAvn to us. The theme is plainly suggested by the eitizeiz 
and prentice portraits in AAdiich Dekker Avas past zuttstei*. The 

^ Soe Bnllen’s ilforsian, voJ. ii, p. 21,!: Stoll, p. 16. : Sec unte, ciiap. ii. 
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gpii’it of Simon Eyre and Candido is caught with such skill that, 
a few phi’ases and other touches apart, the play might easily have 
feeen taken for the work of Dekker himself Yet, in the edifying 
conversion of Master Francis Quicksilver, the idle apprentice, and 
most engaging of scapegraces, there is, manifestly, a spice of 
burlesque ; and it is hard not to believe that the shaft was aimed 
at such scenes as the sudden conversion of Bellafront (1604), or ot 
Mistress Justiniano in West-Ward Hoe itself The satire, however, 
is unexpectedly genial ; not comparable to that which bad been 
showered on Dekker and Marston in Poetaster, nor even to that 
which was aimed at king James and his countrymen in this 
very play, and which brought the authors within danger of the 
law. Equally good humoured is the satire of the i-ejoinder. 
Jonson is let off without a scratch. The banter — ^for it is nothing 
more — falls entirely on Chapman. There can be no doubt that 
the 'little hoary poet’ of NorfJv-Ward Hoe is intended for the 
latter. His Gaesar and Pompcy, his liking for French themes, 
his ‘full and heightened style,’ his professional vanity-all come in 
for gentle mockery. But the banter consists in nothing worse 
than placing the ‘reverend’ and moral poet in impossible situa- 
tions ; in bringing him to the house of a courtesan who falls 
violently in love with him and in causing him to be seized, if only 
for a moment, as a fit subject for confinement in Bedlam. And, on 
the whole, the portrait of Bellamont is the most attractive thing 
in the whole piece ; Chapman himself can hai'dlj*'' have taken it 
amiss. Apart from such quizzing, the plot of the comedy is un- 
commonly simple. Mistress Mayberry, the wife of a rich citizen, 
is persecuted by the attentions of two worthless gallants. After 
repeated rejections, one of them snatches the ring from her linger 
and shows it to her husband, as a proof of her infidelity. Guided 
by Bellamont, Mayberry is soon able to convince himself of>her 
innocence, and bides his time for an appropriate revenge. He 
beguiles the two slanderers into a trip to Ware, in the course of 
which he brings conclusive proof that one of theni has corrupted 
the wife of the other. The injured husband is overwhelmed with 
confusioi>, and Mayberry completes his vengeance by entrapping 
the other rogue into marriage with the lady who has already 
figured gaily in the satire on Chapman. It can hardly be said that 
cither this.comcdy, or that which opened the series, is so vivid or 
so full of sparkle as that of Jonson : and his associates. But the 
merit of Eastward Hoe is so o.\traordinary that, a play may 
well fall short of it and yet be extremely good. And that M'ill 
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be the verdict of most readers both on West- Ward Hoe and Worth- 
Ward Hoe. 

It remains to ask whether there is any means of determining/ 
the part played by Webster in the comjiosition of these plays. The 
two are strictly of a piece. In both — whether we regard construc- 
tion, situations, characters or phrases — we can trace reminiscences 
or anticipations of Dekker’s acknowledged work^ and there is little 
or nothing which can be said to bear the stamp of Webster. Wliich- 
ever of the partners held the pen, it can hardly be doubted that the 
inspiration, alike in small things and in great, was Dekker’s. - If there 
be any one scene where the reader might be tempted to recognise 
the hand of Webster, it is that in which the earl, expecting to find his 
mistress, is confi’onted by her husband in disguise, while a curtain 
is drami aside so as to reveal the apparently lifeless body of the 
woman he had expected to see at his mercy. But even this scene, 
as Swinburne and others have pointed out, is, so far as the central 
situation goes, to be closely paralleled from the Satiro-mmtm and 
The Honest Whore of Dekker. And, though the disguise of Jus- 
tiniano and some touches both before and after his entry are well in 
accordance. with what we know of Webster, the style of the whole 
passage, in the main, is rather that of Dekker ; and where so much 
is his, it is hazardous to assume that anything of moment was 
contributed by his partner. Of the citizen comedies then, as of 
Wyat, it may be said that the concejjtion is Dekker^s and that the 
execution — ^ivlAjther as regards eharactera, incidents, or style — -is, 
on the whole, entirely in his spirit. That they contain a good deal 
of Webster’s work, need not be doubted. But such work is 
executive rather than original, derived rather than creative. 

So ends the period of Webster’s apprenticeship and collabora- 
tion. We now i)ass to the earlier of the two periods which contain 
hi.s original and unaided work ( 1010 — 1 8). This is the pei'iod of The 
White Divel (afterwards known as ViUoria Corombema) and The 
Datehesse OfMalfy. Some three or four years separate their period 
IVom the prece^ng. For The White Divel was printed in 101 2 ; and 
tlie repeated Ifcrro wings ftoin Rich’s Hew Description of Ireland, 
publiBhed in 1610, forbid us to place its composition earlier than 
that year ; it may well have been written in 1611. The exact source 
of this great tragedy is a problem which still remains Traaolyed. 
That it is based on events connected with the life of Paol® Griordauo, 
duke of Bracciano, and that these events took phm© in 1501—0, 
that is, within the lifetime of Webster himself) is certain. Beyond 

1 Of. Stojl, pp. 64—79. 
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that,* all is obscure. The case, so far as our present knowledge 
goes, is as follows. Many veraions of the story, contemporary or 
Nearly so, exist in Italian^; one, by FraiiQois de Ilosset^ is known 
in French. All these are in substantial agreement with each other ; 
and all differ, in many crucial points, from Webster’s. The question 
at once arises : how are Webster’s variations to be accounted for ? 
Had he before him a written account differing from all those 
which have come down to us ? Or had he heard an oral stateinent 
substantially agreeing with that given in his play and traceable in 
the last resort to one who had either travelled in Italy, or come, 
as visitor, from Italy to the^ north? Or had he read a version 
corresponding more or less closely with those accessible to us, and 
retained nothing more than a confused and indistinct memory of 
it? Or, finally, having, from wi-itten or oral sources, a tolei-ably 
accurate knowledge of the true facts, did he deliberately alter 
them for purposes of dramatic effect ? 

This is not the place to discuss the question in detail. So much, 
hoAvever, may be said. The first supposition, so far as it relates to 
any record professing to be historical, may be dismissed as highly 
improbable. The story, as We have seen, was well known and accu- 
rately recorded. The actors in it were among the most marked 
figures of their times; Francesco, grand duke of Florence, the typi- 
cal Italian ‘ despot ’ of his day ; Sixtus V, the soul of the League and 
the Armada, the last of the popes who can fairly be described as 
great. The heroine of the story was niece by mairiage of tlie latter. 
The circumstances of her second marriage and her murder had 
formed the subject of trials — one at Rome, the other at Padua 
and Venice — ^familiar to all Italy. It is hardly to be conceived 
that any chronicler should have departed widely from fects thus 
generally known. Novels and dramas remain. And it is 'not im- 
possible that, some day, either a novel or, leks probably, a drama 


may be discovered which criticism will I’ecognise as the source 
from which Webster dre-vr,. None such, however, has hitherto been 
found; though Teinpesti, writing a century and a half later (1754), 
says that the ‘ story was knomi aU oyer Europe*^ and had been 
told by ‘hundreds of authors.’ The only novel at present known 
is the ‘ tragic history ’ of de Rosset ; and that, with the exception 
of the assumed names and minute additions of obviously romantic 


embroidery, is in complete accordance with the chronicles ; so that, 
even if it can be proved to haye appeared before T/m White. .Divd 
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was written, it will in no way account for Webster's departure from 
the historical facts. Of dramas, previous to Webster’s, still less is 
to be said, Santorio, indeed, a contemporary chrofiicler (l.5G2-n» 
1635) says: Scio ego apud quosdam, octitatMin tragoedim argu- 
nientum, datwmqm spectantibus hand suppressis personis nomini- 
husque. But in what language this ti-agedy was written — whether, 
as we shall see in the analogous case of The DutcJmse Of Malfy, 
the reference may not even be to T'ke White Divel itself^ — unfor- 
tunately does not appear. 

The other alternatives are not mutually exclusive. It is per- 
fectly possible that an oral statement, for which either an English 
traveller or an Italian visitor was ultimately responsible, may have 
reached Webster and that some, at least, of his inaccuracies may 
be due to the natural negligence of his informant. Intercourse 
with Italy had never been broken olK France was a common 
meeting ground of English and Italian. We know, for instance, 
that Vittoria’s own stepson, Virginio Orsini, the Giovanni of the 
play, had been ' sent as envoy to England by his uncle Ferdinand, 
successor to Francesco, at the close of Elizabeth’s reign. We 
know that the same Virgiuio was reputed lover to Marie de 
Medici, and that the attention of English dramatists was at tliis 
time keenly directed to the doings of the French court, and not 
least to the love adairs of the royal housed All this would make 
it natural enough that rumours, more or less accurate, relating to 
the Orsini an(> Medici, should reach the ^ars of Webster. But, 
once ‘again, there is no evidence. Some, indeed, of Webster’s 
inaccuracies are almost certainly due to lapse of memory. For 
instance, he has given the official name of Sixtus V wrongly, and 
has inverted the parts of Flamineo and Marcello. Neither of these 
changes can plausibly be set down to deliberate intention. 

Ther-e remains th'e final possibility that AVebster had read an 
account not substantially diiferent fi’oin that given by the 
chronicles, and that most of his variations are made of set pur- 
pose ; that isjwith a view either to suit his own conception of 
what the leading characters in such a feagedy should be, or fe 
secure a more impressive effect. Among tlie changes made with 
the former object would bo reckoned the transformation of tlie 
characters of Vittoria’s husband and mother, the one for ill, the 
other for good; the strain of hypocrisy, not, however,, very con- 
sistently worked out, in the character of Vittoria ; the obvioii.s 

1 Soa tilt! ciroumatiince oonngotod with the performanoo of TU UoMjHraoie, And 
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adaptation of her circmnstances to those of her kinswoman, Bianca 
Capello (the heroine of Middleton’s undated drama, Wotnen beware 
Womenyy above all, the change in the character of Lodovico 
who, in the play, is moved neither by avarice, nor by the desire 
to assert the honour of his family, but by the fixed resolve to 
exact vengeance for the murder of an adored mistress, Isabella. 
Among the alterations made for the sake of effect might be counted 
the appearance of the ‘lieger ambassadors’ at Vittoria’s trial and 
the election of Sixtus (the presence of the English envoy is 
historically impossible), the murders of Marcello and Brachiano, 
the appearance of Francesco jas a direct agent in the latter crime, 
the ghastly scene at Brachiano’s deathbed and, very possibly, the 
transference of the riddling Manet cdta mente repostum from 
Lodovico to Isabella. It would clearly have weakened the dramatic 
force of the tragedy to reserve the final act, or even a closing 
scene, for the nemesis of Lodovico. And it may well be for this 
reason that, in defiance of historical facts, Webster placed his 
death within a few moments of his victim’s. That would at once 
bar out the situation in which the memorable phi-ase was 
actually uttered— the fomal questioning of Lodovico by the magis- 
trates of Padua. And Webster, impi'essed (as he well might be) by 
the phrase, was, on this assumption, at the pains to introduce it 
under circumstances entirely different, but hardly less dramatic. 

If this be .the true explanation — and many things point that 
way— -it would folloAV that Webster’s treatment %f his subject 
is far more original than has sometimes been supposed. If we 
may believe him to have worked on a chronicle such as those 
embodied in Teinpesti’s Vita di Sisto V, or on a novel resembling 
that of de Rosset, he has, manifestly, made far more .sweexnng 
changes in his ‘source’ than seems to be implied by those who 
speak of his play as drawn from ‘an Italiafi novel’ He would, 
in fact, have breathed a new spirit into, the whole train of in- 
cidents. The figure of Vittoria, indeed, remains much as we might 
divine it to have been from the historical recorjils; though the 
lines arc deepened, the colours heightened and harmonised, by the 
hand of genius. The same api>lies, though in a less degree, to 
the defiant figure of Brachiano and the deep dissimulation of 
Francesco and Monticclso. Tho last, indeed, is the one case in 
which the- dramatist has fallen short of the model sui)plie(l by 
history. In a drama where he could not be the central figure 
there was no room for the gi’ajid, yetsinigter, figure of Sixtus. All 

’ See anje, ehap. III. 
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else, however, would be the creation of Webster : the tragic 
resignation of Isabella, the fatuity of Oamillo, the pathos of 
Cornelia, the profoundly interesting and subtle portrait of Lodovicoi? 
The crucial change, alike for its own sake and for its bearing on 
the whole structure of the tragedy, is that in the character and 
motives of Lodovico. The attribution of his long cherished 
shheines to outraged love and the thirst for vengeance alters the 
whole nature of the action. It provides the atmosphere of doom 
which hangs over the drama fi'om beginning to end, and which is 
deepened by the scenic effects, the sombre episodes, of which 
Webster was master without rival. 

But, whether the positive changes made by Webster in hisf 
unknown authority be large or small, the advance of Tlie White 
Bivel on any or all of his previous work is incalculable. To the 
’prentice, seeing through the eyes and speaking with the voice of his 
master, has succeeded the skilled craftsman, with an almost perfect 
command of his material and instruments, with the keenest eye for 
the hidden possibilities of his task and the utmost originality in 
handling it. During the half dozen years or so which followed, 
Webster Avas by far the most striking figure, Shakespeare excepted, 
in the long roll of cotiteinporary dramatists. With the men of his 
OAvn day, he had not the vogue of Beaumont and Fletcher or 
the personal authority of Jonson, But modern criticism, with 
one voice, has pronounced his genius to be of a higjier and rarer 
kind And, th»ugh we can still trace a oertain awkwardness in 
his management of the plot — a defect from which he never shook 
himself entirely, free — ^liis Avork, in other respects, is singularly 
self-contained, as well as absolutely original. There is, perhaps, no 
poet on record who leaped so suddenly into the full possession of 
his powers. It is, of course, true that the influence of other Avritera 
can be traced very plainly in this, as in his other, tragedy. His 
debt to Shakespeare has often been pointed out. It appeal’s in 
many turns of thought and phrase ; in the portrait of the boy, 
Giovanni ; in the haunting beauty of Cdrnelia’s dirge ; in the con- 
summate art, iJl^ld yet uiujstentatious, with which the figure of 
the heroine is painted: above all, in that union of imaginative 
reflection, pure poetry and dramatic genius Avhich brings him 
nearer than- any of his fellow dramatists to the author of Mmikt, 
In his fusion of the tAvo former of these qualities, again, we cannot 
fail to recognise his relationship, perhaps his indehteduess, to the 
greatest lyric poet of the period, Donuo. ^ X 

These, however, are matters which conceni the individual 
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genius of tlie dramatist. Still more significant is his place in the 
general development of the Elizabethan drama ; and, in particular, 
Ids debt to the dramatists of revenge. Here, he falls into line 
with that long succession of writers, beginning with Kyd, who took 
up the tale of Seneca’s Thyestes and Agamemnon and, during more 
than twenty years, rang the changes upon the tlieme of vengeance 
through every key and with every variety of accompaniment. To 
explain his position, a slight sketch of the history of this theme, 
as handled by Elizabethan dramatists, may be attempted. 

In the older versions of the theme there are three essential 
features, all of which, in the J,ast resort, are inherited from Seneca. 
These are, that a murder has been committed ; that revenge is a 
duty from which the next of kin cannot escape ; and that this 
duty is enforced by the ghost of the murdered man, which appears 
at intervals to drive home the demand for blood. So it is with 
The Spanish Tragedie ; so with Antonios Revenge ; so, allowing 
for certain modifications, with The Revenge of Rmsy d’Ambois 
(published 1613) and The Second Maiden's Tragedy (licensed 
1611)^ ; so, unless all indications are misleading/with the lost Hamlet 
(in or before 1596), which has been attributed, on probable, but 
not conclusive, gi’ouuds, to Kyd ; so, finally, with the Hamlet of 
Shakespeare. The first change in the outward framework of the 
story — in spirit, it need hardly be said that Shakespeare’s master- 
piece stands poles asunder from the crudities of Kyd, Marston and 
the rest — seems to have been made by Ohettle, w]R.)se Tragedy of 
Hoffman belongs to the same year as Antonios Revenge I The change 
is twofold. The ghost disappears; and, what is far more significant, 
the avenger of blood is no longer the hero, but the villain, of the 
piece. Both innovations are repeated, with important modifica- 
tions, in the next play of Marston, The Malcontent {IQQA, or earlier), 
to which, indeed, it is quite possible that the credit of them may 
belong rather than to Hoffman. The modifications are as follows. 
The murderer of the original version is replaced by a usurper who 
drives the rightful prince into exile. This, necessarily, iJivolves the 
■disappearance of the ghost. And revenge, theSgh retained, is 
retained in a form so softened that the avenger contents himself 
with melting one of his enemies to repentance and dismissing the 
other with magnanimous contempt. 

It was- at this point that Tourneur took up the tale. Reverting 
to murder as the starting-point of his action, he entii>cly disijcusos 

^ Aa iio this play see IFaj-d, vol. 872, 
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with the ghost and, in the very moment of victory, the cup of 
triumph is dashed fi’om the lips of his ‘revenger.’ It is clear tha^ 
he felt the theme of vengeance to be an outworn convention. It 
is equally clear that he surrendered it with extreme reluctance. 
The whole fabric of the piece i.s based on the assumption that 
revenge is a binding duty. And, when the tables are turned, when 
tlie performance of the duty is visited at the last moxuent with 
condign punishment, it is inevitable that the reader sliould feel 
himself . defrauded. Never had a play so lame and impotent a 
conclusion as this. And, for that reason, if for no other, it is a 
relief to turn from The Revengers %Tragoedie to The Atheist's 
Tragedie. Here, at any rate, the central thought is consistently 
maintained Irom beginning to end. Here, at any rate, the dramatist 
flies without faltering to his mark. The innovation, which he had 
been blindly feeling after in The Revengers Tragoedie, is here 
boldly carried out. Vengeance is thrust down fi-om the rank of 
duties ; forgiveness is exalted in its stead. If the ghost of the 
murdered man is restored to something of his former rights, it is 
to cry not for revenge, but for mercy ; to reitei’ate, with a fervour 
more moral than dramatic, that ‘vengeance is the Lord’s.’ The 
dramatic weakness of the change is obvious enough. But it is 
significant as marking the final stage of the tragedies of revenge. 

The White Divel, in all probability, was produced during the 
very year in which The Atheist's Tragedie was published. At 
first sight it mifht bo taken for a reversion to the earlier type of 
this class of drama. Revenge for innocent blood is once more the 
main theme of the dramatist. It is presented, however, no longer 
as a duty, but as a passion ; and with the cry of ‘wild justice’ is 
mingled the baser nqte of wounded pride. Our sympathies, again, 
so far from being with the avengers, are cast, rather, on the side of 
their victim. The result of such changes is to reduce the motive 
of vengeance to a secondary place. It supplies not the ooi-e of the 
building, but its scaffolding, or little giore. The viM interest 
belongs not to |jie story — ^this, in truth, might have been told 
more clearly — but to the "characters who sustain it, and the 
passions which are let loose in its course. One more proof is 
thus furnished, if proof were needed, that the theme of I'evenge 
was now. losing its fascination; that the drainatist, even when 
he professed to work on it, was now driven by an overrtlastofing 
instinct to degrade it from its original supi'emacy. 

The same tendency appears still more clearly in The Dutclmse 
OfMalfij. Hero, again, revenge-is the nominal theme. It is not, 
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however, revenge for murder, but for an outrage on the insensate 
nride of family; and it is reinforced by the yet more sordid 
motive of avarice— a motive which had been carefully excluded 
from the earlier play. The sympathies of the spectator, which, 
in The, White Divel, are somewhat divided, are, here, solely 
and absolutely, with tlie victim. And, as if to mark the change 
in the most glaring manner possible, the whole of the last act 
is devoted to the nemesis which falls upon the avengens. The 
dramatic interest suffers ; but the intention of the dramatist is 
proved beyond all possibility of mistake. The upshot of all this 
is that the motive of vengea«ce, already weakened in the earlier 
drama, fades almost out of recognition in the latter; and that, 
with The Diitchesse Of Malfy, revenge — except in survivals so 
obvious as the last act of Wonun heivare Women — may bo said 
to disappear from among the dominant themes of Elizabethan 
tragedy. 

With all its gi'eat qualities, the first tragedy of Webster is not 
without traces of immatui’ity. The crudeness of incident which 
he had inherited from his forerunners, is not entirely purged away ; 
the plot is wauting in clearness ; even the portraiture of the 
heroine bears some marks of vacillation. Most, if not all, of these 
weaknesses are absent from The DutcJtesse Of Malfy. The plot of 
this play is perfectly simple; the characters, if we except that of 
Bosola, are dl*awn with an unfaltering hand; in unity of tone, the 
play Sui'passes all others of the period, save those V’ Shakespeare. 
As to the sources of this tragedy, and its date, there is little room 
for discussion. The story is certainly taken, with many refinements, 
from Painter’s Palace of Pleasure, as that, in its tuni, drew upon 
the Ristoires Tragiques of Belleforest, and this upon Bandello. 
Crawford has proved that Sidney’s Arcadia not only exercised a 
deep influence upon the thought and language of the play, but 
that it also furaished the Jiint, and moi-e than the hint, of its most 
highly wrought situation that in which the duchess is persecuted 
with every variety of physical and mental tortura„. It is also more 
than probable that the echo song, which Webster had in mind 
(act V, sc. and which he turns to purposes of the highest 
imaginative effect, is that of the Arcadia (book il) rather than 
any other. The play of Lope de Vega\ which may have been 
written about the same time, has little in common with Webster’s, 
and can hardly have been known to him. The date of 
Dutchme Of Malfy, again, can now be dctcrinined within very 
‘ ’ ^jlMayordemo de la BuquemdeAimlJi. : 
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narrow limitk It was not pi’inted until 1623, But, aa the part of 
Antonio is known to have been created bj Ostler, the first per- 
• forniance cannot have been later than 1614, the year of that actor’il 
death. It is true that the opening dialogue apparently refers to 
the execution of Concini, inar6chal d’Ancre, which took place in 
April 1617, and speedily became known, througli translations of 
official documents, in this country. There is, however, no difficulty 
in supposing that this passage was'added by Webster some time 
between that event and the date of i)ublication. Indeed, if, as is 
practically certain, the play described by Busino, chaplain to the 
Venetian embassy, in February 161^ is The Dutchesse Of Malfy 
— the amours of a Cardinal, his solemn exchange of a churchman’s 
for a soldier’s garb and his ‘poisoning’ of his sister are specifically 
mentioned and, in spite of the slight inaccuracy, can hardly refer 
to any incidents except those of our play — it may well be that the 
addition was made for a revival of the play at the beginning of 
that year. In any case it is now certain that The Dutclume Of 
Malfy was composed within two or three years of The White 
Divel\ 

The later play i.s a marked advance upon the eai’lior. The old 
motives; as we liave seen, are retained, but represented in a softer, 
a more human, form ; and the elfect on the imagination is entirely 
different. The intertjst is Shifted from the avengers to the deed 
which provokes their malice. The real tlieme of the drama is not 
revenge, but tife graciousness of a noble and loving woman, and 
the unflinching firmness with winch, in the luce of nameless 
tortures, she possesses her soul, undismayed by all until a brutal 
deception cojivinces her that the bodies of her murdered child and 
husband lie before her. The constancy of the victim, the remorse 
which it wakens even in the base nature of her tormentor, are 
painted with the fewest possible strokes, and each is charged to the 
utmost with imaginative effect. After this, it must be admitted, 
the interest flags ; the fate of Antonio* the miserable end of the 
persecutors and their accomplice, are’ in the nature of an anti- 
climax. Had *the play ended with the fourth act, the tragic 
irapres.sion would have been yet deeper and more harmonious tlian 
it is. Yet it is easy to see how Webster was drawn into this 
by-path. During this period— in that which fifilowed it is strangely 
different— he was filled with notions of nemesis and poetic justice. 
Hence, the necessity for bringing the two brothers and: Bosola to 
condign punishinenfc He, was also possessed with a gloomy con- 
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viction, perhaps partly inherited from Marston, of the corruption of 
man, and particularly of such men as haunted courts. In the loves 
if Julia and the cardinal, he found a text for this sermon too tempt- 
ing to be passed by. Finally, he was strangely attracted towards 
subtle intricacies of character ; and, in the portrait of Bosola, he 
strove to probe them^to their depth. The general result of all 
this is to deepen the gloom of the atmosphere still further, but, at 
the same time, to blunt the edge of the tragic effect. The true 
tragedy is with the duchess. Wlien she is gone, what arc Bosola 
and Julia, what are Ferdinand and the cardinal, but hateful super- 
fluities? Even Antonio, beaptiful as is the poetry which Webster 
weaves around him, suffers eclipse when the sun, which gave him 
light and warmth, is quenched. 

From the tragedies we pass to the closing period of Webster’s 
activity (1618 ? to his death). The plays which would seem to 
belong to this period are five ; The Ouise (mentioned in the dedi- 
cation to The Devils Law-case), and A Late Murther of the Somie 
vpon the Mother (in partnership with Ford, 1624), both, unfortu- 
nately, lost ; The Devils Law-case, published in 1623 ; Appim and 
Virginia, in 1664 ; and A Oure for a CucJcold, in 1661. None of 
the three which survive approaches the level of the two tragedies. 
All, however, contain occasional flashes of the genius which created 
The White Divel and The Dutchesse Of Malfy, though rather of its 
poetic, than its dramatic, quality. Save in Appius, which owes 
much to the Roman tragedies of Shakespeare, ^^ebster is now 
working under quite other, and less inspiring, influences. With 
him, as with other dramatists of the period, the star of Fletcher is 
in the ascendant. 

Appius and Virginia stands apart from tjie other plays, and 
may conveniently be taken first. Its date cannot be fixed by either 
external or internal evidence ; a play of the name, hoAvever, is 
mentioned in a list of dramas appropriated to the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s company (1639), and it may be Webster’s. For his materials, 
Webster seems to have used Painter’s Palace of Pleasure, hvty 
and, possibly, Dionysius of Halicarnassus. Of his 'own invention, 
apparently, are the plot of Appius for reducing Virginius to 
poverty, the quarrel between Virginius and Icilitis, the production 
of Virginia’s body by the latter for the purpose of nerving Vir- 
ginius towengeance ; above all, the introduction of the clown 
Corbulo and the pretentious advocate, the latter being a familiar 
butt of the ridicule of Webster. The drama has a certain massive 
simplicity, which is probably due to the influence of Shakespeare ; 
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and the humorous element has been thouglit, perhaps rightly, to 
point in the same direction. But the general effect is disappoint- 
ing. The subject has always proved itself intractable upon the’ 
stage. And not even the pure poetry and pathos of the father’s 
farewell to his daughter can avail to put our sympathies entirely 
on his side. , 

The two remaining plays liave proved strangely baffling to the 
critics ; and that, no less in regard to source and date than to 
intrinsic value. The Devils Law-case, as it stands, cannot have 
been wiitten before the latter j)art of 1()2() ; for there is a clear 
allusion^ to an unhappy affi-ay, in Aiyjust 1619 , with the Dutch in 
the East Indies (not Amboina), news of wliich can hai'dly have 
reached England till the autumn of the following year. There is a 
suspicious resemblance in the central incident, the lying self- 
slander of Leonora, to incidents iji Fletcher’s Spanish Cnratc and 
The Faire Maide of the Line. The latter, however, wtis not licensed 
for acting until January 1626 ; and it contains an explicit reference 
to the massacre of Amboina, which did not become known in 
England till May 1624 . It can hardly, therefore, have served as 
material foi- Webster in or before 1623 . The Sparmh Curate, 
licensed October 1622 , is a more likely source, or Gerardo, itself 
the source of Fletcher’s play, which was traiislated into Ifhiglish in 
that yearl It has been urged, though this seems less probable, that 
Webster may have taken the hint from a like incident in Lust's 
Doniinion, wlut;h, probably, dates back to*l6()0. Other sources of 
Webster’s incidents are Goulart’s Histoircs Aihnirables (2nd ed. 
1606 ), which had already been used by him in T}u>, Dutclume Of 
Malfp, and which suggested the cure by stabbing in this play ; 
perhaps, also, the trials for sorcery conducted in France 1610 — 11 . 
An account of these, by Michaclis, bad been translated into English 
in 1613 — the highly protestant introduction may well have appealed 
to Webster — arid they seem to be alluded to more than once in this 
play (especially at the end of act iv, where the reference to France 
is quite irreleTOiit) and may even have suggested its title. It is not 
impossible IliaT the very name of Bomelio may be an adaptation of 
RomillqUi who took a leading part in these grim investigations. 
But, whatever the exact sources of this puassliiig drama, its whole 
spirit betrays the influence of Fletcher, This appears in the romantic 
cast of the incidents, in the irresponsibility of the chawetere, And 
in the nonchalant charity of the author towards the insiifierable 
baseness of Bomelio, Flc(j;dier’s influence, however, is conspumously 
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absent from the rliytlim, unless the marked increase of fluency, as 
compared with the two tragedies, may be attributed to this soui’ce. 
t)n the whole, however, there is more substance, and more eleva- 
tion of spirit, in Webster’s tragicomedy than in most of Fletcher’s. 
As a drama, in spite of obvious blemishes, the foi-mer deserves 
more praise than it has commonly received. And there are touches 
of poetry, as well as of metrical effect, which worthily recall Tlie 
Dutcliesse Of Malfy. 

A (Jure for a Ouchold is assigned by its original editor to the joint 
workmanship of Webster and William Rowley. Webster’s author- 
ship, though it has sometime been questioned, is attested by the 
style, as well as by not a few echoes of phrasing. If the underplot, 
which gives title to the play, is from his hand, we might be tempted 
to see in it a return to the inspiration of Dekker. Yet if any 
share belongs to Rowley, it can hardly be other than these scenes. 
And the question is too speculative to be profitably discussed. 
As to the influence of Fletchei’ on the main theme, there can be 
no manner of doubt ; and it is yet more marked than in The 
Devils Lmo-case. The action is yet moi’e full of startling and 
romantic incident ; the shiftings of mood and purpose are still 
more sudden ; the stress thrown on scenic eftect, at the expense of 
charactei’, is still stronger. That the plot is modelled on anything 
to be found in Fletcher, cannot be asserted. Th& Little French 
Lanmjer^ is the only play which, in this respect, offers any analogy ; 
and the analogy is not very close. On the other htbid, there is the 
strongest resemblance between the j»lot of Webafer’s play and that 
of Massinger’s The Parlimient of Love (licensed November 1624). 
The central incident of both is a duel imposed on a man, without 
reason, by his mistress — an incident, the germ of which is to be 
found in The Dutch Courtezan of Webster's early partner, 
Marstonl And, considering Webster’s docility, it is hard to resist 
the conclusion that the debt, probably, was on his side. Nor is there 
anything against this supposition save the opinion, which, after all, 
has no evidence to support it, that Webster died in 1626 (August— 
September) and that he worked too slowly to h^ve produced a 
play in the interval. The point, however, is not of first unportance. 
For the iiifluence of Massinger, at any rate in his earlier work, bore 
entirely in the same direction as that of Fletcher; and the younger 
poet may fairly bo called the disciple of the elder. Thus, the last 
play of WeRster carries on the tradition of that which had gone 
before it Alike in plot and in general spirit, it belongs, directly 
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or indirectly, to the school of Fletcher, and reflects his influence. 
The seriousness of the two tragedies has completely vanished; 
and it is ill replaced by the honest highwayman, the aeafight,’ 
the groundless jealousies and the no less groundless returns to 
reason, which form the staple of A Cure for a Oucltold. In 
the graver part of the play, there is only pue scene, that on the 
sands of Calais, where the genius of Webster can be said worthily 
to assert itseE And the comic scenes, which are more likely to 
be the work of Rowley, are far better sustained than the main 
plot with which they ai'e interwoven. Fletcher, with all his 
brightness and poetic feeling, has njuch to answer for ; and no- 
where was his influence less happily put forth than upon the 
essentially serious genius of Webster. 

Of The Thracian Wonder, published in 1661 by the same editor 
(Kirkman) as A Cure /or a Ciuikold, thei-e is no need to speak. 
No one, except that editor, has ever supposed that Webster can 
have had a hand in it. A word will auflice as to Motitmienis of 
Honor, a city pageant, or A Monumental Column, an elegy on 
the death of prince Henry (1613), the only poem of length by 
Webster which has come domi to us. It contains a few fine lines, 
more than one of which were subsequently transferred to his 
dramas— an apologue conceived in the same vein as that of The 
Dutchease Of Malfy, and a few turns of thought and phrase Avhich 
recall the author’s spiritual aifinity with Donne. 

It remains t5niy to ask : what is the 8601 * 0 ! of Webster’s genius ? 
Wliat are the qualities which give the distinctive seal to his 
imaginative creations ? For the answer to this question we need 
hardly go beyond the two tragedies. His later works offer 
reflections, more qr less faint, more or less intermittent, of the 
qualities we associate with his genius. But the authentic image, 
the clear-cut featimes, the colour and the harmony, are here 
alone. 

First, then, within somewhat narrow limits, Webster show's 
a profound knowledge of human character and a keen sense of the 
tragic issues of human lifo. Vittoria and the duchess are among 
the groat creations of the Elizabethan drama. Setting Shakespeare 
aside, there is no character of that drama which surpasses them in 
vividness ; only two or three ivhich approach them. Nor, in the 
duchess, at any rate, is there any marked quality to lay hold of. It 
is by atmosphere and temperament, by her sweet womanliness and 
unstudied dignity, tha,t sim becomes known to us. And these are 
just things which are most impalpable, which only the highest 
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genius can bring home to the imagination. No less important, 
perhaps even more so, is the sense of tragic issues. And, here 
igain, Webster comes nearer to Shakespeare than any other of the 
Elizabethans, with the possible exception of Ford. Shakespeare 
found the deepest tragedy in the resistance of inborn heroism to all 
assaults from without ^ in the triumph of the inner self, when all 
outward happiness is dashed in pieces. So it is in Bamlet, King 
Lem and Othello. And something of the same effect is attained 
in The White Divel and The Dutchesse Of Malfy. It is attained, 
also, in Ford’s The Broken Heart. 

Webster, however, is not^nly a great tragic dramatist. He is 
also a great poet. And the same sombre cast of thought which 
made him the one appears also in the other. His imagination 
loves to linger round thoughts and symbols of mortality, to take 
shape in ‘strange images of death.’ The grim horrors of The 
Dutchesse Of Malfy will at once recur to the memory ; the yew tree 
of Vittoria spreads its gloom over the whole di’ama. Yet nothing 
is more remarkable than the thrift with which Webster uses this 
perilous material. His reserve presents the strongest contrast 
with the wild waste of the other dramatists of blood. Everything 
in the two tragedies is subordinated to imaginative ends ; every- 
thing is presented with the self-restraint of the artist. Nowhere 
is the essentially poetic genius of the dramatist more manifest 
than here ; nowhere does his kinship with all that is best in the 
other arts, particularly^ that of the painter, appeal* more plainly. 
The latter point has hardly received due attention. Yet no reader 
can fail to notice the eagerness with which this poet provides a 
pictorial setting for the action of his drama; the pains he takes to 
imprint upon the eye the countenance, gestures and bearing of 
the characters in his most significant scenes. The ox)ening scene 
oi The Dutchesse Of Malfy is devoted largely to this purpose. 
The same appears in the tr^l scene of The White Divel. And other 
instances, mainly from The Hutchesse Of Malfy, will readily suggest 
themselves. It is doubtful whether this quality is^so persistently 
marked in any other dramatist, with the single exception of 
Marston. And no one will claim that the pictures of Marston 
approach those of Webster in imaginative genius. Allied with 
this, perhaps, is his love of connecting a whole train of thought 
with a tangible image, of embodying his reflections on life in 
symbols which, at the first moment, may seem insignificant or 
repulsive, but which acquire a curious fascination from the sur- 
roundings in which he places them. It was this that made Ijim, 
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like Donne or Sir Thomas Browne, a lover of strange learning oi' 
forgotten fragments of erudition, and led him, like Burton, to ran- 
sack the dustheaxjs of antiquarian research. The instinct is typical 
of his age ; but no man put it to uses more imaginative. With this 
peculiar cast of imagination, the style of Webster is in marvellous 
accord : compressed and pregnant ; full, at once, both of grace and 
<3f severity; capable of sudden flashes — ‘Cover her face; mine eyes 
dazzle ; she died young ’ — capable, also, of a sustained musical 
cadence, as in Cornelia’s dii-ge, or the wonderful lyric of Leonora. 


CHAPTER VIII 


FORD AND SHIRLF.Y 

I* 

One of the most significant facts in connection with the two 
poets who close the list of the major dramatists of the gi’eat period is 
that their work was produced in the years following the publication 
of the first collected edition of the plays of Shakespeare. Previous 
playwrights had studied and imitated their predecessors ; but, for 
the most part, such study had been carried on in the theatre. 
Gradually, the drama had been winning acknowledgment of its 
right to be regarded as literature, and the appearance of the first 
folio of Shakespeare, in 1623, may fairly bo taken as marking 
the achievement of victory. The result of this new attitude was 
twofold: first, the works of the master and his contemporaries 
could now be brooded over and assimilated in the study, and, 
secondly, the. younger playwrights wrote with a view to being 
read as well as heard*and seen. Evidences of tlfb coming of the 
change are, of course, to be found before this date, certainly as 
early as the Jonson folio of 1616 ; but Ford and Shirley stand out 
as belonging exclusively to this 'literary’ stage. Ford is never 
tired of insisting that he was a gentleman of letters, not a theatrical 
hack; and Shirley wrote at least one closet drama. In dealing 
with their works, then, we are discussing not merely the last 
phase of Elizabethan theatrical activity, but, also, the first chapter 
of what may be called, *in a special sense, modern dramatic 
literature. 

v/ John Ford was a native of Ilsington in Devonshire, where 
he was baptised on 17 April 1586. On his father’s side, he belonged 
to an old landed family, and, on his mothei'’s, he was related to 
lord chief justice Popham. He may have studied at Oxford, since 
there is a. record of the matriculation of a John Ford at Exeter 
college in 1601 ; but his university career must, in any case, have 
been short, as he became a member of,the Middle I'cmple in the 
November of the following year. . Further information about his 
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career is confined to wiiat can be gathered from the dedications 
of his works, and from the exchange of commendatory verses of 
the conventional sort. After the publication of his last play/ 
in 1639, he disappears fi’om view. He seems to have been a man 
of a somewhat melancholy temperament, independent in his 
attitude towards the public taste, and capable of espousing un- 
popular causes. 

An instance of this last named quality appears in his first 
publication. Fame's Memorial (1606), an elegy on the death of 
Charles Blount, earl of Devonshire, second husband of the famous 
Penelope Devereux. No reason is lyiown why Ford should have 
chosen to publish a eulogy of a man who had died out of favour at 
court ; but the fact is noteworthy as hinting an interest in a story 
which, as we shall see, may not improbably have suggested to him 
part of the plot of one of his most famous plays. The poem itself 
is long and tiresome, smooth in versification, abstract in diction, 
often obscure and affected in style. 

His romantic tendencies were further displayed in the same 
year in his Honor Triumphant; or the Peeres GhaMe'o-ge. In 
the prose part of this pamphlet, Ford supplies a highflown defence 
of four ‘positions’ which four young nobles had undertaken to 
support in a tournament in honour of the visit to England of king 
Christian IV of Denmark. The positions were that knights in 
ladies’ service have no free will ; that beauty is the mainteiner 
of valour ; tha2 fair lady was never false ;• that perfect lovcm are 
only wise. The triteness of the matter, the prevailing hyperbole and 
the lingering traces of Euphuism that mark the stylo, would hai’dly 
call for mention here, were it not that, in the very theses which 
Ford is half seriouj^ly upholding, we find a significant connection 
with the motives underlying some of his most important mature 
work. What we must note is that Ford, at the age of twenty, is 
writing prose and verse highly romantic in spirit, and involving 
a tolerant, if not an admiring, attitude towards conduct entirely at 
variance with conventional standards. The Monarches Meeting, 
appended to fliis pamphlet, is an early instance of the stanza of 
Elegy. ' ' , 

Ford’s non-drainatic work closes with A Line of Jjife (1620), 
a didactic tract on conduct, apparently influenced by Bacon’s 
Essays, but laeldng their pithiness and epigrammatic vigour. 

It may be significant of Ford’s personal attitjide towards rcligi(.)u 
that this serious lay sermon is purely pagan in inspiration and 
in spirit. 
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Omitting consideration of works no longer extant, we find 
Ford’s earliest attempts at dramatic writing made in collaboration 
Vitb Dekker. The Witch of Edmonton is based on tlie story 
of Elizabeth Sawyer, who was executed for witchcraft in 1621, 
and it was probably written soon after that date. The respective 
shares of Dekker and JFord in this production are still unsettled, 
perhaps William Rowley, too, had a share in it' ; but the direct- 
ness of the moral lesson conveyed, the witch plot with its comedy 
and its realism in the treatment of humble life and the picture 
of the yeoman’s household, arc as characteristic of DeJeker as 
they are unlike anything certainly Ford’s. On the other baud, 
Frank, whose weakness and crime bring about the main tragedy, 
finds his defence in laying the blame on Fate in the fashion of 
Ford’s other sinners ; and in the scenes where tliis cluu-acter i.s 
prominent, possibly the larger part of h'ord’s share is to be 
found. The play is a domestic tragedy of great impressiveness, its 
chief flaw being the failure of the attempt to join the two plots. 

The Sun’s-Darling: A Moral Masque (ficted 1624, but not 
published till 1656) is generally believed to have been originally 
written by Dekker and revised, with additions, by Ford'". 

The first independent drama i)riutcd by h'ord was The Lover's 
Melancholy, acted in 1620 and published in the following year. 
This somewhat slow-moving romance turns on the melancholy of 
a prince grieving over the disappearance of his sweetheart. The 
girl, whose loss has also deprived her father of his .senses and 
delayed the marriage of her sister, is present throughout in the 
disguise of a man, and the love she inspires in the princes.^ is, 
in tiu-n, the obstacle that prevents her cousin Irom winning that 
lady. Tlie discovery of the lost girl’s identity, which might aa well 
have occurred in the first act, solves all the entanglements and 
permits a happy ending ; but this discovery is delayed in order to 
enable Ford to occupy his scenes with a psychological analysis 
of the 'lover’s melancholy.* This analysis is strongly inlluenced 
by Burton’s Anatomy of ’Melancholy, from which arc directly 
taken the materials for iha Masqm of MekmlmlJ) in the third 
act. The account of the finding of the disguised girl is rcmiiusccnt 
of Philaster, and is made the occasion for the telling of tfio story of 
the nightingale’s death from Strada’s Prote'emas. The main jjlot 
has recently been traced! by ^tuayt Pratt Sherman to Daniel's 
iD/nicws’ Pmmjp/g an of : Hamlet, Lear and other 

Shakespearean jdays are obvious. In splice of all iheso l>orrowiugi^, 

. ■■ ' Of. ants, ohap. II. ,, ^ See ibid. . 
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and of the fact that many of the characters belong to well recognised 
stage types, the play aftbrded the conteinporai'y observer abundant 
evidence of the advent of a new dramatist, llie delicacy shown in 
the treatment of emotion, the sweetness of the verse and the 
happiness of the phrasing pointed to a poet who only needed 
discipline in stagecraft to achieve distinctipn. 

" Ford acquired this technical skill with wonderful rapidity, if 
we are correct in supposing Tlie Broiccn Heart (printed in 1633) 
to have been his next play. The plot of tliis tragedy shows iruich 
originality, and it is conducted through many intricacies to a highly 
effective catastrophe. The princess Calantha loves and is loved 
by Ithocles, a brilliant young wandor, who Iiad forced his sister 
Penthea, in spite of her love for Orgilus, into a marriage with the 
jealous Bassanes. Penthea remains faithful to her husband to 
the despair of her lover, and Orgilus, repulsed, turns to seek 
revenge. Penthea goes mad and dies, and, beside her dead body, 
Orgilus causes to be placed a chair in which he induces Ithocles to 
sit, and which closes on him and holds him helpless Mhile Orgilus 
stabs him to death. lu the last act, news is brought to Calantha 
in the midst of revels at court of the death of her father, then 
of those of Penthea and of Ithocles ; but she dances on to the end. 
Orgilus is condemned, and, in the final scene, Calantha, before the 
altar, puts a wedding ring on the finger of the dead Ithocles, hands 
over her newly inherited crown to the prince of Argos and dies of 
a broken heart.’ The last two scenes, if somewhat deliberately 
theatrical, are among the most beautiful and memorable in the 
drama of the period. No source has been found for the story 
of Oalantlia, though suggestions from Sidney’s Arcadia seem to 
have been used thTOughout. In the prologue, it is implied that 
the plot has a foundation in fact, and Sherman has ingeniously 
argued that, in the situation of Penthea, the dramatist consciously 
treated the story of that Stella whom Ford had long before sought 
to justify in Fame's Memorial. Burtoii’s influence is again dis- 
cernible in the treatment of the jealousy of Bassanes ; but, on 
liho whole, this* play is mugh less imitative than its predecessor. 
Since something will have to be said on the subject of Ford’s 
dubious morality, it is only just to point out tha^ in this play, 
Penthea reaches a lofty staudai'd in her perception of the essential 
unchastity of a loveless marriage. Tet, as we shall see, her con- 
viction is not unconnected with the theory that undermines the 
jnorality of the later plays — the dogma of the supremacy and 
inevitableness of passion. 
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The influence of Sidney and Shakespeare persists in the next 
tragedy, Lovm Sacrifice (printed 1633). Illicit passion is here the 
dominant theme. The duke of Pavy has married the beautiful 
but humbly born Bianca, wlio is loved by his favourite Fernando. 
The duchess’s virtuous resistance to Fernando’s suit leads him 
to change his passion to friendship, and his strength is soon tested 
by the weakening of Bianca, who comes at night to his chamber 
and offers herself to him, purposing to kill herself afterwards. 
They swear mutual but chaste love. Meantime, the duke’s sister 
Fiormonda, whose love Fernando has repulsed, and the villainous 
secretary d’Avolos, excite the duke’s jealousy, and arrange to 
make him spectator of a love scene between Fernando and the 
duchess in her bedchamber. The duke breaks in and accuses 
Bianca. She acquits Fernando of guilt, confesses to having 
tempted him and brazenly tells her husband that she pi’eferred 
Fernando as the better man. Tlie duke, enraged, kills her, and 
then seeks Fernando, who, in turn, acquits Bianca and blames 
himself. The duke believes, and, at the funeral, eulogises Bianca 
as a model of chastity, when, from the tomb, Fernando enters 
defiant and drinks poison. The duke stabs himself ; and Roseilli, 
the now accepted suitor of Fiormonda, becomes duke, condemns 
d’Avolos and divorces lus own bride. The pm-ely physical view of 
chastity which is characteristic of much of the Jacobean drama is 
nowhere exhibited so extravagantly as here. Ford clearly sym- 
pathises with the lovers throughout, and, in the duke’s admiring 
attitude at the close, carries his theory to a climax that would be 
revolting if it were not patently absurd. In the main plot, the chief 
literary influences are from Otliello and Macbeth and Middleton’s 
Women Bewa/i'e Women, the story itself being derived, according 
to Sherman, from Gascoigne’s Ferdinamdo J'cronimi. The sub- 
plot of Ferentes is based on the story of Pamphilus in Sidney’s 
Areadiai the wretched farce being Ford’s own. 

. -Tis Fitly Shees a WEore (printed 1633) is the tragedy most 
fi-equently cited in evidence of Ford’s ‘ decadent ’ tendencies. The 
main plot turns on the love of a sister and brother. The sister 
accepts a husband to conceal her sin, and, when discovery is 
inevitable, the brother kills her and rushes into the presence 
of the father with his sister’s heart on a dagger. In the general 
catastro]>he that follows, father, husband and brother all die. 
This simple plot is combined with no fewer than throe sub-plote, 
two of which arc woven into it with great .sldll. The third sub- 
plot, that of Bergetto, is, in the beginning, farcical; but the 
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foolish hero of it meets his death through a mistake that gives 
a thrill of horrified pity. The dialogue is rich in passages of great 
beauty, and the characterisation, especially in the differentiation o 
of the two lovers and their attitude towards the crime, is managed 
with subtlety. No objection lies against the introduction of the 
fact of incest, but the dramatist’s attitude is sympathetic, and he 
apparently assents to the fatalism with which the brother excuses 
his passion. Both the strength and the defects of Ford are here 
fully revealed ; and nowhere else do the tenderness and poetry of 
his verse, the delicacy of his psychology and the impressiveness of 
his handling of a dramatic situation, lend their aid to an assault 
at OTice so insidious and so daring upoi? the foundations of accepted 
morality. The plot, so far as is known, is original, such parallels as 
have been noted being too remote to be regarded as direct sources. 

The air clears in Perldu Warhcelt (printed 1G34), a notable return 
to the chronicle history, which had scarcely been cultivated for 
a generation. The play is based on Bacon’s Hi&tory of Hewy VII 
and Thomas Gainsford’s True and Wonderful History of PerJdn 
WarbeeJi (1618), and, in his substantial adherence to history, 
the dramatist follows the tradition of this dramatic type. He 
obviously found his model in the histories of Shakesijeare ; and 
the slightly archaic flavour of the whole work is increased by the 
use of blank verse somewhat more formal and regular than Ford 
is accustomed to write. The plot, however, is simpler tlnm in the 
Shakespearean histories, there is loss richness of epiSode and the 
* play falls short chiefly in a certain lack of intensity. The hero 
derives dignity from the carefully preserved assumption that he 
believed in his own claims, and Iluntly and his daughter 
Katherine, whom Warbeck marries, are admirable figures. In 
Dalyell, Katherine's’ rejected suitor. Ford had the opportunity, of 
M'hich he might have been expected to make more, of creating a 
telling romantic figure. The comedy is confined to the low-born 
followers of Warbeck, who are kept welj in character, and who, if 
only mildly amusing, have none of the vulgarity of the comic 
figures in I^or(],’s earlier ifiays. On the Avhole, it is uninistakably 
a workmanlike performance: 

The comedy of The P'ancies, Ohast and Noble (printed 1638) 
is a somewhat careless performance. Octavio, marquis of Siena, 
through the instrumentality of his nephew and Livio, a courtier, 
induces Livio’s sister Gastamela to join 'the Ifancies,' tiifee young 
girls kept in seclusion by the supposedly impotent marquis. It 
appears later that the gitls are Octavio’s nieces, and that the 
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marquis’s relations and intentions are honourable. But the hoax, 
which is played not only on the court but also on the audience, 
^prolongs a more than doubtful situation. So imperfectly are 
the motives of the action indicated that it almost seems as if 
the dramatist had clearly worked out neither his plot nor his 
conception of the main characters, until his play was half written. 
Livio, the most interesting man in the piece, is guilty of .a 
puzzling change of attitude ; and Ciistamela’s repulse of the 
suggestions, first of the marquis and, later, of her brother, which 
occasions the finest scenes in the drama, is weakened l)y the 
fundamental unreality of the situation. The underplot deals with 
the relations to her brother find husbands of Flavia, who has been 
bought by a great lord from her first husband. Out of this 
unpromising material, some efiective situations are developed ; but 
here, too. Ford seems to have been at the beginning uncertain as 
to the kind of character to give to the heroine. The prologue 
states that the plot is original, a claim that by no moans disposes 
of Sherman’s attempt to trace a strong line of influence from 
donson’s Yolpone,. 

The list of Ford’s extant plays closes with the romantic comedy, 
The Ladies Triall (acted 1638). The main plot of this play is very 
simple. Auria, a noble Genoese driven by poverty to the wars, 
leaves his young wife under the eye of his Iriend Aurelio. 
Adurni, a gallant lord, attempts her virtue and is repulsed ; but 
Aurelio’s suspicions are aroused, and, on Auria’s return, Aurelio 
kindles the husband’s jealousy. Through the franknes.s of Adunii, 
the heroine is cleared, and all ends well Both husband and 
wife are nobly drawn, and the suspicious bvit faithful friend is 
clearly conceived. The scene in which the wife defends herself 
is full of dignity and beauty ; and the discontented lover, Malfato, 
late in the play rises in language and condxict to heights that 
Ford seems not to have contemplated at the outset. This is 
another of the indicatioss which occur, especially in the later 
plays,; of a certain carelessness and languor in the manage- 
ment of both action and character. It is further,, exemplified in 
the sub-plot of Levidolche, where flic absurdity (fl‘ the st.ag«i 
convention of disguise is carried to a high pitch in the failure of 
Benatzi’s nearest relatives to recognise him in ragged (dothes, 
A second sub-plot, that .of Amoretta and her mock-suitors, shows 
the influence of Joiison. The main plot seems to be original, and 
certainly calls for no groat inventive power. Benatzi sliow.s in- 
debtedness to Ancient Pistol. 
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Several of Ford’s productions have perished. Four of these, 
An III Beginning has a Good End (1613), The London Merchant, 
The Boyal Combat and Beaidy in a Trance, though entered in the 
Stationers’ register, were not printed, and the manuscripts are 
said to have been among those destroyed by Warburton’s cook. 
In the last of these, as in the masque entitjed The Fairy Knight 
aftd in The Bristowe Merchant (both licensed 1624), Ford col- 
laborated with Dekker, and, in A Late Murther of the Sonne 
upon the Mother (licensed 1624), with Webster. These bring the 
total of the plays in which Ford had a share to sixteen ; and it 
must be remembered in summing up his achievement and his 
characteristics that we must base our judgment upon little more 
than half of his work. 

It is customary to instance Ford as typical of the decadence 
of the Elizabethan drama, and it therefore becomes important for 
a view of that drama as a whole, as well as for an estimate of Ford 
individually, to enquire what the term means and whether it can 
be justified. Applied to Ford, it has reference both to his subjects 
and to hia manner of treatment. Of his three tragedies, two are, 
almost in the modern sense, ‘problem plays,’ in which the chief 
characters are faced by the dilemma of having to choose between 
love and loyalty to legal ties ; the third deals with incest. Here, 
already, we have themes all but unused by Shakespeare and his 
predecessors, and the mere fact of a dramatist’s absorption in such 
subjects might be regarded as a symptom of cjuinge. But Beaumont 
and Fletcher, to name no others, many years before had touched 
these themes, and Ford is generally regarded as marking a more 
advanced stage than they. The difference becomes more striking 
when method of treatment is considered. Not only is the difficulty of 
the tempted soul treated sympathetically by Ford, but the question 
is almost left open and the burden of guilt is shifted to the 
shoulders of Fate. In this, thei-e is a clear departure from the 
assumption by the eaidier dramatists of the validity of accepted 
morality, and there is brought into these tragedies an atmosphere 
of moral instability. Another evidence of change may be found in 
the violence and sensationalism of Ford’s catastrophes. Fernande, 
Crawling from the tomb to drink his poison and die over the 
corpse of the woman his love had ruined; Giovanni, rushing into 
the presence of his father with the heart of his sister-mjstress on 
a dagger ; Calahtha, with the theatrically contrived setting for her 
own death — all point to tlio exlraustion of more natural appeals to 
the emotions, to a desperate attempt to whip ui3 excitement at all 
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costs. Finally, in Ms attempts at comedy, Ford sinks to a lower 
level than any dramatist of his class, and his farce lacks the 
'justification of much of the coarse buffoonery of his predecessors. 
It is not realistic ; it is not the exjjression of high spirits ; it is 
a perfunctory attempt to season tragedy and romance with an 
admixture of rubbish, without humour and without joy. 

Of the first and most fundamental of these defects, some 
explanation may be found in Ford himself. We have noted his 
youthful defence of such romantic propositions as that ‘knights in 
ladies’ service have no free will.’ This and similar ideas are 
frequent enough in the romantic pastoralism of Sidney, Spenser 
and their contemporaries, feut in these writers such theories of 
the supremacy and divine origin of love were presented in an 
Arcadian setting, under purely ideal conditions, and, on the whole, 
were kept clear of practical life. The young Ford was steeped 
in this romantic idealism, and we have seen him applying it to 
actual persons in his apology for Stella and Charles Blount. But 
the mature Ford was a dramatist who had learned his craft from 
Shakespeare, Jonson, Middleton, Massinger and the rest; and, 
when we find this lawless idealism given form with all the skill in 
characterisation, dialogue and action inherited from the masters 
of realism, it ceases to be a harmless dream and becomes, instead, 
a fountain of anarchy. But it do^ not lose all its beauty. The 
depth of Foj-d’s insight into the human heart torn by conflicting 
passions, the intensity mf bis sympathy, his mastery of a beautiful 
and tender diction and of a blank verse of great sweetness, along 
with such technical powers as have already been noted, suffice 
to give him a distinguished position among writers of tragedy. 

James Shirley was born in London in September, l.'59G, and 
entered Merchant Taylors’ school on 4 October 160B, where lie 
seems to have shown himself an apt scholar. From school, he went, 
in 1612, to St John’s collSge, Oxford, then under the presidency 
of Laud. It is recorded by Wood in Athenae Oxoniemes, our 
chief source of information oonceiming Shirley’s lifef that Laud, who 
liked and appreciated Shirley, objected to his taking orders on 
account of his having a large mole on his left cheek. The length 
of Shiiley’s stay in O.vford is unknown; but it was probably shortv 
for he is., known to have transferred himself to Catharine liall, 
Cambridge, whence he took his: degrees. Having taken order.s, 
about 1619, ho obtained a living at St Albans in Hertfordshire; 
but, as he was siiortly afterwa,rds converted to tlio church of 
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Rome, he resigned his charge and became a master in the grammar 
school of St Albans, in 1623. In February 1626, bis first play 
was licensed, and it Avas probably soon after this that he gave 
up teaching for playwriting, coming to London and residing in 
Gray’s inn. His dramatic labours brought him a considerable 
hjcome, and di’ew the favourable notice of Hie court, especially of 
queen Henrietta Maria ; but it does not appear that this resulted 
in any substantial advantage to the poet. His standing in the 
fashionable world may be inferred from the terms of the dedications 
of his plays to various noble personages, and, with more assurance, 
from the fact that he was chosen to write the great masque. The 
Trium,pli of Peace, which the four inns of court presented to the 
king and queen in 1634. In 1635, John Ogilby opened a theatre 
in Dublin, and it was probably he who induced Shirley to visit 
Ireland. The dates of this visit are a matter of inference ; but it 
seems likely that Shirley first crossed in 1036, and returned to 
England for a short time in the next year, but did not permanently 
take up his residence in London again till 1640. Wliile in Ii-eland, 
he produced The Boy all Master, The Douhtfull Heir, The Constant 
Maid and 8t Patrick /or Ireland. The Gentlenmn of Venice and 
The Polilitian may, also, belong to this period. His dramatic 
activity continued uninterrupted until 1642, Avhen the closing of 
the theatres left him with The Cmirt Secret on his hands, finished, 
but not acted. On the outbreak of the civil wai\ Shirley left 
his Avife and children in London and follov^ed his patron, the earl 
(later marquis and duke) of FTeAvcastle, to the field ; ‘ for that 
count,’ says Wood, ‘had engaged him so much by his generous 
liberality towards him, that he thought he could not do a worthier 
act, than to serve lijra, and so consequently his prince.’ Wood also 
reports that Shirley assisted the duke in the composition of certain 
plays, but this collaboration has not been held to have increased 
the reputation of Shirley. After the defeat at Marston moor in 
1644, Newcastle fled to the continent’ and, later, Shirley came 
back to London, where he attempted to earn money by the publi- 
cation of earlidr writings as well as by new compositions. He was 
helped by the patronage of the Avealthy scholar, Thomas Stanley, 
but soon returned to his former profession of schoolmaster, which 
sustained him for the rest of his days. With the reopening of the 
theatres, he did not resume the writing of plays, though several 
of his earlier Avorlcs Avere revived. He injured his reputation 
(more, probably, than he benefited his pui’se) by assisting Ogilby 
in his translations of Homer, and Vergil, using a classical 
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knowledge which he had put to better employment in the 
f, writing of Latin grammars. The end is best told in the words 
'of Wood: 

At leng-th ... he with his second wife Prances were driyoii by the dismal 
conflagration that happened in London an. 1666, from their habitation near 
to Fleet Street, into the parish of S. Giles’s in The Fields in Middlesex, 
where being in a manner overcome with atfriglitments, disconsolations, and 
other miseries, occasion’d by that lire and their losses, they both died within 
the compass of a natural day: whereupon their bodies were buried in one 
grave in the yard belonging to the said church of S. Giles’s, on the 29th 
of Octob. in sixteen hundred sixty and six. 

r 

From the uniformly friendly tone of Shirley’s references to his 
contemporaries and fellow dramatists, and of theirs to him, we 
infer that he was a man of amiable character; and his more 
personal writings indicate his modesty. But, beyond these cha- 
racteristics, there is little in the record to help to a picture of 
the man. 

In 1646, Shirley collected and published a number of his 
non-dramatic poems. A manuscript in the Bodleian library' 
supplies variant versions of a large number of these, and a few 
additional pieces. For the most part, these poems are amorous 
and personal, and show, to a much greater extent than his 
dramas, evidences of that discipleship to Ben Jonson which ho 
was ever ready to acknowledge. Many of them appeared originally 
as songs in the dramks, or as prologues and epilogues; others 
are epithalamiums, epitaphs and elegies. Though conventional 
in manner and matter, they are often graceful and ingenious. 
One song rises far above the rest, and is one of the great lyrics 
not merely of Shh’ley’s age, but of English literature. ‘The glories 
of our blood and state,’ the funeral chant which closes The Gon- 
tention of Ajax mid Ulysses, would have been sufficient to ensure 
a place for Shh’ley in our anthologies, even had all memory of 
his dramas beeii lost. N'ard.ssus, or The Self-lover is almost 
certainly a republication of Echo, or The In fortunate Lovers, 
which Shirley had issued in 1618. This is an example, not without 
beauty, of the elaborate re-telling of Ovidian tales which many 
Elizabethan poets attempted. Shirley’s immediate model seems 
to have been the Venus and Adonis of Shakespeare. 

To the closing of the theati’es, which checked the production 
of Shirley’s dramas, we are indebted for the preservation of an 
exceptionally large proportion of them-; for the enforced cessation 

1 EawliiiBon, I’oot. 88, 
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of acting during tlie puritan domination led to the lu'inting of 
many plays that might otherwise have perished in manuscript. 
Out of some forty dramatic pieces recorded as Shirley’s, not more 
than three have been lost. Of the remainder, seven are tragedies, 
twenty-four are comedies, three are masques and three belong to 
nqne of the recognised dramatic types of the? time. The tragedies, 
though comparatively few, contain Shirley’s most memorable work. 
They begin with The Maides Reuenge (KiSfl), based on a story of 
the jealousy of sisters from Reynolds’s G'ofi’s Revenge againM 
Mnnk.r. The characters are mostly familiar types re-drawu with 
fair skill. The comic element reaches a climax in an amusing 
fai’cical scene in the study of a quack, who is seen treating a 
succession of patients. Five years passed before Shirley again 
attempted tragedy ; and, when The Traylor api)eared, in 1631, he 
showed that he had mastered the technique of stagecraft. The 
plot of this really great di'ama is a free treatment of tlie story of 
Lorenzino de’ Medici, who, as the Lorenzo of tlie play, is repre- 
sented as a villain of consummate agility and daring ; prompted 
solely by unscrupulous ambition, he plays with amazing skill upon 
the licentious nature of his brother the duke and upon Sciarrha’s 
fiery sense of family honour. Although the way in which Cosmo 
yields his betrothed to his friend Pisano fails to convince, tho plot, 
as a whole, is admirably contrived and well knit, and, in general 
eifectiveuess, ranks with such a play as Beaumont and Fletcher’s 
Maides Tragedy, to which, probably, it ?8 indebted. Shirley’s 
favourite device of concentrating the comic element in one elabo- 
rate scene is well exemplified here in the mock trial of Depazzi by 
his page. Few plays of the period convey so vivid a picture of 
the Italy of the renascence on the side of ambition and intrigue. 

In the same year, Shirley produced Loves Griie/Me, in which 
he achieves a rare intensity in the deincting of unlawful passion. 
The initial motive which launches the heroine on her downward 
career is as natural as it is original. Clarissa’s huBband has a 
friend, Hippoli to, who refuses to meet her, leather beauty should 
tempt him to clisloyalty to -his friend. Piqued by curiosity, she 
visits Hippolito at his dwelling, and, without disclosing her identity^ 
involves him in the intrigue that finally brings disaster on the 
whole group. In Bi)i(,c of tho disgusting talk of the old rsike 
Bovaldo, the moral cifcct of the play is sound and impvcs.sive to 
a high degree. One leading situation is to be found in the novella. 
of Margaret of Navarre and of Cinthio ; tho rest may bo of Shirley’s 
invention. 
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The Du7f.es Mistris (1636) would be better classified as a 
tragicomedy, since the four main characters are hajjpily reunited 
at the close, and only the two villains die. But the tone ol the 
drama is serious throughout, except for the comic underplot, which 
turns on the assumed preference of the hero’s friend Horatio 
for ugly women. Thb distinction of the play lies in the lofty 
character of the two heroines, the neglected duchess, to whom the 
wandering affections of the duke finally return, and Ardelia, who 
resists successfully the solicitations of the duke and, finally, is 
married to her betrothed. In the killing of the villain Valerio, 
behind the arras, there is ap evident reminiscence of the death of 
Polonius. 

Tfie Polititian, also, might be called a tragicomedy, since 
the plot ends happily for most of the j^ersons who claim our 
sympathy, and the tragic element is hardly greater than that in 
Gynihdvue, which, in the figure of the villainous step-mother, it 
somewhat resembles. The story is said by Langbaine to resemble 
one in the first book of the countess of Montgomery’s Urania ; but 
the question of priority needs further examination. Though not 
printed till 1656, this play may have been produced in the Dublin 
period (1636 — 40). Like The Gentleman of Venice (licensed 1639), 
the date of the production of which is, also, subject to sonie 
uncertainty, it has prefixed to it intei'esting ‘small characters’ of 
the persons, eummarising their chief qualities. The plot is laid in 
Norway, and moves in''an atmosphere which, at times, recalls King 
Lear and Hamlet. 

In The Oardinall Shirley believed that he reached his 

highest achievement, and, but for The Traytor, which surpasses 
it in construction, we should be obliged to, agree. Its quality 
is indicated when we say that, though strongly reminiscent of 
Webster’s Dwte/tesse Of Malfy, it is not altogether unworthy of its 
great model. A peculiar change takes place in the fifth act, in 
which the cardinal, hitherto somewhat in the background and 
scheming on behalf of a favourite nephew, comes forward as a villain 
of the deepest dye, seeking in rape and murder the satisfaction of 
his own lust and revenge. Another unexpected turn is given at 
the close by the discovery that the dying confession of the cardinal, 
which the convention of the tragedy of blood leads us to accept 
as genuine, is a mere trick contrived to poison the duchess with 
a pretended antidote. But the excess of ingenuity, and the double 
catastrophe, do not p7-evcnt us irom understanding the claim that 
we have here a tragedy greater than any produced in England 
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between its own date and the nineteenth century. In the in- 
tensity of its interest, the vitality of its characters, the splendon^i- 
of its poetry and the impressive fusion of the great tragic motives 
of ambition, love and revenge, it brings to a fitting close the 
tremendous file of Elizabethan tragedy. 

I’he comedy of Shirley fixlls into two ifiain classes, the comedy 
of manners and romantic comedy, the latter sometimes described 
in the early editions as tragicomedy. The scenes of the comedies 
of manners are, with one exception and that only nominal, laid 
in London or its immediate neighbourhood, and tlie time is con- 
temporary. One or two are satirical in purpose, otliers are 
dramas of situation or intrigue; but all serve to lay before ua a 
lively picture of city life in tiie time of C'harle.s I. Though noble- 
men appear occasionally among the dramatis personae, the scenes 
are not laid at court, and the society represented is tliat of the man 
about town and the well-to-do citizen. Tlii.s group of plays, ten in 
all, begins with Shirley’s first dramatic attempt, Love Trialcs ; or, 
The iSchoole of Complement (1025). This somewhat dilettante and 
imitative production contains much topical satire, and it is re- 
deemed from insignificance b}’ the detached comedy .scene which 
gives tlie play its suli-title, and which, in an amusing manner, 
parodies the alfoctation.s of polite addims by the device of a scdiool 
where they are taught for a fee to all comers. The f’Vmldmi/ 
(1626) shows a great advance in construction, and tlie serious plot 
is skilfully conducted to an eftectivo denouement. Jt turns upon 
the interruption of a wedding by a cliarge against the purity of the 
bride; and the interval before the lady’s character is cleared 
serves to test the qualities of the chief persons more deeply than 
is usual in this kind of comedy. The farcical underplot, here again, 
provides a highly comic scene in the duel between a fat man and 
a lean one, both arrant cowiirds. TJui Wittie Faire One (1(}2H) 
is bright in dialogue and ingenious in construction, with somewhat 
conventional characterisation. But the modern reader finds it 
hard to accept an ending as happy in which a girl of character 
and spirit accepts as husband a rake who has been Irighteued 
into respectability by the preposterous device of all his friends 
behaving as if he were dead. The lu-iucipal comic scene is pi*o- 
vided by a foolish knight receiving lessons in geography from his 
tutor, Ohemgea ; Or, Love in a (1632) is admirably liamed, 
since the plot is so contrived that the three pairs of loyei’S attach 
and detach their affeetioHS as often as possible in the course of five 
acts. The farce consists in dressing up a i)age as a rich widow, who 
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is wooed by the foolish knight, Sir Gervase Simple, _ Au amusing 
piece of satirical literary criticism is introduced in the scene 
where Caperwit, the poetaster, discusses the function of adjectives 
in verse. The value of Hide Parhe (1632) is almost altogether 
in the minutely realistic study of fashionable life, especially of 
horse racing in the park. The underplot lacks emphasis, the, 
interest is scattering and the characterisation is sketchy. The 
Ball (1632), again, is highly toijical, being evidently designed to 
dissipate slanderous I'eports that had been circulated concerning 
the newly originated subscription balls, and, perhaps, also to give 
the actors opportunity for pessonating ‘divers . . . lords and others 
of the court,’ as the master of the revels complained they did. 
Romantic interest is entirely subordinated to the exposing of a 
variety of typical humbugs and fraudulent adventurers. On the 
title-23age of the original edition, Chapman is named as Shirley’s 
collaborator ; but, in spite of a strong suggestion of the older 
method of Jonson in the handling of the types, it is clear that, in 
the play as we have it. Chapman’s share is negligible k Though in 
execution a lively picture of contemporary manners. The Gamester 
(1633), in its main intrigue, is strongly reminiscent of the tiovella. 
It was made, says Sir Henry Herbert, ‘out of a plot of the king’s, 
given him by mee,’ but Langbaine found the story both in the 
Diecento Novelle of Malespini^ and in Margaret of Navarre’s 
Heptameron^. " Tliough coarser in tone and incident than is usual 
with Shirley, the comedy is worked out with great ability, and the 
sordid improbability of the Hazard-Wilding jilot is, in part, atoned 
for by the fine romantic spirit of the underplot of Leouoro and 
Violante. The making and unmaking of the younger Barnacle as 
a ‘roarer’ supplies some good farcical scenes. ..The comluct and 
influence of the chaste wife, Bellamia, raise The Example (1634) to 
a much loftier level than the preceding play. The difficult feat of 
rendering a would-be adul|i.erer’s conversion plausible is skilfully 
accomplished here, though why he should insist, later, on fighting 
with the husband is not made very clear. Here, again, Shirley 
shows himself critical of current literary style ; and, iirthe character 
of Sir Solitary Plot, returns again to the method of the comedy of 
humours. 2'/ie ivafily Plmsttre (1635) is frequently regarded as 
Shirley’s best performance in its kind. The main plot, ■which turns 
on the curhig a wife of her desire for a life of fashionable (oily, is 
thoroughly sound and well carried out. The minor plot of the young 
widow Celestina gives occasion for som©' fine speeches, but is less 

1 Of. ante, olmp. II. : = Part ii, nov;,06. ; s Day 1, nov. 8. , 
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convincing in itself. The satire against rakish men uliout; tmvn is 
scathing enough ; bxit, like many satirists, Slnrley proves unahl^? 
to touch pitch without dellling Ihmself. In The Coiidmit 3(aifi 
a play of the Dublin period, the author displays no new or striking 
characteristics. It is a conventional comedy of ai-tificial uii.smider- 
standings, Bip^ported by an equally conventional undtjrplot and a 
masque. 

The most numerous group of Shirley’s idays i.s that of i’omatitic^ 
comedy. The scenes of these foui-tccn drama.s are laid in the 
Mediterranean countries, usually Italy, and the atd/ion, in a,lmost 
every case, takes place at court. Tlve list of (Iramatix ik'j'hinuh; ih 
headed by a king or duke, and most of the charuetors are (anirtier.s. 
The nature of the incident is often appropriate to the nominul 
scene; but the kind of social intercourse pictured, to a large ex- 
tent, is that of the court of Charles I. The main plot is usually 
serious, and, imicli oftener than in the comedy of mannei'S, comes 
within sight of tragedy, thus accounting for the name ' tragi- 
comedy,’ by which they arc sometimes described in early editions. 
There is more stress on character, too, than in tlie lighter 
comedies, and the plot is apt to work ni> to a mor^^ o.xciting 
climax and to make more use of suspense. 

The distinction between these two types of comedy was much 
lees clearly recognised by Shirley at the beginning of lii.s career 
than later. Thus, the first two comedies of matmots have several 
characteristics of the romantic comedy, ifud, on the other hainl, 
The Brothers (1G2(>), though laid in Madrid and touching depths 
of feeling not usually reached in light comedy, is not a court 
comedy, and, in the story of Jacinta and her lovers, deals with 
material quite appropriate to the group we have just liecn dis- 
cussing. The main tliome is the foiling of the tyrajmical father 
who seeks a wealthy alliance for his daughter ; and tJii.s fuiniliur 
type is nowhere more unmercifully ^ridiculed. Hut the more 
serious secondary theme which gives the name to the })lay, tlio 
enforced rivalry of two brothers for the approval and fortimo of 
their father, is saved frora-tragedy only by the resuscitation of tlu^ 
parent who had pretended death in order to test hia elder smi, 
lli T^^ (1629), the type of romantic comedy iw 

thoronghly established. The tone of the main plot is raised to an 
uncommon height by the disinterested BMscari, who is willing to h<r 
sui)po,sed dead rather than hinder the marriage of liis betintlicd 
lady to the duke. This kind of generosity, winch occum not lui- 
frequently in Shirley, forms a link between him and ThomuH 
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Heywood, and has the eifect of giving the I’eadei’ an amiable 
i-mpi’ession of the author rather than of convincing him of the 
probability of the story. In the disguised heroine Leonora, and, 
in the self-important steward Jacomo, one is forcibly reminded of 
Tivdfih Night The conversion of the unfaithful husband Lodwick, 
in the underplot, is vejf dubiously managed. 

If, as seems probable, Fleay is right in identifying the next play, 
The, Bird in a Gage (printed 1633) with The Beauties, licensed 
in 1633, the number of Shirley’s lost plays is reduced to two. 
A sarcastic attack on Prynne, then in prison, forms the dedication, 
and may have suggested the «i‘e-naming of the play. The comedy 
contains some novel spectacular elements, such as the birdcage in 
which the hero gets himself smuggled into the castle where the 
princess is confined, and the play of Danac, appropriately acted 
by the laflies-in-waiting to amuse their misti’ess. The scene at 
the close, where the lovers stand together against the wrath of the 
outwitted duke, is not without nobility. 'The Young Admirall 
(1633) won the special approbation of the master of the revels as 
being in the ‘ beneficial and cleanly w’ay of poetry.’ It is, indeed, 
exceptionally free from coarseness, and, in every respect, an 
excellent piece of stagecraft. The interest of plot is very high, 
the motives adequate and varied, the characters clearly conceived 
and originally presented and the speeches often highly poetical. 
It turns on a'series of problems, such as love against patriotism, 
and conjugal love agafnst filial love. Amusing farce is provided 
by a trick played on Pazaarello, a coward who is persuaded that 
a witch has made him invulnerable. The source of the play is 
stated by 8tiefel to be Lope de Vega’s I)o7i Lape de Gardtma ; 
and the same scholar has found, in Tirso de Alolina’s Bl Oastigo 
del Penseque (printed in 1634), a Spanish original tor The 
Qpportunitie (licensed in the same year). This amusing play 
turns upon the matrimonial opportunities lost by a travelling 
adventurer who arrives in Urbino and is mistaken by everyone 
for the absent son of a prominent courtier. Shirley departs 
from his source in the last act by depriving the hero of both 
the ladies he had wooed, whereas the Spanish author makes 
him lose the duchess, but marries him to one of her ladies. The 
point of the plot of The C'orcwwjtioji (1636) lies in the successive 
discovery nf two brothers of a reigning queen, whose crown thus 
shifts from head to head, producing a succession Pf etfective 
situations, in which lies the chief merit, of the play. It contains 
a masque, but no low comedy. This piece was included in the 
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second folio of Beaunionf and Fletcher’s woi-ks, but no considerable 
part of the play is to be ascribed to any hand but Shirley’s. ’[Fhe 
main interest of The RmjuM Master, performed first in Dublin am! 
printed in 1(538, lies not in a somewhat conventional, if skilful, 
central intrigue, but in the secondary figure of the young girl 
Domitilla, who imagines that the king is ki love witli her, and is 
Cured of her infatuation by her royal master, ■who j)retendB 
to seek her love basely. This situation is talren Irotn the De- 
cameron^ ; the main ifiot is stated by Stiefel to be Spanish in 
origin^. Another Dublin play, licensed in lf)4(), i.s The Doubtfidl 
Heir. The interest hei’e, as in The Coronation, lies in the 
surprises of the action, the fortunes of Ferdin.-ind, tlie lo.st heir 
of Murcia, undergoing a series of most violent changes ; while the 
charm of the piece is in the constancy of the hero and his 
betrothed, which gave the play its original name Eosanki, or 
Love’s Vietory. There are two ifiots of almost equal importance 
in The Genfhman q/' Fcj/ice (1(539). In one, an interesting contrast 
of character is elaborated between the duke’s son, supposed to be 
the gardener’s, and the gardener’s sou, supposed to be the duke’s. 
In the other, a plot of an uncommonly painlul nature is handled 
with delicacy. The Arcadia, printed in 1(549, but, perluips, per- 
fonned some years before, is a frank dramatisation of the main 
incidents of Sidney’s romance, with much elaboration of the 
farcical elements. The Hunioro'us Courtier (printed 1(549), also 
of uncertain date of production, has an ^ingenious plot, but is 
spoiled by the gratuitous coarseness of the scenes dealing with 
Orseolo, the pretended misogynist but actual libertine, who gives 
the play its name. The main plot turms on the testing of her 
courtiers by the duchess of Mantua, who, secretly betrothed to 
the duke of Parma, gives out that she means to marry at home, 
and enjoys the spectacle of her lords covering themselves 
with ridicule in their efforts to gain her hand. The Im- 
posture (1640) was considered by Shirley to be in tlio first rank 
of his compositions. It is, indeed, cleverly manipulated, and the 
interest is wall maintained through a highly complicated plot. 
But the devices are lacking in both novelty and probability. An 
ambitious favoni’ite, seeking to secure the daughter of the duke of 
Mantua for himself, substitutes for her his own discarded mistreas 
when the son of the duke of Ferrara comes wooing,^ ® 
comedy is supplied by a young coward Bertholdi, who seeks to 
ingratiate himself with the gallants by offering to each in turn the 
1 Day X, nov. 7. l<'or modurn analogues, see Ward, vol. in, ji. ILO, uoto 1. 
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hand of his widowed mother, a lady of wit and independence. 
TU Sisters (1642) was the last play by Shirley performed 
l)efore the theatres were closed. It is a lively and amusing 
treatment of the theme of the proud and the humble sister. After 
the former has been fooled by a captain of bandits masquerading 
first as a fortune teller^ and then as a prince, she is discovered to 
be the child of a peasant, and the estates and the real prince go tG 
her modest rival. The farce is frankly absurd, but, on the stage, 
must have been highly amusing. The dedication has an inter- 
esting picture of the condition of poets in England just before the 
war began, and the prologue contains eulogies of Shakespeare, 
Fletcher and Jonson. The Court Secret, the latest of Shirley’s 
regular dramas, was not acted till after the Eestoration. It deals 
with the familiar theme, already several times employed by him, 
of the hidden heir, and surpasses other works on the subject only 
in the extreme intricacy of the plot. Mendoza, the father of the 
supposititious prince, is handled with some freshness and humour, 
being rendered miserable by the possession of ‘ the court secret,’ 
but without the courage to I’eveal it. The real and the false 
princes are treated with a delicacy of comparison that distinguishes 
them clearly from the similarly situated but broadly contrasted 
pair in The Gentleman of Venice. 

A number of miscellaneous pieces remain to be mentioned. 
The most curipus of these is the extraordinary hodge-podge written 
for the Dublin theatre,-and called St Patrick for Ireland (printed 
1640). The main plot, derived from the life of the saint, may be re- 
garded as something between a chronicle history and a miracle-play ; 
the love story is tragicomedy ; the figure of Ilodamant is farcical. 
The device by which a lover gets access to a virtuous girl in the 
guise of a god is as old as Josephus and was already familiar on 
the English stage. A bi'acelet making the wearer invisible is used 
both in the serious and in the low comedy parts. Though the piece 
contains scenes and speeches that might find appropriate enough 
place in regular dramas, the effect of the whole is grotesque ; and 
even the noble figure of St Patrick suffers in dignity from its 
patchwork background. 

Interesting in a different wayis the allegorical drama, Ilonaria 
and Mammon (pub. 1659), an elaboration of a morality, A Com 
tcnfion fqr Honour and BMm, vMg\i Shirley had printed in 
1633. The purpose of the ‘MoraV as he calls it, is the exalting 
of the scholar as against the: courtier and the soldier, and thc 
Cxposing of the deceitfulness of riches. In its Ibrm, there is 
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much conventional dramatic material ; but, on the allegorical side, 
it is a more interesting production. The characters, which, in 
the earlier form, are largely abstractions, become, in the revision’ 
types ; and this change makes them much more eifective for the 
pictures of contemporary life in which lies the main value of the 
piece. « 

’ The Tragedie ofQhdbot Admirall of France (licensed 1636) is 
ascribed on the title-page of the quarto to Chapman and Shirley. 
Chapman was dead before the play was acted, and Shirley may 
have given it some revision; but, in all essentials, it is evident 
that it is the work of the older poeth Like most of Chapman’s 
tragedies, it is founded on French history ; it is full of his weighty 
diction and serious thought ; and it is much less well adapted to 
the popular stage than we should expect had Shirley had any 
considerable share in it. 

Besides the masques introduced into nine or ten of his plays, 
Shirley has left three separate productions of this class : The 
Triumph of Peace (1633), The Triumph of Beauty (printed 1646) 
and Cupid and Death (1653). The first of these has already been 
referred to as the great entertainment jmesented by the inns of 
court to the king and queen. Except in scale and splendour, it 
does not differ notably from most other productions of its kind, 
and today it is memorable chiefly as a document in social, rather 
than in literary, history. The Triuni 2 yh of Beauty deals with the 
judgment of Paris, and it is introduced by aji extensive and obvious 
imitation of the rehearsals of ‘Pyramus and l''hisbe’ by Bottom and 
•his friends in A Midsummer Night’s Dream. Cupid and Death, 
■on the familiar fable of the exchange of the weapons of the two 
.deities and its disastrous results, was written for porfonnance 
before the Portuguese ambassador. 

The Contention of Ajaoc and Ulysses for the Armor of 
Achilles (printed 1669), though often described as a masque, is, 
.in reality, nothing of the sort. It is a short dramatic piece, based 
on Ovid's Metamorphoses, intended for private production. It 
contains nothing spectacular and no dancing. Borne of the speeches 
are eloquent, though both the main characters suffer from the 
-obvious comparison with Shakespeare's Troilus and Cressida. The 
•piece is now remembered for the great lyric already mentioned, 
;with which it closes. 

Of the originality of Shirley’s plots, it is at present somewhat 
bazardous to speak. In the foregoing pages, wo have been able to 

1 Of. rtnte, ohap. ];i. 
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indicate sources for only about one-fourth of his plays, and it has 
been customary to credit him with a gi-eater share of inventiveness 
Clian most of his fellow dramatists. But Stiefel, who proved the 
Spanish origin of the plot of The Opporhmitie, named another for 
The Young Admirall, and stated that The Wedding, The 
Humorous Gom'tier, TM Example and The Boyall Master are, 
also, from Spanish sources. If this can be made good, it is clear 
that it is too soon to pronounce on the question of invention in 
this sense. But, from those plays whose sources are known, we 
can draw inferences as to his skill in treating a source ; and our 
evidence is sufficient to justify us in crediting to him a high degree 
of ability in making over a sfory for stage purposes, in leading the 
interest up to a well prepared climax and in arranging effective 
situations. This last power had, indeed, distinguished most of his 
predecessors in the seventeenth century, but he does not so often 
as, say, Beaumont and Fletcher, sacrifice the unity of imiu’ession of 
the whole play, or the consistency of character, for the sake of 
single sensational scenes. 

In charactei’isation as in theme, he had both the advantages 
and disadvantages of the situation described at the beginning of 
the present chajjter. Fifty years of drama lay behind him of which 
to follow or avoid the example. Gould we read half a dozen of 
the best plays of Shirley without any knowledge of his predecessors, 
we should, doubtless, rank him much higher in the literature of 
the world than we do > but he is usually read, as he wrote, at the 
end of the series, and we are thus obliged to recognise constant 
echoes, reminiscences and imitations of the giants who went be- 
fore. It was, perhaps, hardly possible for any writer of his date 
to avoid the familiar types and situations which had been often 
employed. A dramatist of the time of Obailes I bad to walk 
through a field honeycombed with pits, and it was futile to seek 
to follow a straight course and avoid them all. If frequent con- 
vcntiojiality in tliesc matters implies decadence, then Shirley was 
undoubtedly decadent. 

The moral standards of Shirley were not those of Ford. 
Shirley has his share of grossness, both in incident and dialogue, 
but this grossness is neither more ft’eqiient than in his pre- 
decessors, nor is it by any means habitual. Of Ford’s moral 
agnosticism there is no trace in Shirley. In some of hia plays, the 
moral ks almost obtrusive ; in none - of to the general drift 
immoral. Nov is he notable for the violence or sensationalism of 
his catastrophes. The slaughter which closes T/ie Traytor, Loves 
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Cnieltie and The Cardinall is no more wholesale than that at the 
end of Hamlet or King Lear, and, in intention at least, it is like^ 
Shakespeai’e’s, the necessary outcome of character and previous 
action, not, like Ford’s, an ingenious horror concocted for a final 
thrill. In comic power, he stands high above Ford. Without 
being primarily a comic artist, Shirley yet *tii8plays much genuine 
domic i)ower, both in conceiving amusing situations, and in creating 
comic characters. In versification, too, Shirley seems to belong 
to an earlier and sounder school than Ford. His metre is 
singularly correct and easily read ; Ford uses much licence and 
not iufi’equently gives us lines harc^ to scan. Both men were 
capable of great sweetness of melody, and both adorned their 
finer speeclies with a wealth of flowery imagery, not always 
dramatically approjiriate, but frequently of great beauty and 
imaginative suggestiveness. 

Yet, >vith all Shirley’s greater soundness, greater versatility, 
surer versification and admirable craftsmanship, one feels that 
there are certain heights and depths achieved by Ford which 
the younger man never reached. When we turn to the most 
wonderful things in Ford, we find a tenderness, a poignancy 
and an insight that Shirley cannot match. Shirley is the more 
balanced mind, the bettor workman ; Ford, the rarer genius. The 
best things in both give them assurance of their place in the 
ranks of the gi’eater dramatists of their age, and, if so, then of 
any age. And these facts must be carefully considered before, 
together or apart, they are set down as examples of then’ art’s 
decline. 


CHAPTER IX 


LESSER JACOBEAN AND CAROLINE DRAAIATISTS 

The Elizabethau drama, undoubtedly, followed a natural law 
of development. It culminated in tragedy in the first decade of 
the seventeenth century, because men and women reveal themselves 
most fully and finally in the furnace of affliction ; and, therefore, 
the dramatist who desires to express the trutii of human nature 
arrives, sooner or later, at tragedy as his most penetrating and 
powerful method. After the height has been reached, a necessary 
rest and suspension of efibrt ensue, and of such a nature was the 
Jacobean and Caroline age of the drama. But a second cause 
was at work to increase this exhaustion and to hasten the decadence 
of an art that had lost its freshness. The tension of feeling as to 
things political and religious, which led, at last, to the civil war, 
was unfavourable to all artistic effort, but was especially huitful 
to the di’ama. It took possession of the minds of all but the 
piost frivolous. Theate-e-goei-s ceased to be drawn from all ranks, 
as they were in Elizabeth’s days, and began to form a siJecial 
class composed of careless courtiers and the dregs of the town 
populace. Such a class required only lesser dramatists to supply 
its wants; and, as we approach the date of the closing of the 
theatres (1642), the greater lights go out one by one till only 
a crowd of little men are left, writing a drama which has neither 
form nor spirit remainiug in it. 

The accident of the Survival of Henslowo’s diary helped us 
to gi’oup togetlier in some land of natural order the more active 
of the lesser Elizahethan dramatists. We have m document of 
this sort to aidus in the case of the Jacobean and Caroline writers; 
but we are confronted by a remarkable personality whose relations 
with the dramatists and poets of Ms age were as honourable and 
unselfish as Henslowe’s were mercenary and mean. A young dra- 
matist, writing to Henslowe for a loan, signs himself; in Elizabethan 
fashion, ‘your loving son.’ It was a slight extension of this usage 
which made Jonson the literary father of a large family of ‘sons,’ all 
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proud to be sealed of the tribe of Ben. His position as the leader 
of literary and dramatic taste and the centre of litei-ary society iq 
London was a new thing in English life, and his influence was so 
commanding and complete that most of the lesser dramatists stood 
in some sort of relation to him, either of attraction or repulsion : 
they wei'e either friends or foes. It may iliso be conjectured that 
Jonson’s art lent itself to imitation by lesser men more readily 
than Shakespeare’s. Shakespeare’s apparent artlessness covered 
a far more subtle method and mystery than did Jonson’s strict 
canons of conformity to definite theories of dramatic composition. 
Secondly, Jonson’s theory of ‘humoiprs’ simplified human nature 
and enabled the lesser dramatist, in setting about the composition 
of a comedy, to choose his basic humour, and get to work on 
inimitable humanity with some confidence. And, thirdly, while 
Jonson’a massive common sense and satiric intensity are, in bulk, 
colossal, they can be readily imitated by lesser men who manu- 
facture smaller pieces of the same stuff Jonson’s most remarkable 
plays were quarries fi-om which contemporary writers chose what 
suited them, diligently working it into some sort of artistic shape. 
For these reasons, Jonson occupies an exceptional relation towards 
the literature of the Jacobean age, and may be regarded as a 
centre round which the lesser dramatists are grouped. He fails 
us only when we deal with romantic tragicomedy, in which species 
Fletcher and Massinger are the dominating influences. But the 
lesser writers of romantic drama are so weak that we shall have 
no space for detailed examination of their work. 

We propose to begin our survey with John Day, adding a list 
of smaller men, whose comedy is either Elizabethan in general 
character, or Elizabethan with the additional influence of 
Middleton’s hard, bright realism. We shall next consider the 
Avork of two men who came personally under Jonson’s tuition 
and have a special right to be entitled Ms 'sons’ — Nathaniel Field 
and Richard Brome. Field’s work, like John Day’s, has distinction 
and originality. Brome was a careful and strenuous craftsman, 
pursuing his vScation steadily till the stage was silenced. Field 
was the foremost actor of his day, and Brome Avas intimately 
acquainted with stage life. Together, they cover the Jacobean 
and Caroline age till 1642, Both of them continue the Eliza- 
bethan iinpulse, and Brome may justly claim to be ndtcd, Avitii 
Shirley, as having Avorthily maintained the Elizabethan tradition 
till the end. Brome has left fifteen plays, hone of which is without 
its iiJtercst, and, on the Whole, he is tire most considerable writer 
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\?ho will come before ns. Two other men, although they have no 
claim, like Field and Brome, to a place among those who continue 
the Elizabethan di’amatic impulse, nevertheless are distinguished 
by a wit and genius raising them above the crowd of lesser men 
who show that the Elizabethan impulse is dead. These are 
Thomas Randolph and^Sir John Suckling. When we have dealt 
with their work, there remain to us only dramatists whose plays 
are either meritorious and dull, or extravagant and dull. We 
sha l l make an effort to discover among these the precursors of 
the next age, and, accordingly, the last name on our list will 
be that of Sir William D’Ayenant. 

As a member of the group of robust collaborators who wrote 
assiduously for Henslowe during the last year of Elizabeth’s reign, 
John Day failed to produce distinctive work. It was, perhaps, by 
wi-iting for the children of the revels that he struck into his own 
vein and produced three plays, which, because they stand apart in 
style and manner from the main stream of dramatic work, attract 
an attention hardly due to their actual merits as literature. And 
they have a second claim upon the student. Day’s pleasant little 
masterpiece, Tim Parliament of Bees, which is not a play, is directly 
related to his plays ; and we can see in Ids plaj's those (pialities at 
work which make The Parliament of Bees charming. The lie of 
Ouls was produced in the spiing of 1605. The plot is taken from 
Sidney’s Arcadia. Dfike Basilius has left his kingdom under 
his brother and retired with his queen and two daughters to a 
‘desert isle,’ sending a general challenge ‘to all the youthful bloods 
of Africa ’ to 

Woo, win, entice, or any way defeat ^ 

Me of my charge, my daughtora of their hearts. 

The successful suitors— both of them, apparently — 

Shall with tlieir. loves wear iny imperial cro\ra. 

But, before the play begins, thei’e is a prose induction containing 
the conversation of three gentlemen, who intewupt the pi'ologue, 
supposing him to be the boy who should provide them with stools. 
They ask whether the play has any connection with the recent 
West-Ward Hoe^ and suppose that there is some political libel in 
it, since the title, lie of Gkils, is obviously suggested by Nashe’s Jsfo 
of Dogs^ To the disappointment of the first gentleman, the j)ru- 
loguc protests fervently against these suppositions, lie desires ‘to 

’ Cf. anu, chap. vn. 2 Of. ante, vol, v, chap. vi. 
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hear vice anatomized and abuse let blood in the master vein’; he 
asks of the play, ‘Is there any great man’s life charactered in’t? . . t 
And there be not wormwood water and copperas in’t, I’ll not like it.’ 
The second gentleman cares for none of these things; his tastes 
are simpler; ‘Is there any good bawdry i^’t, jests of an ell deep 
and a fathom broad?’ He wants scenes ‘that will make a man’s 
spirits stand on their tip toes and die his blood in a deep scarlet, 
like your Ovid’s Ars Amandi.’ When the prologue objects that 
chaste ears ‘would never endure it, he retorts, ‘What should chaste 
ears do at a play?’ But the third gentleman cares for neither 
railing nor bawdry; he requires stately penned history’... 
‘ high- written ’ — ‘mere fustian,’ his friend calls it, ‘full of tear-cut 
thunderclaps.’ 

Upon these three kinds, says the di’amatist, the popular audience 
insists — ‘all these we must have and all in one play or ’tis already 
condemned to the hell of eternal disgrace.’ The induction shows 
that Day intended to produce a new style if he could; it shows, 
also, that he was very much afraid of failing ; he has none of 
Ben Jonson’s sturdy scorn of popular taste; when the prologue is 
finally allowed to speak, we get only a faint-hearted defiance of 
‘Opinion’s voice,’ whose tyranny is 

The misery tliat waits u]jon the pen 
Of the best writers. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that Uay fails to emancipate 
himself from the evils he deprecates. In the matter of bawdry 
especially, he yields to the base demands of ‘opinion.’ He is not 
more coarse than others and he makes no attempt to dye our blood 
in a deep scarlet ; but he takes his story and his characters fi'om 
Sir Philip Sidney’s Arcadia and besmirches the sweet and noble 
romance of his original with the indecencies of the work-a-day 
Elizabethan drama. It may be urged that Shakespeare does the 
same thing, even in As You Like It.-- But Shakespeare creates 
such a soul of purity in his heroines that their most outrageous 
jests and words fail to hurt them. Day puts no soul at all into 
his women; his characters have almost no personality. Although 
he protests that he will not be a satirist, it is his railer, Dametas, 
who comes nearest in his play to being a live man, and the duke 
and his queen are vulgarised as well as the heroines. We are ire- 
quently reminded of Shakespeare’s earlier comedies in reading Day. 
In The He of Ckda, we catch echoes from A Midsummer Night’ s 
Dream. But this similarity alinost forces us to compare Day’s 
duke and jluchess with Shakespeare^ Theseus and Hippolyta. 
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Wliat would have become pf the romance and charm of Shake- 
speare’s play if Theseus— and, with him, Hippolyta— had been 
involved in a clumsy intrigue, depriving the king and hero of all 
grace and dignity ? The two pairs of lovers are equally uninterest- 
ing. It is enough to s^y that Day in no \vay difterentiates them ; 
and Ave are unable to care much about what happens to eitlieu 
couple. All these things interfere with our appreciation of Day’s 
art in providing us with a pretty tangle, neatly and deftly untied 
at the end. Such an art there is in The lie oj Ouls, and it is a 
new thing in the Elizabethan drama as Day uses it. It points 
forward to Restoration comfidy, and has some kinsliip with the 
comedy of Molihre. 

And it is not only in his plot that Day shows clear conception 
of a comedy different from the Shakespearean romantic comedy 
and from the Jonsonian comedy of humours — both of them fall of 
life and humanity ; in his dialogue there is a new iiote — a new con- 
vention of epigram and repartee — Avhich, together with neatness of 
plot, marks the typical Restoration corned}'. In The lie of (hds, 
the plot by which all the characters are collected together at 
the end of the play blindfolded, as it Avere, to find themselves 
plain gulls when the bandage is taken oft^ is cleverly and neatly 
elaborated ; but, iu the course of the play, avo also have a continued 
effort to present a dialogue duly arranged and ordered, in AA'hich 
the wit has a scheme, and keeps the rules. The most notable 
instance is the famous tennis match scene in the second act. 
Sullen says truly: ‘Outside of Shake.speare’s early comediexS it 
Avould be difficult to find among the dramatists of the time such 
another tour cle force of sprightly repartee’; but, altliongh 
Shakespeare’s early Avork, probably, was the bhief influence in 
producing Day’s type of comedy, there is a noticeable contrast 
betAveen the two kinds. The copiousness and exuberance of all 
the punning and repartee of Love’s Lalmtr’s Lost produce an 
effecT the exact opposite of Day’s balanced and conaidex'ed epi- 
grams; Shakespeare gives his characters fall play« in the scenes 
of quip and repartee ; Day holds his in. His art has not enough 
vigour and floAv in it ; Shakespeare’s has too much. Sliakcspcarc, 
again, is eager to break loose ftom the fetters of rime for the 
larger scope and movement of blank verse ; Day, on the contrai’y, 
desires to get back to rime; he lias not breath enough for Eliza- 
bethan blank verse. Shakespeare’s fountain gushes and leatjs, Avith 
much danger to artificial restraints of all sorts; Day’s rivulet, on 
the contrary, flows obediently whither it is led, and ofteti trickles 
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nearly di’y. Elizabethan extravagance and overstrain are foreign 
to his art, which is Attic, or even Doric, in its simplicity and 
orderliness. It is not, therefore, to be wondered at that Day never 
does himself justice in his plays; he is too much hampered and 
confused by the alien conditions in which his genius has to work. 
In The Be of Guls, it is only the induction which is quite easy and 
lucid. The tennis scene, perhaps because the terms used are no 
longer familial-, is hard to follow, and the verse effects are too 
complicated. We see what the artist means, but his execution is 
not perfect. A scene in Law-Triclm, where the countess dis- 
courses to her maids as they sew,* is his nearest approach to 
dramatic effectiveness in his own style. This play, probably, was 
written in 1606, and Humour out of Breath in 1607. The three 
plays present, quite recognisably, a new dramatic type, but they 
do not coherently and adequately realise it. 

The title Humour out of Breath is actually quoted from The 
Comedy of Errors, and the influence of Shakesp'eare’s early 
comedies is very evident in all three plays ; but the neatness and 
compactness of Day’s prose style in his dialogue is more akin to 
the manner of another master — John Lyly. Lyly does not exhibit 
in his comedies the copiousness and exuberance which characterise 
Shakespeare’s first work. Lyly’s plays, even more than Day’s, lack 
flesh and blood, and belong to a world of moonshine and shadow. 
But, within their limits, they have a true cljarm of fancy, and their 
style escapes the pedantry and tediousness of the Avriter’s prose 
Avork, and is as deft and crisp as Day at his best. To complete 
the parallel, we may note that Lyly (supposing liim to be their 
author^) gives us a handful of beautiful lyrics, remarkable as be- 
longing not to the' true Elizabethan type, but, rather, to the later 
style of Herrick. Day’s best lyric Avork in The Parliament of Bees 
is, in the same way, post-Elizabethan. It must be compared with 
Bi’OAvne’s Pastorals or Milton’s L’ Allegro. 

Day describes The Parliament of Bees as ‘an allegorical 
description o£ the actions of good and bad men in these our 
days.’ But he composed it from scenes contributed to tAVO plays 
AvMch have reached us under the titles The Nohle Soiildier. 
and The Wonder of A Kingdoms. Dekker, in cooperation with 
Samuel RoAvIey, was mainly responsible for these plays. BctAveen 
their style and Day’s, there could be no real accord, and only 
enough of Day is left to make it clear that Tfe Parliament 
of Bees Avas not, as we* might suppose^ completely li-esh work 

, ^ On this ijueBtiou, cf. aMfe, vol. V, ohap. VI, p. 125. 
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constituting & now departure in the art of the writer. Scenes 
^contributed to more than one play were the groundwork upon 
which Day composed his dainty and graceful series of ‘Colloquies’ 
or ‘Characters.’ The fact throws a true light on Day’s dramatic 
work; but the drama was not his natural vein. What would be 
interesting to know is 'how he came to write The Parliament gf 
Bees. In the excellent prose tract, Peregrinatio Scholastica, 
written, apparently, before The Parliament, he speaks of himself 
as ‘becalmed in a fog of necessity,’ that is to say, lie writes be- 
cause he needs money, which he hopes to got not only from the 
printer, but, also, from the patron to whom he dedicates his book. 
He says, also, that he is lying at anchor ‘before the Islands, Meliova 
Speramus.’ Fleay’s tempting suggestion is that Day means holy 
orders by this, and by the ‘shrine of Latria,’ towards which, in the 
allegoiy, the ‘sometimes student of Gunvill and Caius Colledge in 
Cambridge’ is travelling. If this were so, it would be necessary 
for the old playwright, until he was duly ordained, to make money 
by some more edifying form of literature than plays. He, therefore, 
wrote Peregrinatio and, after that, used certain scenes from old 
plays to make his unique Parliament of Bees. There is extant a 
manuscript copy of The Bees earlier than the quarto of 1641, and 
the changes are not all of them merely in stylo ; the poem is made 
definitely graver in revision. The delightfid first title disappears 
as too flippant — ‘An olde Manuscript conteyning the Parliament 
of Bees, found In a Hollow Tree In a garden at Hibla, in a strandge 
Languadge, And now faithfully Translated into Easie English Verso 
by John Daye, Cantabrig.’ The poem, it should be noted, is not a 
masque in the ordinary and technical sense. It rather resembles 
a series of pastoral eclogues. The successive scones have no con- 
tinuity, except such as is supplied by the idea of making all the 
character^ bees. Day conceives his poem as a series of satires ; 
but he charges his bees to 

Carry aa hiunhlo wing 
Bum boldly what I bid, but do not sfciug 
Any particular. 

It is only the usuriug bee whom we can identify ; 

Most of the timber that liiB state iHipairs 
He hews out o’ the bones of foiindred players: 

<- 'they feed on poets’ brains, he eats their breath. 

This can bo none other than Philip Heralowe. 

We gather, ir(m ha\tk Peregrm^ that 

Day was not seeking orders from any unworthy motives. The pro.se 
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of the tract is more fluent than that of the plays. The style of the 
poem, too, has, more fully than that of the plays, Day’s special gift — ‘ a 
sense of delicate music in the fall and arrangement of quite common 
woi'ds^’ In spite of the ‘fog of necessity’ around him, the writer 
is at peace with himself and the woidd. A note of peevishness and 
bitterness which occasionally obtruded itself in his earlier work 
has disappeared, and the poet’s music in his last poem is serene, 
spontaneous and sweet. John Day died before the quarto of 
The Parliament was printed, probably in the autumn of 1640. 

A belated Elizabethan of considerable interest whose extant 
work was printed in the early years of Idng James was Eobert 
Armin, reported to have been trained by Tarlton and called his 
‘son.’ He followed William Kemp as player of Dogberry about 
1699, continued in Shakespeare’s company for some years and 
has a place in the list of players in the 1623 folio. His single 
play, printed 1609, is entitled The History of the two Maids of 
More-elacke ; With the life and simple maner of John in the 
Hospitall, On the title-page, there is a cut of Armin in the 
character of John in the hospital. In his words to tlie ‘friendly 
peruser,' Armin calls the play ‘a Histoi’ical discourse,’ and says that 
he would have ‘agaiue inacted’ John, if he had been able. His 
age, presumably, prevented him, for he seems to have been born 
about 1664 and was dead by 1612. He adds, you shall find verse, 
as well blancke, as crancke, yet in the prose let it pass for cuz’rant.’ 
The blank verse of the play is in so disordered a state that it 
has been compared with the mutilated 1603 quarto of Hamlet. 
The phenomena suggest the solution that Armin was not re- 
sponsible for the vei’se, but supplied the prose of the old- 
fashioned fool’s part of John, in which, earlier, he had made a 
hit. He was no more the author of the serious part of the play, 
than William Kemp was of the whok of A Knack to Know a 
Knave. But the play is interesting, in spite of its corrupt con- 
dition. There are in it indications that, in some form or other, it 
dates back to Elizabeth’s reign ; but, also, echoea from Shake- 
speare’s tragedies — from Ma.cbeth, for instance — which date, ap- 
parently, from about 1608. Humil's doubt of his mother’s honour 
reminds us of Hamlet, and the play is worth careful study for its 
bearing on the Hamlet problem. The plot is absurdly compli- 
cated and full of incident, and, in this respect, we are reminded of 
Chettle’s Tragedy q/Ifd/hzaw. The play has genuine dramatic 
* ^ ^ New mul other play 
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power, forcible eloquence and fine poetry, all of which we should 
h& inclined to ascribe to Dekker or Chettle, if another author than 
Armin himself must be looked for. There are, however, some re- 
semblances between Annin’s other works and our play. In 1605, 
he published Foole iipovi Foole, or, Sixe Sortes of Sottes, a prose 
tract, amplified, in 1608, into A tiesf, of M7mies\ in the dedica^ 
tion of which ‘To the most true and rightly comideat in all good 
gifts and graces, the generous Gentlemen of Oxenford, Cambridge, 
and the Innes of Court ’ he declares ‘ I have scene the stars at mid- 
night in your societies.’ This, apparently, gave olFence to some 
of the graver spirits among ®the old player’s hosts, and his next 
and last tract, dated 1609, contains a land of apology for it. This 
tract. The Itcdian Taylor and his Boy, a verse translation from 
the Italian, is written with considerable dexterity, and raises our 
opinion of Armin’s gifts and scholarship. It is curious that we 
should liave nothing from his pen earlier than 1605, although 
Nashe and Harvey, in 1593, speak of him as a common pamphle- 
teer and ‘ son ’ of Elderton. 

Middleton’s influence on comedy is apparent in the two sur- 
viving plays of the lawyer Edward Sharpham — The Fleire, acted 
probably early in 1606, and Gtipid’s Whirligig, produced about a 
year later. Both plays were frequently reprinted, from 1607 
onwards. They owed jbheir popularity to their wit and rapidity 
of action, but can hardly claim to be more than farces ; there 
is in them the shadow of Middleton’s art, and more than the 
substance of liis grossness. Much better than tliesc is Lodowick 
Ban'y’s single play Ra/m- Alley or Merrk-Trickes, acted perhaps 
as early as 1609 and extant in several quartos. Ram alley was 
a particularly disreputable lane, leading from Fleet street to the 
Temple, and of the coarseness promised by the title of the play we 
find, as it proceeds, a full- supply. But this realistic indecency 
is relieved by some breath of life and chai'acter. Many echoes 
from Shakespeare’s plays arc introduced, both by way of parody 
and of imitation. There is much of the London of the peiiod— 
both of the place and its manners — ^in this comedy ; and it not 
only shows force in its presentation of life and character, but is 
also marked by a vigour in its blank verse, which, in one or two 
places, almost reaches distinction. The imologue says that, if the 
play succeeds, the writer will attempt something more serious, 
which even puritans will accept as satisfactox^y. Barry, no doubt, 

^ Of. vol. iv, p. :fl32. 
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overrated the complaisance of puritans; but he was right in feeling 
that he had in him the i)ower to produce work of a higher rajik® 
altogether than his Bam alley obscenities. It is disappointing 
that this one play and his name are all that we know of him. 

, Tavo other single plays, Greene’s Tn Qnoqiie and The Hog hath 
lost Ms Pearl, we may mention at this point, because they belong 
rather to the early comedy of Haughton than the later Jonsonian 
comedy. Tliey are less touched by Middleton’s influence than 
Ram, -Alley. The clever acting of Thomas Greene made Greene’s 
Tu Quoqne or The Cittie Gallant verj* popular about 1611. It Avas 
printed in 1614 as ‘Avritten by Jo. Cooke, Gent.,’ and Thomas 
Heywood contributes a preface stating that both the author and 
tlie actor Greene are dead. It is one of the pleasantest and live- 
liest among the productions of the lesser dramatists. The blank 
verse is not so good as Barry’s ; but Cooke’s art and his capacity 
for working out a comic idea are above the ordinary, and his prose 
is excellent. The master, Staines, changes places with his man. 
Bubble, and coaches him to take his place in the fashionable 
world. There is an excellent scene in which tlie affectations of the 
Italianate Englishman are taken off, probably aimed at Coryate. 
The Avomen in the play remind us of the girls of Porter and 
Haughton ; they are, perhaps, more refined — the sisters of 
university students rather than of tradesmen — but they are very 
naturally and pleasantly draAvn. A scene in Avhich Joyce, anxious 
to hide the state of her heart, confounds and bewilders her lover, 
first by her silence and then by her speech, recalls the vigorous 
domestic comedy of Porterh It is curious that we should know 
nothing Avliatevei" of ‘Jo. Cooke,’ and that, like Barry, he 
should have just one play to his credit. The Hog hath lost his 
Pearl is, again, the single play of a Avriter Avhose name — Robert 
Tailor — is all that is knoAvn about him. , Tailoi’’8 literary capacity 
is beloAv that of either Barry or Cooke. To a play of low comedy, 
he tacks on a o’omantic plot of a painful character‘d Avhich oidy a 
master of dramatic art could make endurable. Tailor niana,g(!.4 the 
prose of his comedy much better than the verse of his moral 
romance ; the main niterest of the play, hoAvever, is not ii\ its stylo 
or story but in the circumstances of its production. Sir Henry 
Wotton, in a letter dated 1612^, tells us tbat ‘sonie sixteen 

J Sea lOTte, vol. V, chap. XIII., 

2 Otway’s Orp/wM deiila with tlia satna igot, :■ 

'•’ The Lif^ and Letters of Sir Eenry Woti6tif isd. Smi^^^ P.; vol. ii, p. 13. 
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apprentices/ having seci'etly learnt their parts, ‘took up the 
,White Fryers for their theatre,’ and invited their friends to see 
them perform The Hog hath lost his Pearl The sheriffs inter- 
vened before the end of the performance and carried off six or 
seven of the apprentices to prison. He adds that it was supposed 
that Sir John Swinnerton was meant by tlie hog, and the late 
lord treasurer by the pearl. The prologue of the printed play 
alludes to this incident, but says that 

our swine, 

la not as divers critics did define, 

Grunting: at ^ate affairs or inveotingf 
Much at our city vices; 

if the play pleases, ‘ we’ll say ’tis fortunate, like Pericles.’ Like 
the two plays mentioned before it. Tailor’s is full of interest for 
the student of Jacobean London, 

We come now to the main stream of Jacobean dramatic work, 
in which the influence of Jonson, both personal and by his art, is 
all-pervasive. 

Among the extant plays of the reign of king James, two by 
Nathaniel Field are of such merit as to suggest that the writer, 
probably, would have risen above the ranks of the lesser dramatists, 
had he persevered in the prosecution of his art. He was born in 
1587, a few months before his father’s death. That father was the 
famous preacher John Field, whose rousing discourse upon the 
collapse of a gallery in Paris garden in 1688 has come down to 
us^ It contains interesting details about the catastrophe and a 
violent attack upon theatrical performances, with valuable in- 
formation about London players and their theatres. Nat’s elder 
brother, Theophilus, was educated at Cambridge and rose to be 
bishop of Hereford ; and it is singular, therefore, that Nat Field’s 
name should be found first among the six ‘pnincipal comedians' 
of the band of lads calledrthe children of the queen’s revels, who 
acted in Jonson’s Cynthia’s Bevels in IGOO. These boys were tlie 
‘young eyases ’ discussed by Hamlet. For a time, as has been seen®, 
they rivalled men players in public favour ; and Field, as he grew 
older, maintained his position and may claim to have succeeded 
Burbage as the leading actor on the Knglish stage. Jonson, no 
doubt, owed a debt to Field for his clover acting in Cynthia's Bevels 
and Poetaster, and the debt is repaid by the mention of Field, in 
1614, in Bartholomew Which is your Burbadge now ? . . . 

^ Of., as to this inoidont, posi, ohftj). XIV. 

= Of, «»««, ohap. .11, and-poirt, chap. XI, . 
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Your best actor, your Field?’ Field joined the King’s company 
before he finally retired from the stage, and, in the 1623 folio of 
Shakespeare’s plays, he is seventeenth in the list there given of® 
twenty-six playei’s. Jonson told Drummond^ that ‘Nat Field was 
his scholar.’ An interesting proof of Jonson’s regard for Field is 
afforded by the insertion of an extra sheet® of commendatoiy 
verses addressed by Field to Jonson in some copies of the 1607 
quarto of Volpone. Field’s verses are amateurish — he speaks 
justly of his ‘weak flame’ — but they show a great awe of Jonson, 
whom ‘to dare commend were damnable presumption.’ The 
lines should be compared with the much more mature address 
‘to his worthy and beloved friend Master Ben Jonson on his 
Catiline®.’ Field had been educated by Mulcaster at the 
Mei’chant Taylors’ school, but ‘ taken ’ by N. Giles as one of the 
company of the children of the revels. Giles was accused of 
kidnapping boys against their parents’ wishes, and we may con- 
jecture that Field would not have been annexed, had his strenuous 
father been alive to protect him. 

Field’s first play, A Woman is a Weather-coelce, was produced 
in 1610. In the first scene, Scudmore is discovered reading a 
vehement letter from Bellafront, the lady he loves. To him, thus 
occupied, enters his friend Nevill on his way to a wedding. The 
lover very prettily takes his friend into his confidence, enlarges 
like a Romeo on his mistress. 

Whose face brought concord and an* end of jars, 
and passionately proclaims, 

She is the food, the sleep, the air I live by. 

He ends with the lady’s name ; whereupon his friend blurts out in 
amazement, ‘ But that’s the wedding I was going to.’ This dramatic 
scene is put before us with a force and vividness remarkable in so 
young a writer. In itselt; it is an excellent beginning ; but the 
Jonsonian ‘ humours ’ of the next scene ^ar a little. They are not 
in the same key as the romantic passionate opening of the play. 
But Field’s wit is considerable and is not a mere copy of 
Jonson. His manner has a siwightliness and good-humour, and 

^ They read Horace and Martial together; ecs Notes of Sen Jonson’s C'onversatiQns. 
with Drummond, ex\. h&img, Ti)., -p. 11. 

“ It is contained in the British Museum copy, 0 12, o, 17, which was presented by 
Jonson to John Florio with an inueription in Ben’s autograph to ‘ hi% loving father 
and friend, tho aid of his Muses.’ Seo Percy Simiison in Notes and Queries, Ser. viii, 
vol. viil, p. 801, 

But in this age where jigs and dances move : 

How few there arc that this pure work approve. , 
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an occasional naturalness, which are his own, and differentiate 
his comic style quite definitely from Jenson’s. 

' The second act is constructed on the same plan as the first. It 
begins with a semi-romantic scene and ends with ‘humour.’ When 
captain Pouts, who has been rejected by Katharine, publicly insults 
her at the door of the church in which she has just been married 
to Strange, she urges her new husband to vindicate her honouf'; 
and, perhaps, no better example could be given of Field’s capacity 
as a Avriter of strong, direct, blank verse than her invective; 

Thou wort ordained, 

And in thy cradle marked to call me wife, 

And in tliat title made as my defence, 

Yet siifferedat him to go away Avith life, 

Wounding my honour dead before thy face! 

Eedeein it on liis head, and his oavu Avay, 

Ea’ch by tlie SAvord, his long profession, 

And set it clear amongst the tongues of men, 

That all eyes may discern it slandered, 

Or thou shalt ne’er enjoy me ns a Avife. 

The verse is in the manner of Shakespeare in the Henry V 
period, although Avith less music and very little imaginative 
decoration, and the excellence of its directness and spontaneity 
is due, no doubt, to Field’s training as an actor. His use of 
language, too, is free, like Shakespeare’s — to be understood by 
the au^ence though not ahvays approved by the grammarian. In 
the passage quoted, ‘his long profession,’ Avith the meaning, ‘for so 
long a time his profession,’ has a Shakespearean sound, as, also, has 
the rather enigmatic, but still forcible, ‘ made ’ of the third line. 
Strange’s speech, a little later, about tlie laAv’s inefpialities, again, 
is forcible, eloquent blank Amim But the second part of the plot 
overloads the play as a Avhole. Field, us a scholar of Jonson, 
desires to shoAV his dexterity as a plotter; but, like all young 
writers of promise, and like all immature dramatists, he gives his 
audience too much, and cannot endure to limit his own scope. 

In this play, Avhich is foil both of matter and of varied promise 
of dramatic ability, Ben Jonson is obviously tlie master most con- 
sciously copied. The ‘humours’ are in Jonson’s iflaimei', as are 
the complicated plottings. The compression of the action into 
exactly one day is in accordance Avith Ben’s teaching, It might 
be contended that a certain intensity in the serious scicnes 
copies the,3plondid passion of Volpone, which is the Ava(,or 
marJc of Jonson’s art. This, hOAveyeri would be a inistake. Tlte 
serious scenes of the play are; essentially romantic and jdeali.stic, 
suggesting Rotmo and .Mfot rather than T/ie Ahlm-nmt. But 
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Romeo has been brought up as a player and has appeared upon 
the public stage from his childhood, and Ben Jonson has been his 
schoolmaster. He has, therefore, lost all exterior softness and* 
sentiment, and, at first reading, a certain hardness and bravado 
in Ms manner deceive the student. Field’s second play, Amends 
for Ladies, followed hard upon the first, and was intended to atone 
fer the many hard things said against women in the first play. 
There are three heroines, the lady Honour, the lady Perfect and 
the lady Bright, who, as maid, wife and widow, vindicate, respec- 
tively, the claims of their sex to constancy and virtue. It will be 
seen, therefore, that, again, the scheme of the play is too full of 
incident ; there are three plays in one. The second play, on the 
whole, is a more hasty piece of work than the first; it has the 
drawbacks of an after-thought; but there is a distinct maturity 
and strengthening to be noted in its style. Field’s natural bent 
is, more obviously than before, to draw ideal heroes, headstrong 
and indomitable. He does not yet show much power of characteri- 
sation ; his heroes and heroines are all repetitions of one type. 
We remember that one of his great parts was Bussy D’Ambois, 
and that Chapman addresses some lines ‘to his loved son Nat 
Field.’ The comic scenes of the second play are less original and 
less amusing than those of the first. 'Tliere is sometliing perfunc- 
tory about ‘ the merry prankes of Moll Cut-purse, Or, the humour 
of roaring.’ And, again, all that part of the play which uses the 
plot of ‘ The Curious Impertinent ' in Dorn Quixote, in which a 
husband, in order to prove his wife’s virtue, eggs on his friend to 
tempt her, is intolerable to modern feeling. Field’s audacity and 
directness of treatment make him, when his subject is unpleasant, 
unusually outrageous, even for the Jacobean stage. Yet he 
cherishes an ideal of incorruptible and unassailable virtue which 
was rare in the drama of the period. 

Besides writing these two comedies. Field collaborated both 
with Fletcher and Massinger. Of these collaborations, we need 
mention only TJie F atoll Dowry, produced about 1619, shortly 
before Field retired from the staged It has been common to 
refer to Field the lighter parts of plays in which he collaboi-ated ; 
but what vve have noted in his work will make it highly probable 
that Field, quite as much as Massinger, was i*espousible for the 
romantic side of the play and especially for the uneompromising 
honesty of Romont. In this respect, Ohapmau wim his master ; 
and, Irom Chapman and J.onsoh equally, ho learnt to remind his 

* Of. cHiia, ohap. vi. 
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reader that ‘a play is not so idle a thing as thou art, but a mirror 
of inen^s lives and actions.* And yet his profession iilred him , thou 
"^know’st where to hear of me for a year or two and no more, 
he says, in the address to the reader which we have quoted. He 
married about 1619 and became a publisher, dying in 1633. In 
1616, he addressed arletter to Sutton, the preacher at St Mary 
Overy, who, like Field’s own father, was a great denouncer of the 
stage. Field very loyally defends his profession ; but his letter is 
very remarkable for its religious earnestness, which, in itself, is 
enough to explain his retirement. 

Bichard BromeS like Field, was in a special sense educated by 
Jonsoii, and it will be convenient to consider his work after Field’s. 

The stagekeeper who opens the induction to Bartholomew 
Fayre, having occasion to pronounce the play ‘ a very conceited, 
scurvy one,’ looks behind the arras ' lest the poet hear me or his 
man, Master Brome.’ This was in 1614. Prefixed to Brome’s 
Northern Lasse, and dated, therefore, not later than 1632, we have 
Jonson’s characteristic sonnet ‘to my old faithful servant and by 
his continued virtue my loving friend ... Mr Richard Brome.’ In 
the first line, ‘I had you for a servant, once, Dick Brome,’ we 
almost hear Jonsou speak. He goes on to say that Brome has 
sedulously worked at his profession : 

You learned it well, and for it served your time, 

A prenticeslfip. 

Fleay regards this apprenticeship as extending over the whole of 
the seven years 1623 to 1629. In 1623, we fii-st hear of Brome as 
an author. A Fault in Friendship Avas licensed in that year, 
‘written by Brome and young Jonson.’ Unfortunately, the play 
has not survived ; but we may alloAv ourselves to suppose that the 
servant and the son pursued their dramatic studies togethei', under 
the father’s august and apstere supervision. We Icuoav nothing of 
Brome’s parents ; but a sonnet of some literary merit by a brothe)- 
Stephen is printed among the poems prefixed to/Lhe Northern. 
Lasse, We must beware, therefore, of assuming that Brome was 
of very loAvly i*ank and uneducated till Jonson took him in 
hand. This notion is suggested by the low life in Brome’s plays, 
as well as by a humility towards public and private piatrons in 
Brome’s prologues and epilogues, which, sometimes, is almost 
servile. But the sonnet must not be ignored ; and, when avc find 
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Jonson, in a well known epigram*, expecting Ms ‘man’ to read 
‘ a piece of Vii'gil, Tacitus, Livy, or of some better book ’ to Ms 
guests at supper, wc conjecture that the servant was not so much 
a valet as a secretary and amanuensis, whose duties, from the first, 
in connection with Jonson’s dramatic and literary work, required 
a grammar school education. The same inference is suggested by 
th'e easy use of Latin in the sketch of the amusing pedant Sarpego 
in The City Witt. Jonson is copied unblushingly. Sarpego’s 
speech, ‘Diogenes Laertius on a certain time demanded of Cor- 
nelius Tacitus, an areopagite of Syracusa, what was the most 
commodious and expeditest method tojiill the itch,’ is modelled on 
Clove’s in Every Man out of His Humour : ‘ Aristotle in his dae- 
monologia approves Scaliger for the best navigator in his time, 
and in his hypercritics he reports him to be Heautontimorii- 
menos I But there is very little of this misuse of long woi-ds and 
classical names in the part ; Sarpego redeems his promise, ‘ His 
grace will see that we can speak true Latin and construe Eudovicm 
Vives ’ ; and his Latin has a sprightliness and comicality hardly 
to be attained by a writer whose studies began after his school 
days were over. But, if Brome’s education was not much inferior to 
Field’s, the contrast between the personal characters of Jonson’s 
two ‘ sons ’ is all the more striking. Field has more than a touch 
of Jonson’s arrogance, and inherits some of his strength of style. 
Brome’s meekness verges on servility. The note of self-depre- 
ciation continually recurs ; ’ 

A little wit, less learning, no poetry 

This playmnker dares boast. 

He is always reverent and loyal to Jonson; but his attitude of 
deference to his audience, and his modest estimate of his own 
powers as a writer, make quite clear his unlikeness to his master. 
For all his sedulous imitation of Jonson’s style and methods, 
Brome has little of his master’s soul ii? him. He can only be 
Jonson on a small scale; but Jonson on a small scale is not 
Jonson. Brome’s sketches of London life are varied, minute, 
careful, spirited, and yet they displease; they cannot be read 
continuously without weariness, and are extremely coarse. Some 
critics have been pleased to decide that Brome describes life from 
the groom’s point of view, and have ascribed his coarseness to his 
want of education and humble ongin. Tlie truer explanatibn is 

^ Epigram ei. '■ . 

“ T^is parallel is noted in Eauat’s hrbw'e, Salld, I887, p. 52 . 

E. L. VI, vm IX • y 16 
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that he uses Jenson’s manner without Jonsons full-blooded, 
^.massive humanity, without his satiric intensity, without his intel- 
lectual power; so that the Jonsonian scenes in Brome, his 
numerous efforts to describe the humours of London life, repel 
or tire the reader. 

Fifteen of Brome’s’ plays have come down to us. Four of these 
were published in quarto in Brome’s lifetime ; five were printed 
together, in 1G53, shortly after his death ; five more in 16.59 ; and 
one other, in quarto, in 1667. The plays have been conveniently 
classed under the headings of comedies of manners, romantic 
comedies and romantic dramas of intrigue. These divisions ex- 
hibit Brome’s debt to Jonson, for the first class is much the 
largest, including nine plays h But these nine plays are not purely 
Jonsonian. The Northern Lasse is the earliest of the extant 
plays. It was printed in 1632 and, again, in 1636 and in 1663. It 
was the most popular of Brome’s plays and definitely made his 
reputation.^ as a writer. It is full of humours, whiclii fill up the 
scenes of an ingenious plot; but its popularity was mainly due 
to the romantic note struck in the character of the northern lass 
herself. The modern reader finds it hard to detect the charm of 
Constance; she is very thinly and imperfectly drawn, and her 
‘northern’ speech is clumsy; but she pleased John Ford and 
Thomas Dekker. It would appear that the seventeenth century 
found in her some faint anticipation of the charm of the Scottish 
heroines of The Waverley Novels. Brome did not get this romantic 
note from Jonsoii, and the six romantic plays suggest to ua that it 
was more natural to him than Jonson’s hard, intellectual satire, 
and that he would have done better work if he had used it oftener. 
But the nine plays of Jonsonian humour and plot have certain 
merits. Brome always does his best. He works without cJithusiasm, 
but steadily and conscientiously, and, as pieces of stagecraft, the 
plays are never contemptible. As a picture of the London of the 
I.)eriod, they arc full of interest and value. If their outlook were 
broadei*, if they depicted not only the vices and follies of lifc, biit, 
also, its virtues and amenities, they would be road with cagci'ncss, 
but it is not fair to blame Brome only for this defect. It is the 
weakness of the satiric method of Jonson that it tends continually 
to describe only what it can scourge, so that its world gets uglier 
and uglier. Bromo’s temperament fitted him for a kindlier typo 

^ The Northern Lasse, The Antipod^Si tThe Syaragus Garden, Govent Garden Weeded, 
yr/jtt Nero Aeademy or The New Escliange, The ‘DampUelle, The Court lieggar, The 
Ma4d;Qoupl6 well matchty The. Ci^ . \ 
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of comedy, and there are many indications in his plays that he 
would have produced better work under a gentler master than, 
Jonaon. Jonson’s satire is often mitigated by the introduction 
of a purely comic idea, which is not vicious or even eccentric, but 
merely whimsical, such as Morose’s hatred of noise. Brome shows 
a special aptitude in copying his master in this respect, and his 
touch is lighter. Jonson is sometimes over-ingenious and his 
workmanship heavy-handed. The Antipodes is Brome’s best 
efibrt in this kind. 

Among the less interesting of the comedies of manners 
which may be regarded as fairly representative of Brome’s usual 
woi-k. The Sparagm Garden, acted 1636, takes its title from 
the custom of going to eat asparagus in a garden where it 
was grown. Such places were haunts of disreputable people of 
both sexes, and the ‘ humours ’ of the garden are coarse though 
sketched with much vivacity and some wit. They bulk so largely 
in the play that it is justly classed as a comedy of manners. 
The scenes in which Timothy Hoyden, a yeoman’s son from the 
country, is shown the 'ivay to become a fine gentleman, are ex- 
cellent comedy ; they are whimsical as well as witty, and written 
with a genuine gaiety. Wlaen Brome’s humours have this gaiety 
and lightness of touch, we are reminded of another master than 
Jonson ; we are conscious of something of the spirit of Dekker. 
Among the commendatory verses prefixed to The Northern Lasse 
are some characteristic lines ‘ To my Sonne Broom and his Lasse,’ 
by Thomas Dekker. How much Meudship these words imply we 
have no means of discovering ; but Brome is more truly a ‘ son ’ of 
Dekker than of Jonson. His best and happiest work is in the 
vein of Dekker. But the scenes of our play are not all in the 
aspai-agus garden. The first two suggest a quiet domestic drama 
which might turn to tragedy or comedy, but would not harmonise 
properly with the garden humours. Two young men decide to 
attempt the reconcilement of two angi-y old men by proposing a 
match between the son of one of them and the adopted daughter 
of the other, ^he first scene describes the attempt and its failure. 
In the second scene, the two friends try to console the son for 
their failure and resolve to help him. Brome’s verse rises to an 
almost passionate height, as Gilbert insists that 

Love is wit itself, * 

And through a thousand lets ^vill find a way 
To his desired end. 

Both these scenes describe common life simply and naturally, and 

15--.2 
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with a touch of idealism not very common in Broine, who recants 
phis usual creed when he confesses : 

Poets they are the life and death of things. 

The play is a mine of allusions and references to the life of old 
London. From this point of view, Brome will always be worth 
reading. 

The brightest and pleasantest of Brome’s comedies of manners 
is The City Witt, or The Woman voears the Breeches. It is the 
best, just because it most successfully keeps in one key. Fleay 
contends that it is the earliest of the extant dramas, and says : 

‘ Dekker’s influence is more clearly visible in it than in the other 
plays.’ He means that the gaiety and lightness of touch which we 
have noted as Deltker’s rather than Jonson’s are very noticeable 
in the play. But the prologue, composed by Brome for a revival 
of the play, states that it ‘past with good applause in former 
times’; adding that 

It was Avritten ivlusn 

It boro just judgment and the seal of Bon. 

We must suppose, therefore, that Dekker’s influence was sub- 
ordinate to Jonsou’s, and that Brome himself tvas unconscious of 
the force of the former. Its strength was due to its suitability to 
Brome’s temperament. The lines prefixed to The Northern Lasse 
Avere the last we have from Dekker’s i)on ; he, probably, died 
before the end of 1632. 

In his plots, Brome is apt to be over-ingenious, so that the 
action of his plays is either obscure or too episodical. It is tlie 
merit of The Oity Witt that its episodes are all held together by 
one central idea Avhich is clear and simple, so that the play is well- 
knit and : easily keeps the attention of the spectator to the end. 
A young citizen, Mr Crasy, by his kindness and easy-going dis- 
position, has involved himself in many diflicnlties, and discovers 
that his fairweathor friends all fall aAvay When he asks for their 
help. He disappears, therefore, and returns disguised, with the 
object of bringing his false friends to book for their meanness. 
The play is a lively and laughable protest against worship of rank 
and money, and has in it a true breath of that unworldly spirit 
which is conspicuous in Dekker’s best plays. The protest is all 
the more’eflective as coming from the tradesman’s level. In that 
age, the development of trade brought with it ueAV temptations. 
Dishonest speculation and the making'^of fortunes by all sorts of 
trickery were becoming common. At the same time, the new 
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devices by which bankruptcy was made profitable were scorned 
by oldfashioned tradesmen. Ci’asy declares 

I must take nimble bold upon occasion 
Or lie for ever in the bankrupt ditch 
Where no man lends a hand to draw one out. 

I will leap over it or fall bravely in’t, 

• Scorning the bridge of baseness, composition, 

Which doth infect a city like the plague, 

And teaoli men knavery that were never born to’t. 

His troubles are largely due to the odious malice of his mother- 
in-law, Mistress Pyannet Sneakup, who illustrates the evil efiect 
upon tradesmen’s wives of the degenerate times. Her son-in-law 
asks gently, ‘ May not an honest man — when ho is taken up by 
the irate lady — 

Honest man ! Who the devil ivishod thee to be an honest man ? Here’s my 
worshipful husband, Mr Sneakup, that from a grasier is come to be a Justice of 
Peace: and, what, as an honest man? He grew to bo able to give nine 
hundred pound with my daughter ; and what, by honesty ? Mr Sneakup and 
I are come up to live i’ th City, and here we have lyen tliese three years ; 
and, what ? for honesty ? Honesty 1 What should the City do with honesty, 
when ’tis enough to undoe a whole Corporation? Wliy are your wai“es 
gumm’d ; your shops dark ; your prices writ in strange characters ? what, for 
honesty ? 

This ‘woman of an eternal tongue, this creature of an ever- 
lasting noise ’ is the most considerable character in the piece ; 
but Sarpego is equally good in another direction. We have already 
touched upon him. His sudden scraps of Latin are very comical — 

‘ 0 Dii ! Qiiem video ? Nonne Mr Snealcup ? ’ — and one wonders 
how far they were followed by the audience. Some of his para- 
phrases are very happy — ‘ Temp<yra mntantiir ; the town’s ours 
again ’ ; ‘ Lupus in fahula ; the devil’s in the woman’s tongue ' ; 

‘ Sic transit gloria mundi ; the learned is coney-caught.’ The 
briskness and bustle of the play are maintained to the end, and, 
if it were not for the absence of Mrs,Ti'yman from the list of 
dramatis personae, the denouement would be a complete surprise. 
Crasy’s honesty, his ‘unsuspicious freeness’ and ‘ most easy good- 
ness’ flavour the play and convince us that Brome, with all his 
grossriess, was unsophisticated. 

By way of proving this point more fully and carrying further 
the comparison of Bimme with Defcker, wo may next consider 
Broine’s masterpiece, M Joviall Orew, Or, The Merry Beggars. 
It was the latest play written by Bromey being prodttded in 1641 
and continuing oil the sta^e till it came tp be the^^^v^ last play 
acted before parliaiheht closed the theatres in 1642— it had the 
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luck to tumble last of all in the Epidemicall ruin of the Scene ! ’ 
}n his prologue, Brome notes that his title promises mirth, 

'Which were a new 

And forc’d thing' in these sati and tragic days; 
but, since he finds that plays are now liked which tediously and 
tearfully relate lovers’ distresses, up to the point at which ^ 

some impossibility 

Oonelndes all strife and makes a comedy, 
he, therefore, composes a kind of parody on this popular style, in 
which he hopes the sadness will not make any woman weep. This 
interesting account of the genesis of the play would hardly have 
been surmised by the critic without the author’s help. The finest 
thing in the play, and, indeed, in all Brome’s writings, is the 
description of the steward Springlove's annual hunger for the 
green grass and the careless content of the wandering beggar. 

You kept a swallow in a cage that while. 

!• cannot, Sir, endure another summer 

In that restraint with life: ’twas then my torment 

But now my death. 

We have to wait till the days of George Borrow and R. L. Steven- 
son for a repetition of Brome’s conception of the joy and glory of 
vagabondage. The sketch of the beggars’ content is combined 
with a very natural picture of the kind and compassionate master 
and squire. There is a touch of religious feeling in the picture of 
Oldrents’s kindness or heart, and his comi^assion for the i)oor and 
unfortunate ; the only drawback to the charm of the play is the 
occasional coarseness of the realism in the description of the 
jovial crew of beggars. The first act of this play is work of high 
and rare merit. Brome’s English is admirably plain, unaftected 
and direct ; his blank verse is unadorned, but clear and natural, 
and he reaps the reward of his simplicity. To the student of 
decadent romanticism, this play has the perfection of a cup of 
cold water in a dry amr thirsty land. 

A Joviall Oreio is classed among Bromo’s romantic dramas 
of intrigue^; and two plays, TJie Queen and Goneuhine and The 
Queenes Exchange, have been reckoned as pure romantic dramas. 
This division, oi‘ course, is merely intended to meet the rc<p.iirc- 
ment of convenience. Of the six romantic plays, the last two 
mentioned and The Love-&.clt Court best illustrate Bromo’s ideas 
of romance and poetry, and thus call for some notice. Brome’s 
nmdest conception of himself as a playwright and not an author 

1 With three others, The hove-siek Court, The NovcUa and The Kngluh Moor, 
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or poet — his disinclinatioo to indulge in imaginative eiFort — stamps 
Mm as out of sympathy with the fashionable taste for lengthy^ 
imaginative sentiment. He had a real sense of artistic form, and 
recoiled not only from the sentimentality, but from the incoherence, 
both in plan and metre, of the later Caroline dmma. We have 
already quoted his account of the composition of A Joviall Crew. 
In the prologue to The Antipodes, he complains that ‘ opinion ’ 
cares only for plays that 

carry stote, 

In scene magnificent and language Ligh, 

And cloathes 'worth all the rest, except the action. 

The taste of the journeyman playwi-ight, on this head, was certainly 
far sounder than that of the king and his court. Yet Brome did 
essay romantic drama, and with very interesting results. The 
Love-siclc Court was, probably, the earliest of the batch ; The 
Queeines Exchange dates from about 1632, and The Queen and 
Concubine from after 1635. In these plays we see Brome manfully 
striving to write as a poet and to achieve a good romantic play. 
In the first two, he is often at a loss ; his art fails him, and only 
fumbling work is produced ; but The Queen and Concubine marks 
a very definite advance, and shows that Brome might have pro- 
duced excellent romantic work if his public had asked for it. 
Shakespeare, rather than Fletcher, is the master from whom 
Brome takes his suggestions, and the good queen Eulalia, whose 
trials and virtues are touchingly described, is a blend of the 
patient Grissill of Dekker and queen Katharine in Henry VIII. 
There are two fine songs in the play; one of them — ‘What if a 
day, or a month, or a year’ — possessing the true Elizabethan 
charm of Campion or Dekker. The shining merit of Brome in 
these plays, for all their feeble workmanship, is his capacity for 
the unsophisticated and direct expression of emotion. We escape 
from inflated sentiment and return to a simplicity of moral feeling 
which belongs to the earlier days of the Tlrama. Brome’s humility 
was described above as almost servile ; and the suggestion was 
made that his unaffected modesty is reflected in the restraint and 
the naturalness of his art. Like Day, Brome proves his manliness 
when he fells on evil days. He wrote his dedication of A Jouiall 
Gr&to, when it was printed in 1662, a few months before his death, 
‘in these anti-ingenious Times,’ when the theatres had been closed 
for ten years, ‘ Since the Times conspfre to make us all Beggars,’ 
he says, ‘let us make ourselves merry.’ That is what his ‘play 
drives at.’ He docs not flinch in his extremity: ‘I am poor and 
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proud/ he tella us; ‘you know, Sir, I am old and cannot cringe.’ 
This is his last word. 

Among Jonson's most eager admirers was Thomas Randolph ; 
but he was not, like Field and Rrome, a pupil of the old poet. 
He was a king’s scholar of Westminster school, who became a 
fellow of Trinity college, Cambridge. At the end of 1629, a year 
of plague broke up the schools at Cambridge, and Randolph made 
Jonson’s acquaintance during his stay in London ; he was probably 
adopted as a ‘son’ before he returned to Cambridge. He had written 
by this time his two earliest ‘shews’ — Aristippus and The Conceited 
Pedler, which were printed m 1630. These lively sketches recall 
that early type of dramatic performance, the clown’s jig, in which 
a famous comedian, such as Tarlton, poured forth an improvisation 
of his own, which was a mixture of prose, verse and antics. But 
it is Randolph’s command of racy English, his high spirits and his 
exuberant wit that suggest this comparison. His pieces belong to 
that large body of ‘college drama ’ which is described in another 
chapter^ Aristippus, m', The JoviaU Philosopher is a dispute on 
the rival merits of ale and sack. All the technical terms of Aris- 
totle’s logic are crowded into a hilarious laudation of sack and a 
decrying of malt liquor, which never flags. Randolph’s classical 
and scholastical learning supplies matter for a cataract of ingenious 
imns and word play, and, therefore, his transference of Aristotelian 
metaphysic into English farce is to be contrasted with, rather than 
compared to, Robert Browning’s profuse employment of the details 
of Attic drama in his Aristophanes' Apology, Both poets, while 
crammed with learning, have no pedantry in their natui'c. I'he 
marvellous agility of some of the riming in xiristippus is anotlier 
point of contact with Browning’s poetry. 

In March 1632, king Charles visited Cambridge, and the 
Trinity men acted before him The Jealous Loners, written lor 
the occasion. 1 1 is Randolph’s only failure. Its dramatic character 
is so bad that the ability'' of the writing cannot redeem it. After 
the king’s visit, Randolph left Cambridge foi' Loudon, ‘called thomm 
to keep the flock of Corydon.’ In An JEglogue to Mr Johnson", ho 
dcscribe.s how he had relished his Aristotelian studies — ‘those fleop 
and learned layes ’ which ‘ the shepherd of Btagira used to sing ’ ; 
but now he has to keep ‘another’s flock,’ and not he but ‘tlie Master 
shears the- sheep,’ Fleay's interpretation of this passage is tliat 
Randolph was manager of prince Charles’s men acting at Salisbury 

* See post, ohaj). xii, where more is Bold about The Jealoia Lovira. 

^ l.t. Ben Jonaon, 
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court in 1632 and 1633, At Salisbury court theatre, Fleay thinks. 
The Mmes LooMng-Glasse was presented towards the end of 1632.. 
(It was not printed till 1638, when the writer was dead.) This 
theory accords very well with the character of Eandolph’s master- 
piece, and explains the genesis of this new and distinct type of 
dramatic art. It is just such a work as the writer of Aristippus 
might be expected to produce if he were called upon to expand 
his short ‘shew’ into something that could compete in length, 
interest and dignity with the plays of a better class. Randolph’s 
creative capacity had been stimulated to this effort by close con- 
tact with the drama of the London stage ; but the Aristotelian 
student is still in evidence. The main part of the piece consists 
of a series of fifteen scenes, in which the vices of Aristotle’s Ethics 
appear in couples or singly and, in accordance with the theory 
of comedy put forward in the first act of the piece, hold up a 
mirror in which spectators may note their own defects; this is 
how comedies ‘laugh’ people ‘into wit and virtue.’ These scenes, 
therefore, are planned like the ‘colloquies’ of Day’s Parliament of 
Bees ; but the contrast is great between Day’s delicate rimes and 
Randolph’s masculine and emphatic blank verse, which only 
occasionally uses the heroic couplet. Kolax, the flatterer, remains 
on all the time because ‘Any vice yields work for flattery.’ In 
these strongly written scenes, the influence of Jbnson’s satiric 
plays is very obvious. In act i, thei’e is an excellent scene in 
which Comedy, Tragedy, Mime and Satire 'dispute together and 
expound their functions according to classic theory. Before the 
vices come in, we have a masque, 

a rude dance, 

Presented by the seven deadly sins. 

In act V, after Mediocrity, the mother of virtues, has expounded 
in a hundred lines Aristotle’s doctrine of the mean, she presents a 
masque of her daughters, ‘wherein all the Vertues dance together.’ 
The invention of all this is both copious and happy. The author 
describes his work as containing 

Ho plot at all, but a moor 011a Podrido, 

A medley of ill plac’d and worse penned Humours, 

borrowed fi-om the man 

to whom be owes 

All the poor skiiriie has, great Aristotle. * 

Randolph is pleasantly unconsciouf that the creative and artistic 
faculty is too often, as in* Jonson’s case, smothered, rathnr than 
nourished, by theory, however sound. Bu,t we have still to mention 
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the most delightful feature of the play. The ‘morahsing’ scenes 
.are presented before Bird, a feather-man, and Mistress h lowerdew, 
‘wife to a Haberdasher of Small Wares.’ These worthies bring 
feathei’s and pins and looking glasses to sell to the players ; but 
they belong to ‘ the Sanctified Fraternity of Black-Fryers’ : that is 
to say, they are puritans. This device is not new. Beaumont used 
it admirably in Tlie, Knight of the Burning P estle. But liandolpfi 
employs it to lighten the didactic tendency of his main scenes; 
moreover, his two puritans are to be converted to the theory of 
comedy put forward in the play ; they are, therefore, described 
with more good humour, with more restraint and naturalness, 
than is usual in Elizabethan comedy. When the virtues are to be 
presented. Bird hopes there are no ‘ cardinal vertues ’ — 

I hate a vertuo 
That will be made a Cardinal, 

— ^lie adds that even ‘Bishop vertues are unwarrantable,’ and, 
generally, . 

Tertues in Orders are unsaiictilied. 

He is disturbed Avhen the virtues dance: 

0 vile, absurd, Maypole-Maid-Marian Vertiio! 

Yet, as the play goes on. Mistress Fiowerdew Irngins to relent : 

I have pieked 

Out of the garden of this play a gowl 
And wholesome salad of instriuition. 

And, finally, both are 'mollified. Bird says 

I’ll teach devotion now a milder temper, 
while Mistress Fiowerdew admits, 

1 might have gone to hell the narrow way. 

We have called Muses LooJdng-Okmc Randolph's masterpiece, 
though this title might be claimed for his fine pastoral Amgntm. 
But the later production has to compete with even finer work 
by Jonson and Fletcher, r-while the former is unique of its kind. 
Randolph died in 1635, at the age of twenty-nine ; and he is to be 
counted among those poets whose achievement, considerable as it is, 
is an earnest only of what his matured powers might have given us. 

It remains to attempt a hufiied survey of the lesser draniatiste 
of the end of the age, who were; writing from the later yofirs of 
.James until the closing of tlie theatres. They exhibit very clearly 
the exhaustion of the great dramatic impulse which begins with 
Marlowe and ends with Shirley /and: ‘'Brome.; A tasteless and 
featureless mediocrity or a pretentious extravagance are , the 
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characteristics of work which was ceasing to conform to type 
and losing all sense of true dramatic form. On a first casual^ 
inspection, the moi-e meritorious of these plays seem better written 
and more judiciously planned than much of the Elizabethan work 
which has survived ; but a closer study reveals the essential 
insipidity of the later work, due, in the first place, to exhaustion 
o*f the dramatic impulse, and, in the second, to the deterioration 
of the audiences and the practical cessation of a demand for good 
plays. 

Thomas May, the historian of the Long parliament, whose 
character Clarendon and Marvell^ unite in decrying, began his 
literary career with two comedies. The Heir and The Old Couple, 
written about 1620. The Heir is a Fletcherian tragicomedy ; The 
Old Couple, which Fleay thinks the earlier of the pair, a play of 
J onsonian intrigue and manners. After producing these plays. May 
turned to the work by which he is best known — his translations of 
the Gem-gies and of Lucan’s Pharsalia. J onson wrote Jines ‘ to my 
chosen Mend the learned translator of Lucan, Thomas May, Esq.,’ 
and May was a contributor to Jonsonus Yirlmts. Jonson’s influence 
and that of the classics would seem to have turned May to classical 
drama, and he produced three tragedies, of which the first, Antigone, 
the Theban Princess is dedicated to Endymion Porter, and may 
have been written before 1626. Fleay has suggested that May 
is the author of the anonymous Hero, printed 1624. We are to 
suppose that the fire and energy of this fine’ play were the result 
of May’s first study of Tacitus, perhaps before he had been too 
much obsessed by Jonson’s influence and method. But May’s 
study of Tacitus would seem to have been later than 1624. His 
Cleopatra is dated 1626, and Julia Agrippina 1628. May’s 
imagination is ijedestrian; his style is regular and painstaking. 
Nero is the work of a scholar whose imagination is fiery and 
strong, and who contrives to crowd into his play a gi’eat deal 
of the excitement, the incident and th^ underlying unity of the 
Roman historian’s picture of the tyrant. May’s first two plays 
are meritorioiis; there is care and correctness in the blank verse, 
and much careful invention in the plot and the conception of the 
characters; but his classical plays are no better and no worse 
than his continuation of Pharsalia. They are pale reflections of 
Jonson’s work in jSVawas and CatHim., May is nothing'-more than 
a ‘son’ of Ben, who copied hiS adoptive father’s least inspired w^ork. 

Meritorious, like May’s, was the work of Robert Davenport, 

, 1 ‘ MoBt semle wit and meroenMy pan ’ 
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whose activity begins in 1624. Three of his plays survive, two 
comedies and a tragedy. The tragedy is a careful rewriting of 
^Munday and Chettle’s Death of Robert, Earle of HimtingtonK 
Chettle’s drama is stripped of its crudities and banalities; so 
far as may be, the horrible is replaced by the pathetic, and a 
considerable adornment of poetic diction and imagery is added. 
The versification, of course, is brought up to date and irregularities 
disappear. The old play has a deeper significance than that which 
it expresses ; we read it with impatience ; but we remember it with 
interest, because of its suggestion of horror and gloom. Davenport, 
on the other hand, we read with respect for his industry, and we 
forget him at once. It is a plausible conjecture that his comedies 
were remodellings of older material ; so that all his work looks 
backward. But The Qity-Night-Gap and A Neio Triehe to Cheat 
the Divell are, both of them, interesting and able comedies, like 
the two plays of May which we have just considered. The former 
dates from- 1624. As this play takes its main story from ‘The 
Curious Impertinent’ in Don Quixote, there can be nothing sur- 
prising in the fact that, in some respects, it is uni)leasant; indeed, 
its comic part is intolerable; but, on the I’omantic side, it has merit. 
It contains echoes of Measure for Measure, of Oymbeline and of 
A Winter's Tale-, it is highminded, with some grace of diction 
and force of eloquence, but dramatically unreasonable and wrong. 
The other play is slighter and more humorous, and, on the whole, 
more agi’eeable. Two of Davenport’s friends were players ; of his 
circumstances nothing is known. 

Thomas Nabbes seems to have belonged to the same social 
level as Davenport, and, like him, to have produced his tnigedy, 
Hannibal and JScqno, by revising an older play ; he was a friend 
of Bichard Brome. His Mierocosnuis is a morality play which he 
calls a masque. His best work is to be found in his three comedies, 
Govent-Garden, 16S2, Totenlumi-Gourt, 16S:i, and The Bride, 1638. 
Nabbes breaks away from the prevailing coarse type of comedy, 
intended to hit the taste of the man about town, and takes pains 
and pleasure in representing people of virtuous ‘life and con- 
versation. With just a little more distinction and force, both in 
his writing and in his characterisation, jEsTabbes would have risen 
above the ranks of third-rate dramatists. The Bride eoniedy 
of considerable effectiveness, distinguished among the plays of its 
time by the goodness and purity to be found in its men and women. 
His heroes and heroines are amiable aud'Bincere ; somewhat colour- 

* Of. anUi voLVj ehap, xm. 
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less when compared with stronger dramatic work ; but without the 
two diseases of the time, the convention of coarseness, and the^ 
convention of fantastic sentiment. 

Two writers who were [among the ‘sons’ of Ben and of great 
repute in their day need not detain us long. William Cartwright 
was the son of an innkeeper at Cirencester.' He was educated at 
Westminster and Christ Church, Oxford, and rose to be the most 
noted man in his university as a strenuous scholar, an admired 
dramatist and a ‘seraphical’ preacher. His first play, probably, was 
his comedy The Ordinary, produced about 1636. This was followed 
by three tragicomedies. The Lady Errant, The Royall Slave and 
The Siedge or Love's Convert. After taking holy orders in 1638, he 
did not write any more plays. He died in 1642. His plays, therefore, 
Avere probably composed hurriedly. They are essentially the work 
of a man of parts, who writes for reputation without any true 
respect either for his art or for himself. His comedy is a flashy 
and vulgar imitation of Jonsonian ‘humours,’ as tedious as it is 
coarse. His tragicomedies belong to the school of enervated 
romance which pleased king Charles and was suited to the 
French tastes of the queen. The Royall Slave was presented 
before the king and queen at Oxford on 30 August 1636, by 
the students of Christ Church, and, again, six months later, at 
Hampton court, by the king’s players. The students are said to 
have acted best. Vei-y probably, professionals found it difficult 
to adapt themselves to the extravagant sentiment and preciosity 
of CartAvright’s style. Jouson’s saying, ‘my son Cartwright Avrites 
all like a man,’ suggests a directness of style and truth of inspira- 
tion Avhieh are not found in Cartwright’s plays. 

Jasper Mayne, dramatist, translator and archdeacon, Was a 
Devonshire man, educated at Westminster school and Christ 
Church, Oxford. Like his friend Cartwright, he was an admired 
preacher. He produced a tragicomedy. The Aniorous Warre, 
and a comedy, The Oitye Match, Avhich A?as acted at Wliitehall by 
the king’s command in 1639. It is a much better comedy than 
CartAvi'ight’s, Avith plenty of life and movement in it, and, although, 
it has no moral elevation, it is without CartAvright’s obscenity. 
Mayne^ bmoBt usefub contribution to the literatui-e of his countly 
Avas his translation of Lucian. 

The tragicomedies of Cartwright and Mayne belong to the 
group of romantic plays specially characteristic of the closing 
years of the drama^ wfitten to please the court and the current 
liking for inflated Sentiment and fantastic emotion. But, before 

> B^h Gartwriglit and Mayne qoritntpieS.tP Mtifoms Virliim, 
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we deal summarily with these plays, a figure of some consequence 
,, calls for a less perfunctory consideration. 

In 1642, the year of the closing of the theatres. Sir J olm Suckling 
poisoned himself in Paris. All his plays are not worth his handful 
of incomparable lyrics ; but they have some salt of genius in them 
which entitles them to a place of their own among the work of 
lesser dramatists. Aglauva, a tragedy of court intrigue, of which 
the scene is supposed to be Persia, was acted in the winter of 1637, 
when its literary qualities received less attentioti than the novelty 
and magnificence of the scenery used and the dresses presented 
by the author to the actors. King Charles is said to have 
requested an alternative final act with a happy ending, which 
Suckling afterwards wrote. Flecknoe saw the play when it was 
revived at the Restoration, and his criticism, that it was ‘full of 
flowers, but rather stuck in than growing there,’ applies to all 
Suckling’s dramatic work. He has imagination, fiincy and wit, 
but these faculties are not usually employed upon his jflot and 
his characters. The famous lyric, ‘Wliy so pale and wan, fond 
lover?’ occurs in the fourth act of Aijlaura. The Odblins was 
probably written next ; it was acted in 1630, and is Suckling’s 
best play. His goblins are thieves who masquerade as devils, and 
their pranks are mixed up with the feuds of two noble families 
and a double love story. The so-called goblins administer justice 
in the style of Robin Hood and his men in older plays. Suckling’s 
restless temperament expresses itself in the impossible rapidity 
and abruptness of the action ; but the sprightliness of the play is 
undeniable and its mixture of song and witty dialogues caught 
Sheridan’s attention, and, undoubtedly, influenced his style. His 
lyric ‘Here’s to the maiden’ is suggested by a catch in The 
Qoblim. Although The GoMins is Suckling’s most satisfactory 
performance, the tragedy Bremioralt is a work of more promise 
and a more strildug evidence of his poetic capacity. It did not 
appear till 1846 ; but if had been printed in a shorter form in 
1640 as The Discontented Qolonell. The interest of Bminoralt 
lies mainly in our seeming to detect in the hero soinething of the 
inner self of the author, and to find that self bettor and soimdor 
than the shallo^v prodigal who caught the public eye. Tlie gloomy 
colonel, in spite of his sti'ict loyalty, is clearly aware, of defects 
in bis king. The rebel Lithuanians are meant for Scots, of about 
the year 16.39, The rebels having boon informed that the king 
cannot be unjust to them ‘where there-’s so little to be had,’ their 
leader Almorine replies, ‘Where there is least, there’s liberty.’ 
Suckling’s style perceptibly strengthens in tlie plaV. The fine 
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things are less obviously ‘stuck in.’ Sententious force, by which 
his political experience receives apt expression, is added to genuine^ 
poetic vigour. Brennoralt is left alive, his rival and both the 
heroines being dead. The false Caroline ideal of tragicomedy 
prevents the solution of suicide demanded by the tone of the 
play. But the melancholy, disillusioned cliaracter of Brennoralt, 
who points forward to Byron, i-ather than backward to Marston, 
may help to explain Suckling’s own suicide, which seems very incon- 
sistent with the rest of his career. The versification is sijasmodic 
and formless. A blank verse line, here and there, suggests to us 
what the metre is supposed to be, and, occasionally, such a line as 
‘ Oh ! it is wisdom and great thrift to die 1 ’ proves that Suckling 
had it in him to write blank verse. In all liis plays, he has a 
trick of appropriating Shakespearean phi’ases and lines, and, in 
The Goblins, the courtship of Orsabrin and Beginella is copied 
unblushingly from the courtship scenes in The Tempest Although 
Shakespeare’s work is weakened. Suckling’s courtship, scenes are 
the prettiest scenes in his play, and his hero Orsabrin is a brave 
spirit of true heroic strain. 

A friend and companion in arms of Suckling, who died before 
him in 1639, was Shackerley Marmion, author of the considerable 
poem Cupid and Psyche. He produced three comedies before his 
poem, not, as we should expect, in the romantic vein, but all of 
them X’ather thin imitations of Jonson. The Antiquary is the 
best of these, Veterano, from whose pursiiits the play is named, 
is an original conception ; but the author fails to give him life, 
lacking the capacity to use the opportunity with which he has 
provided himself 

In conclusion, we may rapidly enumerate among later writers 
of the Jacobean age those dramatists who are important only 
because they initiated the type of play which, in its full develop- 
ment in the Restoration period, came to be known as the ‘ heroic 
drama.’ In this connection, the insipid 3.nd tedious tragicomedies 
of Lodowick Garlell have importance. Carlell is said to have 
come from the stock which aftex-wards pi-oduced Thomas Carlyle. 
He was a Scot, born in 1602, who came to court to make his for- 
tune and x’ose to the position of keeper of the forest at Richmond. 
Of his plays, which began in 1629, four tragicomedies I’emain, two 
of which are in two parts. They are taken from coKtemporary 
romances, Spanish or French. Fi'ench romance, as wiutten by 
D’Urfd and Mile de Scud^i’y, was characterised by a refinement 
of sentiment which cut it olf froin real life and xhade it vapid 
and' extravagant. In our own drama, the romance of Fletclicr 
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shoAvs a tendency to exaggeration ; the dramatic thrill ceases 
to represent reality j it begins to have a note of hysteria, and to 
'enjoy its own deliciousness ; emotion is dwelt upon, sentiment is 
refined, till love, honour and friendship are taken altogether out of 
the world of reality. Queen Henrietta Maria’s French tastes and 
upbringing added the* example of French romance to tendencies 
already prevailing in England, and rendered the influence of the 
court upon the drama merely enervating. Fleay says that Garlell’s 

plays ‘show what rubbish was palatable to Charles and Henrietta.’ 
The peculiar extravagance of romantic sentiment Avhich these plays 
exhibit goes along with a looseness and incoherence of blank verse 
very accurately described by the same critic as ‘a riot of hybrid 
iambic.’ Dryden’s use of rime was almost needed to bring back some 
form into this chaos. The plays of Henry Glapthorue are noticeable 
from this point of view. His three comedies, at their Avorst, sink as 
low as CartAvright and, at their best, touch the level of Mayne or 
Nabbes ; but his more serious Avork, consisting of Tlic, Ladies Privi- 
ledge, Argalm and Partlienia and Albcrtus Wallenstem, approaches 
more nearly to literature than any of the parallel eilbrts of Carlell, 
Mayne, CartAvright, or Thomas Killigrew. The first of these jdays, 
which ends as a comedy, belongs to the typo of tragicomedy in 
which extravagant sentiment insists upon submitting itself to 
absurd tasks in the effort to proAm its heroism. The second is 
a pastoral, also conforming to the tragicomedy type ; and the third 
is history treated on the same lines. The plays, therefore, illustrate 
the enervating and disintegrating effect of heroic sentiment on all 
the chief forms of English dramsi. But it is William D’Avenant 
whose work best enables us to observe the transition to the heroic 
drama of Dryden. His first tAvo plays Avei’e tragedies in Fletcher’s 
grimmest style, dated 1626 and 1627, and these Avere folio Aved by tAVo 
able comedies which enjoyed considerable popularity. Aftm- 1630, 
illness incapacitated him for several years ; and, when he resumes 
Avork as a dramatist, his ^yte has altered, and four phiys, Love and 
JSonow', l&M, The Platonieh Lovers, 1636, The Pair Favoariic, 
The Unfortunate Lover, imu, show him'umlcr J'’rcu<;1i 
influences and as the leading exponent of the cult of platonic love, 
of Avhich queen Henrietta herself was the patron. The Platouiek 
Lovers is a budget of speeches and disputations on this unreal 
and undramatic theme i it is curious to the student of manne.rs, 
but futile as litcratAire. D’Avenant lived to revive the theatre 
shortly before the Eestoration, and to contribute to its litei-aturo 
after that date. He Avill, therefore, receive some further notice 
in a later volume. .■ * ’ 
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THE ELIZABETHAN THEATRE 

When Elizabeth came to the throne, she found attached to 
the court not only musicians and minstrels, but eight players of 
interludes. This body had been a permanent part of the court 
establishment for some reigns ; and, in the new theatrical activity 
of Elizabeth’s reign, it was supplanted by other bodies, but 
not dissolved. It accompanied her occasionally on* her pro- 
gresses, and only gi’adually died out. Companies of such players 
had long been attached to the households of men of wealth and 
position, whose ‘livery’ or badge they wore on their sleeves, 
A statement in Heywood’s Apology for Actors (1612)' may be 
taken to mean that some land of royal licence was considered 
necessary or advisable by these companies, so far bade as the 
reign of Henry VIII. 

In many cases, these companies supported themselves by 
playing before the public in various parts of the country. The 
practice seems to have been for players, on coming to a town, 
first to attend the mayor, to inform him whose servants they were 
and to receive his licence for public playing. If the mayor liked 
the company or wished to honour their master, he would pay them 
a sum (which the entrance money charged to the public would 
supplement^) to give a first performance before the corporation, to 
which the public were admitted. Several cases are on record 
where players n-eceived a fee, though they Avere forbidden by the 
town’s bylaws or otherwise to give a performance. Travelling 
players aijpeared fi’equently, also, at private houses, at weddings 
and on other festival occasions ; and, occasionally, even in 
churches. At Exeter, Yarmouth and Worcester, therf seem to 
have been regular playhouses ; at other timeSj the actors played 

1 Mnrriiy, .Tohn Tucker, ‘.Bnglisli Dramatic OompanioB in the towns outaMe of 
Londojij 1S60-1600,’ JfefodeTO vol. H, p. G89. 
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at the guildhall, or in an innyard. Such incidents as_ the remon- 
^strance issued by the privy council to the lord president ot the 
’north in 1556, touching the seditious plays acted by ‘certain lewd 
persons naming themselves to be the servants of Sir Frances 
Lake,’ suggest that some, at least, of the companies attached to 
great houses had received uo recognition or licence from the 
crown; while ‘common players of interludes,’ orders for Avhos‘e 
regulation or arrest were occasionally issued, did not belong, either 
in fact or in name, to any nobleman’s establishment. In addition 
to companies bearing the names of patrons, there were still In 
existence a large number of wandering troupes of jugglers and 
players, descendants of the old minstrels, M'ho owned no kind of 
patronage. Certain municipal corporations had their band of 
players; and, in Connvall and elsewhere, local associations of 
amateurs still met to perform toMui or village plays and pageants 
which the reformation liad shorn of their old glory. The com- 
petition of^ travelling companies was, perhaps, as important an 
element in the decadence of these local bodies as was the hostility 
of the puritans. 

A few months after her accession, Elizabeth issued a proclama- 
tion providing that no interlude should be i)layed without being 
notified beforehand and licensed by the mayor or cluef officer of 
a town, or, in the country, by lieutenants or two local justices 
of the peace. And, in 1672, the question of these unattached 
companies was finally settled by a law providing that common 
players in interludes not belonging to a baron or honourable 
personage of greater degree, or not having a licence from two 
justices of the peace, should be deemed rogues and vagabonds. 
This, practically, is the close of the history — so fiir as tlieir intinence 
on the progi’ess of the drama is concerned — of any tlieatrical 
bodies except those definitely under patronage. I’lic early part of 
Elizabeth’s reign saw not only the triumph of the profoy.sional 
actor over the amateur'but the supplanting of the old {>]aycr of 
interludes by the better equipped companies then new'ly formetl 
by nobles anxious to please their sovereign. ‘ 

In the city of Loudon, jurisdiction over public tljcatricals 
rested, under the proclamation of 1661), in the mayor and cor- 
poration, steady foes of the drama, Iho decay of the Jeiidal 
system under the Tudors had iuci’cased the imijortanco not only of 
the immediate neighbourhood of the court, but of the capital ; aTid 
London was now the centre of theatrical activity. Itlizabeth’s own 
love oi the play tended to the same result; and the privy council. 
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on the whole, supported her in defending the acted drama against 
the attacks of the city government. The diflerence between court 
and city was the cause of many disputes and much uncertainty, 
as is shown at length in a later chapter* of this volume, where 
it is also related how an unforeseen result of the city’s opposition 
was the enormous stimulus given to theatrical art by the building 
of playhouses outside the common council’s jurisdiction but within 
easy reach of the citizens of London. 

The quarrer was due to other causes besides the religious 
diflerence, and the inevitable conflict between the feudal privilege 
from which companies drew their origin, on the one hand, and, on 
the other, the rights of the corporation, which meant the growing- 
importance of the middle class. A very reasonable objection Avas 
advanced against the overcrowding of narrow streets by peoifle 
riding or, later, driving to the playhouses, and by the concourse of 
loafers and beggars; furthermore, apprentices and others were 
tempted to play truant and occasional tumults or crimes resulted 
from the massing of numbers of people in holiday mood. A 
theatrical performance, like the performance of a miracle-play in 
earlier times, meant a procession through the streets with drums 
and trumpets. It would not be fair, however, to ascribe to plays 
alone all the disturbances which are on record. Such incidents as 
those which took place outside the Theater in 1584, when ‘one 
BroAvne, a serving man in a bleAV coat, a shifting fellowe,’ attacked 
an apprentice with a sword, ivere due rathef- to the fact that the 
neighbourhood of this house was the ‘ordinary place for all maister- 
les men and vagabond persons ... to meet together and to i-ecreate 
themselfes**.’ The gravest cause for the corporation’s objection to 
plays — a cause which the privy council readily supported them in 
avoiding — Avas, however, the recurrence of the plague, to the grievous 
and prolonged visitations of Avhich full reference is made in the 
chapter discussing the conflicts betAveen puritanism and the stage *. 
But, in the reigns of Elizabeth, James I Tind Charles I, every year 
was a plague year, and, besides 1582 — 3, 1558, 1586, 1593, 1603, 
1 Gi;V 1625 and 1686 were very bad plague years. It AA^as important 
to check the spread of infection by preventing the gathering of 
croAvds, and plays were forbidden Avhenever it seemed desirable. 
Early in the reign of James I, aU performances were prohibited 

: ■> Seejpost,' ohflij.'Xi-?.,, . y,-'. 

^ Por an iutM-esting snggestidn as to the influence of . tlie 'Blaokfnars playhousa in 
and afti'.r the your 1.597, see AVallaCo, 0. W., Ghildrenof ttm Olidpel, ohap. xii. 
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when the number of deaths a week reached 30 ; and, in or about 
^1619, 40 was fixed as the limiting number’. This frequently en- 
tailed the closing of places of public performance dtiring the whole 
of the summer and autumn, when companies sometimes ‘ broke,’ 
sometimes went on tour in England and sometimes travelled 
abroad. The history of these travels is well worth study, but lies 
outside the scope of this work”. 

In the conflict between the drama and the corporation, the 
weight of Elizabeth herself was thrown entirely on the side of the 
drama. The list of performances at court shows that, while masques 
were frequently performed by amateurs at the beginning of her 
reign, their place Avas almost entirely taken later by the per- 
formances of professional actors whom her patronage helped to 
bring to efficiency. The stock excuse offered by the privy council 
for contravention of the prohibitive regulations of the city authori- 
ties is that players must be allowed full opportunities of practising 
their art in order that they may exercise it fitly before the queen, 
during the Christmas holidays or at Shrovetide — the great seasons 
of performances at court. In 1583, the queen, at the suggestion 
of Walsiugham, and probably as a countermove to a decision of 
the common council, had her own company selected from the best 
actoi’s of the day ; and every attempt was made to regard public 
performances as mere rehearsals for those at court. It is easily 
possible to make too much of the pretext, which, doubtless, was 
convenient at the tiihe. The chance of a play being awarded a 
place among the few to be performed at court would scarcely have 
sufficed to encourage playwrights to produce >vork of the (piantity 
or the character left by Elizabethan dramatists. Occasional state 
performances, rewarded with a small fee, could not be prize enough 
to keep large numbers of men working hard at acting, and at 
nothing else, all the year round ; and players grew well-to-do and 
respectable, not because they played now and then at court, but 
because court favour ena^)led them to meet the ardent desire ibr 
theatrical performances which had been largely thwarted in pre- 
vious troubled reigns, but which, when it could be ‘indulged, to a 
great extent supplanted the love of athletic or acrobatic exhibi- 
tions that had had to suffice for earlier time.s. Such exhibitions 
still survived ; but the drama either swept them into its own 

Qreg’s niar?/,: vpL, ii, . p.7:146. \ . 

See Cohn, A., ShaJeespeare in Germany mi ‘ The Engliah CoineiMans in Germany, ’ 
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net, or tried to make their separate existence dependent on 
its pleasure as regards time and place of performance. The^ 
patronage of the queen and the eagerness of nobles to supply 
her with a favourite amusement pi'ovided the opportunity, rather 
than constituted the cause, of the people’s new interest in the 
play. It is true that the royal favour first enabled the stage to 
stand alone, both as an art and as a business ; but, after 1691, 
the queen’s own company having by that time lost its prestige, 
royal patronage as an active force dwindled until the accession 
of James I ; and, if the honour of playing at court was still 
eagerly sought, it was largely for the sake of the immunity from 
molestation by the city which the privy council usually extended 
to the companies selected. ISTevertheless, the hope of playing 
before the queen seldom debarred a company from producing a 
satirical or seditious play which would attract the public. 

The opposition between the city government and the privy 
council was, indirectly, a benefit to the art of the the 9 .tre, in that 
it led at once to control and to encouragement. The somewhat 
complicated history of the various moves on both sides shows 
the common council determined, with varying success, to keep 
players out of the city, the privy council determined to check 
sedition and, while fostering dramatic art, to limit the number of 
playhouses and companies, and each party inclined to oppose, or 
to neglect, the recommendations of the other. The position of 
players was uncertain and sometimes dangerous, as is proved by 
tlieu' petitions and remonstrances, and by the occasional imprison- 
ment of offending companies. In such circumstances, only the 
strongest could survive with dignity or comfort. The tendency 
was alwaj^s towards consolidation, though the experiment of the 
Queen’s company, formed in 1683, was not to prove successful 
for long. The path of the Chamberlain’s and the Admiral’s com- 
panies was smooth and profitable on the whole, and the steady 
influence of royal favour supported theuS 

That influence became all important on the accession of 
James I. Th'e position of the favoui'ed companies, thenceforth, 
Was assured by the issue of licences which brought them directly 
under royal patronage, and by the statute of March 1604, which 
abolished private patronage by forbidding nobles to license men 
to go wandering abroad. All public theatricals remained directly 
under royal patronage during the reigns of James I and Charles I, 
until the ordinance of the lords and commons of )Scptember 1042 
brought them to an end. 
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Playwrights and players were further subject to the control 
^of the master of the revels. Originally instituted, as it seems, 
by Henry VII, for the management of the finances and the 
material of performances at court, the office grew constantly in 
power. It became the duty of the master of the revels to summon 
the companies before him and, after seeing them perform, to 
select such actors and such plays as he approved and order 
such changes to be made in the plays as, in his opinion, should 
render them suitable for performance before the sovereign. At 
least so early as 1574, we find him empowered to e.xamine every 
play that was to be played in any part of EnglancL No play 
might be played or printed without his licence, and he had the 
power to alter, to forbid and even (as the action of Sir Henry 
Herbert, master of the revels under Charles I, would seem to 
show) to destroy, any play he found objectionable. He was 
entitled to charge a fee for every play he examined, and for 
every play which he licensed for printing, besides a fee which rose 
from 6s. a week in 1693 to £3 a month in 1602, for licensing each 
playhouse^; and, later in the period, we find the two leading 
companies paying him, first the results of two performances, and 
then a fixed sura in eveiy year. Sedition, no doubt, was the 
oftbnce he principally attempted to check ; but profanity ami 
immorality were also the objects of his attention. 

Besides the companies of players under royal or noble patron- 
age there were, on 'Elizabeth’s accession, two other classes of 
dramatic company, both composed of boys or youths. These were 
the 'children’ of St Paul’s and of the chapel royal, and the boys of 
the public schools, Eton and Westminster and Mei’chant Taylors’". 

The most important of the companies of men was that which 
was originally formed by Ilobert Dudley earl of Leieester, and rvhich, 
in 1574, was the first to receive the royal licence. The nnmb(ii-.s of 
the company mentioned in the document are five; James Burbage, 
John Perkyn, John Lanoifixra, William Johnson and Eobert Wilson ; 
blit two or more boys and some minor actors must, also, be supposed 
to have been attached to the company. When the first playhouse, 
the Theater, was built in 1676, it u'as occupied by Leicester’s com- 
pany, who remamed there, probably, until in 1583, its place was 
taken by the new Queen’s company, into which Burbage, Laneh am 
and Wilson were drafted. In 1586, Leicester took his company 

) Grog's Diuj-j/, vol. ir, pp. 114-118, 

“ Of these boys’ companies a separate account 'is given in the next chapter (xi) 
of the present volume. 
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abroad with him; in 1587, they were touring in England and acted 
at Stratford-on-Avon. Of those Avho believe that Shakespeare 
became a member of this company, some hold that he joined it* 
during, or shortly after, this visit to his native town. In 1688, 
Leicester died, and, not long afterwards, the leading actors of the 
company that had gone abroad are found as members of the 
company of Ferdinando Stanley, lord Strange. The new company, 
which, through some kind of amalgamation with the remains of 
the Admiral’s men, during these years included Edward Alleyn 
himself, played first at the Cross Keys inn in Gracechurch street, 
and later, in February 1592, at Philip Henslowe’s playhouse, the 
Rose in Southwark h On 3 March 1592, they produced a new play 
entered by Henslow^e in his diary as ‘harey the vj,’ which is be- 
lieved by many to have been Shakespeare’s King Henry VI, Part I. 
If BO, the conditions of the time imply that Shakespeare, by that 
date, was a member of the company. In April 1594, lord Strange, 
who had become earl of Derby in September 1593, died, and 
the company passed under the protection of Henry Carey, lord 
Hunsdon, then lord chamberlain, to be thenceforth known as the 
Chamberlain’s servants. In the June of 1594, they played a short 
time with the Admiral’s men at the playhouse at Newington Butts ; 
but, in the same month, the Admiral’s men, with Alleyn at their 
head, i*esumed an independent existence. In March 1696, we have 
the first documentary evidence that Shakespeare was a member 
of the company : the treasurer’s accounts show that ‘ Wil. Kempe,’ 
‘Wil. Shakespeare’ and ‘Rich. Burbage’ received payment for turn 
comedies played at court on 26 and 28 December, 1594. In 1595 
or 1696, the company was at the Theater. Tlie first lord Hunsdon 
died in July 1596, and the company descended to his son George 
Carey, second loi’d, who, in March 1597, himself became lord 
chamberlain. In July 1597, the Theater was shut up and the 
company possibly played at the Curtain, before moving, in 1599, 
into the most famous of all Blisiabetlmn playhouses, the newly 
erected Globe on the Surrey bank. In this playhouse, Shakespeare 
was a sharehbldei*, and at this playhouse and by this company all 
Shakespeare’s plays written after that date were produced. In 
May 1603, the company received a patent, as the King’s men, a 
title which they retained till the supiM'ession in 1642. Thence- 
forward, they were members of the royal household, Jiolding tho 
rank, as the Queen’s company had before them, of grooms of the 
chambers, and being entitled, every two years, to four yards of 
^ Greg’s JiTwtafl’a Diari/, VoL II, pp. 46, 
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scarlet cloth for a cloak, and a quarter of a yard of crimson velvet 
for a cape. Their licence permitted them to play at their usual 
liouse, the Globe, and within the liberties and freedom of any other 
city, university, town or boi'ough whatsoever. Iii 1608', the Black- 
Mars playhouse was occupied by this company, who, thenceforth, 
continued to use both" houses till all the playhouses were closed 
by the ordinance of 1642. The company’s career Avas uneventful 
in the sense that it was seldom in trouble ; though, in 1601, it Avas 
under suspicion of implication in the Essex conspiracy; in 1616, 
it was summoned before the privy council, in the persons of Burbage 
and Heminge, then its leaders, for playing in Lent ; and, in 1624, 
Middleton’s Game at Ohesse, which attacked the Spaniards, caused 
the players, at the instance of Gondomar, the Spanish ambassador, 
to be inhibited for a fortnight. Many lists of actors are extant to 
show the composition of the company, and among its principal 
members at various times AA'ere Shakespeare, Richard Burbage, 
Augustine Phillipps, John Heminge and Henry Condell (aftei’AAwds 
the editors of the first folio Shakespeare), Slyc, Pope, William 
Kemp and John Lowin. Richard Burbage died in March 1619; 
Shakespeare retired in 1610; Condell in 1619; Pope died in 1604, 
and Slye in 1608. Concerning the parts played by the principal 
actors, information is scanty. Shakespeare is knoAvn to have acted 
in Ben Jonsoii’s Ever^ Man in Sis Humour (tradition assigns him 
the part of old Nowell) and Sejmius; RoAve, making enquiries 
about his acting earlj' in the eighteenth century, ‘could never 
meet Avith any further account of him this Avay than ’ (Avhat he 
heard, possibly, from Betterton) ‘ that the top of his performance 
was the ghost in his oavu Hamlet’; Oldys records that ‘one of 
Shakespeare’s younger brothers’ had seen him play Adam in As 
You Like It] and, in 1610, John Davies of Hereford states that 
Shakespeare ‘plaid some kingly parts in sport,' which is open to 
the interpretation that he acted the parts of kings on the stage. 
Of Richard Burbage, a8»'an actor, more is knoAvn. His name 
ai>pears as early as 1692. There is good evidence that ho Avas 
the original Richard HI, Hamlet, Othello and Jic'ar in Shake- 
speare’s plays, ami it is probable that he also played Romeo. It 
is supposed, with reason, that he was the creator of all the leading 
parts in the plays Avhich Shakespeare Avrote for the conqjany ; and 
there is evidence that he played, also, the leading parts in all the 
most successfxd of Beaumont and Fletcher’.s plays prxiduccd in his 


1 Wallace, 0 ^. eit. pp. 41-45. 
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lifetime, as well as in the plays of Ben Jonson produced by his 
company. In fact, he was the leading man, especially in tragedy, , 
of the company — a position in which Taylor succeeded him. Malone 
had read in ‘some tract, of Avhich I have forgot to preserve the 
title ’ that Heminge was the original Falstali; a part which is soon 
found in the hands of Lowin ; and Condell is supposed by Collier 
to have played Bobadill. 

The Queen's company, as we have seen, was formed in 1583 at 
the suggestion of Sir Francis Walsingham. Its members were 
selected by the master of the revels, then Edmund Tilney, from 
the best companies of the day, including Leicester’s and the 
earl of Warwick’s, and it was licensed by the privy council. It 
played frequently at court between 1584 and 1691, and its public 
house was, probably, the Theater; but in, or about the end of, 
1592, it had left London, and it is not heard of after Easter 1694. 
The original members included James Burbage, John Laneham, 
Robert Wilson and Richard Tarlton from Leicester’si company, 
and Laurence and John Dutton from Warwick’s. James Burbage, 
originally a joiner by trade, had been the chief of Leicester’s 
company. Of Laneham, as an actor, nothing is known, and Wilson 
is more famous as a playwright'. Tarlton is a famous figure in the 
theatrical history of the time. A clown, who took to the stage, as 
it appeal’s, comparatively late in life, he achieved a popularity 
that long outlasted his death. His extemporal riming and his 
‘jiggs’ were the delight of the groundlings, and he left some 
volumes of verse and jests, besides the play of The Seven Deadly 
Sins, the ‘platt’ or scheme of which survives ii 2 manuscript at 
Dulwich^. Among the authors whose plays this company acted 
were the university wits, Greene, Lodge and Peele ; and, possibly, 
Marlowe’s t/ew q/J/aZto was in their 

A company under the pati’onage of Charles second lord Howard 
of Effingham is found acting at court between 1576 and 1578, 
and probably continued to exist until 1583. Soon after Howard’s 
appointriient as lord high admiral, a company appears as the 
Admiral’s, playing at court and evidently, also, at some innyard. 
The partial dispersal of this company and its loose combination 
with that of lord Strange have already been mentioned lii 
October 1592, Edwai’d AUeyn, who is first heard of in January 

1 That is, supposing him to be the E. W. who wrote, T/ie Three Ladies of London, 
and The Three Lords and Three Ladies of London, On Wilson, see Ward, voi. i, p. 140, 
and T’teap’s SHry/isii DrdBW, vol. II, *s.o, Wilson, Bobei-t, sonior. 
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1683, as a member of the earl of Worcester’s company, and joined, 
. in or about 1589', that of the Admiral, married Joan Woodward, 
step-daughter of Philip Henslowe, who, in the previous spring, 
had put in order' his playhouse, the Rose in Southwark. By 
1694, the Admiral’s, men had severed their connection with 
Strange’s (then the Chamberlain’s) company, and started in- 
dependently at the Rose with Alleyn as their leading actor. 
Barabas, in Marlowe’s Jevo of Malta, Tamburlaine and Dr Faustus 
were among the parts he created, and it is probable, also, that 
Orlando Furioso in Greene’s play of that name was in his reper- 
toire. By 1592, Nashe is found comparing him with Roscius and 
Aesop to their disadvantage ; Ben Jonson has left a tribute to him 
as one ‘who gave so many Poets life.’ In 1597, he ‘left playing’; 
■whether for good or only temporarily is not certain. There is no 
direct evidence that he ever acted again, and his only recorded 
public appearance in a similar capacity is his delivery of an address 
to James bat his reception by the city on 15 March 1004. In 1597, 
Howard was created earl of Nottingham, and his company is 
sometimes called by that name. Thougli deprived of its leading 
actor, it continued, with the usual interruptions, to i)erform at 
the Rose, until the building of the Fortune by Henslowe and 
Alleyn in 1600. This remained the company’s house, except for 
a few years in its latest period. Early in the new reign, the com- 
pany Avas transferred to the patronage of prince Henry, James’s 
eldest son ; after prince Henry’s death in 1612, it was taken up, 
for a time at any rate, by Frederick V, elector palatine, who 
married James’s daughter Elizabeth in February 1613, and was 
known as the Palsgrave’s company ; and, in 1632, prince Charles, 
afterwards Charles II, became its youthful patron. It was for this 
company that Marlowe Avrote The Jew of Malta mdi Mr Fmistm\ 
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to maintain a healthy rivalry, which may be contrasted in its re- 
BultB with the evils that followed upon the establishment of two, 
and only two, ‘patent ’ houses after the Restoration. 

Wlien Elizabeth came to the throne, the^usual places of public 
theatrical performance in London were certain innyards. An ac- 
count wi-itten in 1628 enumerates five of these yards, where plays 
were publicly performed : one in Gracechurch street (the Bell), 
one in Bishopsgate street (the Bull), one on Ludgate Hill (the Bell 
Savage), one in Wliitefriars and one ‘nigh Paul’s.’ Plays were 
also performed at an inn in Blackfriars, and at the Cross Keys in 
Gracechurch street. The exact arrangement or appliances of a 
play in an innyard it is now impossible to establish. “Whether the 
platform stage stood in the centre of the yard or against one end 
is not known ; or whether a price was charged for admission, or 
whether the performers depended for reward on the goodwill of 
the audience. The galleries which surrounded the yaid on three 
sides were, obviously, good positions for spectators, and we may 
imagine a crowd standing round the stage, on three, or even 
on all four, sides of it, in the ‘yard,’ a name which was ap- 
plied also to the gi’ound level of the playhouses proper when 
these came to be built. A statement made by Plecknoo, in his 
Short Discourse of the English Stage (1664), that some remains 
of these theatres were, at that day, to be seen at the Oros.s Keys 
and the Bull, would imply, if it is to be trusted, that some kind of 
permanent structure was erected ; but the evidence is too slight 
and too late in date to be made a foundation for conjecture. 
The opposition to playing in the city led to the erection, 
in 1676, of the first Elizabethan playhouse, the Theater. It was 
built by James Burbage, formerly a joiner by trade, and a member 
of the earl of Leicester’s company. Just outside the city walls on 
the north lay Finsbury fields, an open holiday ground where archery, 
fencing, swordplay and other sports were |)ractised, and where the 
trained bands drilled. At the edge of these fields, on laud that had 
but recently belonged to the priory of Holywell, and close to the 
road leading from Bishopsgate to Shoreditch church (the site is now 
in the triangular patch between Curtain road, Holywell lane and 
Great Eastern street) James Burbage put up Ids playhouse. It 
was outside the city, but on the edge of a neighbourhood-inhabited 
by noblemen and ‘ strangers born ’ (z.e. both foreigners and English 
people not of London birth and citizenship), and easily accessible 
from Bishopsgate, or through Cripplegate or Moorgate and acioss 
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the fields. Burbage acquired the land by lease from Giles Allen 
.for 21 years from 13 April 1676, and borrowed 1000 marks 
(£666. 13s. 4d) from his father-in-law, Brayne, with which to 
build his playhouse. 

The word ‘theatei-,’ had been in use before for the platform on 
which shows were given, and Burbage probably named his play- 
house the Theater on that account. In shape, as we know from 
several indications, as well as from the account left by do Witt, 
a Dutchman who visited London, probably about two years before 
its demolition, the Theater was an amphitheatre. Much has been 
written on the various influences which may have combined to 
cause the adoption of this shape. The Roman amphitheatres at 
Dorchester, Banbury and Shrewsbury, which were still in use for 
sports or dramatic exhibitions; the Cornish ‘rounds,’ where the 
guirimir or miracle-plays were acted ; the arrangement of stage and 
scafibld at a London performance of miracle or morality ; even the 
disposition- of the churches duidng a religious play — all these have 
been called in ; while, for the internal arrangement of the building, 
the inuyard is supposed to be largely responsible. It seems hardly 
necessary to go so far afield to account for what was the natural 
and simple plan. It must be remembered that already, on the 
south of the Thames, there were ‘rings,’ 'scaffolded about,’ in 
existence within which bears or bulls were baited, and fencing 
or swordplay matches took place. For a spectacle which can be 
watched equally weft from any point, the circle is the fonnation 
into which spectators naturally gather ; and, just as naturally, 
there is one point of the circle that is left free for the convenience 
of ingress and egress by the performers to and from the ring. 
Wlien James Burbage built his playhouse on the edge of Finsbury 
fields, a common meeting gi'ouud for sports, the drama, though it 
was rapidly absorbing these spoiTs, had not taken their place, and 
the Theater was not confined to dramatic performances. To make 
his playhouse round, with the platform stage occupying a large 
part of the grouudspace, but touching at one point tlie edge of tlio 
circle, wms only to do w'hat all constructors of amphitheatres had 
done before — ^the easiest thing. The erection of a room or building 
in which the actors could dress, and from which they could make 
their entrances, would naturally follow. The stage was a movable 
platform 'on trestles. When some sport for which it was not 
wanted was to take place, it was taken to pieces and packed 
away; and Burbage’s innovationj reduced to its fundamental 
princqile, was merely the building of a high wall all round his 
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ring, so that his spectators should be compelled to pay for ad- 
mission. The itmyard, doubtless, was responsible for the galleries 
round the inside of that wooden wall, which increased the housing 
accommodation and gave a measure of privacy to those who de- 
sired it. Neither to indoor performances at court, nor to those 
which may be supposed to have taken place in the courtyards of 
noblemen’s houses, can any debt be traced in the plan of the 
Theater. 

The lease from Giles Allen to Biu’bage contained a clause by 
which, if the lessee, within ten years of the date of the lease, si)ent 
£200 in buildings, he should be entitled to an exten.sion of the 
term to 1607 and to take down the buildings he might erect. In 
1585, a new lease was prepared, but not executed. Early in 1597, 
negotiations began again for an extension of the lease, and it 
appears that Allen consented to execute it, on condition that the 
yearly rent was raised by £10, and that the Theater should be used 
as a playhouse for five more years only. James Burbf^e died in 
1597, and was succeeded in the property by his sons Richard and 
Outhbert. The lease expired, and the Theater was closed. The 
company probably moved to the Curtain; and, in the winter of 
1698 — 99, availing themselves of the clause in the lease, the 
Burbages forestalled Allen by pulling the Tlieater down, to erect 
it on the other side of the river as the Globe. 

The history of the Curtain is obscure. There is evidence 
that the Theater was the first playhouse to be built ; but the 
Curtain is mentioned very shortly afterwards, and its opening may 
be dated in 1577. It stood near Finsbury fields, not far to the 
south of the Theater, Avithin the precinct of the same priory of 
Holywell, and took its name from Curtain close, a meadow once in 
the possession of the priory on Avhich, later, Avas built a house called 
Curtain house. The name survives in Curtain I’oad, Shoreditch. 
Who built it and Avhat it cost are points yet to be discovered ; but 
thatj like the Theater, it was round in shape and built of Avood are 
suppositions that can hardly be controverted, even if reliance be 
not placed on the argument that Shakespeare’s King Hmt'y Y 
(the prologue of which refers to ' this wooden 0 ’) was acted here 
in the summer of 1599. It Arould be unsafe to deduce from the 
Avord 'cockpit’ in the same passage that the Curtain was unusually 
small. Its history Avas uneventful. On the closing of the Theater, 
the Chamberlain’s company seems to have removed there, and they 
kept it open during the early days of the Globe. When leave Avas 
sought to open the Fortune in Cripplegate, it Avas granted by the 
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privy council on the understanding that the Curtain was to be 
, closed ; nevertheless, it remained open, and, after the accession of 
James I, became the home of queen Anne’s (lately the earl of 
Worcester’s) company. It is mentioned as in use in 1623, and as 
standing in 1627. , 

Little is known of the playhouse at Newington Butts. The 
direct evidence consists of, first, an entry in the privy council 
register for 1586, stating that the council had desired the lord 
mayor to prohibit plays in the city, and had taken the like order 
for the prohibiting of plays at the Theater ‘ and th’ other places 
about Newington ’ ; secondly, an undated warrant from the privy 
council, now referred to Avgvst 15i)2\ rescinding an order which 
had restrained lord Strange’s servants from playing at the Rose, 
and had enjoined them to play three days (?a week) at Newington 
Butts ; thirdly, an entry in the accounts of Philip Henslowe, the 
theatrical manager, at the head of a list of receipts from per- 
formances; ‘In the name of God Amen begiiiinge at Newington 
my Lord Admeralle men and my Lorde Chamberlen men, As 
ffolowethe 1594 ’ ; and, last, an enumeration by Howes, in his 
continuation of Stow’s Annais (1631), of the London playhouses 
built witMn the last sixty years, which concludes with : ‘ besides 
one in former time at Newington Buts.’ Indirect evidence has 
been drawn from analogy®. The warrant of the jn-ivy council 
above mentioned implies that the house had then boon standing 
for some years. Nothing further is known of its history. 

Philip Henslowe, by trade a dyer, and an acute man of business 
interested in undertakings of various kinds, leased an estate in 
the Clink liberty, Southwark, in 1585, and, in 1587, was con- 
templating the building upon it of a playhouse, of which, if it was 
built at all, we hear nothing till some years later. In his diary 
or book of accounts, which is one of the chief authorities tor the 
dramatic history of the period, he is found in February 1592 
sharing the receipts of tord Strange’s men— nothing being said of 
the playhouse at wduch they Avere acting. Another entry (in a, 
hook Avbich must be admitted to be one of the' mo.st eonfu.Hcd 
accouiitbooks ever kept, besides having .suftered from neglect and 
unscrupulous treatment) is a statement of the money he s])eiit 
‘a bowte my playe hoAvsse’ (the Rose) ‘in the yeare of o" lord 
1592.’ Nothing is said in the account about repair.s, and it boar.s 

^ Greg's IlenHlowc’s Diary, vol..u, yp. 46 and,62— SB. For tto test, see mnd., 
rMenshwe Papers, " ' 

^ By Oi-cHsli, p. 1'1'i. 
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all the marks of a building account ; while Henslowe’s want of 
regularity in following the Marian or the popular system of dating 
by the year — oi‘, indeed, any system at all — makes the confusion 
still greater. It seems pretty certain, however, that 1692 here 
means 1692 ; that the account is not for building, but for extensive 
repairs amounting almost to rebuilding; and that the work was 
completed in the early part of the year, in time for lord Strange’s 
men to occupy the house in February. This implies that the play- 
house contemplated in 1687 had been built and, therefore, usedk 
In June 1594, the Rose on the Bankside in Southwark was the play- 
house of the Admiral’s company, with Edward Alleyn at its head. 
Alleyne ‘left playing’ in 1597; and, in 1598, the Chamberlain’s 
company moved across the water from the Curtain, and built the 
Globe. The prosperity of the Rose began to decline, perhaps 
through unequal competition. By 1600, it had fallen into a bad 
state of repair, and its situation was considered inconvenient in 
winter. When the Admiral’s company moved to the Fortune, in 
1600, other Companies occasionally occupied the Rose till 1603. 
After the accession of James I, it was used sometimes for sports. 
The Rose was built mainly of timber, lath and plaster, though 
entries in Henslowe’s accounts for bricks and bricklaying seem 
to imply a brick foundation for the wooden walls. The stage was 
painted ; there was a tirehouse, or actors’ dressingi'oom, behind 
it, with a room over it, and a flagstaffi 

Though the Blackfriars was the next playhouse to be built, 
it is more convenient to consider firat the most important of 
Elizabethan playhouse.s, the Globe. The reason why the Chamber- 
lain’s men left the Curtain for the other side of the ziver is not 
clear. There may have been some decline in the attractiveness of 
Finsbury fields as a holiday ground ; or the common council may 
have protested with effect against the usual procession through the 
city. Bankside was certainly a popular resort, and Southwark 
the district where pleasureseekers went ■'to see bullbaiting and 
bearbaiting, to the public gardens and to the stews. Unable 
to come to terfos with the landlord of the Theater, Richard and 
Cuthbert Burbage, as we have seen, pulled down their old play- 
house and used the materials in building the Globe, which stood, as 
is commonly supposed, to the south-west of Paris garden and to the 
south of what was then Maiden lane and is now the east-to-west part 

, 4 The account of. the, Nawington Butta house and the. Eose given aboTS follows that 
of Gi'eg, IIenslowes Dimy, vol. p, ppV4:3~-A8 md JS,i. .l B'dr another yla\v, which must 
be held to be suxjerseded, sea Ordish, pp. .. v. 
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of Park street, on ground at present occupied by a brewery This 
» was the house, from its opening till 1642, of the Chamberlain’s and 
King’s company ; here Richard Burbage acted, and here Shakes- 
peare’s greatest plays were produced. Our knowledge of the ap- 
pearance and construption of the Globe is chiefly derived from the 
contract for the building of the Fortune, which was to be made like 
it, specifically in certain details, as well as generally, with certain 
minor exceptions. The contract will be quoted in connection with 
the Fortune theatre. Shops, stews and playhouses all had signs 
at that time, and the earliest Globe was so called from its sign of 
Atlas bearing the globe on his shoulders. It appears in a drawing 
of 1610 as a round structure, rising above a larger round sub- 
structure of some considerable height, winch, it has been suggested, 
enclosed a passage leading from the entrance door (or doors) to 
various entrances to the ‘ yard.’ Structure and substructure were, 
almost certainly, of wood, resting on a foundation of bricks and 
cement. Rs interior arrangements will be discussed later. On 
Tuesday 29 June 1613, a new play on the history of Henry VIII 
called lill is True was being performed, and, when the king 
entered the inas<iue at cardinal Wolsey’s, certain ‘chambers’ were 
shot off. ‘ Some of the paper or other stuff,’ is Sir Henry Wotton’s 
account, 'wherewith one of them was stopped, did light on the 
thatch’ (on the roof over the galleries). The house was burned 
to the ground within less than an hour. ‘Yet nothing did perish 
but wood and straw, and a few fonsakeii cloaks.’ Another con- 
temporary statement says that the escape of the aiulience was 
marvellous, ‘having but two narroAV doors to get out.’ Wliether 
these two include the door by which the players entered the 
tiringhouse, or whether they were both for the use of the audience, 
cannot how be determined. The usual practice appears to have 
been to have one entrance door only to the body of the house, 
A contemporary ballad advises ‘stage-strutters’ to give up their 
dissipations and spend^their money on tiles for the roof. This 
advice, or the latter part of it, seems to have been taken when 
the playhouse Avas rebuilt in the following year, more Iiatulsomcly 
than before, its ‘thatched hide’ being then a thing of the ])aHt. 
The cost of the new playhouse Avas £1400, and it avus the ‘fayrest 
that Avas in England.’ Its shape on rebuilding Avas oc.tagonal 
outside, and, apparently, inside also. 

: ; i On the situation oi tlie Globe, however, see Wallace, G: W., In 27ii! Timm ol 
, 5 October 1909, p. 9, ool, 4, and subsequent coriespondonce in The Timm md The 
Mhen0Uvi, : < : ' : 
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It has been supposed that, after the King’s company began to 
act at the Blackfi-iars, the Globe became their summer playhouse, 
the Blaclsfriai's being used in winter. Further evidence is needecF 
before tliis question can be determined, though we have seen that 
the situation of the Bose was considered inconvenient in winter ; 
the Globe is found in use in February. 

• In February 1596, James Burbage, already in difficulties with 
the landlord of the Theater, bought of the executor of Sir Thomas 
Cawarden, late master of the revels, for £600, the freehold of 
a complicated collection of rooms, great and small, stairs, cellars 
and yards (including ' seven great upper rooms ’ all on one floor, 
formerly one great and entire i-oom), which lay in Blackfriars, 
near the Pipe office, adjoining the house of Sir Geoi-ge Cary. The 
buildings, which had been in the occupation of Cawarden, were in 
the old precinct of the ‘Blackfriars preachers,’ or Dominican monks, 
and had formed part of their monastic dwelling. Blackfriars, in 
those days, was a popular resort, not, like Finsbury fields, for the 
people, but for nobles and gentry, who went there to play tennis ; 
there were also a few aristocratic houses on a small portion of the 
site of the monastery. In making up his mind to establish a play- 
house, in defiance of the law, within the city walls, Burbage must 
have counted for support less on the people than on the nobility; and, 
to some extent, the proceeding is an argument in favour of the view 
that royal and aristocratic support was the chief encouragement of 
the drama. These seven rooms Burbage turned into an indoor or 
‘private’ playhouse, spending on it a lai’ger sum than had hitherto 
been spent on any playhouse in London, and constructing a build- 
ing which recent discoveries have shown to be much larger than 
was commonly supposed^. The term ‘private’ does not imply that 
the public were excluded ; the corporation, in an order for the 
suppi’ession of the Blackfriars in 1619, refer to it explicitly as a 
‘publique playhowse.’ Burbage’s ii}tention, however, was, doubt- 
less, to construct a playhouse which should attract aristocratic 
patrons by greater seclusion and comfort, the auditorium being 
completely roofed over, and, perhaps (though this is thorny 
ground), by a stage which might reproduce to some extent the 
scenic completeness attained in the indoor performances at coUi't. 

In November 1696, the inhabitants petitioned against the es- 
tablishment of a playhouse in their midst, but inefiectually. In 
July 1597, letters patent were issued to Nathaniel Giles, master 

: See, in The. ITinies,: 11: September MOO, p. 6/ cols. 1 and Si ‘ Old Blackfriars 
Theatre,’ by Wa]lftoe, G. W,, and o/tAe OAfiifeJ, I. 

*E. L. VI. ,• OH. X. ^ 17 
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of the chapel children, to impress boys for the Queen’s service ; 
and, about this time, the chapel children are found occupying 
"Burbage’s new playhouse. In 1600, Richard Burbage leased the 
Blackfriars to one Henry Evans for 21 years at a yearly rent of 
£40, and Evans continued the children’s- performances. Later, 
came trouble over Evans’s too drastic exercise of the powers 
granted to Giles under the patent; the playhouse ceased to pay"; 
the lease was assigned; the chapel children, who, after James’s 
accession, had been reconstituted as the children of queen Anne’s 
revels, lost the ro 3 'al patronage after their performance of Mmi- 
ward Hoe in 1603, and were again obnoxious in their production 
of Biron. In August 1608, Richard Burbage took back the lease 
to Evans, and, a little later, the King’s company began to use the 
house themselves. In January 1619, the corporation tried to close 
the Blackfriars, but the privy council stepped in and confirmed its 
use ; and the King’s company continued to play there without 
interruption till 1642. 

The move of the Chamberlain's men to Bankaide left the north 
bank of the Thames without any strong theatrical attraction, and 
Henslowe and Alleyn endeavoured (not without strenuous but in- 
effectual opposition from local and municipal authorities) to cater 
for the population of that part of the town by building the Fortune 
playhouse off Golding (now Golden) lane in the parisli of St Giles 
without, Cripplegate. The extant contract for the building, made 
by Henslowe and Alleyn with Peter Street, carpenter, is so in- 
teresting, in the light it throws on the material azid structure 
of the Globe and the Fortune, and, indirectly, of Elizabethan 
jdayhouses in general, that jzart of it deserves quoting verbatim. 

The frame of the aaide howse to bo sett ecnmre and to eontoiue tfoworsooru 
footo of lawfull assize everye waie sqimre w‘'’outt and fiftio five foote of liko 
assize square everye waio w'*‘in w‘'‘ a good suer and stronge foiuidacon of 
pylos brick lyme and sand bothe w‘'‘out & w*'’in to Im ivroughte one footo of 
assize att the Mate above ilie grounde And the saide ffranie to eonteine 
Three Stories in hcighth The flrat or lower Storio to Conteino Twelve footo 
of lawfull assize in heighth The second Stone Eloaven foote of lawful! assize 
in heigth And the Third or npiier Storie to conteino Nyne footo of lawfull 
as.sizo in height all ivhieh Stories shall eonteine Twelve footo and a lialfe 
of lawful! assize iii breadth thronghcouto besides a Jiittoy forwardes in 
eitiier of the snide Twoe upper Stories of Tonne ynohea of lawfull assize with 
ffower convcnienl, divisions for gentlemens roomes and other sufficient and 
convenient Klivisions for Twoe iieunio roomes w"' ueeesBaiie Seates to be 
I»laeed and sett Aswoll in those roomes as thi-ougheoute all the rest of the 
galleries of the saide howse and w^"* sncholiko steares OonveyancoH & divisions 
w“'onto &w‘'‘in us are made & Contryved in 'and to the late eroctod Plaic- 
howso On the Banok in the saide pisho of B‘“ Savio'"s Called the (Hobo W‘’' a 
Stadge audTyreinge howse to be made erected & settup w*''in. Wie saide fTiame 
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w“' a shadowe or cover over the saide Stadge. . . . And w'"' Stadge shall con- 
teine in length ffortie and Three foote of lawfull assime and in breadth to 
extende to the middle of the yarde of tho snide howse The same Stailge to bS 
paled in holowe w““ good stronge and sullicyent newo oken bourdes And like- 
wise the lower Storie of the saide fframe w'^naide, and the same lower storie 
to be alsoe laide over and fenced w'** stronge yron pyltes And the saide Stadge 
to be in all other proporeona Contryved and fashiofted lilco unto the Stadge of 
the saide Plaie howse Called the Grlobe W'*' convenient wlndowes and lightes 
glazed to the saide Tyreinge bowse And the aaidc fframe Stadge and Steare- 
cases to be covered w''‘ Tyle and to have a aiifflcient gutter of lead to Carrie & 
convey the water fronio the Coveringe of the saide Stadge to fall baekwardes 
And also all the saide fframe and the Stairecasea thereof to be suflicyently 
enclosed w‘''oui;e w*'' lathe lyme & haire and the gentlemens rooinea and Twoe 
peiinie roomes to be seeled w“' lathe lyme & haire and all the fllowcrs of the 
aaide Galleries Stories and Stadge to be boarded w"' good & aufficyent newe 
deale bonrdea of the whole thioknca wheare need shalbe and the aaide howse 
and other thingea beforeiiiencoed to be made & doen To be in all other 
Contri^tiona Conveyances fashions thinge and thingea effected finished and 
doen accordinge to the maimer and fashion of tho saide howse Called the 
Globe Saveinge only that all the princypall and inaine postes of tho saide 
fframe and Stadge forwarde shalbe square and wroiighte palastenvise w*^ 
carved proporeSna Called Satiera to be placed & sett on tho Tojjp of every of 
the same postes h 

The contract is dated 8 January 1699/1600, and the work, which 
was to cost £440, was to be finished by 25 July. The actual cost 
worked out at £520, and the playhouse appears to have been 
opened in November or December 1600, by the Admiral’s men, Avho 
occupied it throughout the remainder of the period. It is notice- 
able that the outside was square. The Fortune was burned down 
in 1621, and all the wardrobe and playbooks were destroyed ; it 
was rebuilt, some two yeai’s later, round in shape and of brick. 
It appears, in its later years, to have become a popular house, 
rather despised by the more refined. 

The Rose fell out of use in 1603, and the importance of the 
BlackMars and the Fortune robbed Bankside of much of the 
patronage of playgoers. When the Gllobe was burned in 1613, it 
seems to have been feared that the King’s men would move back 
to the north of the river ; and a petitidli was addressed to the 
king by the coinpany of Watermen, praying that the players might 
not be allowed* to have a playhouse in London or Middlesex within 
five miles of the city— wliich petition was not granted. 

In 1689, Francis Langley, who held a small office at couri, 
purchased the manor of Paris garden. In November 1694j we 
find the lord mayor protesting against his intention tb build a 
playhouse on his property. The project was not dismissed; but 
it is not certain when the Swan playhouse was built. It may 
^ Transaribed from Grog, fjfflTisiowe JPajiim, pp. 5 and 0 . 
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have been open in 1696. The Swan was used for plays, at any 
rate until 1620, and was still standing, though in a dilapidated 
state, in 1632, Dramatically, its history is unimportant; but 
the house has acquired notoriety from the fact that a con- 
temporary drawing, or copy of a drawing, of its interior — the 
earliest view known of the interior of a playliouse— is in existence. 
Probably in or about the summer of 1596, John de Witt, a 
Dutchman, visited London. (It may be noted here that much of 
our information concerning the London playhouses of the day 
comes from foreigners, to whom they were objects of great 
interest and surprise.) The drawing in question was discovered 
in the library at Utrecht, in the commonplace book of another 
Dutchman, Arend von Buchell, accompanied by a descriptive 
passage headed Ex observationibns Londinensibus Johannis De 
Witt. The imssage, with the drawing, may have been copied 
fi’om a now lost letter or journal written by de Witt. The 
drawing, a rough sketch, must be used, therefore, with caution ; 
but so many of its details correspond with the details of the 
Swan found in the contract for the building of the Hope, which was 
to be like it in many respects, that it may be taken as giving a 
rough idea of the general plan of an Elizabethan public playhouseh 
The drawing is made from a point which, roughly speaking, would 
correspond to the position of a man sitting in the middle of the 
fi’ont row of the upper circle of a large nuxlcrn tlieatre, or the 
gallery of a small oile. 

The main features of the playhouse arc clear enough. It is a 
tall, round (or, possibly, oval)^ structure some ftfty feet higlU, with 
three roofed galleries, divided into ‘rooms,’ or boxes, running right 
round it and interrupted only by the tirehouse behind the stage. 
The yard is open to the sky; there are no seats in it, and the 
audience can stand close to the stage on three sides, finding it 

1 All reproductions of this drawing (e.fl. in Ordish, Early London Theatres, p. 20/!) 
having, beheath them the -words Mx obserOatmiilms Laiulinensibm Johannis Dc TFitt, 
taken from the manusoript, are made, not from the original, hut from the engraving pub- 
lished hy Gaedertz in his Zw Kemitnk der aUenglischen Bithne, Bremf u, 1888. For a full; 
sized reproduction direct from the original, see Wheatley, On a contemporary drawing 
of the Interior of tile Swan Theatre,H, S., 8.1888; and for a reproduotion on a reduaed 
scale, The Quarterly lieview, April 1908, facing p, 460. The engraving is fairly ueonrata; 
but the lines indicating: the part of the oircuihferohce of the playhouse furthest from 
the tlre.house have been omitted, to make room for the luiSplaoed words mentioned 
, above.- e: 

I’hat is, round, or oval, inside. In Vjseher,, Fieto u/ io/tdou, 1810, it appears 
twelve-sided. See, also, the 1627 map of the manor of old Paris garden in Furvilvdihs 
illemMonls Engldrid,r(A. u, luoiagpri..^ \ . ■ 

® For a oaloulatiou of the measurements, see Wheatley, n.a. 
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probably between waist-high and shoulder-high. The description 
accompanying the drawing states that the building would holA 
tres mille homines in sedilihus — three thousand pei'sons in the 
sedilia or galleries. Calculations have been made^ to prove that, 
if de Witt is rightly reported and meant what he said, and if the 
pumber of rows in the three galleries be taken to be eleven, a 
house two thirds of the size of the present Drury Lane theatre 
would be required to afford sitting accommodation for that number 
of spectators, if every seat in the entire circle was full ; while the 
open yard would give standing room to a great many more. The 
number 3000, moreover, is not so surprising as appears at first 
sight ; and that the Swan theatre should provide room for per 
cent, of the total population of London and Westminster does not 
seem fantastic, when it is remembered that, according to John 
Taylor, three or four thousand persons daily crossed the river 
to Bankside in the days when the Globe, Eose and Swan were 
all open as playhouses, and beai’baiting, also, was in progress. 
A difticulty is caused by de Witt’s statement that the Swan was 
built of flint-stones heaped together and supported by wooden 
columns, painted so like marble as to deceive the shrewdest eye. 
In no extant specification, not even that of the Hope, is there 
any mention of stone, and another fox’eigner, who visited London 
two years later, expressly states that all the playhouses on Bank- 
side were of wood — sometimes, as we know, fi-om other sources®, 
plastered over. Various suggestions have been made for getting 
round de Witt’s statement. It is simpler to believe him correct 
and to suppose that, in this feature (as, perhaps, in another to be 
dealt with later) the Swan was exceptional. 

The extant contract with the builder’ shows that the Hope 
on Bankside, which had been a bear-house, was newly built as a 
playhouse by Henslowe and Jacob Meade in 1613. Possibly, the 
burning of the Globe in that year induced Henslowe to try 
for the Bankside public once more. The house was occupied 
by the lady Elizabeth's and the Prince's companies, and Ben 
Bartholoirie.iv Fayre, which was acted there in 1614, 
informs us that it was a dirty and evil-smelling place. In 1616, 
apparently, it fell out of use as a playhouse. As the conttaet 
states, it was of the saihe size as the Swan, and the roof over 
the galleries was tiled, not thatched. Vim * 0 / Loridm 

^ In Wheatlay, u.s. But sei^Grog, Il&nslowe's Diary, yoI. ii, p. 184, note 1. 

: jB.i?., the contract for tha X<'oi‘tunei ;o»Jei .pp.'3.98r— 9. ; ■ 

“ Printed in Greg, ■ 
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(1616) shows it octagonal outside; but Hollar (1647) makes it 
round. It was of wood, with a brick foundation. 

Three other playhouses belonging to this period must be 
mentioned. The Red Bull stood at the upper end of St John 
street, Clerkenwell, and seems to have been opened about 1.599. 
In 1633, Prynne’s Histrio-Mastix mentions it as recently rebuilt 
and enlarged. It was occupied early in James I’s reign by the 
Queen’s company, and remained in use, till 1642, by this and 
other companies. Between 1642 and 1660, several attempts were 
made to act there ; it was opened at the restoration by Rhodes, 
formerly prompter at the Blackfriars ; Samuel Pepys saw a play 
wretchedly performed to a poor house there, in 1661 ; and, by 
1663, it was abandoned. 

The Cockpit was a ‘private’ playhouse in Drury Lane, and 
seems to have been erected on the site of a cockpit in or about 
1615. It was opened by the lady Elizabeth’s company, which, 
in 1625, passed to queen Henrietta; and it remained in use till 
1642. After 1660, it was occupied by the Duke’s company under 
Sir William D’Avenant, till they moved to the new theatre in 
Portugal row, Lincoln’s Inn fields in 1662. Its second name, 
the Phoenix, probably came into use Avhen it had been restored 
after the sacking of it by the ’prentices in 1617. 

The Salisbury court or Whiteftiars playhouse was built in 
1629 near the hall of the old Whitefriars monastery, which had 
previously, at any rate since 1610, been used for plays. It was 
occupied first by the children of the King’s revels, and then by 
the Queen’s. It was a ‘private’ playhouse, and Avas in use for 
a brief time after the restoration. 

The capital difference betAveen the pre-rebellion public stage 
and the modern stage lies in the fact that the former Avas a 
platform stage, while the latter is a picture stage. The modern 
audience sees the drama as a moving picture in a frame, or as in 
a room with one wall, and only one, knocked out. Tlje Elizabethan 
audience surrounded the stage on three sides, partly encroaching 
even on the fourth ; they saAV the drama as a scene enacted in their 
midst and— in the case of the groundlings, the spectators standing 
in the yard— vei'y close to them. It is practically impossible for 
performers on the stage to compose groups that shall shoAV an 
equally artistic shape on three sides at once, and the use of 
daylight prevented many of the visual effects that have been 
practised since the time of Garrick. The eye Avas appealed, to 
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less forcibly than the ear. The drama was rhetorical, and the 
actor more of a rhetorician than he is today, since the audience* 
looked to his enunciation of the poet’s words for much of the 
pleasure that the picture stage supplies through the eye. ' Spec- 
tacular’ plays, such as England! s ./oy, produced at the Swan 
in 1603, were not unknown ; spectacle was aimed at and enjoyed ; 
but word, voice and action were the chief elements in the drama. 
And authors, being free from the modern playwright's necessity to 
lead up to a ‘ situation,’ a stage picture, on which the curtain may 
fall sharply at the close of each act, made the play, rather than 
each division of it, the artistic whole. 

The stage begins with the bare platform on trestles, which 
could be taken away when the space was needed for sports that 
did not require it. Later, the space between the platform and 
the ground is found concealed with boarding, and a low rail runs 
round the edge of the stage. The rudest performance, whether 
in innyard or ‘ ring,’ supposes some place where actors can dress 
and wait concealed, and whence they may have access to the 
platform when their turn comes. This gives opportunity for a 
background — a matter, however, of small importance in a stage 
open on three sides — and also develops into the tirehouse. Ques- 
tions as to the nature and use of this background and as to the 
development of the tirehouse into a somewhat elaborate structure 
lie at the root of all the difficulties in the restoration of an idea of 
the Elizabethan stage. 

It is impossible not to tuni back with curiosity to the drawing 
of the Swan theatre, the earliest extant view of the stage of the 
period. The platform it shows is supported near the front on 
two rough, solid beams, concealed by no ‘paling.’ Halfway, or 
rather more than halfw'ay, towai-ds the back, two very solid 
turned pillars, resting on heavy square bases and with capitals 
above, stand on the stage, at a distance from each other of 
nearly its whole breadth, and support the front edge of a pent- 
roof, which seems to pi-oject oyer the stage to a much smaller 
distance than the position of the pillars would indicate. This 
discrepancy is but one of many difficulties raised by the drawing. 
Behind the pillars, under the pentroof and right at the back of 
the stage, rises a wall with two large arched doors, each about 
halfway between the centre of the back wall and its outer 
extremity. On the wall, between the doors, the draughtsman has 
■\mU^xrn%imor%m aedeB, indicating that this is the ‘ actors’ house.’ 
At, some di^ance above the tops of the doors, the wall is broken 
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by a gallery, in which sit what may be musicians, or actors taking 
<pai*t in the play, but what certainly seem to be spectators ; and, 
above tlie gallery again, the wall rises to the point where the upper 
edge of the pentroof starts. Above the level of the pentroof, 
there appears anothei'* story, of equal or nearly equal Avidth with 
the wall of the tirehouse. Tliere are tAVO Avindows in it, facing 
the auditoi'ium, and, in a little dooi-Avay open in the side, on the 
(spectator’s) right, a man, either holding a flag or bloAving a 
trumpet, stands on the upper edge of the pentroof (which must 
be supposed to turn the corner of the building on both sides). 
The roof of this upper story, apparently, is thatched, and from 
the summit on the (spectator’s) right flies the flag bearing the 
sign of the house, a SAvan. Near the front of the stage, an actor 
in woman’s dress is sitting on a bench ; behind the bench stands 
another, also in woman’s dress; Avhile, from the corner on the 
(spectator’s) left, an actor, bearing a long spear or staff, is stiiding 
along the front of the stage towards the centre. There are no 
hangings of any kind visible in any part of the draAviug. 

Some features in the draAving may be recognised from other 
descriptions as correct — the existence of the tirehouse, the turret, 
the Avaving flag shoAving that it is a play day, the blowing of the 
trumpet shoAving that the play is about to begin (though the 
draughtsman has shown the house as empty). Further examina- 
tion raises a number, of difficulties. 

In the first place, this stage is not moA^able; or, if it can be 
removed, those two heavy pillars supporting the small pentroof 
must rest, not on the visible bases on the stage, but on the gi’ound 
below. If the stage is moved, the pillars Avill be in the Avay of any 
exhibition that is taking place, and it is difficult to imagine that 
these pretentious bases are shams. We are forced to conclude 
that the stage of the Swan was not movable. Again, how far are 
these pillars intended to be from the back Avail of the stage, the 
front wall of the tirehouse ? The draAving shows them at the very 
least a third of the way down the stage; yet the pei^spective is so 
faulty that the pentroof seems to project at the most a fcAV feet 
forAvard from the Avail. Granted that the pillars are right and the 
pentroof Avrong, the latter still does not correspond at all closely 
Avith the ‘heavens’ or roof, AvJiich, in the Hope, as Ave know from 
the contract, Avas to extend all over the stage, and which is knoAvn 
to have existed in other playhouses of the period. The matter is 
trifling at first sight, but is of importartce because, mainly on the 
position of the pillara in this drawing, a Avhole theory of the pro- 
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diiction of plays has been formed^. To clear the ground, it may be 
said at once that there is no occurrence before 1640 of anything . 
which can fairly be considered evidence of a front curtain on a 
public stage (though, doubtless, it was in use at court and uni- 
versity performances), and that the theory ®f the common use of 
a, front curtain is no longer tenable. On the other hand, there 
is ample evidence that, somewhere on the stage, there were 
hangings of silk, or wool, or ‘painted cloth,’ sometimes, appa- 
rently, when tragedies irere acted, of black. Of hangings painted 
in perspective to represent the scene of the play, there is no 
mention in a public or private playhouse, though they were in 
use at court and university performances. We hear of actors 
peeping through before the play begins, and of an impatient 
audience throwing things at the hangings. Stage directions 
printed in the playbooks, though rendered an untrustworthy 
guide by the impossibility of telling whether they were di’awn 
up by the author or manager, or by the printer or some other 
unauthorised person, and whether they applied to performance at 
court, in a public playhouse, a private playhouse, or a provincial 
hall or innyard, seem to show that the public stage of the day 
required at least three divisions: namely, the front part of the 
stage ; a back part, commonly used for interiors, which could be 
disclosed by the drawing of curtains, and which, when disclosed, 
could, of course, absorb the front part and ocQupy the entire stage ; 

• and, thirdly, a place above to serve for upper chambers, balconies 
like Juliet’s, galleries, towers and so forth. Arguing fi-ora this and 
from the position of the pillars in the drawing of the stage of the 
Swan, the theory referred to supposes a regular course of ‘ alterna- 
tion’ throughout an entire play, much like that which was followed 
by each act of an old-fashioned melodrama, in which the front scene 
was used while the back scene was being ‘ set,’ the author’s duty, 
in the days of Elizabeth as in our own, being to contrive a scene 
of some sort, which the plot might or might not require, to fill up the 
time needed by the ‘ tire-men ’ or sceneshifters. Accordingly, the 
theory mentioned supposes a curtain or ‘traverse’ hung between 
the pillars shown in the drawing of the Swan, that is, at about one 
third, or half, of the depth* of the stage, which should conceal 

1 Ohisfly by Brodmeier, C,, Vie ShaJceapcare-Bilhne nach ihn alten BUfinennn- 
weisunt/en, Weimar, 1904. : It has been exhaustively oritioieed by Beynolds,.;©, B., 
Some principlei of Eliaabethan staging, Chioe^o, 1905. , 

® Some confusion might be avqjdod if the •word ‘depth’ were oouaistently used for 
the measurement from the front of the stage, to the back, and ‘width’ for that from 
■ side to side. ^ 
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fi’oin spectators the preparations for the next scene going on 
.behind it. 

The attempt to work out this ‘ alternation ’ theory by dividing 
the extant plays of the period into front and back scenes has not 
been successful. A fiirther difficulty arises from the fact that not 
all the spectators were in front of the stage. A traverse betweep 
the pillars would not conceal what was going on behind it from 
people on either side of the stage. To block out their view, further 
traverses at right angles to that between the pillars would be 
necessary. The result, inevitably, would be to conceal not only 
the back scene from them, but a great deal of the front scene, too, 
on which action would be in progress. An even greater difficulty 
attends the suggestion that, since there are notable instances 
where it would be absurd for actors to enter the front scene by the 
only available entrance, that is, through the traverse, there must 
have been hangings all along both sides of the stage so that actors 
might enter from the sides. It is to be noted, too, that this theory 
supposes the upper stage or balcony to be concealed by the 
traverse. This would mean that all scenes in which the balcony 
was occupied must be back scenes, which is not easy to establish, 
and makes it impossible that the audience should ever have used 
the balcony; while three extant illustrations of the stage — ^the 
title-pages to Richards’s Messicdlina{lMO) and Alabaster’s Roxana 
(1632), and the pictujre of a ‘droll’ on the stage of the Red Bull 
which forms the frontispiece to Kirkman’s The Wits (1673) — dis- 
tinctly show the traverse hanging from below the balcony, while the 
first and the last show a separate curtain for the balcony itself. 

This theory seems to lose sight of the simple origin of the stage 
— a tempoi’ary platform erected in the midst of a crowd and sur- 
rounded by spectators regarding it from nearly all the four sides — 
and to err from over-anxiety to credit an Elizabethan audience with 
a susceptibility to the incongruous. The very naive tradition of the 
miracles and early moralities, in whicli two or more scenes, some- 
times lepresenting localities hundreds of miles apar.t, were on the 
stage simultaneously, had not died out; and the audience may be 
fairly supposed to have been no more oliended by the conventions 
of dramatic space than is a modern audience by those of dramatic 

^ See Ee.vnoUls, op. do, and Wegener, B., Vie BiihneneinHchtung dee Shake* 
speareschen 'Theaters, Halle, 11107. For the praotioal defects of Brodtneiar’s proposed 
reconstruotion, see Archer, W., in The Quarterly Re.mmo, no, 415, April 11)08, ; Ilia 
‘Elizabethan’ stage recohstruoted at Harvard in 1904 was planned on the alteriia- 
tida theory^ For an illustration and deaeription, aeo ‘Hamlet on an Elizabethan Stage, ’ 
by Baker, G. P., S/iakesj). Jahrbuoh, vpl. XM (1906), pp. 296 ff. 
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time, which allow an imaginary half-hour to pass in an actual five 
minutes. In his Apologie for Poetrie (written about 1580 — 1), 
Sidney writes: 

For where the stage should alwaies represent bnt one place, . . . there is . . . 
many places, inartiflcialiy imagined. But if it be so jn Gorhoduclt, how much 
more in al the rest, where you ehal have Asia of the one side, and Affrich of 
the other, and so many other under-kingdoms, that the Player, when he 
commeth in, must ever begin with telling where he is, or els the tale wil not 
be conceived ? 

His words are borne out by numerous cases in extant plays, where 
two or more places are imagined to be on the stage at the same 
time ; and it scarcely needs the evidence of ascertainable instances 
to prove that an Elizabethan audience would not have the least 
objection to seeing properties (such as the bench in the drawing 
of the Swan) brought on the stage without concealment and left 
there after they had served their turn, though it is extremely 
likely that susceptibility to the incongruous grew, as time went on, 
under the influence of Jonson and the classical playwrights. In 
spite of this, it is abundantly clear that there was a back stage, 
which could be revealed by drawing a curtain. 

The fact is significant that, just as the Hope, though planned on 
the lines of the Swan, was to be built of wood, not flint, so, in the 
contract with the builder, it is directly stated that he ‘ shall also 
builde the Heavens all over the saide stage to be borne or carryed 
without any pastes or supporters to he fixed or sett uppon the 
saide stage.’ It is possible, therefore, that the pillars of the Swan 
were as the drawing shows them, and that the pentroof covered 
half or nearly half the stage ; but that the plan was found incon- 
venient, was confined to the Swan and was discarded by Henslowe 
when he built the Hope. In that case, the Swan may have had 
the front and back scenes divided by the lofty traverse, and have 
used them as suggested by the theory summarised above ; but it is 
at least unfortunate that the di-aughtaman should have hit on a 
Ijlayhouse the arrangement of which was unique and discredited. 

The construction may well have been different in different 
houses; and there are several ways in which the necessary back 
stage may be reconstructed and the requirements of stage direc- 
tions fulfilled, without imposing a strict ‘alteniation theory’ or 
incurring the difficulties referred to above. According to one 
scheme', the pillars supporting the ‘heavens’ (if pillars ’there be) 
play no part in the division of the stage. The stage proper runs 

^ This account follows, in the main, that suggested byOhanibers, E.K., ‘ The Stage 
of the Globe,’ in|he Strat/ord-ort-jloora Sbofteispmrb, voL X, pp. 351 f. 
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light back to the wall of the tirehouse. The gallei-y either 
, does not project, or projects only very slightly, in front of 
that wall. From the level of its floor, hangings fall to the 
stage, occupying, not the whole width of the stage, but most, or 
the whole, of that part of it which lies between the two doors, the 
dooi’s being left uncovered. For this purpose, it is necessary to 
suppose the doors further apart than they are in the drawing 
of the Swan. These hangings, when drawn back, reveal the lower 
chamber of the tirehouse in use as part of the stage, possibly with 
a floor raised slightly above the stage level. Here, the strolling 
players in Hamlet would perform, and here, Henry VIII would sit 
in his closet. The room would be big enough to hold a fair 
number of people ; in the Fortune, for instance, an inner chamber 
20 feet wide would still leave 11^ feet on either side for the doors. 
And the scene could always overflovv on the stage pro^jer. And, 
since a third entrance is frequently mentioned and almost always 
necessary, .a door in the back of this chamber must also be 
supposed, large enough to admit of ‘properties’ such as beds, 
banqueting tables and so forth being brought through it. The 
stage proper is thus entirely free of hangings, except those in front 
of the chamber under the tirehouse ; and the fact that this chamber 
must have been low and dark seems of less importance when it 
is remembered that plays were acted in unencumbered daylight. 
There were hangings, also, in front of the balcony above. The 
tJieory is not without its difficulties, the chief of which are that 
many of the audience must have been unable, from their position in 
the house, to see into the inner chamber, and that, when there were 
actors or spectators in the balcony, they, too, would have been 
rinable to see into ith This view, to some extent, is bonio out by 
the title -pages of MesmlUna aT)d Roxama mentioned above ; but, 
as neither of these shows the whole width of the stage, no certain 
conclusions can be drawn from them. Another scheme makes 
the gallery project some feet from the wall of the tirehouse, with 
the travei'se hanging from its floor and concealing all the doors 
when it is drawn. There is, thus, a kind of corridor stage behind 
the stage proper ; but, once more, any actors or spectators there 
may be in the gallery will bo unable to see what is taking place on 
the back stage, and it is also necessary to imagine tliat every scene 
in which ‘doors are mentioned must have been a scene in which 

r. Wegener’s suggestion (of. ett,), that there was a kind of ekkyMema. oia whioh 
duathheds and the like could he wheeled over the back stage and brought forward, 
does not seem to ho supported by Buffloieut evidence, though auch a oontrivanee 
would certainly have been useful. _ • 
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the back stage was used. To obviate these difliculties, a suggestion 
has recently been put forward^ that the two side doors were not 
flat in the wall of the tirehouse but set in walls slanting towards 
it, while the traverse before the corridor hangs further up the 
stage (ie. nearer the back wall) and, when drawn, conceals only 
the third, central door. The same suggestion curves the gallery 
forward at each side, at an angle corresponding with that of the 
walls containing the side doors, so that its occupants might see the 
back stage, and even provides semicircular projections, or bays, in 
order to make quite sure®. 

The space beneath the stage was sometimes ‘paled in’ by 
boarding, Avhich, though not shown in the drawing of the Swan, 
must have been a common feature, because many instances occur of 
actors (especially when playing ghosts) appearing and disappearing 
through trapdoors, and of dead bodies being thro'wn down through 
them. We read of flames and even of a ‘ brave arbour ’ appearing 
from below. If the stage was strewn mth rushes, as it seems to 
have been, the use of the trap must, sometimes, have been difiicult ; 
and, in any plays where the trapdoor was needed, the ‘ matting ’ on 
the stage, which Sir Henry Wotton mentions, apparently as an 
unusual thing, in his account of the burning of the Globe in 1613, 
must have been out of the question. There was also, in some 
playhouses at all events, an appliance by which players could be 
let down from above, as if descending from heaven, though it 
appears to have been more difficult to draw them up again. 
Whether the appliance worked fi'om the balcony or the ‘ heavens ' 
is not ascertained. 

Painted scenery on the public stage there was none, though the 
mention in an inventory of the Admiral’s men’s properties, compiled 
by Henslowe in 1598, of ‘the clothe of the Sone and Mone,’ certainly 
seems to imply some attempt of this nature, and though the figures 
of men and animals frequently appeared in the woven or painted 
hangings. But there is abundant evidence that the properties were 
many and elaborate. Houses, beds, rocks, ramparts, wells, property 
horses, and even structures aeiwing as shops, are mentioned as being 
brought on the stage, and there is strong evidence for the solid 

> Uy Archer, See, in particular, the reproduction of a model by an 

architect, Walter H. Godfrey, of a stage according to the speoifioatioh of the Fortune, 
illustrating Archer’s artiole. The model itself was on view in the Jimpasition theqlrale, 
Paris, 1908. 

2 One objection to this arrangement is that it would rnake the drawing of the. 
traverse (which we know the gallery to hayeljad) a very : oomplioated affair. ' ■ : 
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representation of woods and separate trees \ Though there was no 
attempt at creating a picture, considerable care and expense were 
' incurred in the provision of ijroperties. Yet these attempts at 
realism, for which an Elizabethan audience, according to its lights, 
had as keen a desire as a modern audience, long went hand in 
hand with the simijlest devices. The names of the places were 
fastened over the doors, especially in cases where the stage ilj- 
preseuted two scenes at once ; and where the presence of specta- 
tors on the stage reduced the space, the properties for which there 
was not room were sometimes indicated by nuncupative cards, a 
practice which prevailed, at this time, also in France, Such cards, 
however, must be distinguished from the ‘title-boards,’ which, in 
private theatres, were fastened up, or held up by the speaker of 
the prologue, to give the title of the play. 

Performances at private playhouses® may be taken to have 
approximated to those at universities, inns of court and I’oyal 
residences, in aiming at the taste of more refined audiences than 
did the pifblic playhouse — though too much stress should not be 
laid on the supposition. Noblemen, ambassadors and other great 
people went to the public playhouses; but, while it is on record 
that Elizabeth went to the Blackfriars, she is not known to 
have ever visited the Globe. Private playhouses were completely 
roofed over, and, though performances took place there in the 
afternoons as in public playhouses, they were, occasionally at all 
events, performed in artificial light, the windows being covered 
over. Instead of the ‘ yard ’ filled with ‘ understanding ’ spectators 
or ‘ groundlings,’ there was a pit, with seats. 

The evidence shows that a performance at court was very 
different from a performance in a public or private playhouse. 
It was for this honour, ostensibly, that the company worked all the 
year*, and, when the master of the revels had selected, after com- 
petition, the companies and the plays they should pei'forin, the 
author was often called upon to revise his play; and the perform- 
ance ended with prayers for the queen. Elizabeth’s accounts show 
an annual outlay for airing and furbishing up the court stock of 
costumes and appliances, besides considerable expense for wires, 
lights, properties and mechanical conti'ivances''. The old domm 
of the miracles survive in the ‘painted houses’ of the players at 

^ On pi'opei'ties, see Eeynolds, oy. cit., and hia article, ‘ Trees on tho stage of Sliake-r 
Bi^earo' in Mtidern Philology, Yol. V, p.lbS: 

\ 2 On this question, SOB Wallaoa, o|). cit. 

“ All the evidanoe has been oolleoted by Foailiorat, A., DocMmeKts relating, to the 

Office of the MeveU, 
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court ; and there can be little question that painted scenery was 
not unknown \ Under Janies I, great advances were achieved by 
the arts of stage decoration and production through the masques 
written by Ben Jonson and mounted by Inigo Jones; but the 
public stage was little affected, if at all. Not until the return of 
D’Avenant and other adherents of Charles I and II from France 
afid Italy, to be followed by Betterton’s mission to Paris — ^not 
until the drama became more nearly dependent on court favour 
than it had been made even by the exclusive royal patronage of 
companies on the accession of James I, did the public stage 
make a corresponding advance ; and then it drew its inspiration 
from other sources. The main appeal to the eye in public 
playhouses before the rebellion was made by the costumes of 
actors. Now and then, as in miracles, a rudimentary attempt 
at dramatic propriety in costume was made. For the most part, 
players wore the ordinary dress of the day, some, even of the 
male characters, appearing in wigs, and some — especially, it would 
seem, in cases of disguise and of minor players acting ’more than 
one part — Shaving their faces concealed by masks. Makeshift and 
errors of taste were not unknown even in London playhouses ; 
but Henslowe’s extant accounts show that the costumes were 
splendid and costly — velvet, gold lace, copper lace and other 
rich materials being freely used. The speaker of the prologue 
appeared in a black cloak. 

The creation of an atmosphere for the pla,y (which is the aim 
that modern stage production is endeavouring, often in strangely 
inartistic fashion, to achieve by scenery) was left to the descriptive 
words of the poet, the voice of the actor and the imagination of the 
audience. The audience of those days must certainly be supposed 
to have been more susceptible to the message to the ear, and less 
to deficiencies in the message to the eye, than that of our own 
time; but, while taking into account the larger part played by 
the Elizabethan drama in intellectual life, we must be careful not 
to credit the spectators with a much greater earnestness in the 
playhouse. Abundant evidence proves that — what with the throng 
of gromidlings in the yard, intent mainly on the fighting and the 
broader humour ; what with the gallants making their way through 
the tirehouse and lying or sitting on stools on the stage®, smoking 
the pipes which their pages filled for them, and intent on display- 
ing themselves leather than on listening to the play ; what with the 

^ For distinpt evidenoe of scene ehifting in' a niiivorai{y perfomatioe,;see Nichols : 
o/£'toy Ja/nes J, yol, I, p. 538. . : 

: On tMs subjgpt, see "Wallace, ai>. . . 
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women of the town and their admirers in the galleries ; what with 
here and there a Bobadill or Tucca ready to brawl at any moment 
* — ^the Elizabethan audience, whether in a public or in a private 
playhouse, was not the rapt body of enthusiasts which later times 
have been tempted to imagine it. It included, however, Walsing- 
hams and Southamptbns, refined and intellectual admirers of the 
drama, and their numbers must have exceeded those of the Sidneys 
who scoffed and of the Northbi'ookes who railed. It is impossible 
to reconstruct past acting ; but it is safe to conclude that the 
players whose duty it was to embody the creations of Shakespeare, 
Marlowe, Beaumont and Fletcher, to the satisfaction of the best 
intellects of the reigns of Elizabeth and James, with practically no 
scenic illusion to aid them, must have cultivated to a high degree 
the arts both of declamation and of expressing character. The 
improvement in the drama consequent on the coming of uni- 
versity wits probably called forth a correspondi7ig improvement 
in the actor’s art, and there is some evidence that a decline 
in acting IblloAved or accompanied the decline of the di-ama in 
the seventeenth century. That declamation was often attended 
by its besetting sin of rant is recorded in Hamlet’s advice to the 
players {Hamlet, act iii, sc. 2) as well as in various passages of other 
contemporary writers, which imply that the actors of the Fortune 
(in its later days), the Red Bull and the Cockpit were great offenders 
in this respect, and that the evil grew during the latter half of the 
period. The player’^ response, however : ‘ I hope we have reform’d 
that indifferently with us. Sir,’ coupled with the admonition of 
Hamlet, is pretty good evidence that, at the Globe, declamation 
was not allowed to degenerate. As to the quality of the character 
acting, the elegy on Richard Burbage shows how vivid this was at 
its best ; though, of course, it is impossible to tell how deeiffy, even 
under Shakespeare’s guidance, Burbage penetrated into the signi- 
ficance of the characters he played. The evidence of Flecknoe, 
yyho, m \m 81wrt Discoiirse of the English Stage (1664) pi-aises 
Burbage for a ‘delightful Proteus’ that maintained his character 
throughout, ‘even in the tyi'ing-house,’ must repi-eseut a tradition 
and an ideal rather than the statement of an eyemtness. That 
the female characters were all jfiayed in the playhouses by 
boys, youths, or young men, generally implies, to modern minds, 
incongiuHty and poor acting; but the popularity of boys’ 
companies goes to show that boys, when thoroughly trained, can 
do better than we give them credit .for today’. The spectacle, 

‘ Sgo Wftllaoe, op. cH. ohap«. ivand xs; and of. Ba,high, W., Shaiespeare {,19()7), 
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at any rate, must have been pleasanter than that of women 
playing male parts, and ‘squeaking Cleopatra’ may have boyed 
her greatness with better artistic eflect than some actresses have 
achieved. 

Much of the inequality in the plays of Shakespeare, as well 
as of their popularity during his lifetime, can be explained by the 
c5nsideration that he Avrote for a mixed audience, and succeeded 
in pleasing alk. The appeal of his plays to the best intellects of 
the time needs no showing. For the more intelligent of the 
common spectators, in Avhose lives the drama filled the place now 
occupied by the lending library, the press and, to some extent, the 
pulpit, there was not only the strong story but the expression of 
comment and criticism on many aspects of life and on facts of 
the varied world, some of them only remotely connected with 
the actual plot. For lovers of sport and action, there were ex- 
hibitions of swordplay, wrestling and so forth, which the drama 
had Avoven into its OAvn texture, besides battles, murders and 
other incidents which, as St Evremond noticed a century later, the 
English public liked to see on the stage. For all amateurs of 
Avit, there Avere exhibitions or contests in punning and jesting — 
another form of entertainment which the drama, to a great ex- 
tent, absorbed into itself^ — ranging from the keen Avordplay and 
literary parody to the gi’oss joke or hint for the groundlings. 
That Shakespeare Avould Avillingly have dispensed with the latter, 
we knoAV from the passage in Hamlet refeA'ed to above. The 
‘gag’ of the cloAvn must have been the more annoying because 
it was the common practice to conclude a performance, and some- 
times to interrupt it, Avith a ‘jig,’ performed by Tai'lton, Kemp, 
Annin, or some other ‘ fool ’ — an indispensable member of every 
company — answering to the ‘ laughable farce ’ which followed the 
tragedy until days Avithin the memory of living men. To the 
possible attractions of the playhouse must be added music, played 
both during and between the acts. That at Blackfriars Avas 
especially esteemed, as was, naturally, that of the children’s com- 
panies, and public theatres attempted to emulate their success 
in this matter. Where the ‘noise,’ or orchestra, sat is not certain ; 
it Avas not till after the Restoration that it was placed betAveen 
the stage and the audience, and, in the period under notice, it 
probably occupied in some playhouses the space marked orchestra 
in the drawing of the Swan, perhaps on both sides of the stage. 

* On this question, see Bridges, Ul,, in tlie: /Sitr6eyorc2-o«-i«on (Sf/wtopeare, yoI. x, 
and contrast Bradley, A. 0., in Oa,/or(i ii«iMrerp»'Poetr^; X)p. 361 £f. , ^ " 
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The occurrence of songs in plays is well known ; and we read that 
, in the country, at any rate, the music was more popular than the 
play itself. 

Another fact to be noticed is the intimate connection be- 
tAveen author and comijany. It was not only actor-authors, like 
Shakespeare and Nathan Field, Avho attached themselves to one 
company and wrote their plays for it during life or a term of 
years. The tradition that Hamlet was made Tat’ because Burbage 
was fat, and the still less trustworthy tradition that lag'o was 
written for a comedian, with opportunities introduced into the 
part for making the audience laugh, do not go so far to prove the 
effect of this practice on Shakespeare’s work as does the con- 
sideration that any sensible playAvright Avi-iting for a certain 
company will take care that the parts are adapted to its members. 
Authors often worked very fast, plays being Avritten sometimes 
in the short space of a fortnight ; and they looked for very little 
reAvard. The Admiral’s company seems to have oi-dered and 
produced more neAV plays than the Chamberlain’s and King’s com- 
pany Avhose plays, possibly, could bear more frequent repetition; 
and they only paid sums varying from £5 to T8 for a play until 
1602, though as much as £25 seems to have been obtainable later 
in the period under notice. The author seems to have received a 
fee for altering his play for production at court ; but, though the 
company received a regular fee of £(5. 13s. id., Avith a present of 
£3. 6s. 8(?. for each play performed at court in London, and double 
those sums Avheu the performance entailed a journey to Hampton 
court or Windsor, the author cannot be proved to have had a share 
of this reAvard. He Avas present, iio doubt, Avheu the company 
assembled at an inn to read and consider his iieAv play over re- 
freshments paid for by the company, and he had a right to free 
admission to the playhouse — a privilege which Ben Jonson used 
to abuse by sitting in the gallery and making Avry faces at the 
actors’ delivery of his lines. The author received a fee for altering 
his play for a revival, 6s. for a prologue and epilogue and, some- 
times, a bonus at the first performance ; and there is good evidence 
that, in certain cases, if not regularly, the author had a ‘ benefit,’ as 
later times Avould haA^e phrased it, on the secozid or thii'd day of 
performance. If his play Avas published, ho could gain 40s. by 
dedicating it to a patron. 

1 So Floay, Stai/e, p. 117, says that he has ‘^nofc been able to ti'aoe.,.moi'e chau 
fouriww plays produced by them [the .Chamberlaiu’s company] in any one year.’ 
Qrau, Iliai'j/, vol. n, p. 112, n. 1; suggests that the prosoi'vation of Honslowe’a 

and the loss o£ the King’s oompahy’s papers paay partly acapunt for^e disproportion. 
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The play was bought by the company, though there are scattered 
cases in which individual persons exercised the rights of ownership ; 
the manuscripts formed part of the stock owned in shares by the 
company, who could sell the play, if they wished, to another 
company, but, naturally, disliked printing it, lest a rival company 
should produce it unlawfully. For the same reason, the author 
was not encouraged to print his play ; the company purchased the 
copyright, and it was considered sharp practice for the author to 
sell it also to a bookseller. Many plays crept into print in a 
mangled form through some surreptitious sale by a member of 
the company, or through stenographers, who attended the play- 
house to take down what they could of a successful play. 

The bulk of the profits on a play went, not to the author or 
authors, but to the company. Finance was mainly conducted 
on the share system. One share or more might be purchased, 
or might be allotted instead of salary ; and, in the second 
half of the period, shares were clearly regarded as. property 
that could be sold or devised by will. The proceeds of each 
performance, after certain deductions had been made, were divided 
among the members of the company according to their holdings 
of shares. In the case of Henslowe’s company, at the Hope, those 
deductions, at one time, in 1614, included the money received for 
admission to the galleries and through the tiringhouse, half of the 
sum going to Henslowe and Meade as owners ,of the theatre, and 
the other half to Henslowe on account of advances made by him 
for the stock of costumes, which was also the company’s property. 
Henslowe has been generally accused of harshness and injustice in 
his dealings with the companies under his control. Pawnbroker 
and moneylender, he acted, doubtless, to some extent, on the 
principle put into his mouth by his players in their Articles of 
Grievance and Oppression of 1615: ‘should these fellowes Come 
out of my debt, I should have noe rule with them.’ Excessive 
value placed upon clothes and other property which he pur- 
chased for them, bonds for repayment and the not infrequent 
‘breaking,’ or disbanding, of companies which protested, kept 
his aictors in a state of subjection. The case may have been 
different with the Chamberlain’s and King’s company; but we 
are ignorant of its internal arrangements during nearly the whole 
period. The recent: discovery^ of documents setting forth the 
company’s financial an’angements during the years 1698 to 1615 
' Made by Waftaoe, 0. W., and oofiimumcatea by him to arid 4 Octo- 
ber 1909, p. 9. : This discovery, With tothers ;reb0niUy ipade by the same investigator, 
will ba^ealt with 041 length in Shakeipih- f Thefiibe .mid theBlaokfriars, a work now 
being prepared hy.iiim for puVioatioh. y 

i'".;-"':,/ ■ 18—2 
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is entitled to rank among the most important contributions to what 
* is known in this field. In 1599, a lease of the site of the Globe 
was granted for 31 years, one half of the interest in the property 
to the brothers Burbage, who paid one half the whole annual rent 
of £14. 10s. Otl, the ether half to Shakespeare, Heminge, Phillipps, 
Pope and Kemp, who paid the otlier half of the rent in equal 
shares, i.e. £1. 9s. Od. each. In 1610, Shakespeare and the four 
other holders of tenths admitted Condell to an interest, their 
shares thus becoming twelfths ; and, in 1612, these twelfths were 
further divided into fourteenths by the admission of William 
Osteler. This arrangement lasted till 1630, each share, it appeai-s, 
being assigned on the death of its owner to the Burbages or the 
survivor of them, to be reassigned to some new actor. In the 
Blackfriars, Richard Burbage held one seventh share, leaving one 
seventh each to Shakespeare, Heminge, Cuthbert Burbage, Condell, 
Slye and Thomas Evans, each of the seven paying an annual rental 
of £5. 14^ 4d . — a total of £40. Os. 4d. This arrangement also lasted 
till 1630. In the documents in the suit brought by Thomasin 
Osteler against her father Heminge, the purchase value of one 
seventh of the Blackfriars is estimated at £300, and the pur- 
chase value of one-fourteenth of the Globe at the same sum ; and 
a year’s profits 011 each are estimated — no doubt somewhat in 
excess, for purposes of the suit — at £300. In return for this, each 
actor-sharer not only paid his share of the cost of building and 
keeping up the playhouse and of the incidental expenses — ward- .. 
robe, servants and so forth — but gave his services as actor ; and 
the later passing of the shares by sale or demise into the hands of 
persons other than actors led to dispute and litigation. The almost 
equally important discovery by Halliwell-Phillipps of papers con- 
cerning a dispute of this nature among sharers in the Globe and 
Blackfriars playhouses in 1636 had thrown a light on the later 
finances of those houses. The company was then divided into three 
classes : housekeepers, sharers and hired men and boys. The 
housekeepers’ shares in the Globe were sixteen in number, and, 
at the date of the dispute, they were held as follows : three 
and a half by Cuthbert Burbage, son of James and brother of 
Richard, three and a half by the widow of Richard Burbage, now 
Mrs Robinson, two by the widow of Henry Condell, three by the 
actor J3hri Shankes and two each by the actors Taylor and Lowiii. 
There were thus, among the housekeepers, three actors holding 
seven sliarcs, all of which they had purchased, and the remaining 
nine shares wore owned by ‘neither actors, nor his Majesties 
servants,’ but the heirs or legatees of actors. The Blacldriars was 
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divided into eight shares, three being in the hands of Cuthbert 
Burbage and the widows of Richard Burbage and Condell, the 
remaining five in the hands of Shankes, who held two, and Taylor, 
Lowin and Underwood (another actor), who had one each. The 
housekeepers had to pay the rent of the two houses (which they 
put down at £100 yearly, while their opponents reckon it as £06, 
less a sum of between £20 and £30 for a sub-let portion of the 
premises), and to keep them in repair ; they received one half of 
all the money taken except at the outer doors, that is to say, half 
of all the fees for galleries, ‘rooms’ and admission through the 
tirehouse, for which a fee was charged, and for stools on the stage, 
which had to be hired. The shareholders, ix. actors who were not 
housekeepers, had, in eai'lier years, received money taken at the 
outer doors only; by 1635, they divide exactly with the house- 
keepers the fees for galleries, and so forth, and have to deduct out 
of their earnings about £3 a day for wages to hired men and boys, 
music, lights and the like, and also sums spent for costumes and 
for purchase of plays. Considerable though their profits seem 
to have been, certain shareholders felt that too much money went 
into the hands of the housekeepers and that the existing dis- 
tribution among the actor-housekeepers w'as unfair, and their 
petition to the lord chamberlain for a compulsory sale to them- 
selves of certain shares was, appai-ently, granted. 

The price of shares, doubtless, varied with the company, the 
circumstances and the date. In 1593, Francis Heuslowe appears 
to have paid only £15 for a share in the Queen’s company on the 
eve of a provincial tour, and, two years latei’, the same actor paid 
£9 for a half share in another company. The values of shares in 
the Globe and the Blackfriars in 1615 have been mentioned above. 
In 1633, Shankes paid £350 for one housekeepers’ share in the 
Blackfriars for a term of five years, and two houselceepers’ shares 
in the Globe for a term of one year. The pleadings in the dispute 
referred to state that actors who were not housekeepers received 
£180 each in the year 1634, while the housekeepers' shares 
appear to have brought in something over £100 each share. A 
writer in 1643 speaks of housekeepers sharing as much as 30s. 
a ijerformance. The sums are not surprising when we remember 
that, to the price of admission (which varied between one penny 
at a public playhouse to six at a private) paid to the single 
‘ gatherer’ at the entrance dooiy were added the extra fees, amount- 
ing sometimes to 2s. 6di., defna.nded by the extra ‘ gatherers ’ within, 
for .the use of the various parts of the galleiies) Hired 
were engage^Tby contract .either by /the company or the manager, 
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and received a weekly salai’y, vai-ying from 6s. to 8s. Boys were 
bought as apprentices by indnddual players, for sums varying 
from £2 to something like £15, their masters, presumably, also 
maintaining them ,■ and, in some cases, boys appear to have been 
bought and maintained by the company. Strict regulations were 
made for the behaviour of all members of the company, share- 
holders and hired men alike, and fines were exacted for lateness, 
dreinketmess, absence from rehearsal and other oflences. 

A man who was at once a sliaring actor and a playwright, like 
Shakespeare, clearly had it in his power to make fairly large sums 
of money ^ ; and Alleyn, who had other sources of income, was in 
an even more fortunate position. No surprise need be felt at 
Shakespeare’s purchase of New Place, nor at Alleyn’s heavy outlay 
on property at Dulwich and his renowned benevolence. The 
fortunate and respectable actor — even though he held no office 
under the crown like Alleyn’s — was received into good society 
and was Ijefriended and admired by the best intellects of his 
time ; he lived a comfortable and secure existence, and, per- 
haps, indulged in the purchase of a coat of arms. Henry Condell 
was a sidesman of the parish of St Mary’s, Aldermanbury, in 
1606 ; his respectability is unimpeachable. But the besetting sins 
of the player — luxury, extravagance and intemperate living — for 
which Hazlitt found . generous excuses in later years, seem to 
have existed then as ever. We read much of the player’s love 
of fine clothes and display. And there can be no doubt that the . 
frequent interruptions caused by the plague, the deterrent action 
of such managers as Henslowe and the notorious uncertainty of 
theatrical affairs, resulted in much j)overty and distress among 
lesser actors and lesser companies. Those on tour, especially, 
suffered hardships, being forced to pawn their wardrobe, to ‘pad 
the hoof’ instead of riding from tonm to town and to beg, instead 
of play, for their keep. The exti’emes of the profession were as 
far apart then as now ; but the age of Elizabeth and James un- 
doubtedly raised it as a whole into respect as well as popularity ; 
and the outspoken envy of those — by no means all of puritanical 
bcni, — who railed at the pride and display of actors was the natural 
result of the advance which the period witnessed. During the 
reign of Charles, the greater prevalence of the plague, the shadow 
of corning troubles and the deterioration of the drama itself caused 
something of a decline, and the rebellion brought all to a clo.so. 

1 Wallace, «.a., oaloulates Sliakespearo’B yearly profits from the Globe as never 
: exceeding, £300, and a similar amount irom the Blackfrinrs. 



CHAPTER XI 


THE CHILDREN- OF THE CHAPEL ROYAL 
AND THEIR MASTERS 

The Chapel Royal and its relations to the history of drama 
in England form an extremely puzzling and interesting subject 
of enquiry. The origin of the chapel is lost in unrecorded 
antiquity, the date of its earliest histrionic efforts is uncertain 
and the records of its later activity are woefully incomplete. Bnt 
it entered the histrionic field early ; it Avas, if we may trust the 
extant records, a pioneer in the production of some important 
kinds of plays ; some of its authors seem to have set fashions 
in dramatic composition; and Shakespeare himself honoured its 
rivalry with one of the fcAV clear notices of things contempoi'ary 
that we have from his pen. 

Of the membership and organisation of the chapel in the 
earliest times, we have not any systematic account ; but, under 
EdAvard IV, according to Liber Niger Domws Regis, it consisted 
of a dean, tAventy-four chaplains, two yeomen, eight children, 
a master of song and a master of the grammar school. Later, 
a sub-dean aa^s added, the number of boys Avas increased to 
tAvelve, and there Avei’e various increases in the number of chaplains, 
or gentlemen of the chapel, to say nothing of the long list of 
probationers awaiting vacancies among the gentlemen ; but these 
changes affected the size and not the functions of the institution. 
It has always been an organisation primarily for the celebration 
of divine service in the royal household, and its functions in its 
earliest years, as during the last three centuries, were, perhaps, 
limited strictly to this primary purpose. 

But under the Tudor sovereigns, if not earlier, notabfe unofiicifd 
additions wei’e made to its functions. Both the gentlemen and 
the children took part, frequently if not regularljfj in the pageants, 
masques and plays prqdnced at Ghristmas and bn other festal 
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occasions. During the reigns of Heni'y VII and Henry VIII, the 
p gentlemen seem to have figured in pageants and plays nearly as 
often as the children; but their histrionic career seems to have 
ceased early, perhaps because even then such frivolous perform- 
ances seemed inappi-opriate to gentlemen ‘endowed,' as Liber 
Niger specifies, ‘with virtues morolle and specikative, as of the 
musicke, shewinge in descante, eloquent in readinge, sufiytyente 
in organes playinge.’ It is very probable, indeed, tliat the histrionic 
activity of the gentlemen began with morality plays and pageants 
pi'esenting moral allegories, and ceased soon after the drama and 
other amusements of the court took a more secular turn. The 
histrionic career of the children — possibly because they were 
children — continued longer. In 1569, to be sure, they were 
attacked in a pamphlet entitled The Children of the Chapel Stript 
and Whip>t : 

Even in her majesties ehappel do these pretty upstart youthes profane the 
Lord.es Day hy the lascivious writhing of their tender limbs, and gorgeous 
decking of their apparell, in feigning bawdie fables gathered from the 
idolatrous heathen poets; 

but it was not until the following century that the children ceased 
to act. It is with the children, therefore, rather than the gentlemen, 
that we are here concerned. 

The earliest record relating to the children and their master^ 
that has been found is the commission (12 July 1440) 

to the Mug’s clerk. Master John Croucher, dean of the Chapel within the 
king’s household, to take throughout England such and so many boys as ho or 
his deputies shall see to be lit and able to servo G od and the King in the said 
Boyal Chapel. 

We have here no mention of anyone specially delegated for the 
training and supervision of the boys, and it is possible, though 

’ In his introduotion to T^ie Old Cheque Book of the Chapel Boyal, Eiiabaulfc 
says : ‘ The earliest facts on record relating to the “ King’s Chapel ” are contained in 
the Liber Niger Dovius Begu, a manuscript of the time of Edward IV ’ ; aud this 
statement has been taken by later writers to mean that wo have no earlier notice of 
the organisation. There exists, however, in the Patent Koile, a long series of earlier 
notices, beginning with the mention of “Thomas de Lyntou, Dean of the Chapel of the 
King’s Household,’ 20 August 1380. Among the most important of these are: the 
notice of John Boor as dean in 1389; the noquittanoe (10 March 140.3) ‘to Eiohard 
Kyngeston, late dean of the King’s Chapel within tho household, who received divers 
jewels, vestmtos, ..., for the same from John Boor; late Dean of the Chapel of 
Iliohard .II by indenture, and has deliyered. them, to lliohard Prontja, now dean . . , ’ ; 
various, Heenoes to Prentys in 1400 . and 1412 j ai);d the commission, 20 November 
1438, to distribute among the clerks who had been in tho chapel of Henry V the sum 
of ;£200, bequeathed to them in hie will. ^ ^ 
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unlikely, that there was no such officer, and that there had been 
no children in the chapel choir before this time, or, at least, no* 
special official recognition of them. These suppositions, howcTer, 
may be thought to derive a certain support fi’om the next two 
entries : 4 November 1444, a 

%rant to John Plummer, ono of the clerks of the King’s Chapel, for the 
exhibition of eight boys of the Chapel and for his reward, of 40 marks yearly, 
from Michaelmas last, so long as he have the keeping of the said boys or 
others in their place, from the nlnage of woollen cloth for sale and from a 
moiety of the forfeiture thereof in the town and suburbs of Bristol ; 

24 February 1445, a 

grant, during good behaviour, to the king’s serjeant John Plummer, one of 
the clerks of the Chapel, for his daily labours in the teaching and rule of the 
king’s boys of the Chapel, of the said teaching, rule and governance. 

Tins grant was surrendered 30 May 1446 for another of the same 
tenor. In any event, the first master of the children was not, 
as is commonly supposed, Henry Abyndon, for he was certainly 
preceded by John Plummer. 

From 1466, the series of masters can be made out with tolerable 
completeness and certainty. On 2 July 1466, there was a 

grant to the king’s servitor Henry Abyndon of 40 marks yearly from Michael- 
mas last from (he issues of the county of Wilts for the provision of clothing 
and other necessary apparel of the hoys of the Chapel of the Icing’s household 
and for their instruction and governance, so long tjs he shall have the said 
provision, instruction and governance ; 

and this grant was renewed 14 February 1471. It is not yet 
ascertained when Henry Abyndon (or Abingdon) ceased to be 
master; but, on 6 February 1479, a 

grant was made to Gilbert Banaster of 40 marks yearly fi-om the petty custom 
in the port of London and ports and places adjacent for the maintenance, 
instruction and governance of the boys of the Chapel of the household from 
Michaelmas last, on which day ho imdcrtook these, so long as he shall have 
the same. 

When Banaster’s successor was appointed does not appear ; but 
this successor was almost certainly not William Cornish, as is 
commonly supposed. Cornish, as we shall see, was the successor 
of William Newarkb Newark was granted a corrody from the 
priory of St Mary, Thetford, at some date prior to 23 ‘November 

1 It is, of course, very unlikely that Cornish preceded Newark, was replaced by 
hitn and then succeeded him. That Ooraish was master in .1493 seems to be one of 
Collier’s unjustified inferences. . 
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1480; nevertheless, in the document of this date he is not called 
.master of the children but ‘one of the gentlemen of the King’s 
Chapel,’ and in the grant (6 April 1486) of a yearly rent of £20 from 
the king’s manor of Bletchingley, county Surrey, he is spoken of 
only as ‘ the King’s servant.’ It is, howevei’, clear that he was the 
predecessor of Cornish as master of the children. On 23 May 1509^ 
he viras appointed ‘ gentleman of the Chapel in the royal household 
and master of the boys of the Chapel, during pleasure.’ As this 
was scarcely more than a month after the king’s accession, and as 
he was already a gentleman of the chapel in 1480, the appoint- 
ment, doubtless, was only a renewal of one made in the pre- 
ceding reign. On 12 November 1609, he is mentioned as lately 
deceased; but tlie appointment of his successor seems, for some 
reason, to have been delayed for several years, for among the ‘Fees 
and Annuities Paid by the King in 1516' occurs a record of 
£26. 13s. 4t?. to ‘W. Gornyshe, Master of the Children of the 
Chapel, Yics W. Newark, during pleasure,’ and it seems improbable 
that Newark would have been mentioned if any master had come 
between him and Cornish, or if Cornish had held the appointment 
since Newark’s death^. Cornish is mentioned as late deceased on 
7 November 1 524, and he seems to have been succeeded, though 
not immediately, by William Crane, who had long been one of the 
gentlemen of the chapel. Crane’s appointment as master of the 
children is dated 12 May 1526. His immediate successor was 
Richard Bower. The official appointment was made 31 October 
1545, but it was to date from 30 June 1545, ‘since which time he 
has by the king’s command exercised the office.’ Whether Crane 
was then dead or not, is not certain. In the ‘Augmentations,’ 
a William Crane, apparently the person here in question, is 
recorded as receiving his annuity on 8 May and 16 October 1545, 
and there is a later record of payment of an annuity out of St Ed- 
mondesburye to a William Crane in 1546. It seems, however, prob- 
able that there were two William Cranes, whose names appear in the 
I’ecords of these years, as there seems also to have been a Richard 
Bowyer (aZms Styrley, or Strylly, or Strelley) who has sometimes 
been confused with Richard Bower, gentleman of the chapel and 
muster of the children. According to the entry in Tim Old Cheque 
Booh of the Ohnpel Royal, Bower died 26 July 1663; but Stow 

J Of Clement Adams, who is said (Saljees Bake, p. Ixxvi) to have been master of 
the ohiidi'sn in ,1616, no such record can be found, John Melyouek and Philip Van 
.Wilder, are also sometimes given as masters, in 1484 and 1560 respeotivaly ; but they 
wore merely commissioned to take up singers for the elmpel. ‘ ^ , 
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gives 1661 as the year, and this seems supported by the fact that, 
on 4 December 1561, a commission to take up children for th§ 
chapel was issued to Eichard Edwards, who is expressly called 
master of the children. Edwards, perhaps the most famous of the 
masters, did not long enjoy his office, as he died 31 October 1566. 
,He was succeeded by William Hunnis (erroneously called Thomas 
and John in contemporary documents), who served until his death, 
6 June 1597. With Nathaniel Giles, who was appointed master 
three days later, our intere.st in the masters of the children ceases, 
for he was the last under whom the boys were permitted to act. 
Not only did the boys who acted cease, at the accession of James, 
to be called children of the chapel and become children of the 
queen’s revels ; but, when in 1626, Giles was commissioned to take 
up boys for the king’s chapel, it was expressly provided 

that none of the said Choristers or Children of the Chappell, soe to be taken 
by force of this commission, shal be nsed or implo'yed as Comedians, or Stage 
Players, . . . for that it is not fitt or desent that such as should sing the praises 
of God Almighty should be trained or imployed in such laseiTious and 
prophane exorcises. 

The importance of the children of the chapel in dramatic 
history is due, in part, to their histrionic success and, in part, to the 
success of some of their masters, and other authors who wrote for 
them, in dramatic composition. Of the work of the earlier masters, 
we, of course, know very little. Gilbert Banaster is commonly 
'credited with dramatic composition on the basis of Warton’s 
remark that he ‘ wrote in English verse the Miracle of saint 
Thomas, in the year 1467’; but a miracle is not necessarily a 
miracle-play. William Cornish seems, however, from the entries 
in the ‘ Household Book of Henry VIII,’ to have composed some 
of the jjlays produced by the boys under his direction. If the 
‘ story of Troylpus and Pandoi-,’ performed by him and the children 
before the king at Eltham, Christmas 1515, was written by him, he 
may be regarded as the earliest known drarnatiser of romantic 
fiction. Ward suggests that this may have been merely a pageant; 
but there is no evidence that it was customary to use similar 
stories as the subjects of pageants, though, undoubtedly, as the 
list of costumes and the number of actors— fifteen— -indicate, this 
play was highly spectacular. But pageants usually bore such 
titles as 'the Golldyn Arber in the Arche yerd o^' Plesyer ’ 
(13 February 1511), 'Dangerus Fortreesi (9 March 1611), or 'the 
Favyllyon un [on] the Plas Parlosl (6 January 1515), and the 
'accounts’ usually contain elaborate descriptions of the pageant 
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features. Moreover, it should be remembered that, not long after 
this, plays on similar subjects were not uncommon, though, unfor- 
tunately, only one of them has been preserved to us. It seems, 
therefore, only fair to ascribe more importance to this record than 
has usually been done, -and to regard Cornish as a pioneer in the 
production, if not in the composition, of romantic drama. The„ 
interlude called ‘the triumpe of Love and Bewte,’ ‘wryten and 
presentyd by Mayster Cornyshe and oothers of the Chappell . . . 
and the chyldern of the sayd Chapell,’ Christmas 1514, M'as of a 
more conventional character, and can hardly have been more than 
an allegorical pageant, with words and music. It should, perhaps, 
be mentioned that Cornish had the devising of the pageants on 
Sunday night at the Field of the Cloth of Gold. 

Whether William Crane was an author is unknown. He was 
certainly a man of much business; in 1523, letters of protection 
were granted him as gentleman of the Icing’s household, alias 
gentleman of the chapel, alias comptroller of the petty custom of 
the port of London, alias, of London, draper ; and, at various times, 
he was granted permission to import woad and wine and to export 
double beer, and he was appointed to furnish five of tlie king’s 
ships. He seems to have been a favourite of the Icing, and received 
many grants in addition to his salary and alIowaucc;s. 

Richard Bower’s claim to rank as a dramatic author depends, 
so far as we know, upon his identification with the ‘R. B.’ who 
wrote Apim and Virginia^. This, though by no means certain,' 
seems highly probable. We have no earlier copy of the play than 
that printed in 1676 ; but it was entered in the Stationers’ register 
in 1667/8, and seems, from the allusion to the sweating sickness, 
to have been written not later than 1651, the last year, according to 
Creighton, of the occurrence of this epidemic in England. Whether 
written by Bower or not, the play obviously belongs to a group of 
plays which show certain similarities in motives and technique. 
The group includes, besides this play, IMwards’s Damon and 
Pithias (and, probably, also liis lo.st Palamon and Areyte), Ful- 
well’s Lika vnl to like, Pikeryng’s Norestes, WapuH's 27ie Tyde 
tarye.tli no Man, Preston’s Gamhises, the anonymous Gammon 
Conditions, and Syr Clyomovb and Syr Olatnydes and, perhaps, 
some others. One has only to road these plays in succession to be 
struck with tlieir mutual resemblances. Most notable, perhaps, ai’e 
the large amount of attention given in them to ‘stage birsiness’ and 
the provision of action; the use, in several of them, of unrelated 
* As to this play,- of, ante, Yol» v,:Ohap. iv, pp. 68-^68. 
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comic scenes for the same purpose; the similarity of the rustic 
characters which appear in most of them; the use, in most of 
them, of a Vice who ‘plays with both hands,’ inciting to evil or 
folly and then aiding in its punishment; the curious warnings to 
the audience to beware of ‘Cosin Cutpurse’; and the no less 
curious allusions to the ‘trump of fame.’ These characteristics 
are less marked in the woi-k of Edwards than in the other plays; 
but this may be due to his greater independence and originality. 
The group would seem to have originated with Apius and Virginia. 
If this be the case, we may attribute the existence of the group 
to the prestige of the children of the chapel and their masters. 

In regard to one of these plays, a word may be permitted, 
although it does not strictly belong to this chapter. We 
know from the title-page of Cambises^, that it vvas written by 
Thomas Preston, and it is universally assumed that this was the 
Thomas Preston who gained the favour 9 f Elizabeth on her visit 
to Cambridge in 1664. Commentators on A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream have not only recognised that Shakespeare ridiculed this 
play, but have also seen in the lamentations of Flute over Bottom’s 
loss of sixpence a day for life an allusion to the pension given by 
the queen to Preston on her memorable visit. The fact need not 
be insisted upon that sixpence a day is a different thing from the 
£20 a year gi'anted to Preston but it seems not amiss to point 
out that Preston’s two Latin orations were the prime basis of the 
queen’s pension and choice of him as her'*scholar. Nor does it 
seem very probable that the distinguished scholar, who was fellow 
of King’s college in 1656, B.A. in 1567, M.A. in 1561 (and incor- 
porated M.A. at Oxford in 1566) and proctor of his college in 1565, 
who was directed by the authorities in 1572 to study civil laAv and, 
four years later, to proceed to the degree of LL.D. and who 
became master of Trinity hall in 1584, should have published, in 
1569 and 1570, Gambises and the two ballads entitled : 

A geleflower gentle or swete mary guide 
Where in the frutes of teramiye yon may beholde 

and 

A Lamentation from Eome how the Pope doth bewayle 
The BebeUes in England cannot prevayle. 

Surely the Preston of Cambridge would not have published these 
things ; or, if he had, neither he nor his publishers ivould have 
lailed to print his academic titles. 

^ As to OaTOifer*, see vol. y, chap. IV, pp, 6,3-r65. , : 

® It is, perhaps, more to the point to observe that 6c?. a day was, exactly the wagea of 
the yeoman of the queen’s revels, while themeater ieoeived only :ilO a year. 
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So inncli is known of Richard Edwards and William Ilunnis 
|hat only the briefest notice of them can be given in the space 
available hereb It may suffice to say that Edwards was a university 
man (as Richard Bower may also have been) and Huunis obtained, 
in some way, the equiv^ilent of a university training. Both were 
celebrated by contemporary writers as authors of dramatic and 
of non-dramatic works, the fame of Edwards lasting till 1598 , 
though his death occurred in 1566 . Non-dramatic writings from 
the pens of both have been preserved ; of their dramatic com- 
positions, we have only Edwai'ds’s Dammi and Pithias, though 
chance has preserved for us a very detailed account of his other 
known play, Palamon and Arcyte, produced at Oxford in 1666 ^. 
Mrs Stopes has suggested that Hunnis was the author of the 
Tragedie of the King of Scots, produced by the children in 1567 , 
the first recorded performance after his succession to the master- 
ship, and of several other’s of the plays ijroduced under his super- 
vision. An\ong these were Narcissus, 1571 , the History of 
Loyaltic and Beiotie, 1579 , the History of Alucius, 1579 , and 
a satirical Coniedie or Morrall dsvised on A game of the Gardes, 
1682 . Probable as the suggestion is, we have no means of veri- 
fying it. But the accounts of Edwards’s Palammi mid. Hunnis’s 
Narcissus indicate that, as stage managers, they carried on the 
traditions of the group of plays discussed above. The two passages 
are so interesting in themselves and so important in their bearing 
upon the history of the stage that they may be quoted briefly : 

In tlio said piay [_Pcdamon and Arc'!/te\ was acted a ei-y of hovinda iu tho 
Quadrant, upon the train of a fox in the Imutiiig of Theseus, with wiiicli the 
yonns’ scholars, who stood in the windows, were so nuieh taken (supposing- it 
was real), tliat they criod out, ‘Now, now! — tiiore, thoro! — he’s caught, he’s 
caught!’ All which the Queen merrily beholding, .said, ‘0, excellent! these 
l)oys, in very troth, are ready to leap out of the windows, to follow the hounds.’ 
This part, it seems, being repeated before certain courtierB, in the lodgings of 
Mr Bobort Marbeok, one of the Oanon.s of Ohrist Church, by tbo players in 
their gow-ns (for they were all Scholars that acted) hefore the Queen came to 
Oxfordj was by them so well liked, that they said it far surpassed Damon and 
than which they thought nothing could be better. LikoAvise some 
said, that if the author did any more befoi’e his death, ho iroidd run mad : but 
tliis comedy was the last he made; for ho died a few months after. In the 
aetiug of the said play, there was a good part performed by the lady Amelia, 
who; for gathering her flowers prettily in, a garden then ropresontod, and 
singing sweetly in the time of March, received eight angels for a gracious 

^ Good accounts of Edwards have 16ng been nooessibls, and Mrs 0. 0. Stopss haa 
publialied two notable articlea on Hunnis.; (See bibliography.) 

^ As io Damon and Pithias, of. awte, vol, v, .dhap, iVj, aad, as to this play and PuZaynoft 
and Aveyie, ohap, xii of thepreaont volutae. .The nniversity drama AarcfssKsniBntionod 
■ itt the same chapter is, of oourse, a differeht play from that menfioiiod in the text. : 
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reward by her Majesty’s command. By whom that part was acted I loiow 
not, unless by Peter Carew, the pretty boy before mentioned. 

A scene in Narcissus may have been suggested by this play, 
as the History of Loyaltie and Bewtie may, possibly, have been 
suggested by Cornish’s Triumpe of Love and Bewte, of 161.5. 
The revels accounts for 1571 — 2 contain the following : 

John Tryce for mony to him due for Leashes, & Doghookes, with staves, & 
other necessaries : by Mm proiyded for the hunters that made the crye after 
the fox (let loose in the Ooorte) with thcier howndes, homes, and hallowing, 
in the playe of narcisses. which crye was made, of purpose even as the 
woordes then in utteraimce, & the parte then played, did Bequior. . . . John 
Izarde for mony to him due for his device in counterfeting' Thunder & 
Lightning in the playe of Naroisses. 

For reasons which will soon appear, it seems improbable that 
Nathaniel Giles, the last of the masters with whom we are 
concerned, composed any plays for production by the children. 
But the repertoire of the boys was probQ.bly not confined, even 
in the early years of their histrionic career, to the plays written 
by their masters. Unfortunately, the early records are too scanty 
and too indefinite to permit of very positive statements on this 
point. As early, howevei’, as 1584, two of the most distinguished 
authors of the time had written for them. John Lyly’s Campaspe 
and Saplio and Phao were played before the queen by the children 
of the chapel in conjunction with the children of Paul’s before 
this date, and another play by the same author. Lords Meta- 
Viorphosis, originally written for the children of Paul’s, was trans- 
ferred to the chapel boys at some date before its imblication in 
1601. One of the most interesting of the plays of George Peele, 
and, in the opinion of some critics, his best play. The Araygnement 
of Paris, also bears upon the title-page of the first edition (1684) the 
statement that it had been ‘ presented before the Queenes Majestie 
by the Children of her Chappell.’ Fleay, indeed, assigns the pre- 
sentation of it to 6 February 1581, and the same writer gives 1581 
as the date for Qamipaspe and 1682 as the date for Sapho and 
Phao. These dates seem probable ; but we are not here concerned 
with their accuracy, as the essential fact is that both Lyly and 
Peele wrote for the children of the chapel. That Greene wrote 
anything for them is unlikely, but the Tragedie of Lido Qimne 
of Carthage, by Mai’lowe and Nashe, is stated on the title-page to 
have been played by them, and it is highly probable that it was 
they who played Pleasant Oomedie, caMed Suyimers tast 

will and Testament at CTOydon in September 1692. The play 
alluded to here as having been presented by the same company 
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in the preceding summer was, according to one of Fleaj’s con- 
jectures, Marlowe and IsTaslie’a Dido-, according to another, the 
anonymous Warres of Cyrus, published in 1600 ; we have no 
ineaiiB of knowing whether it was either. 

To one unfamiliai; with the stage history of the time these 
records might seem inadequate evidence for the brilliant and 
influential histrionic career ascribed to the children of the chapel! 
But those who know how scanty the records are will recognise 
that no other company in these early years presents greater claims 
to having exercised a real leadership in the drama. The children 
of Paul’s were, indeed, at one time served by Lyly as dramatist^; 
but he began with the children of the chapel, who seem, in fact, 
to have been pioneers in many important features of both dramatic 
and histrionic development. That there were other companies 
of boys — notably those of Paul’s and those of Windsor, those of 
Westminster school and those of Merchant Taylors’ — ^and that 
many companies of men players performed at court and in public, 
does not detract from their primacy in these early years. 

The opinion expressed above that Nathaniel Giles, who, as will 
be seen, became master in 1597, wrote nothing for the chapel boys 
is a mere conjecture, but is supported by two facts: first, that 
not long after he became master he seems to have allowed other 
men to use his commission to procure boys for the chapel to 
pi-ovidc a company of professional child actors; and that, from 
this time onward, thS actual choir boys of the chapel do not seem 
to Ijave taken any part in the presentation of jilays at court or in 
public. Since the professional company was supplied with plays 
by professional diainatists, and the boys under the immediate 
pcj'sonal care of Giles did not produce plays, it is very improbable 
that he wrote any. 

On 9 June 1697, Nathaniel Giles, bachelor of music and master 
of the children of St George’s chapel, Windsor, became master of 
the children of the Chapel Royal, in succession to William Hunnis. 
By a privy seal of 3 July, he was authorised to feike up boys 
for the service of the chapel. No essentially new provision 
appears in this commission. Giles is authorised to take up ‘ suche 

1 That Lyly ever occupied thaoffloial position of vioa-master {i.e. assistant master) 
of Paul’s, seems a solemn infsronce from a jesting satire. Harvey says lie 'played 
the Vicomaistsr of Ponies and the Poplemastei' of the Theater.’ Was there, then, a 
Poolemaster of the Theater? That neither epithet need be taken aerionsly is indicated 
by the additional ‘ sometime the fiddleetioke of Oxford, now the very table of London,’ 
So far as we know, there was no anoh bfflofer as" vice-master of Paul’s. ‘Vico,’ in 
^ Vioemester,’ is,; doubtless, the oonaterpart of '3?ooie,’ in ‘Poolemasier.’ 
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and so many children as he or his sufficient Deputie shall thiiike 
raeete,’ and to provide ‘sufficient lodging for him and the sayd • 
Children, when they for our service shall remove to any place or 
places’ ; but the former clause is repeated from earlier commissions, 
and the latter would never have seemed anything more than a 
more explicit expression of a similar clause in previous com- 
missions but for the events which ensued. At some unknown 
date after the issue of this commission, James Robinson and Henry 
Evans joined with Giles in exploiting the commission. They took 
up more boys than were needed for the chapel choir, lodged them 
in Blaclcfriars and established a regular theatrical company of the 
childi-en of the chapel. 

The highest interest attaches to this professional company of 
boy actors, but it is at present impossible to determine exactly 
when their career began. The BlacldTriars property was purchased 
from Sir William More on 4 February 1506 by James Burbage, 
apparently because of its suitability for a playhouse. ImNovember 
of the same year, the inhabitants of Blackfriars petitioned the 
privy council against Burbage, declaring that he ‘ is now altering 
it and meaneth very shortly to convert and turne the same into 
a common playhouse.’ How efiective this petition was in hindering 
or delaying the projected playhouse we have no means of knowing^ 
Burbage died early in the following year, and the next unmis- 
takable evidence we have in regard to the Blackfriars playhouse 
i» that, on 2 September 1600, Richard Burbage, son of James, 
leased it for twenty-one years to one Henry Evans ; but it is 
certain that, before this date, it had been used as a playhouse by 
the children of the chapel, and that Evans was already interested 
in the company. In testimony given in a lawsuit in 1612, Richard 
Burbage says : 

true yt is that this defendant, consideringe with himaelfe that, except the said 
Evans could erect and keepe a coinpanye of Plnyinge hoyes and others to 
playe playos and interludes in the said Playhouse in such sort as before tyme 
had bene there used, eic,.\ 

and Evans speaks of the playhouse as ‘then or late in the tenure 
or occupaeiou of this defendant’ (i.e, Evans himself). It is com- 
monly held that the children of the chapel were playing there as 
early as the end of 1598, and this is probably true. 

The evidence wp have seems to indicate that Giles was only 

1 Tha ordar for the suppression, of the Blaekfriara plftyhonse, dated 21 January 
1619, states, however, that ' their honors then (i.e.’ih 1696) forbad the use of the said 

house for playos.’ 

■■ ■ . * • : ' 

ic. n VI. , <SH. Xi. 
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passively interested in the project, and that someone else — ^perhaps 
Henry Evans — first saw the gi'eat possibilities which lay in pro- 
curing, under the liberal terms of Giles’s commission, a company of 
boy actors and exploiting them in the private playhouse of the 
Blackfriars. Alter about a year and a half of experience, we may 
suppose, Evans decided to take a long lease of the property, and 
this was eflected on 2 September 1(500. It was not very long, 
however, before he got into trouble about taking uj) boys. On an 
ill-fated Saturday, 13 December 1600, James Robinson, acting as 
deputy for Giles and as agent for Evans, seined Thomas Clifton, 
a thh-teen-year-old boy, as he was on his way to school. Unfor- 
tunately, the boy’s father, Henry Clifton, esquire, of Toft Trees, 
Norfolk, not only secured the aid of Sir John Fortescue, one 
of the privy council, to have his son released, but, about a year 
later, brought the matter before the court of Star chamber. A 
decree was rendered censuring Evans for taking up gentlemen’s 
sons and rordering the severance of Ins connection with the 
company and playhouse. In anticipation, perhaps, of these pro- 
ceedings, Evans, in October 1601, transferred all his pz'operty to 
his son-in-law, Alexander Hawkins. After the decree was rendered, 
Evans, acting through Hawkins, further entered into an agreement 
with Edward Kir kham, William Rastall and Thomas Kendall, allowing 
them to share in the management and profits of the playhouse. This 
is not the place to recite the quarrels between these shareholders ; 
it may suffice to record that the success of the children was very 
great, that the profits of the undertaking are said to have been very 
large and that the company continued, with some vicissitudes, to 
act as the children of the chapel until, at the acce,ssion of James, 
they were re-named the children of the queen’s revels, and, finally, 
were replaced by the company of men to which Shakespeare 
belonged. 

During these years, this professional troupe of boys was 
served by some of the foremost dramatists of their time. 
Among the earliest was, dozibtless. Chapman, who, perhaps, joined 
them in 1598, when he left the employ of Henslowe. He appears 
to have Avvitten for them his May-Day, his Sir Gyles Gooseca]y}}e, 
his Gentleman Usher and the extant version of Al Fooles. Another 
even more notable writer for their stage was Ben Jonaon, from 
whom they received not only The Case is Altered, but, aho,OyntJdat s 
Revels, Roetaster and, perhaps, A Tak of a Tnh. There ia also 
some reason to belicA'e that some of Marstoh’s plays Avere written 
for them. Unfortunately, much of the stage history of tins time is 
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purely conjectural, but it seems practically certain that their vogue 
had become so great by 1601 — 2 as to draw ft-om Shakespeare the 
airily satirical lines in Hamlet concerning the ‘eyrie of children, 
little eyases, that cry out on the top of question and are most 
tyranically clapped for it.’ 

^ The names of some of these boy actors of this later period are 
known, some from Henry Clifton’s bill of complaint and some from 
the lists in Ben Jonson’s plays. One of them, Salathiel Pavy, as is 
well known, died early, and was celebrated by Jonson in a graceful, 
if somewhat ‘conceited,’ epitaph, lull of the highest praise for his 
abilities as an actor. Others became renowned as members of the 
king’s company in later years. 

As to the ages of the boys, it is difficult to speak with 
certainty. Young Clifton was thirteen years old when ‘taken 
up,’ and William Hunnis found it necessary, in earlier times (1583), 
‘to kepe bothe a man servant to attend upon them and lykewyse a 
woman servant to wash and kepe them cleane.’ In the. case of the 
boys of the choir, it was customary, from early times, for the sovereign 
to provide for their education at one of the universities so soon as 
their ‘breasts {i.e. voices) changed’ ; but, no doubt, Avhen their prin- 
cipal function was acting they were held longer as children of the 
chapel, and Philip Gawdy writes in 1601 : ‘ ’Tis sayde my Lady of 
Leoven hath marryed one of the playing boyes of the chappelh’ 

The success of the companies of choir boys in both early and 
later times was, doubtless, due, in no small degree, to the songs 
scattered through their plays and the instrumental music before 
the play began and between the acts. Other companies, of course, 
had incidental songs, but, apparently, not so many of them, and 
instrumental music seems not to have been given in the public 
theatres. That it was a prominent feature of the performances 
given by the boys, notwithstanding Clifton’s declaration that his 
son and other boys taken up by Robinson, Evans and Giles were 
‘ childeren noe way able or fitt for singing, nor by anie of the sayd 
confederates endevoured to be taught to sing,’ we know from pas- 
sages in several contemporary plays, as well as from the explicit 
statements of the duke of Stettin, who visited Blackfriars on 
18 September 1602. 

The special interest felt by queen Elizabeth in the chapel 
boys at Blackfriars may have been due, in part, at Ieast,"*tb their 
music. At any rate, there cannot be any doubt of her interest in 
them. According to a letter from Sir Dudley Oarleton to John 
Chambei’lain, she attended the play at Blackfriara on Tuesday, 

19— 
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29 December 1601. The duke of Stettin speaks, indeed, as if the 
^ queen had established the theatre and provided the rich costumes 
of the plays, but the evidence in the suit of Kirkham m Evans tt 
afo (1612) indicates that the managers, Evans, Kirkham and their 
fellows, bore all expenses and took all profits. Kirkham was, 
indeed, yeoman of the revels, and had charge of the costumes 
and properties provided for the revels at court, but, though he 
may have been able to borrow from the revels garments for the 
use of his company, he could not have bought them without special 
authorisation. There is no evidence that the queen had any 
active part in the establishment or maintenance of the children of 
Blackfriars, though, of course, the company could not have been 
established or maintained without her tacit consent. She was 
fond of the di-aina and of music. On 8 April 1600, the privy 
council addressed a letter to the Middlesex justices expressing 
the queen’s pleasure in the performances of Edward Alleyn and 
his company, and her desire that he should be allowed to erect the 
Fortune theatre. 

Hasty as this survey of the long and brilliant career of the 
children of the chapel has, necessarily, been, it can hardly fail to 
have suggested their very great importance in the history of the 
drama and the stage. They were pioneers in more than one 
interesting movement, they produced plays by some of the fore- 
most dramatists of ^heir time, they were prominent in the curious, 
not to say ludicrous, ‘ war of the theatres,’ and they were finally p 
put down because of the vigorous political satire spoken through 
their mouths. 
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UNIVERSITY PLAYS 
Tudor ai^d Early Stewart Periods 

It has been pointed out earlier in this work that, while the 
humanist movement at Oxford and Cambridge in the sixteenth 
century did not result in any important contributions to classical 
scholarship, it was remarkable for the production of a large 
number of Latin playsh In the previous Volume®, the rise of the 
renascence academic drama on the continent was brtefiy traced, 
and its influence on early Tudor comedy, especially school plays, 
illustrated. But, in England, school plays had a comparatively 
limited vogue. It was at the universities that the humanist drama, 
written and acted by scholars, found its real home. Originating 
in didactic tendencies, and encouraged, as has been shown, by the 
fi-amers of college statutes®, its aims, at first, wei’e educational rather 
than literaiy or recreative. But, amidst the medley of plastic in- 
fluences in English university life, it was inevitable that di-ama at 
Oxfoi’d and Cambridge should not remain purely academic, in the_ 
narrower pedagogic sense. The gradually increasing proportion of ' 
plays in the vernacular produced on college stages, the ceremonial ; 
visits of kings and queens and other royal personages to ‘ shows ’ 
at the two seats of learning, the attractions, for the scholar play- 
wrights and their audiences, of controversies, whether local and 
personal or of national significance — these were among the factors : 
which speedily enlarged the bounds of university drama, and j 
developed within it that variety of types which the following pages 
will attempt to sketch. But, to the last, it remained conscious, at 
least intermittently, of its distinctive origin and mission. Thqugh< 
influencing the popular stage, and being influenced by it in turn, i 
yet, in the main, it followed an independent and diverging track, | 
and it has both merits and limitations winch are peculiarly its oivn, 

’ See vol. m, p. 424, “ See vol. v, chap, v, .pp. 100 ff, ® Sea iWd. p; 103, 
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Mummery and impersonation in their more primitive forms can 
^ be traced back at the univei’sities to the later fourteenth century. 
Though Warton’s reference to ‘the fragment of an ancient ac- 
compt-roll of the dissolved college of Michael-House in Cambridge’ 
(it was merged in Trinity college) containing expenditure, under 
1386, on a comedia, cannot now be verified, it may reasonably be 
taken as authentic. The statutes of New college, Oxford (1400) 
and of King’s college, Cambridge (1443) expressly provide for the 
celebration of the favourite medieval ceremony of ‘ the boy bishop ’ 
on the feast of the Innocents and of St Nicholas’s day respectively. 
In the King’s college account-books there is an entry of expenses 
incurred circa ludos on Christmas day, 1582, and of a payment 
Imoribus in aula collegii, on the following day. Similar entries of 
expenditure on Christmas hidi or ‘ disgysynges ’ are found in 1489, 
1496, and later The account-books of Magdalen college, Oxford, 
show that provision Wf},s made for ‘the bishop’ on St Nicholas’s 
day frequently between 1482 and 1530, as well as for scriptural 
ludi on the chief church festivals, and miscellaneous interludes 
and entertainments. The register of Merton college, Oxford, 
records the election of another mock dignitary, Rex Faharum 
or king of beans, who was chosen on or about the eve of St Edmund 
(19 November). In the first entry, in 1485, the election is said 
to be per antiquam commtttdi'neni, and the names of successive 
‘kings’ are given annually till 1639, when the ceremony seems 
to have lalleu into disused « 

It was while such medieval plays and ceremonies retained 
a flickering vitality that humanist drama at the universities begun. 
At Oxford, the mention in the Magdalen accounts for the first time 
of a comedia in 1635, and, again, in 1539, and of a tragediavo 1540, 
I>robably indicates the transition to neo-classic types. According 
to Anthony it Wood, the Magdalen comedy of 1535 was Piscator 
or The Fisher Caught, by John lloker, a fellow of the society. In 
1536, the Plutus of Aristophanes was acted in Greek at St John's 
college, Cambridge. The production in 1646 of the Athenian play- 
wright’s i&iprjvn or Pax, by Jolm Dee the astrologer, at Trinity 
college, Cambridge, of which he was a fellow, seems, also, to have 
been in the original tongue. But these precedents were not 

^ See Plmjs pnrformed in- Cambridge Colleges before 1583 by Saiitb, ft. 0. Moore in 
i'asaiculns Soami Willis Clark dieatilSyp. iQT, 

“ 'rhe register is in MS, but the present w.riter has been given feoilitie.'J for 
consulting it. - ■ 
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followed, and there appears to be no record of a classical tragedy 
being acted in Greek on the Tudor university staged 

Seneca, not Sophocles, was the pattern of the English humanist* 
when he essayed to write tragedy®. It is thus typical of the 
blending of old and new influences that the earliest extant uni- 
versity plays should be on scriptural subjects, and should be cast 
in approximately Senecan mould. Their author was Nicholas 
Grimald, born in 1519, and a member, successively, of Chi'ist’s 
college, Cambridge, and of Brasenose, Merton and Christ Church, 
Oxford®. 

The first of these plays, Christus Redivivus, printed at Cologne 
in 1543, was written and acted at Bi’aaenose, as Grimald relates in 
a dedicatory epistle, soon after his migration to Oxford in 1540. 
It combines a Senecan treatment of the Gospel story of the 
resurrection, in which Mary Magdalene plays the most effective 
part, Avith a comic underplot centring in the four Roman 
soldie^^ who guard the sepulchre, and ’ who are cleverly dis- 
criminated types of the military braggart. Grimffld’s second 
tragedy, Archiproplieta, printed at Cologne in 1648, was written 
in 1647, on his election to the newly constituted society of Christ 
Church. It dealt with the career of John the Baptist, which 
Buchanan had already dramatised in his Baptistes, acted at 
Boi’deaux a few years previously ^ 

But, in spirit and in style, the two plays are remarkably 
, .different from each other. The Scottish liumanist follows the 
strict Senecan model, and makes the Baptist the mouthpiece of 
his own political and religious opinions. In Grimald’s work, John 
plays a comparatively passive part. The interest centres in the 
voluptuous passion of Herod and his unlawful wife Herodias, 
which is portrayed Avith a lyi-ical intensity and opulence of phrase 
unmatched in Tudor drama till the time of Marlowe. Equally 
foreign to the scriptural theme and to the Senecan convention is 
the comic note struck by Herod’s fool, Gelasimus. 

These two Latin tragedies of Grimald, if they were known to 
Roger Ascham, did not earn from him in The Sehohmaster tAie 

1 John Cristbpherson, according to Warton, exhibited ■ in 1646 at Trinity ooilage, 
of which he was afterwards tnaster, a Jephtha of hia own composition in: Greek and: in : 
Latin. The MS of the Greek play is in the library of Trinity college. , 

“ Smith, G. C. Moore, li.s., pp. 269— 270, mentions perforiuances Ht; Cambridge 
of Troas, 1551/2 and 1660/1, Ped'i2J«« and Jfecfuba, 1559/60, and Hfedea, 1560/1 and 
1568. These wore alinoEt certainly Seneca’s plays (Troas — TVoodes). 

3 0J1 Grimald’s English poem b, see yol. lit of the present: Work, pp. 179, 180. 

’•Seevol. Ill of the present work, p,161. : . ' . ■ ^ ^ ^ : . 

■ ■ 
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commendation of being ‘able to abyde the free touch of Aris- 
totles preceptes and Euripides examples’ which he reserved for 
"Buchanan’s Jephtlm and the Absalom of Thomas Watson of St 
John’s, Cambridge. Watson, owing to scruples on a minor metrical 
point, never published the play ; but it is probably that preserved 
in the Stowe MSS 5)57, which is a tragedy of the strict Senecan 
type. The story of the revolt in the royal house of Israel len£ 
itself as naturally to Senecan machinery as did legendary dynastic 
feuds of early British kings, and Cliusi’s relation to David, in act 
IV, of the overthrow of Absalom’s ill-armed troops and of Ids 
hapless end, is a vivid piece of narrative. 

; Religious drama of an entirely different type made its appear- 
ance on the Cambridge stage when, during the Lent of 1645, 
Kivchmayer’s Pammacldus was acted at Christ’s college. Though 
it was condensed for the occasion, no excisions could disguise 
its savage anti-papal satire. It was inevitable that the orthodox 
chancellor of the university, Gardiner, bishop of Wincjiester, 
should Avrite letters of remonstrance to the vice-chancellor, and 
order him to hold an eiupury concerning the performance. Dis- 
satisfied Avith the report, Gardiner laid the matter before the privy 
council, which instructed the vice-chancellor to reprove the 
offenders, but took no further disciplinary measures. The members 
of Christ’s college probably avoided controversial dramas in 
future ; but entries in the college accounts testify to great dramatic 
activity in the immediately following years. The leading spirit^ 
i| in these entertainments Avas William Stevenson, Avho entered 
Christ's in 154G, graduated B.A. in 1550, M.A. in 1553 and B.D. in 
1660, and was tirice elected a felloAV of the college, A play by him 
is mentioned in the accounts for 1550 — 1, and, again, in those for 
1561—2 ; and, in the folloAving year, he is reimbursed Hid for ex- 
penses on his ‘plaies.’ There is another entry of a play by him in 
1563—4, and a final one in 1559 — 60, during the second tenure of his 
fellowship. Hence, it has been plausibly conjectured that Steven- 
'json is the author of Gammer Gurtons Nedle, ‘played on stage, 
not longe ago in Christos Colledge in Cambridge. Made by 
Mr B. Mr of Art 

Tlic fiz-sfc edition ol'this comedy Avas not publi.shed till 1575, but 
its printer Cohrcll had obtained, in 1562/3, a licence to issue 
TJl/coon ofjiedlam. As ‘ Diccon the Bedlem ’ is the leading figure in 

) The traditional ascription of, the play, to .Tolm Still rests merely upon ft conjecture 
, of Isaac Heed in 1782, and may ha dismissed. But if is remarluiblo that John Bridges, 
i, dotva of Salisbury, a member of Pembroke eollego, is epolten of in two of the Martin 
v Marprelata tracts, 1588, as the reputed author: of tim 
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‘Mr S.’s’ play, the licence probably refers to it, and there are 
bibliographical grounds for the conjecture that the work was 
printed long before it was put on sale. A reference to arrest ‘ in 
the kings name’ in act v suggests that the comedy was written 
before the death of Edward VI in July 155,3. If Stevenson were 
its author, it would thus appear to have been composed between 
1550 and 1553, and, if the title-page is to be trusted, revived later, 
probably in 1569 — 60. However this may be. Gammer Gurto7is 
Nedle is of enduring interest as the earliest university play in 
English which has come down to us. At first sight, it shows little 
trace of scholarly influences. The ‘fourteener’ in which it is 
mainly written is a rough and tumble metre ; and the dialogue, 
often coarse in strain, is, as a rule, in that south-western dialect 
which became the conventional form of rustic speech on the 
Elizabethan stage. The plot turns on the complications produced; 
in a small village society by the loss of the gammer’s needle, and 
the chanters are typically English, including Diccon, who com- 
bines tlm rdles of a Vice and a vagrant Tom of Bedlam. But, on ' 
closer examination, the effect of classical models is seen. The 
comedy is divided into acts and scenes, and the plot has a real 
organic unity. The parts played by the different personages in the 
village community, from ‘Master Baily’ and the curate downward, 
are neatly discriminated. The triumph of pastoral convention 
had not yet blurred for English humanists the outlines of genuine 
English country life. 

The golden period of academic drama may be dated fi’om the ' 
visits paid by queen Elizabeth to the two universities early in her 
reign. The visit to Cambridge began on 5 August 1564, and, in 
a letter from Qrindal, bishop of London, written about three 
weeks before, the university authorities were admonished to 

put themselves ia all readinesse to please her Majestie, to welcome her with '' 
all uianner of scliolastical exeroises, viz. with Seriiioiia, hoth in English and 
Latin; Disputations in all Kinds of Faculties; and playing of Comedies and 
Tragedies; Oratios and Verses, both in Latin and Greek. 

Under the direction of Roger Kelke, ‘who was by the Vice- 
Chancellor and Heads of Colleges specially appointed to set forth 
and teach such plays as could be exhibited before her Grace,’ a 
varied dramatic programme was provided. It began with a per- 
formance of the Auhdaria of Plautus^ on the evening of Sunday, 

1 PlautuB appears to have been the favourite classical dramatist at, Gambridge iti 
the sixteenth century. Smith, G. 0. Moore, it,s.,.pp. 269— 271, records sixteen per- 
formanoBB: of his plays between 1549 and; 1683 ; four performahoes of comedies by 
Terence are noted during the same period, ;;;: 
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6 August, in King’s college chapel. A ‘ great stage containing the 
-breadth of the Church from the one side to the other ’ was erected 
for the performance at the queen’s owsx cost, and so keen was her 
interest that she remained till the fmsl plaudite, without betraying 
the slightest weariness, though some of her suite grew impatient, 
owing to their ignorance of Latin or their desire for sleep. 

On the following evening, a tragedy called Dido, written by 
Edward Halliwell, fellow of King’s college, was performed. It was 
in hexameter verse, and drawn, for the most part, from the Aeneid. 
Like the earlier school drama on the same subject, acted before 
Wolsey in 1632 \ it is not extant ; but the contempoi'ary narrative 
of Nicholas Robinson describes it as novum opus sed venustum et 
elegans, though considered too long by some carping spectators. 

A still more regi’ettable loss is that of the next evening’s 
play, DzecJiias, an English Biblical drama by Nicholas UdalP. 
As Udall was an Oxfor^l man, and had been dead for about seven 
years, the production of a play by him on this occasion is s^ewhat 
I'emarkable, and was probably due to his long connectiou with 
court entertainments. Though the worlc is not extant, the accounts 
of the performance by Hartwell and Robinson show that it dealt 
with Hezekiah’s destruction of the idols of the gi’ove and the 
brazen serpent, the resentment of the populace, the mission of 
Rabshakeh at the head of the Assyrian host and the mysterious 
destruction of the invaders in a single night. As in the case of 
miracle-plays, lighter episodes were evidently mingled with 
Biblical incidents. Mirum vero quimtmii Me facet/iamm, quantum 
Icporis in re tarn seria ae sanefa, et veritatis tanien carta serie 
nunquam interrtipta. 

Great ‘ preparations and charges ’ had been ‘ employed and 
spent about’ another play, Ajax Flaf/elli/er, a Latin version of tlie 
Sophoclean tragedy, which was to be given on 9 August, the eve of 
the queen’s departure. But she was so much wearied by her 
exertions that the performance had to be abandoned'*. Before her 
departure on the following morning, Elizabeth gave a present in 
money and other marks of her favour to Thomas Prc.Hl,oJi, fo31o^v 
of King’s, afterwards author of Oambises, king of Persia, wJio 
had pleased her by his acting in Dido and his .skill in di;'ii)Utation. 

This visit of the queen to Cambridge had its countcri)art t.wo 

^ See ante, vol. v, obap. v, p. 102; : 

® Oa Udall's other plays, see ante, vol. y, chap, v, pp, 103 — (5. 

“ See post, p, 317, as to the performance of -an Ajax i’lagelUfer, doubtlesB the 
same piny, before James I. 
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years later in one to Oxford, which began on Saturday, 31 August 
1666, and lasted till Friday, 6 September, She arrived from Wood- ^ 
stock, and had to undergo so formidable a succession of welcoming 
orations from the university and civic authorities on her way to 
Christ Church that she was unable to be .present the following 
evening at the first play performed in her honour in the college 
hall. On a stage specially prepared at the queen’s own cost, with ' 
‘ stately lights of wax, variously wrought,’ Marcus Germinus, a 
comedy in Latin prose, was performed. It was the joint composition 
of several Christ Church scholars, and was jjroduced with the help 
of Richard Edwards. From the analysis of the plot given by 
Bereblock, it appears that it dealt with a conspiracy against 
Germinus, a native of Campania, in the reign of Alexander Severus, 
by jealous rivals who think that they have compassed his ruin, 
but whose designs are foiled by the evidence of honest freedmen. 

On the following night, 2 September, tlip first pai’t of Palamon 
and At;;^te, an English play by Richard EdAvards, was acted in the 
queen’s presence k The report of the magnificence of the decora- 
tions, and the eagerness to see Elizabeth, drew such a vast crowd 
of spectators {injinita ac innumerahilis hominum niuUitudd) that 
part of the wall of the staircase leading to the hall collapsed, 
killing three persons and wounding others. The catastrophe, how- 
ever, did not interfere Avith the performance or with the queen’s 
enjoyment of it. From the analysis of the plot^given by Bereblock, 
it is evident that it Avas exactly on the lines of Chaucer’s Knight’s 
Tale. The first part ended Avith Theseus’s discovery of the two 
rivals for Emily’s love fighting in the wood, and his determination 
that the matter should be decided by a tournament. The second 
part, acted on 4 September, dealt with the tournament, the victory 
of Arcite, his sudden death and the betrothal of Palamon and 
Emily. The loss of the play, which anticipated by about half a 
century the treatment of the same theme in The Two Noble 
Kinsmen, is a matter of great regret. Not only was the queen 
delighted with it, but a party of courtiers who had seen a rehearsal 
of it ‘said it far surpassed Damon and Pithias than Avhich they 
thought nothing could be better.’ 

The series of plays performed before the queen during this visit , 
terminated with a Latin tragedy, Progne, hj James Calfliill, canon </ 
of Christ Church. The plot was draAvn from the sixtfc book of 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses, and dealt, doubtless oh Senecan lines, with 
the gruesome tale of the uevenge of Progne, Ayife of king Tereus, 

' On Edwards’s previous career as u dramatist sea o«t«, Yol. y.vchftps; iv and v. 
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upon her husband for the wrongs done to herself and her sister 
.Philomela. It is not surprising that such a work ‘did not take 
half so well as the much admired play of Palamon and Arcyte.’ 

But the relative merit of the pieces performed during these two 
royal visits to the universities is of less import than the remarkable 
variety of their subjects and their style. A. play of Plautus, a 
tragedy on Dido in Vergilian hexameters, an English verse play on 
liezekiah, a Latin version of the Ajaiz' of Sophocles, a neo-Latin 
prose comedy, an adaptation of The Knight’s Tale, a tragedy in the 
Senecan manner on an Ovidian theme — here is a microcosm of the 
motley literary elements which, combined with features of more 
popular origin, went to the shaping of the Elizabethan drama. It 
was into academic societies in Avhich such varied stage productions 
formed part of the regular ritual of social and intellectual life that, 
within the next two decades, Marlowe, Peele, Greene and hlashe 
were to enter, and it was thence that they were to carry away 
lessons destined to exercise a momentom influence on tl^future 
of the London theatre. 

To the immediately folloAving years, no extant university play 
can be assigned with certainty. But, from the register of Mertoa 
college, Oxford, we learn that peiformances, both in English and in 
Latin, were given in the warden’s house or in the college hall, On 
.3 January 1566/7, Wylie Begttylie^ an English comedy, was per- ' 
formed by the scholars, merito laudandi recte agendo; and this 
was followed, about a month later, by the Eunuchus of Terence, 
In the January of the following yeai-, the Merton scholars revived 
Edwards’s Damon and Pithias, and, a few days later, acted the 
Menaechmi of Plautus. 

Byrsa Basilica by J. Rickets, a play of unique character sug- 
gested by the foundation of the Royal Exchange in 1570, appears, 
from the epilogue, to be of university origin, though it deals in 
fantastic fashion with the cai-eer of Sir Thomas Gresham, and with 
various aspects of London commercial life, in bizarre combination 
with the figures and machinery of southern comedy^. The political 

I The loss of this early Oxford play in the vurnaonlar is partioularly unfortunata, 
as we cannot tell whether itbore any relation to the later Wily J}<.'(7uWi;(i(pL'it)tecll,y06), 
which was almost certainly a Camhridga play (of. Ward, vol. ii, pp, 012 — ^3). Wily 
Heffuiled, however, was influenced so directly by T/te SpajUs/t Tragsdic, Tht. Merchant 
. of : Venice a£d Momeo and /ttifai: that it ia doubtful whether it can be oonneotod with 
the Merton comedy of 1507. : 

® Crrashani’s oivio onreor, with an admixture of episodes from the general history 
of the period, afterwards furnished, rhaterials for" the popular stage in Part II. ol 
(Ehomas Heywood’s If You Icnoto not we, You knoxo no bodie {lOOIl). 
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and dynastic, instead of the economic, aspect of the national annals 
furnished material for another play of somewhat later date, which , 
attained unusual popularity, and which is of special interest 
as illustrating the Senecan treatment of a theme which afterwards 
became the basis of a Shakespearean chronicle history play. This 
woi’k, preserved in a number of manuscripts, is Riclmrdtts Tertius, • 
by Thomas Legge, master of Cains college, Cambridge, and twice 
vice-chancellor. It was acted at St John’s college in the spring of 
1580, and in two of the manuscripts the list of performers is given. 
It ranges over the long period from the death of Edward IV 
to the battle of Bosworth field, and, hence, is in tripartite form, 
consisting of tliree actiones performed on successive evenings. It 
thus departs from the strict Senecan model in its comprehensive 
sweep and in its disregard of the unities of time and place. It also 
dispenses with the moralising chorus. Otherwise, it is a typical 
Senecan tragedy, in metre and language, ip motives and situations 
and iiK^e general conception of a royal tyrant akin^ to Nero in 
Octavia and to Atreus in Thyestes. It has the characteristic faults 
of the school to which it belongs — monotony and an excess of wire- 
drawn declamation — but Legge had genuine skill in technique and 
expression, and taught the lesson that structural design and 
rhetorical embellishment are essentials in a hi.storical play. 
Greene, who took his B.A. at St John’s in 1678, was still in residence 
at Cambridge wh en the play was produced, and^Marlowe entered the 
juniversity in the following year. There can be little doubt that 
Legge’s drama was known to them, and that, at least indirectly, 
it also influenced Shakespeare in Richard III. The Senecan 
series of reverses of fortune in Shakespeare’s play, the passages of 
semi-lyrical declamation, the dialogues in arixoH'vdia, the peculiarly 
sombre colouring of the work and the two wooing scenes, which 
have no source in Holinshed but are anticipated in Legge’s tragedy, 
all point strongly to this conclusion. 

Not long after the production of Richardus Tertius, a number 
of Senecan plays dealing with more remote and exotic historical 
subjects were performed. Solymamiidae, an anonymous tragedy, 
was acted, at one of the universities, in March 1681/2. It treats 
of the murder of Mustapha, son of Sultan Solyman II, at the insti- 
gation of his ambitions step-mother Rhode, who Wishes the throne 
for her own son. Sclymus. Another Senecan tragedy on sai pricutal 
historical theme, Tomumheius, by Ge6rge Salterne of Bristol, deals 
with the tragic fate of Turnan-bej^, who became sultan of Egypt in 
1516. Its dedication to Elizabeth proves that it tvas written during 
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upon her Iniaband for the wongs done to herself and her sister 
, Philomela. It is not surpi-ising that such a work ‘did not take 
half so well as the much admired play of Palamon and Arcytc’ 

But the relative merit of the pieces performed during these two 
royal visits to the universities is of less import than the remarkable 
variety of their subjects and their style. A play of Plautus, a 
tragedy on Dido in Vergilian hexameters, an English verse play on 
Hezekiah, a Latin version of the Ajax of Sophocles, a neo-Latin 
jH’ose comedy, an adaptation of The Knight's Tale, a tragedy in the 
Senecan manner on an Ovidian theme — here is a microcosm of the 
motley literary elements which, combined with features of more 
popular origin, went to the shaping of the Elizabethan drama. It 
was into academic societies in which such varied stage productions 
formed part of the regular ritual of social and intellectual life that, 
within the next two decades, Marlowe, Peele, Greene and Nashe 
were to enter, and it was thence that they were to carry away 
lessons destined to exercise a momentous influence on th^future 
■ of the London theatre. 

To the immediately following years, no extant university play 
can be assigned with certainty. But, from the register of Merttia 
college, Oxford, we learn that performances, both in English and in 
Latin, were given in the warden’s house or in the college haU. On 
3 January 1566/7, Wylie Beguylie^, an English comedy, was per- 
formed by the scholars, mento landandi reete agendo', and this 
was followed, about a month later, by the Etitmclms of Terence.. 
In the January of the following year, the Merton scholars revived 
Edwards’s Damon and Pithias, and, a few days later, acted the 
Menaeehmi of Plautus. 

Byrsa Basilica by J. Rickets, a play of unique character sug- 
gested by the foundation of the Royal Exchange in 1570, appears, 
from the epilogue, to be of university origin, though it deals in 
fantastic fashion with the career of Sir Thomas Gresham, and with 
various aspects of London commercial life, in bizarre combination 
with the figures and machinery of southern comedy®. The political 

1 The loss of this early Oxford play in the vornaoular is partioiilarly mifortnuato, 
as we oftnaot tell whetiiar it bore any relation to the Inter Wily Ihtyuiled (printed 1(106), 
which waa almoat certainly a Oambridgo play (of. Ward, vol. ii, pp, fii2— S). Wily 
Beguiled, however, was influenced so directly by The Spanish Tragedie, The Merchant 
of Venioe acd Borneo and Juliet that it is doubtful whether it oan bo connected with 
the Merton comedy of 1507. : T ' ^ 

*> G-reaham’a civic career, with an admixture of episodes from th« general history 
of the period, afterwards furnished inateriala , for' the popular stage in Part II of 
Akotam Tieyvtoo&'s If Yoii. kiiow not im, I'ott hnmo 110 bodie {IW}. 
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and dynastic, instead of the economic, aspect of the national annals 
furnished material for another play of somewhat later date, which, 
attained unusual popularity, and which is of special interest 
as illustrating the Senecan treatment of a theme which afterwards 
became the basis of a Shakespearean chronicle history play. This 
work, preserved in a number of manuscripts, is Richardus Tertius, ' 
by Thomas Legge, master of Caius college, Cambridge, and twice 
vice-chancellor. It was acted at St John’s college in the spring of 
1580, and in two of the manuscripts the list of performers is given. 
It ranges over the long period from the death of Edward IV 
to the battle of Bosworth field, and, hence, is in tripartite form, 
consisting of three actiones perfoi-med on successive evenings. It 
thus departs from the strict Senecan model in its comprehensive 
sweep and in its disregard of the unities of time and place. It also 
dispenses with the moralising chorus. Otherwise, it is a typical 
Senecan tragedy, in metre and language, ip motives and situations 
and iisjjie general conception of a royal tyrant akin, to Nero in 
Octavia and to Atreus in Thyestes. It has the characteristic faults 
of the school to which it belonp — monotony and an excess of wire- 
drawn declamation — but Legge had genuine skill in technique and 
expression, and taught the lesson that structural design and 
s rhetorical embellishment are essentials in a historical play. 
Greene, who took his B.A. at St John’s in 1578, was still in residence 
at Cambridge when the play was produced, and,Marlowe entered the 
juniversity in the following year. There can be little doubt that 
Legge’s drama Avas known to them, and that, at least indirectly, 
it also influenced Shakespeare in Richard III. The Senecan 
series of reverses of fortune in Shakespeare’s play, the passages of 
semi-lyrical declamation, the dialogues in crTixoyvOia, the peculiarly 
sombre colouring of the work and the two Avooing scenes, Avhich 
have no source in Holinshed but are anticipated in Legge’s tragedy, 
all point strongly to this conclusion. 

Not long after the production of Richardus Tertkis, a number 
of Senecan plays dealing Avith more remote and exotic historical 
subjects Avere performed. Solymannidae, an anonymous tragedy, 
was acted, at one of the universities, in March 1581/2. It treats 
of the murder of Mustapha, sou of Sultan Solyma.n 11, at the insti" 
gation of his ambitious step-mother Rhode, Avho Avishes the throne 
for her own son Sclyraus. Another Senecan tragedy on an orieiil®! 
historical theme, Tomtmiheius, by Gebrge Saltcruo of Bristol, deals 
Avith the tragic fate of Tuman-bey, Avho became sultan of Egypt T* 
151fi. Its dedication to Eliaaboth proves that it Avas written (luring 
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her reign ; but, otherwise, its date and place of performance are 
, unknown. Even more uncertain is the provenance of the pseudo- 
historical Senecan Perjidus IIct'niseus,t\ie plot of which has 

points of contact with Hamlet. On the death of Sorastanus, duke 
of Tuscany, liis brother Pandolplius seeks to gain the throne by 
conspiring against his nephews Columbus and Lampranus. His 
chief agent, at first, is a Jesuit Griinalfi (an indication that the author 
■^vas a strong protestant), who, however, is slain by the ghost of 
Sorastanus. Through the further machinations of Pandolphus, 
Columbus is banished by Lampranus ; but the ghost of Sorastanus 
appears to him in exile, and bids him return to kill his uncle. He 
obeys the command and fights a duel with Pandolphus, who sends for 
a poisoned cup of wine. The traitor himself drinks by mistake from 
the poisoned cup, but recovers, aud afterwards strangles Columbus, 
and poisons Lampranus during his sleep. He succeeds to the vacant 
dukedom, but dies after donning the crown whicli he himself had 
poisoned. Preserved in a single manuscript, and never prinjifiKl, this 
jjlay has not attracted the attention to which its plot entitles it 
It is of greater interest than the much better known Boxana, by ! 
William Alabaster, of Trinity college, Cambridge, acted about 1592. ; 
This is a close version, with most of the names altered, and With no * 
indication of its source, of an Italian play. La Halida, by Luigi 
Groto, published in 15(57. Alabaster lays the scene in Bactria; and 
the plot, which centres round Roxana, a j)rincess of the imaginary 
royal hoxiso, exceeds even the usual measure of horrors in a,, 
Senecan tragedy. Doubtless, this characteristic (in consecpience 
of which ‘a gentlewoman fell distracted’ at the performance), 
together with tlic elegant Latinity of the play, gained tor it the 
popularity of which an echo remains in Dr Johnson’s laudatoiy 
{illusion to it in his Life of Milton. 

The Senecan school of university dramatists produced its most i 
im])ortant figure in William Gager, who is included in Meres’s list ! 
(159(5) of the chief dramatists of the day, though, strange to say, * 
among writers of comedy. Born between 1555 and 15()(), he entered 
Christ Church, Oxford, in 1674, graduated in 1577 and became a 
doctor of civil law in 1589. During his long residence, he took 
the lead in writing plays for performance by members of his 
college. With the exception of Ms single comedy, Bivales, no 
longer esftant, they wei-e Latin tragedies on classical subjects. 
The first of these, Meleager, produced in 1581, and revived, 
throe years later, in the presence of the earl of Leicestei', chancellor 
of the univei'sity, and Sir Philip Sidney. The an thov of An Apologie 
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for Poetrie, as he watched the performance, must have rejoiced 
that there had aidsen a dramatist who carried out to the letter his , 
critical precepts, preserving the unities in the strictest fashion, and 
taking care not to match ‘ hornpipes and funerals.’ 

In 1583, before another visitor of distinetion, Albertus Lasco, 
prince palatine of Poland, two other plays by Gager were acted, the 
comedy Rivales already mentioned, and ‘a verie statelie tragedie,’ 

; l)ido, in the preparation of which George Peele took part. For 
this tragedy, which was produced with ‘strange, marvellous, and 
abundant’ scenic effects. Gager, like Halliwell at Cambridge 
twenty years before, drew the chief situations and much of the 
dialogue (though cast into Senecan form) from the' Aeneid. 
Another of the Christ Church dramatist’s tragedies, Oedipus, of 
uncertain date, is only partly extant in manuscript. But the last 
and finest of his classical plays, Ulysses Rcdux, was printed a few 
months after its production in February ig,91/2, when Rivales also 
was reared. Ulysses Redux, though Senecan in for-m, is far from 
being a lifeless piece of classical imitation. Drawing its subject 
ft’om the later books of the Odyssey, it is not unworthy of its 
source. The incidents are skilfully grouped, and many of the 
scenes, including the fight between Irus and Ulysses, and the 
efforts of the suitors to bend the bow, are full of dramatic vigour. 
The conjugal affection of Penelope for her lord is provided with 
an effective foil in the passion of the hantoaid Melantho for 
Jllurymachus — an un-Homeric episode which Gager develops in 
the spirit of romantic drama. 

But of greater permanent value than Gager’s tragedies is his 
masterly defence of academic plays and players contained in a 
letter to John Rainolds of Queen’s college, afterwards president of 
Corpus, a puritan antagonist of the drama. Of both sides of the 
correspondence an account is given in a later chapter of this 
volumeb The arguments with which Gager meets Eainolds ob- 
jections to the impersonation of women by men in feminine attire, 
and to Sunday performances, are full of interesting references to 
contemporaiy college life, and he sets forth eloquently the aims 
and ideals of academic playwrights and actors. 

Wo doe it to recreate owre-selves, owre house, and the better parte of the 
Universitye, with some learned Poeme or other; to practyse owre owne style 
eyther in prose or Verse ; to be well acq,nantyed with Seneca or Plautus . . . to 
trye their royces and confirmo theii’ memoryes, to frame their speeehe ; to 
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conforme theiu to convenient action; to trye what niettell is in everye one, 
and of what disposition they are^. 

But Seneca and Plautus tvere not the only exemplars Avith 
whom university dramatists Avere Svell acquainted.’ From about 
lo80 oiiAvards, their productions in the sphere of comedy, even 
Avhen Avritteii in Latin, had, usually, an Italian, and not a classical, 
source. To thi.s period belongs Vwtoria, by Abraham Fraunce of 
St John’s, Cambridge, a metrical Latin version of Luigi Pasqualigo’s 
prose comedy II Fedele, published in 1575. This is a typical pro- 
duct of the southern stage, with a complicated intrigue betAveen 
rivals for the favours of a married lady, Avith impersonations 
and diaguisings and Avith the stock figures of a braggart and an 
enamoured pedant. Fraunce’s version, except for the addition of 
an episode taken from Tim Decameron, and the revision of portions 
of the later acts, is very close. It thus contrasts Avith the free 
Englisli adaptation of II Fedele by Anthony Munday, Fedele and 
FoHunio, ^herein the braggart, Avho is called captain Cr^p^s^stone, 
becomes tlie chief figure in the comedy^. 

A more ingenious and skilful adaptation from the Italian 
than Victoria, though from The, Decameron and not from a play, 
is the anonymous II'i/menaenN, acted at St John’s, Cambridge, pi’ob- 
ably in March 1578/9. The list of actors, AA'hich included Fraunce, 
is virtually identical Avith that Avhich took part in Eichardm 
Tertms, except tluit the latter has a considerably larger cast. 
Boccaccio tells of the remarkable experiences of a gallant called 
Ruggieri, Avho makes love to the beautilid young Avife of an aged 
doctor of Salerno, and who sAvalloAvs a sleeping draught by mistake. 
In Hi/menaeus, the young Avife is the daughter of an elderly 
fether, Avith three suitors — a doctor, a drunken German and a 
young Venetian Avhom she favours. It is the Venetian who drinks 
the potion prepared by his rivsil, the doctor, for the hci’oine’s 
father, and Avho, in consequence, goes through a series of adventures 
which nearly ends on the gallows, before he succeeds in Avinning his 
mistress’s hand. To the same grouj) of Latin comedies in Italian 
style, though no immediate source of them has been hitherto 
traced, belong several St John’s college plays of somcAvhat later ; 
date. These include the pastoral 8'dvanus (Januai-y 1597), Avith 
resemblances of situation to the Silvius-Phoebe-Eosaiind love- 

■ ■■ W • 

: A 3?or a Ml account of Gager’s fttter, by tlie present writer, sea: The i'ortmghthj 
Review, August i907. 

. : * See: ante, vol. V, chap, xni, and bibJ, voU v, pp. i?!— .5, for an account of Munday’s 
play. 
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complication in A$ You Like It, and with a Latinised echo, in the 
closing song, of the August roundelay in The Shepheards Calender-,^ 
and if oc/waweSMs (December 1597), in which the bearer of the 
title r6le, and a Jew, Jacuppus, carry on a contest with a remark- 
able series of disguises, plots and counterplots, for the hand of the 
heroine, till her betrothed, who is supposed to have been killed in 
the wars, returns just in time to claim her once more as his own. 
Two comedies which can be traced to their Italian sources are 
Leander (1598 and 1602) and Lahyrintlms (1602), performed at 
Trinity coUege, Cambridge, and written by Walter Hawkes worth, 
fellow of the college, who acted the chief part in both plays. 
Their populai-ity is evidenced by the number of manuscripts in 
which they are still extant; but they were merely Latin adaptations 
of La Fantesca and La Cintia respectively, both by G. B. della 
Porta, the Neapolitan playwright. Of all these Cambridge versions 
of Italian comedies, the most important is the anonymous Laelia, 
acted .»gt Queens’ college in 1690, and revived in 1698. It is 
founded^!! GV Ingannati (1631), and its action is similar to that 
of the main plot of Twelfth Fight. The source of Shakespeare’s 
play has always been doubtful, though Rich’s Apoloniiis and Silla 
and Emanuel Ford’s Parismus have features in common with 
it. Nor is it safe, as has been attempted by W. II. Furness and 
F. E. Schelling, to identify Laelia as the direct original of Twefth 
Night, though it is just possible that it may have been. In any 
^ ^ase, the university play and the Shakespearean comedy present 
an instructive contrast of methods, the advantage not being all on || 
one side. Laelia lacks the lyric beauty, the delicate, imaginative j 
charm of Twelfth Night, without hint of its superbly humorous] 
underplot ; its characters are of the conventional southern type, 
including the stock figures of a pedant and a nurse. But the plot 
of Laelia is a very deft piece of stagecraft ; and, by representing 
Flaminius (Orsino) as having loved Laelia (Viola), before he trans- 
ferred his affections to Isabella (Olivia), it makes more plausible 
the final union of hearts between hero and heroine. 

; The plays dealt with hitherto in this chapter are academic 
i in the sense that they were witten and acted by university men 
within college walls, and that, whether English or Latin, they 
were influenced, almost without exception, by the classical or 

- It is curioBS tbafc the Cambridge authorities, when asked to ‘ preparwA Qomedie 
in Bnglishe ’ to bo acted at eourt by students befoiv the queen at Ohristrjias, 1592, 
wrote to Burghiey, ‘ KngUshe Comedies, for that'weo never used any, wee presentlie 
have none.’ See ‘Dram. Eeoords from Pansdpwjie MSS ’ in Afotone iSociet)/ OoBeetions, 

: :yol. l,.part2, p, 199. A' ^ / \ V ■ v : ] " / 

-E. L. VI. «H. xin, ■ 20 
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Italian models whicli were of paramount authority in learned 
- societies of the renascence period. We now have to deal with 
a group of comedies which are academic in a more special and 
intimate sense ; which deal with the studies and the experiences of 
scholars young and old, nith the notable figures of contemporary 
university life, with the immemorial feud of town and gown. 

Of these plays, chiefly connected with Cambridge, probably the 
earliest extant, as it is one of the most diverting, is Peda,ntim, a 
Trinity college comedy. Though not published till 1631, it prob- 
ably dates from the winter of 1630 or spring of 1531. Nashe, in 
Strange Newes, ascribes it to ‘ M. Winkfield,’ i.e. Anthony Wing- 
field, fellow of Trinity, who, in Marcli 1581, was a successful rival 
of Gabriel Harvey lor the office of public orator. Nashe, who 
matriculated at St John’s, in October 1582, cannot well have been 
mistaken, though claims have been niade’^ on belialf of Edward 
Foi’cet or Forsett, fellow of Trinity, ^viio is named as author in 
a Caius college manuscript of the play. 

Pedantim is an admirable combination of Plautine inachinery 
and types with the conditions of English university life in the later 
sixteenth century. The lovesick pedant of southern comedy is hero 
transformed into a Cambridge humanist, who is the unsuccessful 
rival of a freedman for the hand of a slave girl Lydia, and whose 
rhetorical flights avail him nothing except to stave off payment of 
his tailor’s bills. But the pedant is not merely modernised, he is 
individualised into a caricature of Gabriel Harvey. This i^ 
vouched for by Hashe in Rave ‘with •f/ou to Sayro/t Walden,, where 
he declares that, in ‘ tlie concise and firking finicaldo fine school- 
master,’ Harvey ' was full drawen and delineated from the soule of 
the foote to the crowue of his head.’ Internal evidence confirms 
the identification. Not only is Pedantius, as was Harvey, according 
to the view of his enemies, a fop and a sycophant, but phrases from 
the Cambridge rhetorician’s works occur repefitedly in the j)lay, 
and his Mmartm Lachi-ymae is directly named. As .satellite 
and contrast to the main figure appears another contemporary 
academic typo, the solemnly argumentative, logic-chopping philo- 
sopher Dromodotus. 

The UTiivei’sity stage, in this bm’Ics(iue of Harvey, may claim 
the dubious honour of having first made use of the drama in 
England dor purposes of personal attack. And, according to Nashe, 
there were other plays, now Tost, ridiculing members of the Harvey 

: *• See Q-i 0. Moore Biaith’s introduction to ilia edition of tljo play in Bang’s : 
MaterialUn, . ■ ■■ ■’ 
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family. Tarrarantantara t/urha tunmlttma Trigonum, Tri- 
Harveyorum, Tri-Jiarmonia, a show at Clare hall, was directed* 
against the three brothers, Gabriel, Gilbert and Dick, while Duns 
Furens : Dichey Harvey in a Fretisie, at Peterhouse, so ex- 
asperated its butt, ‘the little minnow,’ that he broke the college 
jrindows during the performance and was set in the stocks ‘till the 
Shew was ended, and a great part of the night after.’ Doubtless, 
personal satire, in some form, was a feature of Terminus et non 
terminus, acted at St John’s in or soon after 1586, and written by 
Nashe and another member of the college. For, according to 
Harvey {Trimming of Thomas Nashe), the latter was expelled for 
his share in it ; why Nashe, who appears to have played the part 
of ‘Varlet of Chibs’ in the show, was more leniently dealt with, 
does not appear. 

For attacks on academic pereonages like the Harveys, Latin 
I was the suitable instrument ; but, when college playwrights took 
^ a hams! in the chronic feud between university anjl town, as 
represented by the civic authorities, they naturally fell back upon 
the vernacular. A remarkable episode in this connection is 
chronicled by Fuller in his History of the University of 0am- 
hridge, under date 1697 — 8. 

The young scholara . . . having gotten a discovery of some town privacies 
from Miles Q-oldsborough (one of their own corporation) composed a merry 
(but abusive) comedy (which they called C/uh- f ate) in English, aa calculated 
for the capacities of such whom they intended speclators thereof. Clare- 
”Hall vvas the place wherein it was acted, and the mayor, with his brethren 
and their wives were invited to behold it, or rather themselves abused therein, 

A convenient place was assigned to the townsfollc (riveted in with scholars 
on all sides) where they might see and be seen. Here they did behold them- 
selves in their own best clothes (which the scholars had borrowed) . . . lively 
personated, their habits, gestures, language, lieger-jests, and expressions. 

So incensed were the civic dignitaries at the insult, that they com- 
jilained to the privy council, which, however, made little of the 
matter, merely sending some ‘slight and private check to the 
principal actors.’ 

Fuller’s narrative is Scarcely to be accejjted as authentic in all 
its details^, and it is noticeable that no mention of the incident is 
found in the register of the privy council. But the play to which 

^ In his introdaotion to Olnl) Law, Smith, G. 0. Moore argued that the date of the 
production was 1699— 1600, and that the mayor of Oambridge, satiriaad avSiphle, was 
John Yaxley. Sines then, be has found opnflraiotion of his oonjeoture in a J’esua: 
college MS, asoribed to Fuller himself, which mentions the produotion in lSOE)— 1600 
at Glare hall of ‘Clhh Law /aftuia /est&ietiraa.i' See gftf dfbdej'n ihnjriiaije.Sevteio, 
vol.vv, lio. 2,,pp.,268— 9.^ 
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he alludes, and which wiia thought to be no longer extant, has 
recently been rediscovei'ed in manuscript in the libi-ary of St John’s 
college, Cambridge, by G. C. Moore Smith. The manuscript is im- 
perfect, lacking the title and the first three scenes of act i and 
scene 3 and parts of scenes 2 and 4 of act tv. But that the itlay 
is the Ohih Law acted at Clare is proved by the constant introduc- 
tion of the phrase, and by the general character of the comedy. 

In an unconventional dramatic framework, wherein ‘ Commike 
rules,’ as confessed in the epilogue, are not observed, the play- 
wright gives an animated though bitterly partisan picture of the 
relations between university and town in the closing years of the 
sixteenth century. The chronic hostility between them arose from 
the peculiar privileges granted to the university by a series of 
royal charters and by parliamentary enactment. These privileges 
included powers of interference, with the trade of the town, of 
searching the houses pf citizens and of punishing them in the 
university courts. Every mayor on his accession to office ,liad to 
take an oath to preserve the privileges of the university — an 
obligation which aroused the keenest resentment. 

Of all these circumstances, the Clare hall dramatist makes 
skilful use. Two graduates of Athens (Cambridge), Musonius and 
Philenius, egged on by a waggish younger scholar. Cricket, 
determine to make the ‘muddy slaves,’ the rebellious citizens, 
‘feele our stripes for their disobedience and renewe the ancient 
Club-lawe.’ At the same time, tlie newly chosen burgomastev 
(raayor) Niplde announces to the electors that lie ‘ will rout out the 
whole generation ’ of academiciaius, ‘ they shall not nestle with 
us in our streets, nor out brave us in our owne dunghills.’ And he 
afterwards arranges a plan of campaign against tliem, including 
the retaliation of ‘their owne Clublawe.’ There are traitors, how- 
ever, in the citizens’ camp ; Mrs Nijilile and Mrs Colby, wife of a 
loading ‘headsman,’ to win the good graces of Musonius and 
rhilonins, reveal the plot, and give the scholars directions for 
{ippropriating the clubs which were to be used against them, 
hleaiiwhilo, the burgomaster has been caught out in a midnight 
visit to a courtesan at the home of his sergeant, the Welsliman 
Tavic ; and Colby has been detected in the act of carrying away 
corn in sacks supposed to contain coal. Both are sent to jail by 
virtue of the rector’s (vice-chancellor’s) authority, and bills of 
‘ discommoning ’ a,ro issued, 'prohibiting scholars from having any 
dealings with prominent members of the corporation, it is this 
measure, whereby their means of livelihood are cut ofi; that brings 
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the citizens to their knees, even more than their rout in a street 
skirmish by the ‘gentle Athenians ’ armed with the purloined clubs. 
A deputation headed by Niphle, who has been released from jail, 
comes to proffer submission to Musonius and Philenius. 

Wee crave pardon, and craving pardon we tender our supplication, that it 
ihay please you to letts live by you, and recover our old estats, that is, to 
reape what benefits we may by you, which if it please you to grant, I being 
the mouth of the rest doe promise for the rest hereafter to be obedient to 
you in any reasonable demand. 

But it is not till the promise is confirmed by an oath that the 
scholars hold out to the suppliants a prospect of the renewal of 
theii’ former privileges. The play hangs loosely together, and the 
satire is so acid and unrelieved throughout that it goes beyond the 
limits of dramatic plausibility. The author’s knock-down blows 
are themselves a species of ‘ club law.’ But he has a remarkable 
command of idiomatic and racy vocabulary, which gives pungency 
to the'dialogue. The broken English of Tavie, the Welshman, and 
of Momisier Grand Combatant, a French braggadocio, and the 
north-country dialect of Rumfoi-d, one of the corporation, give 
further evidence of the writer’s quick ear for characteristic modes 
of speech. 

Broadly contemporary with Club Law is the Pmnass'iw trilogy, 
which, in originality and breadth of execution, and in complex 
relationship to the academic, literary, theabdcal and social life 
-of the period, ranks supreme among the extant memorials of the 
university stage. Both the first and second parts of the trilogy 
remained in manuscript till 1886, when they were published by 
W. D. Macray. The third part had appeared in quarto in 1606, 
with the title The Returne from Pernassus : Or the Scoihrge of 
Simony ■ Publiquely a^ted by the Students in Saint Johns 
Golledge in Cambridge. Internal evidence proves that this third 
part must have been written before the death of Elizabeth, and 
indicates Christmas 1602 as the probable date of the performance. 
On similar evidence, TIte Pilgrimage to Parnassiis, and Part i of 
The Returne from Parnassus {ns the recovered plays have been 
named), may be assigned, respectively, to 1598 and 1.601. The 
writer of the trilogy is unknown, for, though he throws out tan- 
talising clues in the prologue to Pm't / of The Returne, they are < 
not sufficient to identify him. The ingenious argument in su])port 
of the authorship of John Day is open to serious chronological 
and. other objections. But, whoever he may have been, the St 
J olm’s playwi-ight was a mau of singularly penetrating intelligence, 
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acute obaervatioii and wide reading. His mordant wit disdained to 
* flow in the conventional academic channel of Italianate comedy, 
where a ‘lisping gallant’ and his ‘wench,’ or a ‘sire’ acknowledging 
‘his lost son,’ were the stock figures. He struck out on a path of 
his ow'ii, with increased vigour and boldness at each stage. 

The Pilgrimcuje is an allegory, in dramatic framework, of the 
difficulties and temptations that beset the scholar in his pursuit 
of learning. Two cousins and fellow students, Philomusus and 
Studiosus, are plodding to Parnassus by the well worn track of 
the trivimn. In Logic land, ‘muche like Wales, full of craggie 
mountains and thornie vallies,’ they encounter Madido, a votary of 
the winecup, who tells them that ‘ Parnassus and Hellicon are but 
the fables of the poets: there is no true Parnassus but the third 
lofte in a wine taverne, no true Hellicon but a cup of browne bas- 
tard.’ Thence they pass to the ‘ pleasant land of Rhetorique,’ where 
‘shrille Don Cicero ’ sings sweetly, and w'here they are overtaken by 
Stupido. He is a type of the narrowest puritanisra, who deSlaims 
against the ‘ vainc arts of Rhetorique, Poetrie and Philosophie ; 
there is noe soundo edifying knowledg in them. Why they are 
more vaine than a paii-e of organs or a morrice daunce.’ But the 
fiercest trial is in the land of Poetry, where Amoretto, a volup- 
tuary, who perverts the muse into an agent of sensual passion, 
bids them ‘ crop the joys of youth,’ and allures them for a time 
from their path. Jlut, before it is too late, they realise that 
wantonness is ‘sourelie sweete,’ and they press on to the land ofr 
Philosophy. Here they meet an old schoolfellow, Ingcnioso, W'ho 
is hurrying away ‘ in a chafe,’ and who cries to the pilgrims ' What ! 

I travell to Parnassus ? why I have burnt my bookes, Hi)litted my 
pen, rent my papers, and curst the cooseninge harts that brouglit 
mee up to noe better fortune.’ These words, and others that 
follow, are taken, witli some modification, from Nashe’s pamphlet 
Fierce Peidlesse (1692), in which he bewailed the miseries of the 
life of a man of letters. The bitter cry of so gifted a member of 
the college must have come home to the St John’s audience, some 
of whom may have been present at the performance of Terminus 
et von terminus ill the previous decade. But the pilgrims turn a 
deaf ear and fare blithely on to the ‘ laurell mounte,’ wdiere, for a. 
time, they lie with ‘Phoebus by the muse’s springes.’ 

In FCtrt, I of The RetimUf the playwright is in more sombre 
mood, and his satire is more incisive. Ho drops almost entirely 
the allegorical scheme, and, in a series of realistic genre pictures, 

: portrays the miserable shiM to which schoIar.s, when their course 
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is completed, are reduced to eara a living. Philomusiis goes 
through pitiful experiences as a parish clerk and sexton till he 
is dismissed for incompetency. Studiosus, who tries to find consola- 
tion in the moral commonplaces of Seuecan tragedy, leads a dog’s 
life as tutor to an idle and unruly ‘dandipratt’ in a vulgar house- 
hold. But he is sent jjacking, because he will not yield precedence 
to a servant at table, and the two friends, as a last hope, resolve to 
seek their fortunes under another sky, at ‘Rome or Rheims.’ Here, 
however, they fare as ill as at home and they hurry back, feeling 

That it’s as pfood to starve mongst English swine 
As in a forraine land to beg and pine. 

But the adventures of Philomusua and Studiosus furnish only 
one of the themes in this part of the trilogy. Another is found in 
the relations of Ingenioso to Gullio, a vainglorious pseudo-patron 
of letters, modelled in part on Nashe’s portrait of ‘an upstart' in 
his Bierce Penilesse. Gullio, who is ‘maintaining’ Ingenioso in 
most niggardly fashion, bids him personate his mistress, Lesbia, 
that he may rehearse amorous speeches afterwards to be ad- 
dressed to her. These speeches are mainly variations on lines 
in Shakespeare’s Vcnm and Adoviis and Borneo and Juliet 
Gullio afterwards commissions Ingenioso to write specimen verses 
for his lady ‘in two or three divers vayns, in Chaucer’s, Gower’s, 
and Spenser’s and M"' Shakspeare’s.’ He quotes the opening 
lines of Yenm and Admiis as the preferable model, and cries 
‘ sentimentally; 

ij 0 sweet M’’ Shakespeare! I’lo have his picture in my study at the courto. 

When Ingenioso submits his poetical exercises for approval, the 
lines in ‘M*' Shakspeare’s vayne’ are instantly preferred; 

Ey marry, sir, these have some life in them! Let this dimcified worldo 
esteeme of Spencer and Chancer, Fie worshipp sweet M' Shakespeare and 
to honour him will lay his Venus and Adonis under my pillowe. 

But the lines, accompanied by a Latin epistle of Gullio’s own 
composition, fail to move Lesbia, and Ingenioso is dismissed by 
his indignant patron. 

It is certainly not with complimentary intent that the author 
makes Shakespeare the favourite poet of the shallow and affected 
courtier. Pm-ther light is thrown on his attitude in tM3t r sc. 2 
of Part II oi TM Beturne. In this’famouB scene, the Cambridge 
dramatist, under the thin disguise ofJudicio, reviews the merits of 
a number of the eoiitemporary poets ftnm whom selections had been 
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included in Bodenham’a Belvedere, an anthology issued in 1600. 
^Shakespeare is briefly dealt with: 

Who loves noli Adons love, or Luoreee rape ? 

Hie sweeter verso coxitaynes hart throbbing lino, 

Could but a •graver subject him content 
Without loves foolish lazy laiiguishment. 

, The critic, while recognising tlie beauty of language and veraifica- 

‘ tion in Shakespeare’s two early poems, evidently considered that 

( he was misusing his talents in ixroducing luscious studies of amorous 

passion, though they might move Gullio and his kind to senti- 
mental raptures. His tpialified tribute to the actor-poet contrasts 
with his panegyric on Spenser and his generous praise of Drayton, 
if; Nashe and other writers of tiie day. 

I In a later scene of Part 11 of The Returne, the St John’s writer 

f-.. ’ 

j[\ deals Avitlx Shakespeare, not as a poet, but as a dramatist 

I’ and an actor. The references, doubtless, are inspired by re- 

1 miniscences,of a recent visit of the lord chamberlain’s compftny to 

Cambridge. Owing to the competition of the boy actors at the 
\ Blackfriars theatre, Shakespeare and his fellows had had to go on 

i tour, probably in 1601. That they visited Oxford and Cauibridge, 
we know from the title-page of the first quarto of Hamlet (1603), 
where the play is said to have been acted ‘ in the two Universities,’ 

! With its scholar-hero, and semi-academic atmospliere, the surmise 

is plausible that it.w'as adajxted from Kyd’s earlier play with a 
special view to its being acted in the university towns. It was a'' 
fresh mortification to the St .lohn’s dramatist, embittered by the 
7 woes of scholars, to see low-born actors from the G,apital make 

a triumphal entry into Cambridge. 

1 

England fin’ordf! Ihoso glorious vagabotuls 
( That carried earst their fardels on their backes, 

Goursers to ride on through iho gazing strecteH, 
a Sooping it in their' glaring Satteu Butes, 

in :' And Pivgca to attend tlieir MaisterBliips : 

"With mouthing words that hotter wits have framed, 

Tlioy purchase lands, and now EBtiuiors are nitmde. 

It is thus iu a spirit of fierce mockery that he 7’oprcHciits Pliilo- 
musus aud Studiosus, by way of a last resource, bocomitig can- 
didates for the jn’ofcHsional stage, aud being tested by Burbage, and 
Kemjie, x^jlio make merry over the deficiencies of .scholars both as 
actoj-s and as dramatists. '' 

ICemi’e. The slaves are Hoinewhat proud, and besido.s it is a good sport 
in a part to soo them never apoalto in their wallcc, but at tbe etui of the 
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stage, just as thoiigli in walking with a fellow we sliouhl never spealco but 
at a stile, a gate, or a ditch, where a man can go no further. . . . 

Bub. a little teaching will mend these faults, and it may bee besides they 
will be able to pen a part. 

Kempe. Few of the University[men] plaies well, they smell too much of 
that writer Ovid, and that writer Metamorpliosu, and talke too much of 
Proserpina and Juppiter. Wliy heres our fellow Shakespeare i)nts them all 
downe, I and Ben Jonson too. O that Ben Jonson is a ijestilent fellow, he 
brought up Horace giving the poets a pill, hut our fellow Shakespeare hath 
given him a purge that made him bewray his credit. 

The whole purport of this well known passage is misunderstood 
unless it be recognised that it is written iii a vein of the bitterest 
irony. The gownsman is iiolding up to scorn before an academic 
audience tlie judgment of illiterate boors who think that Meta- 
morphosis is a writer, and that their fellow Shakespeare puts to 
shame the university playwrights, and has had the upper hand in 
a duel with Ben J onson, the protagonist of classical orthodoxy in 
dramatic art. With the relations of Shajcespeare and Jonson in 
Hhe v/ar of the theatres’ we are not here concerned ; but it is pro- 
foundly Significant that the anonymous author of the Parnassus 
trilogy, perhaps the ablest of all the academic dramatists, should 
have singled out Shakespeare in his mid-career for his satiric 
shafts. The foremost representatives of the academic and the 
professional stage stand revealed in this brief illuminating flash, 
sundered by an impassable gulf of class iwejudice and divergent 
ideals of art. Nor could the scholar-play widght have been ex- 
' pected to see that the supreme master of irony, Time, would turn 
back his ridicule with crushing effect upon himself. 

In other scenes of Part II of The Returne, wliich account for the 
sub-title, The SeouD'ge of Simony, the feud between town and gown 
finds as bitter expression as in Ohih Law. But the satire is now^ 
particularly directed against Fi-ancis Brackyn, deputy recorder of 
Cambridge, who had taken a leading part in asserting the claims 
of the burgesses against the university. The feeling against 
Brackyn was intensified by the fact that he stood for common law, 
while the academic jurists, at this time, were striving to revive the 
influence and authority of civil law. Under the name of the Re- 
corder, Brackyn figures in the play as one of a confederacy who 
out of greed and spite, bestow the cure of souls on moneyed block- 
heads instead of on poor but deserving scholars. The other mem- 
bers of the gang are Sir Fi'ederick, a dissolute hnd'^'apacious 
patron of livings, and his son Amoretto, an aftected braggart 
Academico, wlio has been a college contemporaiy of Amoi-etto 
and used his talents on his behalf^ ^sks him for his good offices 
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with Ms father. But Immerito, the boorish son of a country 
^bumpkin, is preferred to the benefice because his father can give 
one hundred ‘thanks’ in current coin. Tlie Recorder approves 
the patron’s choice, and seizes the occasion for a malignant out- 
burst against the scliolars and their colleges : 

But lind the world no wiser men tlian I, 

Weede pen the pratinff parates in a cage; 

Knights, Lords, and lawyers should bo log’d and dwol 
Within tho.se over stately heapes of stone 
Which doting syres in old age did erect. 

But, later, the scliolars prove themselves the Recorder’s match in 
vituperation, and we get a foretaste of the yet more overwhelm- 
ing ridicule of Brackyn in Ignoramus. 

To us, the Parnassus trilogy is without an equal among 
academic plays in the combined intimacy and breadth of its 
appeal. But conteinpoi'ary taste seems to have been hit more 
successftilly- by another Cambridge drama, Lingua, ^or The 
Combat of the Tongue and the five Semes for Superiority. This 
comedy, first printed in 1607, went through six editions before 
the Restoration. Its date is uncertain, though it must be later 
than 1602, which is mentioned in one of the scenes. Its author, 
as we learn from a memorandum by Sir John Harington, a 
i high authority on the university plays of his day, was Thomas 
■Tomkis of Trinity oollege, ivho graduated in 1600 — 1, and whose 
name appears on the title-page of Albwnamr, acted before James I ' 
at Trinity in 1615. Lingua falls in with the contemporary 
fashion of iiersonifying or allegorising tlie parts and faculties of 
man, winch finds its chief expression in Phineas Fletcher’s Purple 
Island. The scene ‘is Microcosmus in a Grove,’ and the plot 
is concerned ivith the attempt of Lingua, the tongue, to vindi- 
cate her claim to be a sixth sense. To breed strife among the 
five recognised senses, she leaves in their path a crown and a royal 
robe with the inscription : 

lie of the tiro that proves himself the heat, 

Shall have his temples with this coronet blest. 

Tactu.s first finds the royal emblems, and invests his ‘br(.)ws and body ’ 
with them. Thereupon, the other senses dispute his Hovereignty, 
and mak(?' preparation for deadly combat. But Oomnuuiis Sensus, 
the vicegerent of queen Ps/che, undertakes ‘to umpire the con- 
tention’ and orders them ‘ their arms dismissed to appear before 
him, charging everyone to bring, as it were in a shew, their j)ropcr 
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objects, that by them he may detennine of their several excel- 
lencies.’ Visus’s show includes Lumen, Coelum, Terra and Colour, 
whom he ‘marshaleth about the stage, and presents before the 
bench.’ Auditus afterwards leads in Tragedus and Comedus, 
whose likeness and unlikeness are delineated in words of admir- 
able critical insight. Olofactus presents 'the mighty emperor 
Tobacco, king of Trinidado, that, in being conquered, conquered 
all Europe, in making them pay tribute for their smoke.’ Gustus 
has in his train Bacchus and Ceres ; but Tactus has to appear alone, 
because his show was to have included ' a nice gentlewoman,’ and 
in five houi's a dozen maids have not had time to attire a boy for 
the part. Finally, Communis Sensus delivers judgment. On not 
very cogent grounds, he assigns the crown to Visits and the robe to 
Tactus, while the three other senses are consoled with appoint- 
ments to high offices under queen Psyche. Lingua’s claim to be a 
sense is rejected — with a significant reservation: 

The numher of the Senses in this little world is answerable to the first 
bodies in She great world : now, since there be but five in the universe, tbo 
four elements and the pure substance of the heavens, therefore there can be 
but five senses in our Microcosm correspondent to those . . . wherefore we 
judge you to be no sense simply : only this much we from henceforth pro- 
nounce, that all women for your sake shall have six Senses, that is, seeing, 
hearing, tasting, smelling, touching, and the last and feminine sense, the 
sense of speaking. 

Lingua, enraged at being proclaimed ‘ half a sense,’ revenges 
'^herself by making the senses drink a drugged wine at a supper to 
which Gustus invites them. Their wits become deranged, and strife 
threatens to be renewed among them ; but Somnus charms them, 
and the mischief-maker Lingua, into sleep. In her sleep, Lingua 
confesses her trickery', and is punished by being committed 
‘ to close prisin, in Gustus’s house . . . under the custody of two 
strong dons, and . . . well guarded with thirty tall watchmen, with- 
out whose licence she shall by no means wag abroad.’ 

It is not, however, in the plot, ingeniously worked out as it is, 
that the chief attraction of the play lies. Its distinguishing ex-! 
cellence is the style, or variety of styles, in which it is written. j 
In the prose scenes, Tomkis proves himself a master of polishedj 
and flexible dialogue, which has often a curiously modern note. 
The wit is sparkling and unforced, but lacks the Aristophanic 
pungency of OM) Law and the Pcmiassus plays. Iff the few 

* In Tlw KoiZem JRcview, voL IT, no. 4, pp. SI8— -520, the present writer 

has auggosted that this episode is probably a parody of the sleep-walking scene in 
MdehetU. 
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verse passages where the author aims at a serious effect, he writes 
with scholaj'ly grace. But moat of the metrical speeches are in a 
vein of burlesque, or are parodies of lines in plays of the day. 
Thus, there are intentionally ludicrous imitations of famous 
speeches in Kyd’.s Spanish Tragedie, besides what appear to be 
caricatures of phrases or situations in several Shakespearean 
dramas. A hundred and one incidental allusions show the width 
of the author’s reading, and the remarkably detailed stage direc- 
tions prove his interest in matters of costume and heraldry. The 
statement made in 1667, and elaborated by later tradition, that 
Oliver Oromwell acted in the play, is, probably, a bookseller’s 
figment, but might, conceivably, be true if a revival took place 
about 1617, when the third edition of the work appeared. 

The last decade of Elizabeth’s reign, which was very fruitful in 
Cambridge plays, has left tew memoi-ials of dramatic activity at 
Oxford, which seems to 4iave been more dependent on the external 
stimulus of royal visits. But, at St John’s college, whichftrom 
the beginning of the seventeenth century, rivals Christ; Church 
as a centre of academic stagecraft, there was produced in 1602/3 
the ‘ twelfe night merriment,’ Narcissus. The prologue declares 
that ‘the play wee play is Ovid’s own Narcissus,’ and it is true that 
the plot is taken from book iii of the Metamorphoses. But the 
story is considerably expanded and treated throughout in a bur- 
lesque vein. Thus, Tiresias, ‘the not seeing prophet,’ adorned 
‘in byshoppes rochett,’ is introduced to tell tlie fortune of the 
beautiful youth from the ‘ table ’ of his liand ; and the triclcery of 
the mischievous nymph Echo leads to mode tragedy. Throughout, 
the author shows a remarkable command of out-of-the-way phrases 
and grotesque rimes, and, in its farcical treatment of a classical 
legend, Narcisstts is curiously akin to the interlude of Pyranms 
mid Tlmhe in A Midsummer Nights Dream. 

' Two and a half years later, in the summer of 1605, St John’s 
itook part with Christ ChiU'ch in the series of entertainments pro- 
; vided for king James on his first visit to Oxford. The king, ac- 
' Gompanied by the queen and Henry, prince of Wales, made his 
entry on 27 August. Special preparations had been made fo7- tJie 
festivities. In Christ Church, where the king and queen hxlgcd, 
a stage had been 

built eloHo (0 the npijev end of tli^ Hall, as it seemed at the first sig-Iit. Hut 
indeed it was but a false wall fair painted, and adorned with stately pillans, 
wliieli pillars would turn about, by reason whoreob with the help of other 
painted elothes, their stage did, vary throe times in the utdin/f of one 
Tragredy. 
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That the actors in the various plays might be suitably apparelled, 
a number of costumes and properties were supplied by the office 
of the revels. Lists of these are preserved in the university archives. 

The success of the performances seems, however, to have been 
scarcely on a level with the magnitude of t-he preparations. On 
■(ihe first evening, a pastoral play Alha was presented. ‘In the 
acting thereof they brought in five or six men almost naked which 
were much disliked by the Queen and Ladies.’ It needed the 
entreaties of the chancellors of both universities to prevent the 
king leaving ‘ before half the comedy had been ended.’ On the 
following night, James saw Ajax Flagellifer. James would have 
done well to imitate his predecessor in countermanding^ as he 
‘was very weary before he came thither, but much more wearied 
by it, and spoke many words of dislike.^ Nor did matters fare 
much better on the third evening, when Yertumnus aive Annus 
JRecurrens, by Matthew Gwinue of St John’s, was performed on 
the Christ Church stage. Though it was well acted by a company 
consisting chiefly of St John’s men, the king fell asleep in tlie 
middle. But the play produced on the following evening ‘made , 
amends for all’ It was The Queenes Arcadia of Samuel Daniel, | 
memorable as the first English pastoral drama written for the 
academic stage Guarini’s Jl Pastor Pido had been acted a short 
time previously at King’s college, Cambridge, in a Latin version, 
Pastor Fidus. Parthenia, a similar version of Luigi Groto’s Pm- 

^ timento Amoroso, preserved in manuscript at Emmanuel college, 
Cambi’idge, is of uncertain date, Daniel, as was natural, followed 
the general lines of Italian pastoral drama; but the statement of 
a contemporary Cambridge visitor to Oxford, that ‘it was drawn 
out of Pastor Fidus,’ is misleading. So far as Daniel’s play owes 
a direct debt to a foreign original, it is to Tasso’s Aminta rather 
than to Guarini’s work, while the conception of the plot, though 
not of a number of episodes, must be put down to the English 
poet’s own credit. It deals with the entanglements and evils 
produced in Arcadia by the machinations of sophisticated re- 
presentatives of the outer world. Chief among those are Colax, 

‘ a corrupted traveller,’ and Techne, ‘ a subtle wench of Corinth,’ 
who, by their nefarious schemes, delude the shepherd Amyntas 
into the belief that Cloris, whom he wooes in vain, is a wanton. 

In de,spair, he tries to take his own life, but, in an episode imitated 

...» , ; 

; ■ ; ■■/J.hf.wfe, P,'298.^' ^ 

» Pbr a brief sltetob of the progress of the. pastoxab'hatna in England s fol- 
lowing chapter (xiil). , ' ■ ^ 
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fi’om Aminta, is rescued by Cloris, whose heart has, at last, been 
, touched by love. The arch evildoers, after plotting not only 
against the hero and heroine but against other Arcadian lovers, 
are banished for ever. Subordinate, but more amusing, mischief- 
makers are Linens, a pettifogging lawyer, and Alcon, a quack 
doctor, into whose mouth is put a description of tobacco as ^ 

a certaino lierbe wrapt up in rowlos 

From th’ Island of Nicosia whore it growes: 

And this he said a wondrous verliie had, 

To purge the head, and cure the great catarro. 

This, of course, was intended to tickle the ears of the author of 
A Co'imterblaste to Tobacco. But the permanent attraction of 
Daniel’s play lies not in its topical references or even in its 
plot and characteri-sation, but iji the lyrical sweetness of its 
verse and the limpid grace of its diction and imagery. Its pro- 
duction at Christ Church is amongst the most inemorabK) records 
of the Oxford stage. Probably, however, none of the Christ Church 
plays gratified the king so much as a more informal open-air inter- 
lude which took place in front of St John’s college on the day of his 
entry into Oxford. Three young scholars, dressed as nymphs, 
suddenly appeared in his path. They announced that they were 
the sibyls who had^ formerly foretold to Banquo the rule of his 
descendants, and that they had come again to jjrophesy all hap- «-*' 
piness to James, and the perpetuity of Banquo’s stock \ipon the 
British throne. They then saluted the king in turn with a triple 
salve, and greeted similarly the queen and prince Henry. James 
‘did very much applaude’ the ‘conceipt,’ which was devised by 
Matthew Gwiime, and it is possible that some account of it reached 
the cars of Shakespeare and suggested the writing of Macbeth in 
the following year. 

The stimulus of the royal visit to theatrical activity at Oxt<)rd, 
especially at St John’s college, seems to have lasted lor some time 
afterwards. To this, we have remarkable testimony in a uni<pie 
memorial of the academic stage preserved in tlie St John’, s library. 

It is a manuscript written by Griffin Higgs, a member of the colhgo, 
who successively became fellow of Merton and chaplain to Tlliza- 
beth of Bohemia, and entitled At true and faithMl relation of 
the ridnge and fall of Thomas Twicer, Prince of Alba Fortunata, 
Lord St Johns &c., with aUtheoemrrents which ha^jpemd through- 
aut his whole domination. No extant doemnent, not even Gager’s 
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letter to Rainolds, lets us so completely behind the scenes of the 
collegiate theatre, or brings home to us so iutimately the hopes 
and fears, the labours and difficulties, connected with the per- 
formances. The manuscript is an account of a series of festivities 
which lasted ft-om All Saints* eve (31 October) 1607 till the first 
Sunday in the following Lentb On All Saints’ eve, Thomas 
Tucker, a bachelor of arts (later, a fellow of the college and 
canon of Bristol) was elected ‘Christmas Lord or Prince of the 
Revells ... to appoint & moderate all such games and pastimes 
as should come.’ Two ‘bills’ were, therefore, sent out to the 
masters craving allegiance to his authority and ‘money & main- 
tenance.’ Among those who contributed were Laud and Juxon, 
each assessed at ten shillings. But, in order to raise an adequate 
sum, Tucker (like a true Stewart ruler) had to levy a further 
requisition on ex-fellows and commoners and on college tenants. 
Sufficient provision thus made, he was, publicly installed on 
St Andrew’s day by means of a Latin ‘devise,’ Ara Fortunae. 
In this, tile prince, with his leading councillors, visits the temple 
of Fortune and is assured by her priestess of the favour of the 
goddess. He accordingly announces that he no longer reigns by 
popular favour but by divine right, and that he is preparing ‘pomps 
and triumphs’ for the entertainment of his faithful subjects. 

On Christmas day, the prince sat at high table in the vice- 
president’s place, and a boar’s head w'as carried in as ‘the first 
-omesse’ by the ‘tallest and lustiest’ of his guards, to the accom- 
paniment of a brisk carol. In the evening, a short Latin interlude, 
Saturnalia, was performed, introducing a Domimis and a Serous 
in the inverted relation peculiar to the Roman festival, and after- 
wards Hercules, who, by interpreting aright an equivocal Delphic 
oracle, shows that waxen lights and not human sacrifices are the 
ofl’erings enjoined at this anniversary. As the season of the 
Saturnalia coincided approximately with Christmastide, these 
waxen lights, it is hinted, are the source of Christmas candles; 
and, in a prose epilogue, an ingenious parallel and contrast are 
drawn between the pagan and the Christian festival. 

The same sense of classical and Biblical analogies dictated the 
choice of a play for Innocents’ day. A Senecan tragedy on the story 
of Philomela was written for the occasion, as it was thought that the 

^ The narrative; part of the mannsoript ani3* one play The Seven Bayes of the 
Weelte were printed in 1816, with the title The Christmas Prince. .The present writer 
has been given facilities for consulting the manuaoript, and the account of the other , 
playhis here printed for the firstitime. * . 
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subject ‘ well fitted the day, by reason of the murder of Innocent 
, Itis.’ But the perfonnauce had to be postponed for a day because 
the carpenters were ‘ no way ready av“‘ the stage.' Then a further 
mishap occurred. ‘The Prince himself who was to play Tereus had 
gott such an exceeding cold that it was impossible for him to 
speake, or speaking to be Iieard.’ Howerer, 110111 the unnamed 
author of the tragedy in re.serve as an understudy should he lie 
‘constrained to leave,' the resourceful Tucker got through his 
part with credit. ‘The wliolc play was wel acted and wel liked,’ 
a more favourable verdict than liad been pronounced on Calf- 
hill’s tragedy on the same story acted before Elizabeth at Christ 
Church in 1566. 

It is characteristic of the academic taste of the time, that 
Philomela was much more appreciated than an Thiglish play 
Time’s Complaint, acted on New Year’s day as part of ‘the 
princes triumphs.’ The failure of this piece, which received only 
‘two or three cold plaudites,’ was partly due to the blunders of 
amateur actors, of which Higgs gives amusing details, and to the 
overcrowding on the stage. But, doubtless, the fault also lay 
largely in the plot, which coinbine.s awkivardly a semi-allegoi'ical 
tale of Time’s attempt to recover Ids daugliter Veritas, kept in 
thraldom by Opinion and Error, and a farcical series of mi8take.s 
and entanglements arising out of the theft of goodwife Spigott’s 
goods by a drunken cobbler. Swallow. Yet, Tiim's Complaint is 
far from being without interest. It contains genre pictures ot». 
characteristic Elizabethan types, sucli as the di3j)0S8eH8ed country- 
man, the cashiered soldier and the professional beggar. It intro- 
duces, also, in Studioso, the poor and embittered scholar, and in 
Philonices, the grasping, pompous lawyer and justice, two figures 
akin to those in the Farnasms plays. 

The spirits of the St John’s actors, which had been grievously 
depressed by the cold reception of Time’s CamjAaiut, were revived 
by the success of an amusing show, The Seven Dayes oftlm Weeke, 
acted at the president’s lodging on Sunday, 10 January, and re- 
peated hy special request before the vice-chancollor and otlier 
dignitaries a week later, Efpially successftil was a Latin comedy 
Fhilomathcs, mingling abstractions with Plautiue characters. 
After its performance ‘the stage & scaffold were lUil’d downe 
w“'’ hack stood from Cristmas’; but they were set up aguin on 
Shrove Tuesday for the prince’s resignation, ITiis, like Ms public 
installation, was solemnised in the form of a play, Ira seu Tnm/ilns 
Port/mae. The goddess has uow grown angry with the prince 
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because he has not paid her sufficiently constant homage. His 
ministers resign their symbols of office and desert him. In vain 
he visits again the altar of Fortune, and seeks to placate her 
wrath. He, therefore, strips himself of the emblems of sove- 
reignty, and lays them in a sepulchre in hfer temple, dedicating 
himself henceforth to the service of Minerva. 

Thus ended the memorable reign of Thomas Tucker ; but, as the 
stage and scaffolds had been re-erected, and, as an English tragedy 
on the story of Pei’iander, tyrant of Corinth, had been prepared, 
it was decided to perform this on the following Saturday. It at- 
tracted such a concourse that hundreds could not find room in the 
hall. They ‘made such an hideous noice, and raised such a tumult 
w'"'' breaking of windows all about the colledge, throwinge of stones 
into the hall, and such like ryott' that the officers of the college 
had to rush forth, ‘w“* about a dozen whiflers well armed and 
swords drawne.' The rioters then ran away, but some of the 
ringleaders were arrested, and imprisoned in the porter’s lodge 
till the play was over. 

Curiously enough, about a week later, on 20 February, there 
was a similar riot at Cambridge, when there was ‘foul & great 
disorder committed at the time of a comedy in King’s College,’ 
probably a lost play by Phineas Fletcher. In the same month, 
four years later, there was a yet more serious disturbance at Cana- 
bridge, when the St John’s men, angry at being excluded from a 
-xcomedy acted at Trinity college, began an affray outside the Great 
Gate, which led to proceedings in the vice-chancellor’s court. In 
sharp contrast to these tumultuous proceedings was the scene in 
the hall of Trinity on 2 March 1613, when prince Charles and 
Frederick, the elector palatine, saw Samuel Brooke’s comedy 
called Adelplie, and when the elector slept during the greater part 
of the perfoimance, which lasted from seven in the evening till 
one. On the following evening, the princes were again provided 
with solid entertainment by the performance of Scyros, a Latin 
version by Brooke of Bouarelli’s pastoral drama, Filli di Sciro. 

On 7 March 1615, James himself, with prince Charles, came to 
Cambridge, and stayed at Trinity for four nights. As the sovereign 
had not visited the university since Elizabeth’s ‘progress ’ in 1664, 
elaborate preparations were made to celebrate the event. The 
days were devoted to learned disputations and the evediugs to 
plays. The first piece, Amdlia, a Latin comedy written by Ed- 
ward Cecil of St John’s, was not very successful ; but ample 
amends were made on the following ’evening w;hen, in the ball 

IS. n. VI. OH. xii, •• • 21 
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of Trinity, Ignoramus was latmclied on its triumphant career. 

^Its author was George Ruggle, fellow of Clare hall, who had 
formerly been a scholar of Trinity, and the actors were chosen 
from various colleges, difficulty being found in filling suitably the 
female parts. On one side. Ignoramus is linked with the gi-oup of 
Latin adaptations of Italian comedies mentioned above, for it is 
founded on G. della Porta’s Trappolaria. But Ruggle transformed 
his original by extensive additions, and by a fundamental change in 
the central character, converting him out of a soldier into the 
lawyer who gives his name to the play. Thus metamorphosed, 
the typically southern comedy became the climax of Aristophauic 
attacks by gownsmen upon the tonm and its officials. The title 
part is a merciless caricature of the detested recorder, Brackyn, 
who liad already been ridiculed in The Ref/urne from Pernassus, 
Part II. The aninui.s againsi; him as a common lawyer had 
been intensified by public events. The law dictionary The Inter- 
preter, published iri 1(507 by John Cowell, regius professor of 
civil law, had been suppressed on the demand of the 'House of 
Commons, because its tendency was to exalt the royal prerogative 
at the expense of common law. Tim civilians of the university 
and the king himself were, therefore, delighted when Ruggle 
brought upon the stage a burlesque figure talking a barbarous 
jargon of bastard Latin and the technical terms of conmion law. 

It is the novelty of, this conception and the gusto with which it is 
developed that give the play its uni<iuc character. In the course^-, 
of its intricate plot, Ignoramus goes through a variety of humiliating 
and painful experiences. On a visit to Bordeaux, he falls in love 
with the heroine, Rosabella, and engages to pay (500 pieces of gold 
for her hand. But, through the stratagems of Antonins, the 
favoured suitor of the girl. Ignoramus obtains possession instead 
of the heavy-handed virago, Polla, who belabours him soundly. 
AmaKed at his incomprehensible outcries, she thinks he is be- 
witched and goes to fetch her husband and a monk, who, in a 
scene of richly farcical humour, exorcise the evil spirits out of 
him and carry him oflj shrieking, to a monastery for his final cure. 
Rosabella, of course, is finally united to Autonius, and a mystery 
attaching to her birth is cleared up. 

Ignoramus, with its mixture of learning and horseplay, was 
exactly' suited for captivating James. The play presented on the 
following night, /lit uz/uamr, though adapted by Tomki.s, ai.d;hor 
of Llugua., from another comedy of della Porta, L’Astrologo, 
was loss successlul. But it contains two amusing characters in 
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x4,lbumaKar, the rascally astronomer, and Trincalo, the rustic whom 
Albumazar ‘ transforms ’ into his absent master, Antonio, with hi- , 
dicrous consequences when the latter unexpectedly returns home. 
In its printed form, the play was fortunate enough to attract both 
Dryden and Garrick, both of whom revived it on the London stage. 
But, on its production, it seems, from a contemporary account, 
to have been less appreciated not only than its predecessor, 
Ignoramm, but than its successor on the following evening, Me- 
lanthe, a Latin pastoral drama from the pen of Samuel Brooke, 
whose AiMphe and Scyros have been mentioned above. The king 
could not sta}^ to see the last play jirepared for his entertainment, 
Sicelides, by Phineas Fletcher ; but it was acted a few days later. 
He thus missed seeing the first English ‘piscatory’ on the stage, 
as he had already seen at Oxford, in 1605, the first English pastoral 
drama. The main plot of Sicelides, dealing with the romantic 
love stories of Perindus and Glaucilla and, TTialander and Olinda, 
is, apparently, original, though episodes and motives are derived 
from classical and Italian sources. One underplot centres round 
Cosma, the typical Tight nymph’ of ‘Messena,’ and the otlier 
round Cancroiie and Scrocca, low-comedy fishermen whose talk is 
largely a farrago of ‘ malapropisms ’ and topical allusions. The 
machinery of the play is unduly intricate and perplexing, and the 
characterisation is not vivid. But the work has real charm in its 
delicate delineation of emotions, in the graceful imagery of its 
--descriptive passages and in the lyric sweetness of it^ choruses. 

James was so delighted with Ignoramus that he revisited Cam- 
bridge in May to see it a second time. Its triumph marks the 
close of the most vital period of the university drama. Hence- 
forward, no new type was evolved, and the distinctively academic 
clement dwindles. Allegorical plays became increasingly popular 
with college dramatists, though Lingua remained unrivalled for 
wit and mrm. Thus, in February 1618, Teclinogamia or The 
llarriage of the Arts, by Barten Holiday, was acted at Christ 
Church ‘with no great applause’ ; but it was repeated before the 
king at Woodstock in August 1621. Though James seems to have 
found the' piece very dull, it is not without merit. The action 
.shows how some of the arts and sciences endeavour to enter iiito 
unnatural unions. Thus, Poeta seeks to win the hand of Astronomia, 
but is finally allied to Historia and promises that his love shall 
follow her ‘more infoparably than the Hexameter the Pentameter.’ 
Closely related to J>iV?.p"ua, to which it contains direct references, is 
Pailmna, cilia or The Battell of Affectihns, published by ‘a Friend 
of the deceassed Author,’ iii 1630, and ‘written some ycai-s since.’ 

' 21—2 
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It deals with the revolt of the Alfections against Love and Hatred, 

^ ‘ whom heretofore they counted their King and Queene.’ Love 
and Hatred are aided by the Virtues, headed by Justice, while the 
rebels have the support of the Vices disguised as Aftections or 
Virtues, and commanded by Pride. Justice, however, unmasks 
them, and sends them to confinement, whereupon the Affections 
tender their submission and arc pardoned. Tlie work is in prose 
throughout, and contains interesting pEissages and many allusions 
to recent events, but lacks dramatic movement and vivacity. 

Religious satire is another predominant element in the later 
university plays — a foretaste of the dread conflict that was fast 
approaching. Loiola, by Joim Hacicct, acted at Trinity before 
the university on 2f{ February and before James on a tliird visit 
to Cambridge on 12 March is an entertaining Latin comedy, 
which attacks impartially Roman Catholics and Calvinists, the 
former in the person of-Loiola, ‘ an unscrupulous Jesuit,’ the latter 
in that of Miirtinus, a canting elder of Amsterdam, where the scene 
is laid. To the same year belongs the semi-allcgoriflil Fuc'tis 
Hutriomastix, wherein the title role, that of a hypocritical puritan 
minister, Avas played by Robert Ward of Queens' college, Avho was 
probably the author of the piece. Fucus, who hates all plays and 
amusements, seeks to prevent the marriage of Philomathes and 
Conioedia, otherAvi.se, the production of an academic comedy. The 
arguments he uses-aro the same as those of Rainolds in his con- 
troversy with Gager, and seem derived from his book. But his*, 
intrigues are foiled, and he also comes oft’ badly in a feud with the 
merry-making countryman, Villanus, who is in love Avith Ballada, 
an illegitimate sister of Coinoedia*. 

Another actor in Fuctis was Peter HaAisted, afterwards fellow 
of (Jyieens’, Avho, A\dien Charles and Henrietta Maria visited 
Cambridge in March 1032, AVTOte in their honour tlio singular play 
The .Rival Friends. T'his is linked to the comedies satiri.sing 
religious hypocrisy by its caustic portraiture of the wooers of the 
deformed and foolish Mistress Ursely, Avhose hand carries Avith it 
an ‘impropriate parsonage.’ More realistically humorous pcr.son- 
ages a)'e Stipes, tlie shepherd of the simoniacal p.'itron, tnul his wife 
and daughter, all genuinely rustic figures Avithout the customary 
pastoral vcuccr. From Hausted’s preface to the play avIuiu it 
Avas published, it is evident.^ihat his loAV-life portraiture had been 
advciyely criticised as unbeifittiag the rojail pmsonco. But to 

: , Bee JPuctw JffisJrionuMti*, , edited by Smith, 6. p. Moore {1!)09), introduotion aad 
: »otes,;pp. 98-^9. Xho editor suggests tbat the play may have beoa partly inspired by 
, an attempt, recorded by Ohftmberiaih; to' 8iippr(iBs.the por-fonnimee of ioiote. 
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modern taste this appeals much more strongly than does the 
pseudo-romantic main plot. The two friends, Lucius and hTeander, 
rivals for the love of Pandora, vie in their readiness to abdicate 
in each other’s favour, and carry their altruism so far that the lady 
gives her aliections, at first in pretence, afterwards in reality, to a 
third wooer. The popularity, howevei’, of such fantastic themes 
was evidenced by the successful production at Trinity, during 
the same royal visit, of Thomas Randolph’s Tlie Jealous Lovers. 
Randolph, a distinguished alumnus of Westminster and Trinity, 
had already written two short academic 'shows,’ Aristippus or 
The Joviall Philosopher and The Conceited Pedler. The Jealous 
Lovers was his first complete play, and the rapturous welcome 
accorded to it does little credit to either the university or the 
court. Randolph’s inventiveness and rhetorical fluency cannot 
redeem the essential falsity of the main plot. Tyndarus is insanely 
suspicious of the faithfulness of his beloved Evadne, and Techraessa 
similarly mistrusts her devoted Pamphilus. The two 'jealous 
lovers ’ go through a mock funeral (which gives occasion for an 
imitation of the gravedigger’s scene in Hamlet) as a final test of 
the constancy of the seemingly bereft pair. But, after this ordeal 
has proved their loyalty unswerving. Hymen forbids the proposed 
unions, and it transpires that Tyndarus is the brother of Evadne, and 
Techmessa the sister of Pamphilus. Interwoven with these pseudo- 
romantic episodes is an underplot of gross humour. 

The royal pair, accompanied by their nephews, the palatine 
princes, paid a second visit to Oxford in August 1636, when 
the last important series of academic plays was produced in 
their honour. William Strode, public orator, welcomed the 
king to Christ Church wth a speech, and with an allegorical 
drama, The Flooitiug Island, which was staged with great elabora- 
tion, and furnished with music by Henry Lawes. The title and 
general conception of the work, in which the island represents the 
human mind afloat on the sea of the passions, was, doubtless, sug- 
gested by Phineas Fletcher’s The Purple Island or The Isle of 
Jfo??., published at Cambridge in 1633. But Strode develops the 
theme on lines of his own, and with the added spice of political 
and religious satire. A conspiracy is formed by Audaxv Irato and 
others against the rule of king Prudentius and his counsellor, 
Intellectus Agens. Prudentius resigns his crown, and Fancy is 
pi’oclaimed queeig her only law being ‘that each man use his 
proper humour, be it vice or virtue.’ Discord and tumult are the 
result, and Prudentius is finally implored to resume the crown, after 
each of the plotters'has declined it in turn. Idie implied lesson 
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on the evil results of rebellion, and the castigation of Pryiine, 

* in the person of Melancholico, a play-hating imritan, helped 
to recoininend the play to the royal fovonr. Equally successful 
\yere the two dramas produced on the following day. One of these, 
Love's Ilospitall, by George Wilde, fellow of St J ohn’s, was per- 
formed in the afternoon at that college at the expense of Land, 
who, as chancelk)]- of the university, Avas present to welcome the 
king and (pieen. The piece is an entertaining comedy of humours, 
in almost farcical vein, and is in no Avay characteristically academic. 
This is also true of William Cartwi-ight’s The Royall Slaw,\ acted 
in the evening at Christ Church. An Ephesian captive, Cratauder, 
in accordance witli an old custom among the Per.sians, is granted 
for three days before liis execution the full in.sigTna and privileges 
of kingship. During this period, he displays such nobility of soul 
that heave!! intervenes in his favour, and he is spared to become 
the Aveai'ei' of a real ennvn. This theme i.s liandled by Cart- 
wright Avith genuine i-hetorical effectiveness, and his drama Avas 
furnished Avith speciiil scenic effects by Inigo Jones and incidental 
music by Luavcs. So delighted was the queen Avith the perform- 
ance that she afterwards borroAved the costumes and scenery for 
a repetition of the play by her OAvn company at Hampton co!irt. 

The academic stage was to number 3mt one more illustrious recruit 
in CoAvley, Avhose Nmifragimn JocAilave, based on classical sources, 
was acted at Trinity college, Cambridge, in 163B, and \va.s followed 
in 1()42 by bis satirical comedy The Gu<irdiau, remodelled aftci- " 
the Kestoration into Ontfer of Ooleman Street. But the royal 
visit to Oxlbrd in nuirks the close of these elaborate univer- 
sity display.s, Avliicli had begun Avitli Elizabeth’s coming to Cam- 
bridge in 15G4. Even in the traditionally loyal eomimmity on the 
banka of the Isis, there avoihj ominous symptoms of the rapidly 
groAviugrosentnicnt against the autocratic rule of Charles and Laud. 
As the king and (pxeeu rode away from Christ Cliurch, the streets, 
according to custom, Avere lined with ‘ Scholers of all degrees,’ bxit 
‘neither tliey nor the citizens made any expression of joy, nor 
uttered, as the maimer is, Vivat Hex.’ When Oxford, some seven 
ycai’s later, again opened its gate.s to Charles, it AA'as not to enter- 
tain him Avith ‘mas([ucs and triumphs,' but to afford him shelter 
in his sf.oj'n conflict Avith his parliamentary foes, 

The civil Avar and the cbmmoiiAvealth mark a period or deep 
cleavage in l!]ngli.sh stage histoi'y. With the Bestoj-ation, came 
ncAV men atid ncAv methods, and a forgetfulnes.s of all hut 
the greatest dramatists of ‘the former ago.’ It was virtually 

4 See, as to Cai’twriglit’B ;play.sj^ »nie, obaj). lit. '■ 
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the work of the nineteenth century to rediscover the lesser 
Elizabethan writers for the popular stage. The university drama, 
bilingual in utterance, and with its memorials not easy of 
access, has had to wait for yet tardier recognition. It had, of 
course, patent faults. It produced much that was artificial, 
mnateurish and unduly imitative, and its moral standard was 
as unexacting as that of the London theatre of the day. But it 
had behind it truly formative influences, in the renascence ardour 
for classical lore and delight in pageantry, in the gownsmen’s 
haughty resentment of the bulfets of fortune to which they were 
expo.sed, and in the traditional hostility between scholars and 
townsmen by Isis and by Cam. Hence sprang that special type of 
Aristophanic comedy, unique in this period of the drama, repre- 
sented by Fedmitius and Ignoramm, Oluh Laiv and the Parnassus 
trilogy. And, in addition to these distinctively topical university 
plays, Ave owe to the academic stage a number of dramas moulded 
and coloured by the peculiar conditions of their origin. Such are 
the seml-Senecan plays on religious, historical and mythological 
subjects, like Archipropheta, Riehardus Tertius and Ulysses 
Reduw, comedies IWq Laelia Hymenaeus\ allegorical pieces 
like Lingua, Fueus and The Floating Island ; pastorals like The 
Queenes Arcadia and Sicelides. In these and kindred productions, 
noted in this chapter or merely recorded as ‘comedy’ or ‘tragedy’ 
in college account-books, the university hun^nists preserved ele- 
ments of classic and neo-classic culture which Avould otherwise 
have been almost entirely lost to the stage. From Oxford and 
Cambridge, these influences permeated to the capital. For, sharp 
as in general was the division, social and intellectual, between 
academic and professional playwi’ights, the latter and larger class 
was constantly being recruited from graduates Avho had gained 
their earliest dramatic experience as spectators, actors, or, in some 
cases, authors, of college ‘shows.’ The royal visits to the uni- 
versities helped further to extend the range of influence of the 
amateur stage. And they did something more. Under the per- 
sonal rule of the Tudors and Stewarts, the centre of national life 
was not fixed in Westminster^ as at pi’esent; it moved with the 
movements of the sovereign. And thus, the university plays, as 
the principal magnet which drew Elizabeth, James and Charles 
Avith their courts to Oxford and Cambridge, performed a more 
important function than has been usually recognised. They helped 
materially for nearly a hundred years to keep the Laa'o seats of 
learning in contact Avith the throne, from AAduch radiated, for good 
and for ill, the dominating forces of the age. 


CHAPTER XIII 


MASQUE AND PASTORAL 

The Elizabethan drama, being without sceneiy and elaborate 
stage apparatus, made its appeal to the mind rather than to the 
eye, and used language aa the main instrument by Avhich the 
imagination of its audience was ai-ouaed and satisfied. This 
familiar fact goes far , to explain the essentially intellectual 
character of the Elizabethan drama, and the wonderful literary 
I)ower of the great dramatists. But we should misintei'pret the 
lacts very seriously if we allowed ourselves to suppose that the 
Elizabethan age was indifferent to the appeal of the eye, or to 
imagine that, because the Elizabethan playgoer was without the 
elaborate scenery and staging of the modern theatre, he was dis- 
dainful of spectacle, and unwilling to spend time and money on 
gorgeous shows in vvhich the master art of {(ageantry combined 
music, singing, painting, dancing and architecture in united effort 
to charm and delight his senses. 

The Elizabetlian, for all Ids intellectual energy, was intensely 
sensuous. la this respect, he rcprc.sent,s the cud of the Middle 
Ages rather than the beginning of modern times. We cannot here 
consider the meaning of that reaction against pageantry which was 
an important part of purihmism, but we may note that the modern 
student doc,s not see tlie Elizabethan ago as it saw itself; for 
he overlooks as childish those things which it most cared for. 
The drama meant, broadly, the introduction into popular enter- 
tainment of a new intellectual element, which gradually dis- 
credited {)ageantry, so that it ceased to be the art of the 
educated and refined. But, all through the Elizabethan age and 
until the closing of the theatres in lf)42, maacpie and pageantry 
held then- place in the public eye, and in the public interest, as 
the most important and lionourable and magnificent of the arts. 
The masque at court and among the nobility, and the pageant 
among the citizens, wore pra,ctisod with an energy that, for tlio 
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time being, made them the most obvious, if not the most charac- 
teristic, of the national activities, the means by which corporate 
and national feeling most readily expressed itself. This old world 
splendour of masque and pageant has, for the most part, perished. 
Neither antiquarian researches nor modern Adaptations can make 
ijt live again, but, before it died, the intellectual power of the new 
dramatic art came to the rescue and infused into the Elizabethan 
masque a literary element, which has been a preservative against 
decay. The leading dramatists were pressed into the service of 
masque and pageant, and contributed an element to the spectacle 
which, in many cases, has survived. The words supplied to pageants 
and masques by Munday and Middleton, by Campion, Chapman, 
Beaumont and Brown and, above all, by Jonson, form a small, but 
very interesting, appendix to the many volumes of the drama. 
The extant masques have considerable literary merits, and they 
lead on to Milton’s Comus, in which masque expands into pastoral : 
with pastoral, generally, they have an important connection. But, 
in studyihg masques as a literary foi'm, we have to bear in mind 
that we are not dealing with essential masque. Even Ben Jonson’s 
words are not much more than the stick of the rocket after the 
firework has flamed and faded. Essential masque was the appeal 
of the moment to the eye and the ear, the blaze of colour and 
light, the mist of perfume, the succession of rapidly changing 
scenes and tableaux, crowded with wonderful and beautiful figures. 
All the gods of Olympus, all the monstei’s of Tartarus, all the 
heroes of history, all the ladies of romance, the fauns, the satyrs, 
the fairies, the witches — all these were presented to the eye, while 
every kind of musical instrument charmed the car, and eye and 
ear together were delighted by an elaboration of dance and 
measured motion which has never been known since. We have 
put away these childish things : but our maturity has elaborated 
no art equally joyous and whole-hearted. The actual remains 
of the masque with the careful description of the scenes, written, 
afterwards, in cold blood by the deviser, even though that deviser 
were Jonson himselfj are but broken meats of a banquet that 
is over. 

The curious modern reaches a direct and adequate conception 
of the vanislied splendour and joy, and is enabled to comprehend 
clearly the medieval instinct, only w^ten the medieval passion for 
masque and pageant receives imaginative expression in the work 
of a great descriptive poet. Such a poet there was, but he was 
not a dramatist, Spenser came before the drama. The masque 
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was not drama ; in many respects, it was the antithesis of drama. 

. Dramatists who wrote while the masque was still alive ofteji, 
in some metaphor or description, thrill us Moth a touch of its 
glamour. Shakespeare, for instance, regards the masque as a 
symbol of the evanescent. This world and all its irdiabitauts 

shall (lissolvo 

And, like this insubstunthvl pagcaul; ladinl, 

Loivvc not u rack hchind. 

The words expi’ess negatively the delight of the spectator in the 
show by exhibiting his dismay that it mu.st atop — ‘ Dur revels now 
are ended.’ But we require a positive description, in which the 
masque is not what it must be to the (h’amatist, unreal and un- 
satisfying ; rather, on the contrary, the e.xpres.sion of life’s wonder 
and joy. ’riii.s positive description is given us with extraordinary 
power and fulness in Spenser’s Faerie Queene, especially in the 
first three books, which w'ero published in If)!)!), before 13nglish 
drama had developed its strength. 

But, before we touch upon the relation of Spenser’s &'t to the 
masque, we must attempt to summarise the history of masque and 
pageant beh:)re his time. The masetue, like the drama, ran.s back 
into remote antiquity, and wo must make an effort to conceive 
of masque as it was practised in England during the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, if we are to understand clearly what a masque 
was, and what raod'fication.s it underwent w’hile, in Ben Jonson’s 
hands, it was the main amusement of the English court find 
nobility. Out of numerous accounts of masques that have come 
down to us, we may take two as tyi)ieal of tlie kind of enter- 
bunments which, by their combination, finally produced the true 
masque, h’or the first, we will go back to the fourteenth centtiry. 

Edward III died on 2 January 1377. On the second of February 
following, being Candlemas day, ‘the Commons of London made 
great sportc and solemnity ’ in honour of his successor, prince 
Richard, who Avas lodged with his mother and the leading nobles 
of the realm at the palace in tlic royal manor of Iveimingtou, 
Avhich had been a favourite residence of the Black prince. ‘At 
night and in the night,’ a cavalcade of 130 men, •disgni'/ediy 
aparailed and well mounted on honsebaclco to goe on munmn'ng,’ 
rode 'from Newgate through Cheape’ over London Hridgis to 
Keimin^ton. They Avent ‘with great noyse of minstralsye, tnimpels, 
cornets and shawmes, and great plenty of Ava.xe torcjie.s lighted.’ 
First came JB esepdres, two and two, ‘in cotes soul clokcs of rod 
say or scndall, and their femes: coA'-cred Avith Anzards well and 
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handsomely made’; next followed 48 knights, ‘well arayed after 
the same maner ’ ; then a single figure, ‘ as he had bene an 
emperor’; then another single figure, ‘as a pope’; after him, 
24 ‘arayed like Cardinals’; and, last, 8 or 10 ‘with black vizardes 
like devils, nothing amiable, seeming like legates.’ On reaching 
the palace, all alighted and entered the hall, into which presently 
came the prince, his mother and the leading nobles, whom ‘the 
said mummers saluted ’ ; the mummers then proceeded to play 
with a pair of prepared dice with the prince and other gentry for 
valuable gifts. When the gifts had all been won, ‘ the prince and 
the lordes danced on the one side and the mummers on the other 
a great while,’ and then they drank and took their leave and 
departed to London. 

In this account, we have what is probably the oldest and 
simplest form of what is afterwards the masque \ It is called 
‘ a mumming,’ and the performers are mummers.’ The word 
means that the disguised performers say nothing- that would 
betray tlieir identity. They dice in silence, using only dumb show 
where they wish to signify their meaning. But they are all 
disguised with vizards, the old word for mask ; they are accom- 
panied by musicians ; they dance together among themselves when 
their ‘ mumming ’ business is over and torchbearers conduct them 
on their way. Simple as their scheme was, the entry of masked 
mummers with blare of trumpets and blaze "of torches into the 
great banqueting hall must have been highly picturesque. The 
impressiveness of the moment is splendidly given by the drama- 
tist : 

Night, lite a masque, is entered heaven’s great hall, 

With thousand torches ushering the way^! 

In this particular ‘mumming,’ the vizarded procession repre- 
sented the emperor and pope as coming with attendant knights 
and cardinals to greet the uncrowned Idng. When a ‘ mumming ’ 
was regarded from the point of view of the dress assumed by the 
‘mummers,’ it was called a ‘disguising’; and, by the sixteenth 
century, this name quite superseded the other, as, in the seven- 
teenth century, it was itself superseded by ‘ masque ’ ; so that Ben 
Jonson, in 1622, makes Notch aver,, ‘ Disguise was the old English 
word for aniasque, Sir’; to which th§ groom of the revelsr answers, 
‘There is no such wmrd in the office now, I assure you, Sir; 

^ We shall use thia spelling for tWspegt^ole, and ’ for a vizard. 

^ T/je nisfiiiatc CouiUesse, at end;'- h £ 
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I have served here, man and boy, a prenticeship or twain, and 
I should know\’ # 

'Mumming’ came to be applied particularly to the custom, 
practised usually at Ohriatmas time, of going round in maslcing 
habit from houae to house and gaming with dice ; the game itself 
was called ‘itiuinchance.’ There are many allusions to it in the 
lilliKabetlian dramatists. Finally, we may notice in this example of 
a disguising, the ‘li or 10 w'ith black vinardea, like devils, nothing 
amiable ’ ; these a.rc the germ of the Jonsonian antimascpie. 

For our second typical instance, let us go to the I'cign of 
Henry VII in the year 1.501. I'he marriage of prince Arthur to 
Katharine of Arragon was celebrated in London with great magni- 
hcence. The Avails of Westminster hall were ‘richly hanged with 
pleasant clotlies of arra.s,’ and, in the upper end, liad ‘a Royall 
and great Cui)boa.rd ’ erected, upon which was displayed a ‘ goodly 
and rich trca.surc of plate.' The king and (pjoen took their 
seats ‘ under their Clothes of Estate,’ and all the nobility ‘were 
ordered in their Roomc.s.’ To this great assembly efitered a 
‘moat goodly at\d pleasant disguising, convayed !uid ahcAved in 
pageantes proper and SAibtile’: of which ‘the first Avas a Castle 
right cunningly devised sett uppon certaine Avheeles and drawno 
into the said great hall of foAver great beastes Avith chaines of 
gold,’ The beasts were tAVo lions, a hart and an ibex, personated, 
each one of them, Ly tAVO men. In the castle Avere ‘di.sguiscd 
VIII goodly and fresh ladyes looking out of the AvindoAves of 
the same,’ and, in the turrets, ‘fowrc children singing most 
SAvectly ami harmoniously.’ The castle Avaa draAvu into the 
hall and up to the king’s state- and then set on one side to allow 
of the entry of a second car, this time ‘a shippe,’ having ‘her 
mustes toppes saylcs her tackling and all other apperteynancea 
necessary nuto a seemely vessel as thouglA it had been sayling.’ 
‘L'lic ship cast anchor in front of the king, next the castle. On 
hoard the ship Avas a lady, in apparel like to the princes.s of Bpain. 
Hope and Desire gcrfroiu the ship to the castle a.s ambassadors 
from the knights of the mount of Love ; but the ladies in the 
castle Avill liavo nothing to say to the knights. ‘ Incontinent came 
in the tbird Pageant,’ a mountain, with eiglrt kniglits upon it, to 
Avhom the ambassadors recounted their ill-success Avith the ladio.s. 
Thcreu])un, the knights make>^ ^eat .shOAV of assaulting the casHe, 
and the ladies siiri’ender. The cai-s are wheeled back, and tlie 
knights and ladies ‘daunced together diA^ens and many goodly 
* The Manque of Augitreg, royal saafc : : , 
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dances.’ The cars then came back for the masquers and took 
them away ; after which, prince Arthur and his bride and other 
distinguished people in the audience danced, including young 
prince Henry and his sister Margaret. This ‘disguising’ was 
succeeded on the following evenings by three others, nearly as 
elaborate as the first. The whole display makes it quite clear 
that the early sixteenth century had not much to learn from the 
early seventeentL The splendour of these shows reached a high 
water mark in the reign of Henry VIII, and then, again, in the 
reign of James I, when the mechanical and artistic genius of Inigo 
Jones introduced new contrivances and a more elaborate arrange- 
ment of scenery, suppressing almost entirely the processional 
character of the masque and the early car. 

Our second example of a masque has added to the first the 
important item of the pageant or car. This, of course, suggests 
a connection between the ‘disguising’ an.d the medieval miracle- 
plays, Avhich were performed on the movable waggon called a 
pageant.* It is easy to see how the grandeur of the cavalcade 
would be increased if the emperor and pope were i)ut in cars. 
In the British Museum, there is a design by Albert Diirer, dated 
1622, of a triumphal car for Maximilian, which may serve as an 
illustration of the way in wliich a car would become a ‘pageant’ — 
an elaborate structure to hold masquers. This pageant, as the 
above example shows, is capable of very V3,ried developments. 
But, as the car becomes more elaborate, it cannot easily form 
part of a long procession ; to draw it the length of the hall taxes 
the ingenuity of the carpenters ; and, finally, it becomes stationary, 
suggesting something approximating to the modern stage at one 
end of the hall. The car, moreover, w'hen it is a ship or a 
lanthorn or a ‘herbour,’ requires some explanation; and an 
exposition of the device of the car is added to the original 
dance of the masquers. This is the masque in its simplest 
outline— certain men or women disguised, who arrive in some 
setting which corresponds to their dress, and wliich has to be 
explained before they dance their measures ; they retire as they 
came. 

The disguisings had an extraordinary vogue under Henry VIII, 
and they found a historian whose prose descriptions have hardly 
received the attention which their great merit deserves. ^ Edward 
Hall was a lawyer and a politician. His parents were in sympathy 
with advanced reformers. He affords, therefore, a remarkable 
instance of the passion for pageant'' displaying itself in a hard- 
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headed political trimmer, bi-ed up in a sober and serious middle- 
class family. Pageant was Hall’s one passion. Ilis English style 
takes on a new distinction when he begins to describe the splendid 
Buccession of festivities which distinguished the reign of Henry VIII. 
His masterpiece is, perhaps, his account of the Field of the Cloth 
of Gold ; but, everywhere, thanks to his enthusiasm, his accounts 
of masques and entertainments are gorgeously coloured and won- 
derfully full of movement. 

He is the writer who notes the coining of the word ‘masque.’ 
On the evening of Epiphany, 1512, 

tlie kyiig' with a XI other wor disenisccl, after the manor of Ttalie, called a 
inaske, a thyiig' not seen afore in Englandc; thei wore appareled in garineuies 
long and brode, wrought all ^vith gohl, with viaer.s and caiipes of gold, and 
after the banket doen, thests MaHkers came in, with sixe gentlemen disguised 
in sillccj bearing stiilfe torches, and desired tlio l.‘ulio.s to daimcc, some were 
content, and some that kiiowe the fashion of it refused, beeanso it was not a 
thyng commonly seen. A ml after tbei daunced, and commoned together as 
the fashion of the Muske ^ is, thei toko their leave and departed, and so did 
the Queue and all the ladies-. 

This passage raises problems which are still under discussion. 
What was the ‘thyng not seen afore in Euglande?’ IVliat was 
the ‘thyng not commonly seen,’ which made some of the ladies 
refuse to dance? In short, what was the difference between the 
‘ disguising,’ familiar in England for centuries, and this innovation 
‘ after the maner of Italic, called a maske ’ ? The jirobable answer 
is that there was a difference in dress Avhicli was connected with 
a difference in procedure. The niaaf] tiers not only danced with 
one another, but, after their own dance, they cho.se partners 
tunoTig tlie spectators. 1’his introduced into the mastiue a new 
element of coiirtshi[) and intrigue. For this device to maintain its 
proper piquancy, the disguise of the masquer must be complete ; 
his costume must, like a domino, conceal any peculiarities of 
mien and shape which might betray him if be wore a more 
closcly-ffttiug disguise. Wliether this sufficiently explains Halfs 
language must bo considered a (piestion still under discussion ; 
but two })oiuts arc clear. There is a common conviction, both in 
France and England, that, in some of its characteristic aspects, the 
masque was Italian. Ronsard says tliat ‘masquerade’ came from 
the Italians, and mentions ‘ ses vestemens, ses nmurs ef, nes faroiiSi 
as the things which were copied. Reyher, after quoting Ronsard, 

•*: ; ' The adition of 16S0 reads ‘ Masques.' . 

u H 18r<’. I'or the views that hiiva been expressed on the passage, 

;aDn3ult li6ylisi’’s first appendix, in Lei Mngquet AHijhm. 
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suggests that this borrowing from Italy took place au moment 
des eospMitions fran^aises de la Jin du XF® et du d6hut dti XVI'^ , 
sMe. In our own literature, Marlowe’s ' I’ll have Italian maskes 
by night^’ is familiar. But, secondly, the motive of intrigue, 
whatever its derivation, was a most imporiant addition to the 
masque’s attractiveness. Clearly, it was much appreciated by 
Ilenry VIIL It is a breath of natural drama introduced into 
what is essentially undramatic. Because it is natural drama, it 
is often the means by which the masque gets a place in dramatic 
literature. The masque in Love’s Labour’s Losf^ is delightfully 
dramatic, and it is an excellent comment, so far as it applies, on 
the passage in Hall. It is in a masque that Romeo loses his heart 
to Juliet®*; and, more interesting still, Henry VIH conceives his 
passion for Anne Boleyn, in the same way, in the masque of the 
first act of the play. Many other instances'* occur in the 
dramatists, where this dramatic moment in the masque is utilised. 
But, in the masque itself^ this item remains an episode upon which 
the deviser of the masque never lays his han(Js ; in Henry YIII’s 
reign, the undramatic character of the masque shows no sign of 
changing. 

; When we reach the reign of Elizabeth, Spenser’s poetry, even 1 
more adequately than Hall’s prose, reflects and revives the glory 
of the medieval masque and pageant. His genius, in some of 
its most characteristic aspects, was exactly fitted to describe and 
appreciate the world just beyond the real world with which the 
masque dealt. The masque of the Seven Deadly Sins® and the 
masque of Cupid® are magnificent examples of the processional 
masque. The former shows that the antimasque is implicit in the 
masque from the beginning. The house of Temperance and the 
attack upon if recall the knights’ onslaught on the castle of 
the ladies described above. Such famous descriptions as the cave 
of Mammon® and the bower of Bliss® are like the set pieces which 
Inigo Jones tried to make real to the eye when the masque 
became a fixture at the end of the great hall. There are cantos 
in The , Faerie in which we seem in spirit to follow the 

procession until it reaches the haU, where the full device is 
displayed before us in all its intricacy. Spenser’s abstractions, 
Ooelia, Fidelia, Speranza, Oharissa, the poiter Humilt4 of the 

' ' ' 

■■ JSdujard ll, act I, Bp. 1 . , V Act v, flo. 2.' : - ® Act i, so. 6, r ^ 

:■ : ■* EeyHsr gives a list of plays with masques inserted ; Les Masguci’pigldu, p. 4g7. 

® Bk. 1 , oahto iv. ■ “ Bk. iii, canto .xii. ^ . V Bk. ji, oaaios ix and xl 

p: ; 8 oanto vii. ^ Y v 
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house of Holiness’^ and scores of others, are just such as meet us 
in masques ; but a line of description like ' bitter Penaunce with 
an yron whip,’ calls up the figure before us more eftectually 
than Jonsou’s most exact i)rose ; and Spenser’s poem abounds in 
similar vivid lines and stanzas. The poem, again, like almost every 
masque, is an elaborate compliment. Its relation to Elizabeth is 
precisely that of Jonson's masques to James or Charles. Spenser’s 
poem, it should be remembered, greatly influenced Ben Jonson 
and other writers of masque — Ben Jonson in especial. 

Elizabeth’s frugality prevented tlie masque from developing 
in her reign. It was in frequent use, but the queen had not the 
special taste for it Avhich made it prominent as an amusement of 
the aristocracy in the courts of Henry VIII and James I. But 
‘entertainments,’ during the queen’s numerous progresses, were 
p)lentiliilly produced. The entertainment was the masque out-of- 
doors, and consisted of some kind of welcoming device or function 
arranged for greeting the queen on her arrival, or ‘discovered’ 
afterwards, as she was conducted round gardens and park. The 
enterhiinment had more dramatic possibilities in it than the 
masque, because it depended less upon scenery, but the English 
climate kept it always short and slight. One, by Sir Philip Sidney, 
of considerable merit, has survived — The May Lady\ pjresented 
in May 1570, when the queen visited his uncle, the earl of 
Leicester, at Wanstead. Jonsou’s reverence for Sidney makes it 
likely that he did not oveidook Sidney’s worlt when lie compiosed 
the entertainments Avhich were the beginning of his masque 
work. But it seems more probable that I'he May Lady guided 
Jonson’s view.s on pastoral than that it influenced his con- 
ception of masque, and it remains by itself aa a short out-of-doors 
scene of pastoral comedy, not without influence upon Shakespeare’s 
early comedy. The .schoolmasteiy master Rorabus, is, obviomsly, 
an ancestor of Holofernes, and the play's likeness to masque lies 
in its complimentary character. Some of Lyly’s plays, also, have 
aflinities with the masque. They are elaborate compiliments ; their 
ideas are not concerned with the real umrld of men and women ; 
iheir characters are mythologicaP. But perhaps their moat im- 
piortant connection with the masque is their influence upon Jonson’s 
Cynthia’s Revdsi This play magnifies at all points Lyly’a limited 
strength- to such a degree tlpat the reader may easily fail to notice 
its debt to Lyly. But its connection with Jonson’s inu.sipios is 

* Galled, also, The Lady of the May, , 

^ Of. teite, oliapi. y, p. 18. 


Bk. r, eanto x. ■ ^ 

" See yol. v, oliap. vi. 
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obvious. In Cynthia’s Revels, a great realist, the author of 
Bartholomew Fayre, succeeds in making us understand how he * 
came to Avrite masques. We see his mind becoming absorbed 
in the particular art and method of Avhich the masque was an 
expression. ' 

But, before Ave pass to Jonson’s masques, one Elizabethan play 
must be mentioned Avhich Avas neither a masque, nor a pastoral, nor 
a drama, but partook of the character of aU three. It is, perhaps, 
the most elaborate and beautiful entertainment extant, and the 
brilliance of its total effect makes us regret that such a delightful 
type of renascence art did not receive fuller development. Peele’s 
Araygmment of Paris comes before the development of the 
masque, as Milton’s Comus comes after it, to suggest to us that 
in the method of the out-of-door entertainment or pastoral there 
is inherent a truer breath of poetry than is to be found in that of 
the indoor masque, in Avhich scenery and carpentry and music and 
dance were ahvays tending to smother and suppress tlje poetical 
souP. « 

The first court masque after king James’s accession was pro- 
duced on 8 January 1604 at Hampton court, because plague Avas 
prevalent in Loudon. It was The Vision of the Twelve Goddesses, 
in Avhich the masquers were queen Anne herself and eleven of 
her ladies. By the recommendation of Lucy countess of Bedford, 
Daniel Avas chosen to design and AA'rite the masqim. An indiscreet 
printer presumptuously brought out an unauthorised account, and 
this obliged Daniel in self-defence to print a description ‘of the 
whole form thereof in all points as it Avas then performed by a 
most magnificent Queen, Avhose heroical spirit and bounty only 
gave it so fair an execution as it had.’ Daniel thinks that ‘these 
ornaments and delights of peace ’ deserve to be remembered ; and, 
therefore, he relates hoAV he devised his tAvelve goddesses to re- 
present the blessings enjoyed by the realm under king James. 
Night ascends from below and aAvakes Somnus, avIio is sleeping in 
his caAm, that he may conjure up the visions Avhich are to delight 
and entertain the spectators. By the Avaving of the white horny 
Avand of Somnus, the spectators are enabled to see the temple of 
Peace, elaborately constructed, where a sibyl stands as priestess, 

Pi-eparing reverent rites Avitli holy hand.; , 

To her, comes Iris from a mountain raised at the loAver end of 

1 Ab to r/is o/ Pctns, see vol. V, jhap. VI, and ci. chap. XI of the 

present volume. 

E. n. VI. CH. XIII. 
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the hall, to announce the coming of a 'celestial presence of 
Goddesses,’ who are leaving their ancient haunts to visit Britain, 
‘the land of civil music and of rest.’ Iris hands Sybilla a ‘pro- 
spective ’ through which to view the goddesses : and Sybilla pro- 
ceeds to de.scribe all' the twelve, one after the otlier, in four-lined 
atanaas. Of these, that descriptive of Flora is the best : 

Tlien elieerftil Floi’.'i jill iiclonwd widi lloArers, 

Who clothes tlie enrtli with henuty and delight 
111 thonsiind Sunday suits, whilst shining hours 
"Will scarce afford a darkness to the night. 


The stanzas read like faint echoes of l’enny8on'.s descriptions in his 
Dream affair Women, except that the last line is not shortened. 
After being thus described, the goddesses descend from the 
mouutain, in threes, ushered by the three graces, with their 
torclibcai'ers, also in three.s, separating tliein. As they come 
down, ‘ tiie cornets sitting in the concaves of the Mountain, and 
seen but to tlicir breasts ; in the habit of >Satyrs, sound a stately 
march.’ 'J'his is the entry of I, he mas(pier,s. The cofnpany halt 
before the temple, and 'the consort music begins’ — the musicians 
being concealed in tlie cnpola of the temple. Meanwhile, the 
goddesses, one after another, ascended to the temple and delivered 
their presents to Sybilla, while the graces sang. Then came the 
dance of the nuusquers, to tlie music of viols and lutes placed 
oil QUO side of t!ie hall. It was peri'ormed ‘with great majesty 
and art, coirsisting' of divers strains framed into motions circular, 
siiuarc, triangular, with other proportions exceeding rare and full 
of variety.’ I’hia ended, the graces sang again, in order to rest the 
ladies; after which, the masquing ladies ‘preiiared to take out the 
Lords to dance ; with Avhom they performed certain measures, 
galliards and corantos.’ Iris then came to say that the deitie.s 
must return, and, after her speech, 

diey foil to a short departing danoo and so a.scondod tlio Moimtaiii, whilst 
the corixete taking their notes from the ceasing of tlio inuaie helow, Horiuded 
another delightful iiiftrch. 

From this description, wo can gather what tlie masque wa.y 
in its outward features. A band of masquers assume an im- 
pressive and magnificent disguise. Some sort of explanation 
must "be given of the nature and meaning of the disguise cul- 
minating in the entry of the masquers, -which should be as sudden 
and impressive a.s possible. After the entry, tiic main or chief 
dance is performed by the masquers alone. Then, the masquers 
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‘take out’ partners from among tlie spectators — lords if the 
masquers are ladies, but, more usually, ladies, the masquers 
being lords. With these partners, slovv^ dances, called by Daniel 
‘certain measures,’ are perfoimed; and then quick dances — 
‘ galliards and corantos.’ It is to these quick dances that the title 
‘the revels’ is properly and strictly givenk After the revels, the 
masquers make their exit, usually with some preliminary dance 
by themselves. In Daniel’s account of his masque, we see clearly 
how large a part of the interest rvas absorbed by spectacle, music 
and dance. The poet has his opportunity only when Sybilla pre- 
tends that she can see through her prospective or spy glass the 
masquers who are presently to march in, and describes them that 
they may be understood when they appear. The poetry for which 
occasion is thus found has some touch of the quiet grace of Dai^Ts 
best work, and the pure English of his prose and poetry alike is 
delightful to read. But this masque would spem to have survived 
in order to mark Ben Jonson’s superiority. Daniel’s contem- 
plative temperament is contented to keep the masque undramatic, 
without either briskness or fire, and undifferentiated, without any 
contrast of its parts. In other words, he does not in the least 
realise the possibilities of the art he is practising. By his own 
rashness in the publication of Philotas^, he lost favour at court, 
and the queen’s next masque was written by Jonson. 

But, before we consider this, we must examipe some slighter 
pieces by Jonson, which preceded his first court masque®. In 
June 1603, the queen and prince Henry, when they first came into 
the kingdom, were received by Sir Robert Spencer at Althorpe, 
and Jonson composed the entertainment^ which welcomed them. 
As the queen came through the park, certain cornets sounded, 
whereupon a satyr ‘advanced his head above the top of the 
wood,’ wondering at the solemnities and, after a short strain on 
his pipe, jumped down to look close at the queen and prince, 
declaring. 

That i.s Cyparissus’ face ! 

And the dame hath Syrinx’ grace ! 

O that Pan were now in nlace^ 

Sure they are of heavenly race. 

* The derhation of the word, according to Skeat, is neither from reveiller, to 
awaken, nor from rever, to dream, but from 6. P. reuuf,, meaning rebellion, ;dis0rd6r, 
sport, and coming from Latin reSeZfare, to rebel. ^ ; , k 

® Ae to the supposed reference in PMlotos . to Essex’s plot, of. vpl. V, chap, xiv, 
p. 371, and see TFard, vol. n, p. 619. } ; 

3 For some general observations on Jonsoh’s ma^q,ues, of, onfe, ohap; f/ pt; 12. 

■* QiSoici oallB it The Satyr. ,, 
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He rune off in a fit of shyness and, ‘ to the sound of excellent 
soft music,’ a bevy of fairies come tripping tip the lawn attending 
on Mab their queen. The fairies dance in a ring, and queen Mab 
begins to welcome queen Anne, when the satyr peeps out of the 
bush again and interrupts ; 

Trust lier not, you boimiboll. 

She will forty leusiriffs toll; 

I do know her priiuks rig-ht well. 

The fairies try to catch the satyr, while he runs about singing 
in riming eight-syllabled coux>Iets a graphic account of Mab’s 
timlitional pi'anks. Finally, he is caught and Avell pinched, but 
escapes again into his busli. Then the style clianges from gay to 
stately, while a song of welcome is sung to Oriana — quasi Oricm 
Aitlla, Jonson explains in a note ; tins song is not quite the poet’s 
best. But it i.s in such a setting as this tliat Jonson produces 
exquisite lyrics. Suddenly, he heightens Ids style, while the 
movement and merriment cease, and, for a moment, alj ears listen. 
After the song, Mab presents the queen with a jewel, the fairies 
‘hop away in a fantastic dance,’ and the satyr runs out again 
with his saucy octosyllables. After some references to Sir Robert 
Spencer, lie fetches out the elde.st son, attired and appointed like a 
huntsman, who is presented to the service of the prince along with 
some more gifts : 

o 

The bow wrt« Phoebe’s, and the howi 
By Orion ofteu worn ; 

'Tho dog of SpiiHii breed, and good, 

Ah can utnc within a W'OOd; 

Thence his name is ; yon shall try 
How ho hunteth instantly. 

At this; the whole wood resounded with the noise of cornets, horns 
and. other hunting music, and a brace of choice deer were driven 
up and ‘ fortunately killed, as they were meant to be, even in the 
sight of her majesty.’ 

Nothing could be better in its kind than this vivacious enter- 
tainment. It is not too long ; it is full of movement, being broken 
up into dialogue, song and speeches, all written in easy rimes. 
The satyi' is own brother to Fletcher’s satyr in The Fait'hfuU 
Jonson expands him into a channing antimasque 
in OTheron the Fairy Prince. 

It is sur^n-ising to find Jonson, who often gives us too much, 
and sows with the whole sack, resti-aining his liaiid thus artliilly. 
It would seem as if ho were able to put off his .satiric and 
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moralising instincts only when he conceives himself to be called 
upon for mere amusement. Perhaps, the awe of royalty natural 
to an Elissabethan held him in. Next year, on 1 May 1604, he 
composed a second entertainment^ when the king and queen 
visited Sir William Cornwallis at Highgate. It is not so happy 
as the first ; but it is quite new in its invention. The Penates or 
household gods, correctly attii-ed, receive the king at the porch, 
addressing him in eight five-lined stanzas. The Penates lead the 
royal party into the house, where Mercury receives them in a 
prose speech which has more breath of poetry in it than the 
stanzas. Mercury takes them through the house into the garden, 
where are various goddesses — Maia, Aurora, Flora and others. 
Three of the goddesses, when Mercury’s speech is ended, sing a 
three-pai’t song, beginning, ‘See, see, 0 see, who here is eome 
a maying.’ Maia then recites some graceful octosyllabic verses 
of welcome. This is the morning’s entertainment. After dinner, 
the king and queen are, once more, taken into the garden, when 
Mercury aghin accosts them. He explains that ‘ a certain son of 
mine, whom the Arcadians call a god, howsoever the rest of the 
world receive him,’ is at hand: ‘yonder he keeps, and with him 
the wood nymphs.’ This is Pan. Mercury airologises for Pan’s un- 
couth appearance and behaviour, but asks the royal guests to 
accept from him a cup of ‘a lusty liquor, that hath a present 
virtue to expel sadness,’ and is flowing from* the fountain of 
Bacchus in the middle of the lawn. Pan then accosts the king, 
and, in rollicking verses, hopes he will let a god be his skinker^. 
Mdien the king has drunk, the lords and ladies are served. A last 
word of apology for Pan’s familiarities follows from Mercury, ‘ and 
thus it ended.’ The fancy of all this is sprightly and the execution 
adequate. What is especially to be noticed is Jonson’s effort to 
get some contrast into his show, first, by means of the satyr, and, 
.secondly, of Pan, The entertainment is not to be mere spectacle • 
the tableaux are not to be merely explained; they explain them- 
selves. A breath of the drama gives them life. The enteidainment 
lent itself to this semi-dramatic treatment more I'eadily than the 
masque, which was a lengthy evening function in a large hall. 

But Ben Jonaon, having 'written these two entertainments, 
was less lilcely to let his masque be mere spectacle enlivened 
only by tedious description. He was commanded to supply queen 
Anne’s second masque, T’/i6 J^asg^m o/ Hfocfe?.(3sse, ‘ personated at 

1 O^'Wed, hy PfiKates^ 

? Braiyer of wine or ale. 
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the Court at Whitehall on the Twelfth-Night, 1605,’ in which, 
again, the queen and her ladies were the masquers. It lacks the 
light touch of the two entertainments ; it is a first attempt, and, 
evidentl. 7 , the effort to devise an ingenious, splendid and impressive 
spectacle has made too absorbing a demand on Jonson’s attention. 
How ingenious this spectacle "svas may appear from a short 
summary of Jonson’s graphic description. Oceanua, presented in 
human form, the colour of his flesh blue, and Niger, in form 
and colour of an Aethiop, riding on two great sea-horses, with 
attendant tritons and sea-maidens, seem to advance out of the 
sea, which is artfully made to shoot forth as if it flowed to the 
laud. This cavalcade ‘induces’ tlic masquers, w'ho are twelve 
nymphs, negroes and daughters of Niger’, attended by twelve 
Oceftniae, who are their lightbearers. The masrpiers are all 
placed in ‘a great concave Shell, like mother of pearl, curiously 
made to move on those waters aird rise with the billow’; the 
torch-berwing Occaniae are on the backs of ‘ six huge sea-monsters,’ 
disposed round the great shell. Cunningly placed ligfrts I’aiso the 
whole elaborate sliow to the highest point of brilliance. The 
‘lines of prospective’ of this show were planned with exact 
reference to the state at the upper end of the hall. ‘So much 
for the bodily part, whichijwas of master Inigo Jones’s design and 
act,’ Wlien the shell came to a standstill, a triton and two sea- 
maidens sang a 'song — a tenoi’ a.nd two trebles. Then, Oceanus 
enquires of Niger why he is far out of his course here in the 
west. Niger exidains that his daughters, having heard the fable 
of Phaeton, are discontented with their blackness, and have seen a 
vision which ordered them to seek a land whose name ends in the 
syllables ‘ tania,’ They have tried Mauritania and Lusitania and 
Aqnitania ; can Oceanus help them to aTiy other ? Oceanus 
answers that they have arrived at Albion, named after his own 
son ; but, at this point, a vision of the moon, ‘ discovered in the 
upper part of the house,’ as a beautiful queen on a tlirone, makes 
Niger ‘ interrupt Oceanus with this present passion ’ : ‘ 0 .see, our 
silver star,’ he begins. The Acthiopians, of course, worshipped 
the moon as Aethiopia ; and this is Aethiopia herself come to tell 
them that this is the land they are seeking. It is ruled by a sun 

, Whoso beams shine day and night and are of ibree, 

To blanch an iEtlflop and revive a corao. 

King James is the sun : ' 

His light, sciential *is, and, pasi; mere naturo, 

Can salvo the rude defects of every crontiiro. 
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Then comes the main dance of the masquers. 'Wlien it is 
finished, and the masquers are about ‘to make choice of their 
men, one from the sea was heard to call them with this Charm, 
sung by a tenor voice.’ The song very aptly bids the sirens of the 
, sea beware of the sirens of the land. After the measures and 
corantos with the men, which are ‘the revels,’ the ladies ‘were 
again accited to sea with a song of two trebles whose cadences 
were iterated by a double echo from several parts of the land.’ 
The echo song over, Aethiopia gives a receipt for removing ‘ this 
veil the sun has cast Above your blood’ ; and the masquers ‘in a 
dance returned to sea where they took their Shell, and with this 
full song went out.’ 

We have said that this is not one of the best of Jonson’s 
masques. The general conception is richly poetical ; hut he 
writes the heroic couplet awkwardly, the rimes are very harsh 
and the addresses of Oceanus and Niger are stiff. The arrange- 
ment of the songs is admirable ; but their effect mUjSt have de- 
pended mhre upon the music and singing than the words. There 
is a lack of charm in the workmanship when we compare it with 
later work, or even with the earlier entertainments ; but this makes 
only more apparent the contrast in method between this masque 
and Daniel’s. The latter, in the main, is a description of the 
masquers ; Jonson perceives the absurdity of describing to the 
audience what they can see for themselves. .Since he has no 
elaborate description, he must invent some incident, and, accord- 
ingly, we have Niger’s journey, his colloquy with Oceanus and the 
appeai’ance of Aethiopia — all ingeniously contrived to compliment 
king James. For the use of those ivho did not see the masque, 
a prose description of the ‘ landtscimpe,’ the dresses of the masquers 
and the scenic arrangements — a fine piece of terse English— is 
prefixed to the actual words ; and we are told in a short foreword 
that ‘it was her majesty’s will to have the masquers blackmoors 
at firstV This curious desire of the queen and her ladies is the 
starting-point of Jouson’s scheme of Niger, whose people ‘are the 
blackest nation of the world I’ 

There were no court masques in the beginning of 1606 and 
160? ; but Jonson was a second time requisitioned for the masque 
of 10 January 1608. The queen wanted the daughters of Niger 

♦ 

^ ‘ At first ’ must not be taken to mean ‘ in the first part of the masque.’ This 
would introduce an antimasque too soon ; we muat paraphrase; ' it was Originally her 
majesty’s wUl.’ 

, : S’ For other sources of Jonspn’s ideas, seeBeyher, p, 161. 
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again, with ‘ their beauties raried according to promise,’ and four 
ladies added to their number. The Masque of Beauty, therefore, is 
a continuation of The Masque of Blachiesse. Master Thomas Giles 
‘ made the dances,’ which were exceptionally elaborate, and per- 
sonated the river Thamesis. The six steps before the throne Avere 
occupied by the torchbearers — ‘a nndtitude of Cupids, chosen 
out of the best and most ingenious youth of the Kingdom, noble 
and others.’ Here, unconsciously, the device of the autimasque is 
anticipated. As in some other masques, the torchbearers wear a 
distinctive dress, which makes them at once a kind of antimasque. 
Moreover, The Masqiie of Beauty, in itself, is a contrast to The 
Masque of Blacknesse, md their relation must have helped Jonson 
to reach that theory of the antiimnsque which is fully developed 
in his^ third court masque. The Masque of Queens. But, before 
going on to this, we have to consider two masques Avritten for 
Aveddings. 

Jonaon’s share in the solem\nties Avhich celebrated the marriage' 
of the earl of Essex, Robert Devereux, and Frances Howard^, on 
5 January 1606, Avas tbe masque Hymenaei, printed Avith a careful 
account of tlio Avhole arrangement of the dresses and spectacle in 
tbe same year. This, therefore, is the first full-groAATi masque as 
distinguished from an entertainment Avhich he published. The 
introductory note shoAA'S the high ideals Avith Avhich Jonson took up 
the composition of masques. It braced and encouraged his genius 
to feel that he Avas producing Avork to be presented by the highest 
notabilities of the realm, the queen herself taking the lead. 

‘It is fi noble and jn.st advantage,’ lie sjiyB, ‘that the thing's subjected to 
understanding iuive of tlioso nhicdi are objected to sense; tlmt tlie one sort 
are but inonicntary and merely taking ; tlie otlier, hupre.ssiiig and lasting : 
else the glory of all those solemnies had porished like a blaze, and gone out, 
in the beholders’ eyes; so short-lived are the bodies of all tltinga in com- 
parisou of their Boula.’ 

Tills consideration has made ‘ royal princes and greatest persona, 
who are commonly the personators of these actions,’ not only 
‘studious of riches and magnificence in the outward celebration 
or sheAV,’ but, also, 

Oiu'lous after the most liigli and liearty inventiona to fnriiifih the inward 
liaria, and thoae grounded upon antiquity and eoild learning; wliieb (hough 
their voice be tanglit to eonnd to present occaHious, their sen ho or doth or 
should ivUvays lay hold on mors mnoved niys(:erioH. 

^ i, It was diflsolvod pzi the ground, of nullity, and the lady was married again to the 
favourite of James, Bobort Oarr, earhof Soineraot. 

; The, onri o,{ Suffolk’s second daughter. 
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This is an admirable statement of what we find in Jenson’s 
earlier masques. The splendour and ingenuity of the spectacle 
set forth some central idea, the characters are taken mainly from 
classical literature, and the details of their dress and equipment 
are all minutely accurate — that is to say, Jonson is ready to quote 
the passage which sanctions his choice. Six masques — the three 
already named, the second wedding masque, The Masque of Queens 
and The Masq^m of Augures — are elaborately annotated by him^. 
In the dedication of The Masque of Queens to prince Henry, we 
are told that the prince^ asked for this annotating and, accord- 
ingly, it is in this instance that Jonson is most copious. It has, 
he says, proved ‘ a work of some difliculty to me to retrieve the 
jjarticular authorities to those things, which I writ out of fulness 
and memory of my former reading.’ W6 can hardly ^believe, 
though Jonson would seem to hint as much, _ that he composed 
these masques without a most diligent ransacking of all the 
classical authors within his reach ; but, after making this deduc- 
tion froili his claim, his annotations remain astonishing, and of 
special and unique interest as an exhibition of the scholarship 
of an Elizabethan man of letters. Jonson did nothing carelessly ; 
and these notes set a standard of style and establish annotation as 
a branch of English literature. It is hardly necessary to add that 
they throw a flood of light upon the culture of the time. The intro- 
duction to Hymenaei denounces the folly of those ‘who squeamishly 
cry out that all endeavour of learning and sharpness in these tran- 
sitory devices, is superfluous.’ This, doubtless, is a gird at Daniel, 
who, in his Twelve Goddesses, had spoken slightingly of ‘whosoever 
strives to shew most wit about these punctilios of dreams and 
shews.’ Jonson insists that the masque is to draw its types and 
personages from classical mythology, and considers ‘ a few Italian 
herbs, picked up and made into a sallad ’ a meal much too light 
for a scholar. Hymenaei begins with a bridal procession, very 
carefully arranged according to ancient Roman ritual, and con- 
ceived as a sacrifice of the bride and bridegroom to the goddess 
Juno or Uuio. It is ushered in by Hymen, who is said to have 
been personated by Jonson himself®. Hymen, having addressed 

^ He supplied notes, first of all, to hia account of the ooronatiou entoi^tainment in 
Iionflon, ■which ho and Dakher devised. • 

3 Jonson also mentions the fact in his autograph address to the giieen, written in 
the copy presented to her, now in the British Museum library. 

* rieay’s conjeoturej beoause Poryj desoriblhg the hiasque, says that ‘Ben Jonson 
burned the globe of earth standing behind the altar.’ , v ^ 
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the royalties seated in the state, ‘ the first masque of eight men ’ 
' appears out of a microcosm or globe marvellously planned in 
its movement and adornment. These nobles personate the four 
Humours, and tlie four Affections, who propose to disturb the 
marriage ceremonial ; whereupon. Hymen invoices Reason’s aid to 
curb tlie rudeness of the masquers. They are, therefore, a kind 
of antimasque. Reason descends from the summit of the globe, 
and, at his admonition, the Humours and Aftections sheathe their 
swords. Then, the upper part of tlie scene, ‘which was all of 
clouds and made artificially to swell and ride like the rack,’ began 
to open. Juno is discovered with eight of her nuptial powers, 
each bearing one of her surnames, as used by classical writers. 
The eight nymphs dance out in pairs led by Order, who is Reason’s 
servant.'- These ladies form the second masque. After dancing 
alone, they pair wjth the men masquers, and the whole sixteen 
dance, ‘with this song provoked’: 

Now, now begin to set 
Your spirits in active heat, 

And since your haials are met, 

Instruct yonr nimble leot, 

In motions swift and sweet, 

The happy ground to beat. 

Jonson had prepared an epithalamion of fifteen eight-lined stanzas, 
admirably translated from Catullus; but ‘only one sfcafl’ was 
sung,’ the company being exhausted by the length and elaboration 
of the perfoi-mance. The poet, however, ‘ sets it down whole ’ 
irhen he prints — ‘and I do heartily forgive their ignorance whom 
it chauceth not to please.’ 

'Wliile this masque does not reach the highest level of Jonson’s 
achievement, it is yet a beautiful and dignified composition, only 
less charming than his next marriage masque, produced for the 
marriage of lord Haddington on 9 February 1609, at which Venus, 
instead of Juno, is the presiding goddess. She appears in her 
chariot at the top of the scene, and, descending on foot with the 
three graces, declares that Cupid has disappeared and that she 
must have him cried, ‘and all his virtues told.’ The verses in 
which the three graces ‘cry’ Cupid, ‘Venus’ runaway,’ are the per- 
J ection of grace and lightness : a sprightlier opening to a masque 
could ha'i'dly be imagined. jAs the verses end, Cupid discovers 
himself, ‘attended with twelve. boys, most antiekly attired, that 
represented the Sports and pretty I/ightnesaes, that accompany 

^ Called, hy GiSmd, The live and Cry (if tm' CJiqHcl 
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Love.’ Cupid gi ves the order to his ‘ little jocund Sports ’ — ‘ with 
your revel fill the room ’ ; whereupon • 

they fell into a subtle oapricious dance to as odd a music, caeb of them 
bearing' two torches, and nodding with their antic faces, with other variety 
of ridiculous gesture which gave much occasion of mirth and delight to the 
spectators. 

But these boys are not the masquers. In the forewords of his 
next masque — The Masq^ie of Queens — Jonson calls them ‘an 
anti-masque of boys ’ ; but bis first conception of them made them 
a dance of antics, who perform no true measures but a ‘ revel ’ of 
‘ ridiculous gesture.’ A dance of antics, in which the performers 
wore absurd or monstrous masks, was not unknown in Elizabeth’s 
timek This, however, means only that Jonson does not reach a full 
realisation of the antimasque until The Masque of Querns. The 
torch-bearing Cupids of The Masque of Beauty, the contrast 
between this and The Masque of Blachiesse, the contrast of the 
two sets of masquers in the masque IJymenaei, and, finally, the 
twelve boys in antic attire of The Hue and Gry after Ottpid, are 
the gradual steps by which the idea of the antimasque was reached 
in Jonson’s mind. After the dance of tlie twelve boys, Cupid is 
about to explain what he has been doing when Hymen intervenes 
and introduces the king to Venus as the modern plus Aeneas, 
relating how the bridegroom of this great wedding has saved 
his monarch’s life^, and expatiating upon the^ virtues of the bride. 
Venus is further overwhelmed by the appearance of Vulcan, at 
whose command, the red clilF^ at the end of the hall is cloven 
apart, revealing the wonderful globe in which are the masquers 
as the twelve signs of the zodiac. All the twelve are ingeniously 
explained as 

Sacred poivers 

That are presiding at all nuptial hours. 

Inasmuch as in the 18th book of the Iliad, Vulcan’s gifts for 
Thetis were ‘ twenty tripods or stools with golden tvheels to move 
of themselves miraculously,’ Jonson, regarding this passage ‘a 
most elegant place and worthy the tenth reading,’ makes the 
dances of the masquers signify the magic stools of Vulcan. Two 
Cyclopes, as the masquers danced, ‘beat a time to them with 
their hammers.’ An epithalamion of seven verses comes at the 
end ; and, this time, the poet iirsured the recitation of-the whole 

^ In Munday’s eroliji a Kent and Jpfai a OumBer thate ia ‘ a Daerry antique ahowe, 
in which four antics dance (Collier's edition, . pp. 31— 34). ■ 

^ At the time of the Go'n'rie oohspiraoy; ' ’ ‘ 

“ The bride ■was lady Elizabeth Itiidelifiei' da'Uglitef of the earl of Sussex. . 
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of it by the device of putting four dances by his masquers 
•full of elegancy and curious device’ between the verses. ‘The 
two latter dances were made by Master Thomas Giles, the two 
first by Master Hier. Herne,’ wlio were the Cyclopo.s. ‘The tunes 
were Master Alphonso Ferrabosco’s. The device and act of the 
scene Master Inigo Jone.s’s.’ The epithalainion is a noble lyric, 
which iirepares our oars for the more wonderful music of Milton. 
Again and again, in the ver.se of Jonson’s masques, we find work- 
manship afterwards elaborated and improved upon by Milton, 
between whom and the Elizabethans Jonson is the true link. 
His ardour and idealism prepare us for the deeper spiritual 
sublimity of the puritan poet. These two Avedding ma.sques have 
a special charm of their own, and the second of them is the finest 
of its kind in the language. 

We come now to Tim Masque of Queens — the third masque 
written for (pieen Anne — in ivhich, as we have said, the idea of the 
antimasque is, fully reached by Jonson and definitely stated by 
him in his commentary. It was presented at Whitehall on 
2 February 1609, and immediately printed by prince Henry’s com- 
mand. The dedication to the prince is worthy of comparison with 
the dedication, two years earlier, of Yolpone to the universities. 
The same lofty note is struck ; ‘poetry, my lord, is not born with 
every man, nor every day ’ ; and the poet goes on to explain that 
because ‘the nobility of the invention should be answerable to 
the dignity ’ of the persons taking part in the masque, he 

chose the arguinont to bo A celebration of konourable a7id true Fame, bred 
out of Virtue, observing' tlint rule of the best artist 1 , to suffer no olfioct of 
delight to pass without his mixture of ijrofit and example. 

This combination of the moralist and idealist is characteristic of 
Jonson in all his art, but it forms the very Soul of his masques 
and gives moaning and dignity to all their glitter and mechanism. 
He now gives ns his definition of the antimasqne. 

And becauBO her majesty (best loiowing that a iirmciplo part of life in 
these .spectacles lay in their variety) had commanded mo to think on some 
dance or sliew that might precede hers and have the place of a foil or false 
masque, I was caretid^ to decline, not only from others, hut mine own 
steps in that kind, since the last year I had an anti-masque of boys ; and 
therefore now devised that twelve women in the habit of hags or witches,. , . 
the opposites to good Paine, should fill that part; not as a masque but as a 
speolaelo of strangeness. 

, * Horace’s maxim is meant, Omne Milit puncttim qui miscuit ntile duloi, Ar« Poet, 
343 . 

® Pleay is certainly rigbt in explaining ‘Careful to dooline' 88=* ‘afraid of do- 
olining ’ {EngtUh Drama, vol. n, p, 4), See ‘ Careful, 6,’ in Oxford Dictionary. : 
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To make a band of witches the foil or opposite of a band of 
heroines is a striking thought, and interesting from the light it 
throws upon the general conception of the witch in Jacobean 
times. The idea took a strong hold of Jonson’a mind and, in 
his masque, he worked it out with energy. The witches of the 
masque hold their own beside even the weird sisters of Mcicbeili. 
They are the witches of popular superstition, and Jonson’s excep- 
tionally elaborate annotations show the close agreement between 
these superstitions in ancient and modern times. Jonson’s witches 
‘with a kind of hollow and infernal music came forth’ from ‘an 
ugly Hell.’ There were eleven, with their dame. After a dance, 
each one relates her misdeeds to the dame, who proposes that 
they shall try to blast with their wicked incantations the glory of 
the masque that is beginning : . , 

Darken all tliis roof 

With present fog's: exhale Earth’s .rot’nelt vapours, 

And strike a blindness through these blazing tapers. 

They fejl into ‘ a magical dance, full of preposterous change and 
gesticulation^.’ The loud mu, sic of the real masque interrupts 
them, di'iving the witches back into hell and disclosing the mag^ 
nificent house of Fame in wliich the twelve true masquers are 
seated. Heroic Virtue, ‘ in the furniture of Perseus,’ explains the 
heroines, who are twelve great queens, beginning with Peuthesilea 
and ending with Bel-Anna. The lyric at thq close, ‘Who Virtue 
can thy power forget,’ influenced the ending of Oonms. In 
the witch scene, Jonson’s wonderful power of specialising as a 
dramatist — of ‘getting up’ a particular trade, or profession— -is 
shown to perfection. Elsewhere, we occasionally miss in him the 
fire of imagination required for blending the accumulations and 
observation of his intellect into a vitally artistic product ; but, in 
the present instance, his imagination is at its height, and he puts 
out his full strength. The third charm conveys powerfully the 
horrid thrill that was the soul of the witch superstitions, and that 
depended for its force upon aU things ugly and foul in nature. 

The owl is abroad, the bat, and the toad, 

And so is the cat-a-mountain, 

The ant and the mole sit both in a hole. 

And the frog peeps out o’ the fountain; 

1 It must have been impressive. The wyiehes do all things at their meetings 
‘contrary to the custom of men, daueing back to back, and hip to hip, their hands 
joined and making their oireles baekward, to the left hand,: with strange fantastio 
motions of their heads and hOdieB. Ah whichk wero excellently imitated by the maker 
of the dance, Master Hierome Herne.’ / q. ■ 
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Tin; cloga they do bny aud the timbrels play, 

The spindle is now a turning; 

The moon it is red, and the stars are fled. 

But all the sky is a burning: 

The ditcli is ninde and onr nails the spade, 

Witli pictures full, of ivax and of wool ; 

Their livers I stick witli needles quick ; 

There lacks but the blood, to make m) the Hood, 

Quickly, Dame, then bring your part in. 

Spur, spur, upon little MartiiQ. 

Jonaoii, hiiring reached a clear idea of the aiitimasqtie, did not go 
back upon it. Ibit this antiinasqne quite eclipses its masipic. 
The queens are mere wax-works after the witches. Jonsou’s 
iinaginatioii concentrated itself upon the first half of his work. 
Perliaps he left it to Inigo Jones to supply, by the magic of his 
scenery, the neccs.sary •contrast ; in Jenson’s own work, certainly, 
this is not done, if the second part had been carried out with 
the imaginative iutensitji of the first, this masque ivould have 
formed the pi;ototypc of an artistic species of great and enduring 
significance. • 

In IGIO, Daniel supplied the masque for the court, and his 
Tethi/»‘ FestmU shows no advance upon The Vision of the Twelve 
Goddesses. In Kill, Jonson is again at work: on 1 January 
1611, he produced Oheron at Wliitehall lor prince Henry, and, in 
the beginning of February, Love freed from Ignorance and Folly 
for quecTi Anne. Oheron is a most delightful masque. The 
opening is written in dainty octosyllabic verse ami elaborates into 
a charming antima.squo the part of the satyr in the entertainment 
already <lo8cribcd. This antimasque made a distinct impression 
upon the literature of the day“. Oheron may be taken as an 
almost perfect example of the first kind of Jonsonian masque, iu 
ivhich the antimasque is not so mnch ‘a foil or fiilse ma.sque’ as an 
antic-tnas(iue, something lighter and less dignified than the main 
masque, but in keeping Avith it I’ather than in contrast, and not 
yet, in any tnie sense, dramatic. The grace, balance and finish of 
the Avdiolo Composition are beyond praise. Unfortunately, this is 
the last masque annotated by Jonson for the 1610 folio ; his notes 
stop in it halfway, before he reaches prince Oheron. d’he only later 
masque Avhich he annotated AA'-as The Masque of Augures, specially 
printed as tlie first masque presented in the new banqueting luill 

: 1 ‘ Their littla Martin is he that oaljifl them Jo their oonvcatieles. They find him in 
the shape of a great buck goat iipou Whom they ride to their meotiaga.’ 

“ Bee Beyhor, Les Masques Anglais, 324. It is oonjeotured that the three daneefs 
of TAe llTflfer’s Tafd, aot iv, so.. 4; 329, had bean among Jonson's satyrs. , 
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at WiitehalL Love Freed is a companion piece to Oheron, but 
inferior to it in conception and workinansliip. 

If January 1612 be the date of Love Restored, it is important 
for the student of the masque. Jonson innovated again on 
previous practice. The masque proper is preceded, not by an 
antimasque, but by a scene of excellent comedy. The scene is 
the development in a new style of the part of the presenter, and 
still gives to that character the larger part of the dialogue, which 
is in prose. Just as the satyr of the first entertainment was the 
germ of the antimasque of Oheron, so the prose of Pan and his 
dialogue with Mercury in the second entertainment may have 
prompted this scene. The king and court being ready, Masqiierado 
enters to declare that there can be no masque, ‘ the rogue play- 
boy, that acts Cupid, is got so hoarse, your majesty cannot hear 
him half the breadth of your chair.’ But Plutus, ‘ as Cupid,’ here 
interrupts, ordering Masquerade off. ‘ What, makes this light, 
feathered vanity here ? Away, impertinent folly ! Infect not this 
assembly.’ Plutus objects to the expense of the masque : ‘ I tell 
thee, I will have no more raasquiug ; I will not buy a false and 
fleeting delight so dear ; the merry madness of one hour shall not 
cost me the repentance of an age.’ But, here, Plutus is interrupted 
in his turn by Robin Goodfellow, who is aghast at the news of 
there not being any masque. He declares, 

I am the honest plain country spirit, and harmless,' Eobm Grooclfellow, he 
that sweeps the hearth and the house clean, riddles for the countey maids, 
and does all their other drudg-ery, while they are at hot-cookles : one that 
has discoursed with your court spirits ere now ; but was fain to-night to run 
a thousand hazards to arrive at this place : never poor goblin was so put to 
his shifts to get in to see nothing'. 

Plutus will not listen: ‘Your rude good-fellowship must seek 
some other sphere for your admitty.’ Robin’s anstver is a triumph 
of comic descriijtion. It puts before us all the crush and crowding, 
all the tricks and pretences, which were a part of the fierce 
competition to get a place at these great court iitasques. Robiu 
has been hit over the head by the porter, and shoved ofl’ a ladder 
by one of the guards ; then he tried ‘the carpenters’ way,’ but 
‘the wooden rogues let a huge trap-door fall on my head.’ He 
thought of getting in in a trunk; ‘but that I would not imitate 
so catholic a coxcomb as Goiyat.’ So he tried disguises, ‘I was 
an engineer and belonged to the nfotions’ ; then, ‘an old tire- 
woman’ ; then, ‘a musician — marry, I could not show mine instru- 
ment and that bred a discord’ ; theif, 
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a fcathei’-makoi' of Blackfriars, . . . but they all made as ligdit of mo, ns of my 
feathers; and wondered how I could be a Puritan, being of so vain a 
- vocation; I answered, We are all masauers aomotimes. 

At last, ‘with my broom and ray candles,’ he was himsell' ‘and 
came on confidently, giving out I was a part of the Device.’ This 
admirable speech exhibits Jonson’s comic power in its most genial 
and, therefore, most delightful vein. When Plutus goes on pro- 
testing against the expense of masques as ‘ superfluou.s excesses,’ 
Masquerade and Robin detect him foi’ an impostor — ‘Plutus, the god 
of money, who has stolen Love’s ensigns.’ At this point, the real 
Cupid enters in Ins chariot ‘guarded with the Masquers, in number 
ten,’ who, says Cupid, were ‘the spirits of courts and flower of 
men.’ But, here again, the masque, as it has come down to us, is 
quenched by its antiraasciue. That antimasque, quite frankly, is a 
dramatic scene, although the long harangue of Robin Goodfellow 
may be called only a modification of the presenter’s oration, and 
the colloquy is suggested rather by wliat u’as customary at an 
entertainment than by the new idea of the antimasque. ^ 

In Jonson’s remaining masques, there arc many similar 8cene.s, 
and they are all admirable. But their right to a place in the 
mascpie may be called in question. They rei)reaent the intrusion 
of drama into masipie, and it may be contended that Jonson 
never succeeds in evolving a type of masque which really absorbs 
them. The plays of Aristophanes allbrd an example on the 
grandest scale of the kind of artistic jirodnct that is aimed at, 
and Jonson, in the scene we have just criticised and in other 
places in his masques, is Aristophanic in his combination of robust 
naturalism with imaginative tanc 3 ^ Another consideration must 
be kept in mind. The mascpiers themselves were always the 
highest notables of the laud, and, therefore, of course, amateurs 
in everything but dancing. The nobleman could dance exquisitely, 
but he might not act. This fact, of itself, prevented the develop- 
ment in a dramatic direction of the real masque. But the 
prescuters and the allegoric personages who explained the inaaque 
wci-e, msually, professionals, and the antimasque, when it came, was 
pci’forrned very largely by professionals. This is why the develop- 
ment of the antimasque in a dramatic direction was easy, and why 
the real coherence of masque and antimaaque when the dramatic 
clement intruded was impossible. 

The development of the* Jonsouian masque is now complete, 
although we have not yet considered half Ms work. Broadly 
speaking, there are two typeS of Jonsonian masque ; the masque 
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proper, in which the antimasque is a foil to the masque ; and the 
masque improper, in which the antiinasqiie is a di-amatic scene. 
But the masque proper may be said to include two species ; that 
in which the antimasque is an antic-masque, and that in which it 
is a true foil or opposite of the masque. 

The date 1612, which we have now reached, offers a suitable 
occasion for considering shortly the work of certain other masque 
witters, since Jonson wrote no masque for the January and 
February of 1613. 

The death of prince Henry in November 1612 plunged the 
nation into great grief. Nevertheless, in three months’ time, it 
welcomed, as an excuse for throwing off its gloom, the marriage 
of the princess Elizabeth to the elector Palatine. The festivities 
on this occasion were of an unparalleled magnificence and cost. 
It was arranged that, on the evening of the wedding, bemg Sunday 
14 Februarj', the courtiers should present the first masque, known 
since as The Lords' Masque, and wiitten by Thomas Campion, 
and that, on the two following evenings, the inns of co'urt should 
present masques. So exhausted were the king and court generally 
by the elaborate proceedings, that the third masque had to be put 
off till the 20th of the month. The second masque — The Masque 
of the Middle Temple and Lyncolnes Inn — was written by George 
Chapman, and the third — The Masque of Grayes-Inne and the 
Inner-Temple — by Francis Beaumont. Jonson said to Drummond 
that ‘next himself only Fletcher and Chapman could make a 
masqueh’ Probably, he had Beaumont’s masque in his mind, as 
we have no record of a masque by Fletcher. But Campion, rather 
than either Chapman or Beaumont^ deserves the next place— 
longo interval!, 0 — to Jonson®. The Lords’ Masque has an anti- 
masque of ‘Frantics.’ These are such characters as the lovei-, 
the self-lover, the melancholic man, the schoolman overcome with 
fantasy, the over- watched usurer, with others that made an absolute 
medley of madness. These ‘Lunatics’ danced ‘a mad measure 
fitted to a loud fantastic tune,’ after which the music changed 
to a solemn air, which drove out the ‘Frantics.’ Prometheus 
displays eight stars shining and dancing — a kind of second anti- 
masque of stars. ‘The stars moved in an exceeding strange and 
delightful manner, and I suppose few have ever seen more neat 
artifice than Master Inigo Jones shewed in contriving their motion.’ 

1 Joneoii’s Convenatioiu with (ed, Laing, D.), p. 4. It i?. onrioilB 4hat 

Jonson gnes 2'fte JFmtt/tiU S/i'i^feardessi! to Pietohgr and Beaumont. 

* For a general aeooBiat pi Oarapion’s Hie wprkr see; W,; chap. 'nxi. 

E, li. VI. OH. XIII. ,. ; . 23 
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Campion’s own gongs, which accompany the scenic elFccts, have 
that special charm of melody and natural grace which make his 
lyrics more than any other man’s typically Elizabethan. The 
stars, vanishing, become the eight masquers, 'in their habits, 
which were infinitely ricli, befitting states h’ To accompany these 
knights, sixteen pages, ‘like fiery spirits,’ break from the earth 
with torches, and ‘The Torchbearers’ Dance ’ follows, making the 
second antiinasqne. When the time came for the masquers to 
take partners from the audience, ‘first of all the princely bride- 
gi-oom and bride were drawn into these solemn revels.’ The revels 
are interrupted by a second ‘set-piece’ of elaborate splendour, from 
which a ‘high vast obelisk dedicate to Fame’ is drawn out by Sybilla, 
who, in choice Latin verse, prophesie.s prosperity to the wedded pair^ 

It .will be seeiv from this imperfect summary of a masque 
remarkable for its elaboration, tliat Campion depends more 
upon Inigo Jonds thaii docs Jonson. Jonson instinctively feels 
for some situation which he must explain and which has in it 
a logical (ievelopment involving some slight dramatic interest ; 
Campion merely adorns the stage carpenter’s ingenuities with 
beautiful songs and poetic recitative. ISrevertholess, Campion’s 
songs are very charming, and his masque has a poetic beauty in 
its concei)tions sis sweet i'and splendid iis any of Jonson’s. But 
it does not join to poetic beauty his moral impressiveness ; 
melody and beauty are the ingredients of Campion’s magic. We 
may add that Campion’s account of his work is written iji prose of 
which the ease and charm are not less remarkable than are the 
vigour and e.xactitude of that of Jonson’s notes ; while, in his 
references to his fellow workers. Campion reveals himself as 
a man of a generous personality, eager to praise his friends. 
His three masques and single entertainment survive, as they 
deserve ; they are all of them remarkable for the melody of tlieir 
lyrics and the beauty of their conception. He would stand beside 
Jonson as a masque writer if he had written as many masques. 

Chapman’s masque is in pleasant contrast to Campion’s. It is 
full of semi-dramatic matter and of quaint, picturesque, fantastic 
detail quite diiferent from the purely beautiful detail of the first 
masque. It is interesting, also, because the cavalcade or procession 
from the rendezvous in Chancery lane to Wiiitehali was a special 
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attraction of the show, and is carefully described by Chapman. 
The masque is very topical. It is founded, mainly, upon the * 
cuz-rent interest in the attempt to colonise Virginia^, the chief 
masquei’s being Indian pi-ince.s, while their attendant Phoebades, 
or Virginian priests of the sun, form a second antimasque. 
The fii'st antimasque satii'ises the globe-ti'ottiizg propensities of 
Englishmen. The main items of the cavalcade were, first, ‘ a mock 
, masque of Baboons hoi'.sed zvith asses and dzvarf palfreys, with 
yellow foot cloths, casting cockle-de-moys about in courtesy by 
zvay of largesse ’ ; then, in a car, the twelve Phoebades, ‘ chief 
musicians of our kingdom ’ ; then, the twelve chief masquers riding 
in Indian habits, as Virginian izi-inces ; and, finally, another car 
di'iven by Capriccio zvith Honor and Plntus on the top, and their 
attendants Euizomia and Phemis beneath them. Capifccip, who 
has a pair of bellows on his head, describes himself as a ‘ man of 
wit’ ; he is a parallel figm-e to Jonsou’s Fence!- in Pan’s Anni- 
versarie or to his Chi-istmas in Tlie Masque of Ohnstmas, where 
a single cl^aracter takes the part of a presentei'. Wizen the hall 
is finally reached, he has a lively opening dialogue with Plutus^ 
who replies to his contemptuous invective : 

Sinful ? and damnable ? What, a Puritan ? Those bellozvs you wear on 
your head shezv zvith what matter your brain is puffed up, Sir ; a teliKion- 
forger I see you are and presume of inspiration from these bellows; zvith 
which ye study to blow up the settled government of kingdoms. 

Chapman spells ‘ antemasque ' with azz e and speaks of his prose 
dialogue as a ‘ low induction ’ ; his baboons’ dance, he tells us, was 
‘ anticke and delightful.’ His conception of the azitimasque, there- 
fore, makes it rather like the farce in a modern theatz-e. It is 
to be noted, also, that his toz-chbearez's have a dance— they de- 
scended azid ‘ performed azzother azztemasque dancizzg with torches 
lighted at both ends.’ Chapman’s woz*k, obviously, is influezzced 
by Jonson ; but he has not grasped the pz-iuciples of balance and 
composition which his master employs®. It is delightful, however, 
to find him in his explanatory zzarrative echoing exactly Jonson’s 
az-rogant note. He inserts a page ‘to answer certain insolent 
objections made against the length of my speeches and ziarrations,’ 
in which he shews hiznself the true mate of Ben, the only other 
Elizabethan zvho matches his pride in his poetic craft. 

1 Already, in Eastward Hoe {aoiiti, so.'2), Chapman puts into the mouth uf osptain 
Seagull a graphic account of Virgima’a wonders. ■ 

^ There seems here a clear reference to the Hnlus of Sonaoa’s Love Hestored (ante, 
p. 361). 

* Of. ohap. II. / .-'v/'vV vr I.. ^ 
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Beaximont’a masque is a worthy third to the first two. The Inner 
Temple and Gray’s inn made Winchester house, on tlie south bank 
of the river, their rendezvous, and their procession Avaa by water. 
Unfortunately, Beaumont does not describe this Avith the fulness 
Avith AAdiich Chapman describes the cavalcade by land of the previous 
night ; but Ave knoAV, from other sources, that it Avas very elaborate. 
Tlie gentleman-masquers Svere placed by themselves in the King’s 
royal barge, Avith tlie rich furniture of state, and adorned with 
a great number of lights, placed in such order as might make the 
best shoAV.’ They were ‘led by tAvo Admirals,’ and a multitude 
of barges and galleys attended upon them, ‘Avith all variety of land 
music and several peals of ordnance.’ The king and the prince 
and the ueAA'ly married couple Avatched the landing at WliitehaJl ; 
but the hall of the palace Avas found to be too small for the 
performance. This is the reason Beaumont gives for the postpone- 
ment till Saturday. We learn, liowevei-, from a prix^ate letter, that 
the king’s fatigue Avas the real cause of tlie delay : 

Sir FviuioiB Bacon A'enturod to entreat lii.s Majesty that hy this ilisgrace 
(t.e. the poaiponement) he Avouhl, as it Avere, bury them (puck : and I hear the 
king should ansAver, that they must bury liiin quick, for lie could last no 
longer. 

But the masquers Avore reconciled to the delay by getting 
permission to use the banqueting house instead of the hall on 
Saturday. 

Beaumont’s masque is remarkable lor the high quality of its 
blank verse, Avhich has in it a hint of Miltonic music, and for the 
beauty of the lyrics, Avhich, hoAvever, are fcAV and short. The Avords 
of the masque are quite suboi'dinate to the elaborate music, dances 
and scenic efi'eots. Beaumont is at pains to point out that his 
antimaaque is ‘ not of one kind or livery (because that had been so 
much in use heretofore) but as it Avei’e in consort like to broken 
music.’ This innovation tended further to disintegi-ate the masque 
and break it up into a variety entertainment. For the second 
autimasque, Iris, ‘in token that the match shall likcAvise be blessed 
Avitli the love of the common people,’ calls to Flora to bring in 
‘a May dance or nii'al dance, consisting likeAvise not of any 
BuitxKU persons,' but of a pedant, May lord, May lady; servingman, 
ehambermaid; a country clovna, country Avench ; a he-baboon, 
shc-baboon ; a h6-fool, ;^)e-fool; these rush in, dance their 
measure and as rudely depart, ‘The music Avga extremely 
well fitted,’ says BGaunaoij.t i; ‘but the perpetual laughter and 
1 Persons di-BBsed alike. 
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applause was above the music.’ The king was so pleased that he 
called for the second antimasque again at the end, and, also, for 
the first, ‘ but one of the statues by that time was undressed.’ 

We have now to notice in Jonsou’s work the rapid growth 
of dramatic interest. Passing over the graceliil and original 
A Challenge at Tilt and the I’ealistic 27i,e Irish Masque, both 
produced in December 1613, we find that, for four successive years, 
Jonson wrote the Twelfthnight masque at court and, in 1617, added a 
second, produced in February, as well as The Masque of OhrisUnas, 
of the jjrevious 25 December. Mercury Vindicated from the 
Alchemists, 1615, is the first of these. The antimasque, broadly, is 
in the style of Love Restored. Mercury delivers two admirable 
addresses in prose, worthy of a place beside the harangues of 
Robin Goodfellow. The scene is ‘a laboratory or alchemists’ 
work -house, Vulcan looking to the registers,’ with a Cyclope tending 
the fires. The Cyclope begins with a beautiful song, ‘ Soft, subtile 
fire, thou soul of art.’ Mercury then peeps out ‘at. the tunnel 
of the middle furnace,’ whereupon Vulcan cries to hold him — 

‘ Dear Mercury ! Help. He flies. He is scaped. Precious golden 
Mercury, be fixt : be not so volatile ! ’ Mercury, after running 
‘ once or twice about the room, takes breath,’ and begins a long 
relation of his troubles — 

Now the place and goodness of it protect me. ... I will stand close 
up anywhere, to escape this poult-footed philosopher,’ old Smug here of 
Lemnos, and his smoky family. . . . The whole household of them are 
become Alchemists. 

The comic invention of this opening is in Jonsou’s happiest vein ; 
and Mercury’s speech worthily maintains it. In his masques, 
Jonson’s prose is more uniformly strong and distinguished than his 
verse, and has not received the attention it merits. Mercury re- 
counts all he has suffered : 

It is I, that am corroded, and exalted, and sublimed, and reduced, and 
fetched over, and filtered, and washed, and wiped; what between their salts 
and their sulphurs, their oils aud their tartars, their brines and their vinegars, 
you might take me out now a soused Mercuryi now a salted Mercury, now a 
snioaked and dried Mercury, now a powdered and pickled Mercury : never 
herring, oyster, or cucumber past so many vexations. 

And his account of what the alchemists claim to perform comes to 
an excellent climax ; , 

They will lay you an old courtier on the coals like a sausage, or a bloat 
herring, and after they have broiled him enough, blow a soul into him with a 
pair of bellows, till he start up into his galliat'd, that was made when Monsieui’ 
washore. , 
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There are two antimasques: one, ‘a troop of threadbare Alche- 
mists’; and the second, a ti’oop ‘of imperfect creatures with helms 
of limbecks on their heads,’ which Vulcan and his alchemists by 
their art liave created. These ‘ridicidous monsters’ vanish at 
Mercury’s command, and a glorious bower appears in which are 
ISTature, Prometlieus and the twelve masquers. The lyrics are 
melodious, but short, and their effect in the reading is insignificant, 
after the vigorous life of the first scene. 

TJw, Goldm Age Restored, of 1 and (5 January 1(516, goes back 
to the lyrical style. It is a graceful and beautiful conception, 
but not very fully reported. For next Christmas, Jonson wrote 
The Masque of Christmas, which Flcay says was ‘not a mask 
proper.’ By the allusions to Burbage and Heminge, we gather 
that it was acted by- the king’s players, and, consequently, there is 
no real masque — it is all antimas(pie, and, in style and form, very 
like the opening of Loxe Restored. Christmas takes the place of 
Robin (xoodfellow as presenter, but is not allov'ed speeches of 
such length. Nowhere in our literature is the old merry Christmas 
more graphically put before tis : ‘I am old Gregory Christmas 
still, and though I come out of Pope’s-head alley, as good a 
Protestant as any in my parisli.’ He ha.s brouglit a masque of 
his own making, ‘and do present it by a set of my sons, that 
come out of the lanes of London, good dancing boys all.’... 
‘Bones o bread,- the King!’ (seeing James). His sons and 
daughtcivs enter, ten in number, ‘led in, in a string, by Cupid, who 
is attired in a flat cap and a prcnticc’.s coat, with wings at his 
shoulders.’ ‘file family are. Misrule, Carol, Minced-Pie, Gambol, 
Post ami Pair, New-Y'ear’s-Gift, Mumming, Wassel, Offering and 
Baby-Cake. Each has his torchbearei’, and Joirson’s magnificent 
knowledge of English ways and manners finds delightful scope in 
their attire, which is succinctly described. In place of the usual 
elegant lyrics, we have a rollicking song, sung by Clu'istmas to 
drum and fife ; but, before this can be delivered, there is a short 
scene of comedy. ‘Venus, a deaf tire- woman’ presents henself; 
she is Cupid’s mother ; she dwells in Pudding lane ; ‘yes, I can sit 
anywhere, so I may see Cupid act ; I had him by my first husband, 
he was a smith, forsooth, we dwelt in Do-little-Lane then.’ ‘’iVill 
you depart,’ says Christinas, impatiently ; 

Ay, ftiivonih he’ll say Ijis part, I warrant Mm, as well as o’er a play-hoy of 
c’m all. f ooultl have had money enongli for him, an I would have hecn 
templed, and have let him ant by the Week to the King’.s pltiyerw. Master 
Burbage hns been about and about with me, aud eo has old '.Master l.loming'.s 
too. ■ 
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The old dame has to be silenced by the drum, but a slight delay 
occurs because some of the properties are forgotten — 'Mumming 
has not his vizard neither.’ ‘No matter ! his own face shall serve 
for a punishment, and ’tis bad enough.’ Misrule’s suit is too 
small ! ‘ The players have lent him one too little, on purpose 
to disgi’ace him.’ The song has eighteen verses, -which give the 
names and addresses of the masquers : 

Next in the trace, come.s Gambol in place; 

And to make my tale the shorter, 

My son Hercules, tane out of Distaff-lane ; 

But an active man and a porter. 

It is the first purely humorous lyric with which we have met 
in a masque, and it smacks of the soil, or, to speak more exactly, 
of the street. It is banged out on the drum with glorious &ergy, 
and, when we are breathless with the speed of it, Cupid is called 
upon to say his piece ; but his mother interrupts and puts him out, 
so poor Cupid breaks down ignominiously and has to be taken 
away, Venus exclaiming, 'You wrong the child, you do -wi’ong 
the infant, I ’peal to his Majesty.’ It was, perhaps, the knowledge 
that his work was to be acted by skilled professionals that 
inspired Jonson in this fascinating little sketch. It has to be 
confessed that, when the dramatist in Jonson gets to work in his 
masques, we obtain results worth more as literature than all the 
non-dramatic lyrics and descriptive verse. And Jonson’s humour 
in his masques is without the acrid, scornful element which, in 
his great plays, too often obtrudes itself. In this little show, he 
is with Shakespeare and Dickens in the hearty kindliness of his 
comic observation. On the Twelffchnight after this Christmas 
day, T/ie Vision of Delight was presented. It is a notable 
masque, containing the beautiful lyric, ‘Break, Phant’sie, from 
thy cave of cloud,’ and, iii remarkable contrast, the long speech 
of Phant’sie in doggerel lines of four beats. There ia no prose. 
But we must pass it over, as, also, the intei’esting Lovers Made 
Men\ in order to mention Pleasure Eeconeiled to Vertue, pre- 
sented Twelfthnight, 6 January 1618, because this masque supplied 
Milton with the main idea of . 

It was prince Charles’s first masque. The scene is the 
mountain Atlas, ‘who had his top ending in the figurp of an 
old man.’ From a grove at his feet* comes ‘ Coinus, the god of 
cheer or the Belly, riding in triumph,’ adth one in front bearing 

1 Called, by G-ifEord, '27t«lffasg;«« o/ ic«/«. 
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the bowl of Hercules. The compauioiis of Comus begin with a 
‘ Hymn ; Ml chorus ’ ; 

Boom ! room ! make room for tlie Bouncing' Belly 
First father of sanco and deviser of jelly, 

Prime master of arts, and the giver of nit, 

Tliat found out the excellent engine, the spit. 

After nearly tliirty linos in this style, the bowl-bearer .speaks 
a pro.se oration on the Belly, which introduces the fir.st anti- 
maatpie of ‘men in the shape of bottles, tuns, etc.’ Hercules, 
the ‘active friend of virtue,’ enters, to reclaim his bowl and 
denounce Oomus and his crew ; ‘ Help, virtue ! Tliese are sponges 
and not nien.’ He drives them oil' asking, ‘ Can tliis be pleasure, 
to extinguish man ? ’ Then he lie.s down at the foot of Atlas, and 
the pigmies forming -the second antimasque steal iti and try to steal 
his club. At Ilia rising, they run into holes, and Mcrciiiy de-scends 
to crown Hercules with poplar, becunao lie has ‘the volnptuou,s 
Comns, God of cheer. Beat from his grove, and that defaced.’ So 
far, the idea is clear and well-balanced, and the moral that 
pleasure must be tlie servant of virtue is expressed witli an in- 
tensity that, obviously, influenced Milton in Ids Oomm. But it is 
interesting to contrast the gross homely Oomus of .Tonson, the 
Belly god, with Milton’s dignified aftstraction, and to note, that to 
match his Coirma, Jonsoii’s dramatic in.stinct supplies, not Virtue, 
but Horcule.s. 'riiere is flue poetry in the conception and workman- 
ship of Jonson’s masque ; but it loses coherence after the crowning 
of Hercule.s. Hercules is told that, in .fames’s court, the ‘cessation 
of all jars ’ between pleasure and virtue i.4 to be fouml ; and, as 
a proof, twelve princes are brought forth, bred upon Atlas, ‘ the 
hill of knowledge.’ These, led by priuce Charles, are the true 
masquers. The chaplain of the Venetian amliassador* has de.scribed 
the masque, 

Tic says affor many dunces, tlm dancers began to flag, ‘ whennipon 
(he ICing wlui is naturally choleric got impatient, and shouted aloud, “tiqiy 
don’t tlioy dnncis ? VViiat did yon make mo come liere for ? Devil take yon 
nil; dance!” On hearing this, the inawims of Buekinglmin, his nmjeHty’s 
mo.st favoured minion, immediately sprang forward, cutting a score of lofty 
and very minute capers with so muoh grace and agility, fliat he not only 
appeased (he ire of hi.s angry sovereign, hut, nmreovor, reiulerod himself the 
admiration and deliglit of everybody. The otlicr masquers, ladng thus 
enrouraged, coni.inucd sticeessivoly exhiijitiug i.licir proMars.s wiiii viirious 
ladies; (ini.slnng in like mnimoi«with c.'ipors and by lifiing timir god(l(Msr.s 
from the ground.’ 

l :Ba^vdo^^ Brown’s tranalation,. qdotad in HtU'riBOn's Emflmii, Suvi it, E’om'foriisj 
p.::OSi (New Shakspete Sooiaty) : r 
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Finally, James, delighted at the grace of the prince’s dancing, 
kisses him affectionately, and pats the marquis on the cheek. 
The king caused the masque to be repeated, but with ‘additions.’ 
This, apparently, meant that his majesty did not appreciate 
the opening part of the masque. Contemporary critics asserted 
that Inigo Jones had lost his charm, and that Ben Jonson ‘should 
return to his old trade of brickmaldng^.’ Jonson, therefore, 
rewrote it for its second performance on 17 February, maldng it 
elaborately complimentary to Wales Mount Atlas now becomes 
Craig-Ereri, and we have a dialogue between three Welshmen, 
which, like the dialogue in Tlis IHsh Masque, is inferior in wit 
and vigour, but curious for the Welsh-English. The Welshmen 
criticise the first device of Hercules and the Oomus rout — ‘there 
was a tale of a tub’ — and the pigmies, and« we have, instead, a 
dance of men and a dance of goats — ‘the Welsh goat is an 
excellent dancer by birth ’ — as antimasqups, with songs in Welsh- 
English ; and then, apparently, the real masquers with their dances 
and songs, followed. Though the first part of Pleamre Reconciled 
to Vertm seems to have been too serious for the taste of king 
James, it was able to stir Milton to the composition of Oomus. 

A break now occurs in Jonson’s masque wi’iting. His journey 
to Scotland took place in 1618, and Jonson was not in London 
again till about May 1619. The new banqueting house at 
Whitehall was burnt down on 12 January 1619. Queen Anne 
died in March. Jonson’s quarrel with Inigo Jones was in progi'ess. 
He produced no more masques till 6 January 1621, when the 
court called upon him again, and the admirable JSfewes from the 
New World discovered in the Moone yfoa the first of a series of 
eight masques, containing some of his best work and ending in 
1625 before his paralytic stroke. Every one of these, except the 
imperfectly repoi’ted Masque of Owls, contains dramatic work 
that brings befoi’o us contemporary London life and manners, with 
a lighter and easier touch than Jonson uses in his plays. In Newes 
from the Neio World, the printer, the chronicler and the factor 
allow us a glance, tantalisingly brief, at the lower walks of litera- 
ture in London and the beginnings of the London press ; NepUme’s 
Triumph, in a witty dialogue between a cook and a poet, magniftes 
the art of Jacobean cookery ; the Fencer, m Pom! s Anniversaric,. 
is an amalgamation of all the old gamesters who swaggered in 
the Elizabethan fencing ring ; A Masque of the MetamorpJm’d 

r Brent to Carlton, Gal. State Bom. yol. spy, ' 

“ Called, by Cliffoi'd, For the Honour of Whlet. 
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Gypsies, Joiison’s longest masque, ‘thrice presented to King James,’ 
" is an exhaustive study of gipsy manners and gipsy language, 
wonderful for scope and minuteness. It contains the ribald song of 
Cocklorrel, another song of the street, almost Aristophauic in lusty 
vigour. Tlic ballad of the bearward, Jolin Urson, in the excellent 
3Iasque of Atigiircs, is another lyric of the same quality. This 
lyric of the gutter is found chock by jowl with the solemn Latin 
notes about augurs as if to reveal to us the two sides of Jonson— 
the schoolmaster and the street arab. Both characters in Eliza- 
bethan London were endowed with a fuller humanity than their 
modern representatives. There is no failure of poetical power in 
these later masques. Pans Anniversarie and The Fortunate 
Isles contain exquisite lyrical work, an<l tliere is hardly anywhere 
in the .masques a tiner song than the last ‘ hunting chorus ’ of 
Time Vindimted, with its clijiracteristic ending 

Mini Klicmld not linuE iiiaiikiuil to tliiiit.h, 

But sti'iko tho oneiniuH of man; 

Kill vices if you I'.an : 

I'lioy lire your wiltloat boasts, 

And ivlien they tliiokest full, you make Pie ffods true feasts. 

Two raaBcjuea, in 1031, conclude his seric.s. It would seem a.s if 
Jonson’s experience in lOlB convinced him that he could not rely 
upon the contrast between the fanbistic and poetic to hold the 
attention of his audiences. Popular taste began to ask for sen- 
sational autimasque, and tlie multiiilication of tlicso threatened to 
reduce the masque to chaos. Jonson fell hack upon the dramatic 
scene as a mciuis of compelling the interest of hi.s audiences, and, 
either by the ^vit of his comic invention or tho truth of his comic 
characterisation, suceeeded nearly alway.s in rising above mere 
farce. 

Jonson has been called a prose Aristopbanesb In his masques, 
taken as a wliole, he may bo recognised as more truly Aristophanie 
than any other English writer. Ilia serious lyric.s arc lloratian in 
their restraint and classic dignity and have none of tho sjtlendonr 
of the imaginative choruses of Aristopliunos. .Nevertheh'ss, in 
the lyrical atid descriptive parts of tho maaqsies, Jonson’a fancy, 
elevated as it is by his moral intensity and Ids .sense of the ])oet’H 
dignity, continually prodxices a total result which is move than 
lanciful-'-whicli, in a high sepse, is imaginailve. But, ou the side of 
full-blooded humanity, of intose appreciation of the joy of life in 

; r Jonsow n’esi pas seiikment tin £abiche <m mi Scribe qui mirait du c’cai 

. pour aiml patler, m driuopliane^^^^^ CaBtelain, p. !J6S. 
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the coarsest and commonest types, of wonderful knowledge of con- 
temporary men and manners, Jonson matches even Aristophanes, * 
Moreover, in the rollicking energy of his lyrics of the gutter and 
his long prose harangues, the challenging insolence and swagger 
of the Aristophanic parahasis is more than suggested. Jonson’s 
gusto, his vigour and virility, are the most natural and unforced 
part of his genius. They were cramped in the masque. They were 
cramped even on the Elizabethan stage. An Athenian Dionysiac 
festival might have given them scope. Jonson, therefore, expresses 
this side of himself in his masques only in fragments, and cannot 
be called Aristophanic unless his masques are taken as a whole. 

Jonson, as a masque writer, had no successor. Tlie two great 
sensations of Charles’s reign, Shirley’s Triumph of Peace and 
Carew’s Ooelum Britannicum, both produced in 1634, a^e aptly 
characterised by Schelling ; ‘ as to form, Shirley’s masque is chaos 
in activity, Carew’s chaos inert.’ D’Avenant’s Balmacida Spolia, 
in which the king and queen took part in 1640, has so large a 
number cf successive 'entries’ in the antimasque as to make it 
very like modern pantomime. 

But, in 1634, Conius was produced at Ludlow castle. We have 
pointed out that Milton took suggestions from Peele’s Araygne- 
ment of Paris and from Jonaon’a Pleasure Reconciled to Yirtue, 
but his main inspiration came fi'om Fletcher’s Faithfull Shepheard- 
esse. Oomus must not be classed as a masque because there is no 
disguising and no dancing. It is a species of outdoor entertain- 
ment, and, therefore, akin to pastoral. There is a natural tendency 
for the outdoor entertainment, if it be lengthy, to approximate to 
the pastoral ; and pastoral resembles the masque, because, by its 
conventions, it is undramatic. 

I 

It may, therefore, not seem inappropriate to consider the pas- , 
toral drama along with the masque. The one is an offshoot of \ 
the legitimate drama for indoor use, the other for outdoor. Both, | 
in the main, may be described as efforts made by amateurs to i 
bring the theatre into their own halls or parks. But it is not 
until the professed poet and dramatist come to the help of the | 
amateur that any great art results. Jonson and Milton, so far, 
have been examples of this fact, which becomes even more apparent / 
when we turn to pastoral drama in its fullest manifestatidn. | 

Pastoral poetry is without a place among the greater forms of 
literary art, because it is essentiallj' g. reaction. Its two motives 
are a longing for simplicity of thought and foeling and a longing 
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for country as opposed to town. Tins latter longing is innate in 
’ ' man, because his original home was the field or the forest, and 

is the sounfle.st and best imrt of pastoral art. The desire for 
i simplicity, on the other hand, has in it an element of weakness 

I and disillusionment. The i^astoral poet is not strong enough to 
confront and master his own age and find in it the materials 
for his poem ; hia own age i.s too complicated and sophisticated. 
He, therefore, take.s refuge in Arcadia — in an Arcadia of feeling 
and thought, which has the defect of being visionary and unreal. 
It is not the life the poet knows, but his refuge from that life. 
The Bli'/abethan drama was so firmly rooted in present realities 
|i' of passion and thought that it swept pa.storal i)oetry, for a time, 

fi I out of sight. The prose of Sidney and the verse of Spenser, 

noble as they were, were superseded by the now art of drama, and 
it was only after the dramatic impulse had spent itself that the 
,.j! exhausted dramatists accepted pastoral as a sufficient exercise for 

' ! ■ their energies. 

■ll'l '■ ■ ■ ^ . 

Theocritus and Vergil are the two fathers of pa-stoj^d poetry. 
Of the two, Theocritus is commonly preferred as less artificial than 
' Vergil. The clear, bright naturalism of Theocritus, wliich, in fact, 

) is the perfection of art, makes Vergil’s Uefoyaes seem artificial; but 

1 , ^ these must not bo considered apart from his Georgies. The Italian 

farmer was very real in Vergil. He was less of an artist but more 
of a man than the Greek, and, spiritually, he is far above Theocritus. 
All his work is touched and glorified by liis natural piety, the 
wistful sincerity of his religious feeling and hia contemplative 
1 ; I intensity. On its dramatic and realistic side, pastoral poetry owes 

moat to Tlicocritua ; on its contemplative and visionary, to Vergil. 
Usually, both iufiuences cooperated. 

'I ! Ayhen the rena.scence begins in the fourteenth century, pastoral 

composition follows three main lines of development.^ First, there 
3 1 is the eclogue proper, beginning with the Latin eclogues of 

Petrarch and the Italian eclogues of Boccaccio and producing, 
in 14911, the extraordinarily popular twelve eclogues of Mantuan. 
In English literature, this type is reproaentod by The ShepluumJs 
0<ih‘Mder of Speuserk ^Secondly, there is the mixt.urc of prose 
piiatoi'a! story and poetical interlude of whicliBoccaccio’.s AdmeUr 
is the prototype. Boccaccio developed from it hi.s own j)ee.nmeron, 
and SairaKKaro’s less poteiik genius, regularising the prose ami 
,1 verse .sections, produced, in 1401, his xlrmdia, which, in Spain, 

‘ Anti:, vol. ur, p. 321. ~ 

■ , “In 1841 ,’ Booemoia oaUs it Goiamdia cMlaninfil /immtine. : 

S/;; ;■ > ; , ■ , „ 

■■■. . 
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prompted the Diana^ of George of Montemayor, printed about 
1660. The Spanish romance added to the pastoral and classical 
elements of the Italian writers a new chivalrous element. In 
ISrrglish literature, these works inspired Sidney’s Arcadia\ The 
'^'third type is the pastoral play, of which two famous examples 
were published in Italy about the same time — Tasso's Aminta, 
in 1581, and Guarini’s II Pastor Pido, in 1590. Aminta is 
distinguished by its sensuous charm, its poetic grace and its 
emotional sweetness : II Pastor Fido by its intricate and in- 
genious plot. Both works were printed in London in 1691, in 
which year Fraunce translated Aminta into English verse. '- But 
the direct influence of this third kind of pastoral on English 
dramatic literature is not apparent till the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century. V''fhe second kind reaches English writers earlier. 
It has a great influence through the pi'ose romances of Sidney®, 
Lodge and Greene, but, before tliis begins, Peele’s Araynetnent 
of Paris and Lyly’s dramas — especially his Gallathm and Love’s 
Metamorp^sis — exhibit an English type of pastoral so original 
in its mixture of pastoral, mythology, allegory and satire, that 
some critics have denied that it is pastoral at all. And when 
Shakespeare, in A a You Like It, uses Lodge’s romance, Rosalynde, 
his play is closer to English traditions^ of Robin Hood and 
Sherwood forest than to anything Italian. Among the lesser 
dramatists of the end of Eliaabeth’s reign, Mpnday, in his use 
of the Robin Hood stories, offers, on his own low level, an English 
kind of pastoral similar to Shakespeare’s. The feature of tins 
dubious pastoral of Peele, of Lyly®, of Shakespeare and of Munday 
is that it is joyful, fresh and irresponsible. It comes at the 
beginning of a literary epoch instead of at the end, and the ex- 
hausted passion and elaborate artificiality of the com-t of Ferrara 
are replaced by the heedless gaiety and robust life of Elizabethan 
England. ^Jie Shepheards Calender and The Fairie Queene, as 
well as The Countess of PembroMs Arcadia, are examples of an 
appropriation of influences from Italy, France and Spain, which 
resulted in distinctive types of art.]i) The new romance type was 
produced by the noble-minded ide'&lism wbich characterised the 

1 IjOs siete Uhros de la Dima de Jorge de Montemayor. Bartholomew Xoung 
translated it into English in 1583, but his translation was not printed till 1598. 

2 For Sidney’s .dfcadia, cf. ante, vol. m, p. 351. 

“ For plays founded on Sidney’s rircndia, see vol. III. : : ; ’ 

1 For the formation of pastoral traditions in England, consult chap, ii of Greg’s 
Pastoral Poetry arid Pastoral Drama. 

“ The Maydes Hf'ctoOToi'p/iosts, a good play*, ol , doubtful authoMhip,’ should be 
inoludad in this group. 
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geniiia of both Spenser and Sidney. In the plays, a parallel inani- 
'■ festation of the free and careless Elizabethan spirit produces again 
a new type of art. 

It is curious that Daniel should have been the writer who 
attempted to reproduce in English the Italian pastoral play of 
Tasso and Guarini, as he had tried to reproduce the Senecan 
drama of Gamier. In 1602, he prefixed a sonnet to a translation 
of 11 Pastor Fido in which he claimed acquaintance with Guarini, 
and, in IGO.'i, he wrote for (jueen Anne at Oxford The Qmenes 
Arcadia, which he calls ‘a Pastorall Ti-age-eomcdie.’ In 1014, his 
second pastoral tragicomedy for tlie (jiieen. Hymen's Trmmjjh, 
was performed at Somerset house at the marriage of lord 
Roxborougli. These plays are not without interest and charm. 
The satirical element in the first ami the scliolarly tvorkmanship 
of the second are worthy of attention. But they have neither the 
freshness of Peele nor the i)asaionate sentiment of d’asso. Daniel 
is the schoolmaster in drama ; his plays are never more than 
praiseworthy exercises in composition. 'The effort of copying 
Gamier or Guarini was sufficient to extinguish his small 
dramatic gift, and his dramatic experiments did not produce any 
results of importance. As the virile Elizabethan drama softened 
and degenerated, pastoral revived, and meritorious plays were 
produced, such as 27te Careless Shepherdess of Thomas Goffe 
and The She2)her4’8 Molklay of Joseph Rutter. 

But, before this decline came about, pa.stoi‘al drama was three 
times essayed by men of genius, with the coirsequenco that the 
Elizabethan and Jacobean period lias left three plays which are 
the best that the language has produced in the pa,storal kind, and 
are almost mastoi’iiicces. These are The Faith/ult Shepheardesse 
of Fletcher, The Sad Shepherd of Jouson and Thomas Randolph's 
Amyritas. These three plays stand out conspicuously from the 
generally feeble and formless work of the pastoral drama ; and, 
therefore, we shall leave on one side many works of minor import- 
ance, and endeavour shortly to indicate the interest, and o.stimato 
the value, of these three best specimens of their kind. 

These three plays are alike attempts by dramatists to put 
pastoral poetry upon the boards. They arc not, iilcc Milton’s 
Coimis, written for outdoor presentation. In ail tJiree ca.scs, the 
dramatist is conscion.sly onginal. llo is trying to see '■whether 
the conventious of the pixstoral drama can be used with advantage 
on the London stage and be made to sati.sfy a London amlienco. 

Fletcher, unmistakably basing his effort on Guarini’s Pastor 
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Fido, was the first to try, and his attempt failed. He tells us 
that the public, ‘ missing Wliitsun-ales, cream, waa.sel, and morris- 
dances, began to be angry.’ They did not understand that pastoral 
deals with shepherds who own their flocks, and not with ‘lurelings,’ 
who would be reasonably expected to behave as rude rustics. 
Such ‘owners of flocks,’ says Fletcher, 

are not to bo adorned with any art but such improper i ones as nature is said 
to bestow, as singing- and poetry ; or such as Experience may teacli them, as 
the virtues of herbs and fountains, the ordinary course of the sun, moon and 
stars, and such lilce. 

His characters were to be unsophisticated, but not vulgar, country 
people ; and his play was to be a tragicomedy ; there were to be 
no deaths, but ‘ gome were to come near it.’ It is impossible to 
read this note ‘ To the reader ’ without feeling that Fletcher, as 
yet, has no practical experience as a di’amatlst. His effort is not 
to create men and women but to observe certain i-ules of pastoral 
tragicomedy. As a di-ama, the play fails ? the plot is crude, and 
the characters ai’e without life. But Fletcher has iaken it for 
granted that his play must take us out of doors, and he has put so 
much exquisite description of nature into it that his dramatic 
failure hardly matters. Swinburne claims j ustly that The Faitl\full 
Shepheardesse ‘is simply a lyric poem in semi-dramatic shape, to be 
judged only as such, and as such almost faultless.’ The liquid 
melody of the verse, too, has the natural sweetness of the songs of 
birds, and the rustle of leaves, and the flow of waters I There is 
no laboured description of nature ; but green grass and cool 
waters are everywhere in the play ; the poet has the sprmg in his 
heart, and his poetry blossoms like the flowers of April and 
bubbles like the brook ; there is no natural magic to compare 
with it until we come to Keats ; and, even in Endymion, there is 
something hectic, something strained, when it is read along with 
Fletcher’s play. In A Midsxcmmer's Night's Eream and As You 
Idlce It, we get descriptions of nature which, in our literature, 
are the nearest in their quality to Fletcher’s work in The Faithfiill 
Shepheardesse ; but Fletcher is both more copious and more con- 
centrated than Shakespeare just because his art fails on the 
dramatic side ; whereas Shakespeai'e succeeds, and nature, in his 
dramas, is duly subordinated to buinan character. As a work, of 
art, therefore. The Faithfiill Shepheardesse \b like Gomm. Heither 
is dramatic ; although it is probable that, in both cases, the 

* Not proper, not peculiar, gonerfll. 

“ As to the versa of I'hSS'aUhfull ShejpKMfdesse, aCantey Ohap, y. 117. 
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writers aimed at a kind of drama. But, in both poems, we find, 
instead of drama, descriptive poetry of extraordinary richness 
and beauty, tlie first full expression of the young writer’s genius. 
But, here, a contrast begins. Fletcher is Elizabethan ; his self- 
consciousness is unruffled and unaware of the spiritual emotion 
stirring vehemently in Milton ; while, on the other hand, this selt- 
conaciousness of Milton puts him out of touch with nature — which, 
for two centuries, was to recede into the background in English 
poetry. In Comm, the beautiful descriptions of nature are inci- 
dental ; in no sense arc they the reason or aim of the poem. And 
Milton’s spiritual imagination is everywhere, ousting Pan and 
installing Apollo. But Fletclicr’s unembarrassed, happy enjoy- 
ment of Pan’s Arcadia, in its nsitural greenness and freshness, is 
the abiding merit of his poem. 

But a word must bo said on tlie dramatic question. Fletcher 
has some plan of describing various tyi)es of love — for there is a 
‘modest shepherd,’ a ‘wanton shepherd,’ a ‘holy shephei’dess ’ and 
a ‘wanton shepherdess.’ Having his mind fixed on some special 
grade of propriety or impropriety in lu\’e, ho does not give us men 
and women. If we do not ask for men and women, tliere is much 
in his work that is beautiful. The conception of Clorin, who has 
‘ birnied her love in an arbour,’ and has her mind iixed on holy 
things, except in so far as she pursues ‘ the dark, hidden virtuous use 
of herbs’ for the relief of the sick — that being ‘art’ with which 
a shepherdess may bo adorned — has much imaginative beauty and 
charm. Tlie satyr, again, the vdld creature tamed by a dim 
perception of sinritual beauty, and stcdfaBtly loyal to that per- 
ception, is exquisite in its sirnjilicity. But what can we say of 
Cloe, ‘ a wanton shepherdess ’ ? If she were a woman, she would 
be endurable, however wanton ; but an abstraction illustrating 
wantonnesB in shepherdesses is nnendurable, except when Fletcher 
forgets about the wantonness, and makes her talk pure poetry, as 
when she says to Thenot : 

TaloH of love, 

How tho ualo Phoebe, luinting in a grove, 

First saw the hoy Bndyinion, from whoBO eyes 
^ She took otornal lire that never dioB 5 

How alio convoyed him, softly in a sloop, 

His temples hoiind witii poppy, to the ste^^^ 

5, Head of old liatmna, where she stoops each nisht, 

Hilding the raoimtoin vvith her brother’s light, 

To kiss her sweetest. ; ■ ' 

This particular problem, as to bow a young girl thinks of love 
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is particularly delicate and difficult for a young poet, whether the 
girl be good or bad. He reads his own mind into the woman’s, * 
and the result has an unnaturalness something like that which 
must have been the drawback of the acting of women’s parts by 
men on the Elizabethan stage. This unnaturalness passes over 
from Fletcher’s pastoral into Milton’s Gomjns. There, it is the 
young Milton, disguised as a maiden, who utters, with some self- 
consciousness and bashfulness, the famous encomium on chastity. 
The speech is essentially undi’amatic — what neither the man nor 
the maiden would have said in their own persons. 

Our second pastoral is Jonson’s Bad Shepherd, which is almost 
as fine an achievement as Fletcher’s Faithfull Shepheardesse. Of 
Jonson’s work, something has already been said in an eai’lier 
chapter k The Avork suggests a most perplexing problem of literary 
criticism. It was published after Jonson’s death, and thus purports 
to be a work of his last years left unfinished because of his death. 
But this last effort of the partially paralysed poet is distinguished 
by a vigour of style and freshness of imagination that seem to mark 
it as a work of his prime. After I’eading Jonson’s last masques 
and plays, in which a certain stiffening and flagging of his powers 
are clearly to be discerned, it seems impossible to ascribe The Sad 
Shepherd to the same date. Moreover, we hear of a work by Jonson 
called The May Lord, composed before his visit to Edinburgh, which 
has disappeared- The title may have been suggested by Sidney's 
The May Lady, in which case, Jonson’s poem, probably, was some 
kind of pastoral play. Was The May Lord the first title of The 
Sad Shepherd, when Robin Hood was intended to be the central 
figure of the play? In that case, iEglamour’s part would be a 
later addition. But .Eglaraour, in some I’espects, is the most 
remarkable of all the characters. He strikes the true romantic 
note, which is conspicuously absent in Jonson’s main work. What 
could be finer in Cadence and romantic suggestion than the first 
lines of the play, AvRen Eglamour appears for a moment? 

Here she Aras Avont to go! and here! and here! 

Just where those daisies, pinks, aiid violets groAV: 

The world may iind the spring" by following her. 

Even if we suppose that Jonson borrowed this opening from 
Goffe, Ave have Hot got over the difficulty, because Eglhmouf’s 
speeches are consistently and stimngly romantic in tone.* It is 
easier to connect them in style and spirit with the additions to 
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The Spatiish Tragedie than with anything else written by Jonson, 
The man who wrote those additions and The Sad Shepherd, might 
have been a great romantic. Castelaiu’^ has pointed out that the 
prologue divides itself into two x’arts. The first thirty lines are 
the real prologue to The Sad She 2 }herd. They are beautiful in 
feeling, and the silent passing of the Sad Shexdiord over the stage 
in the middle of them seems absolutely right in imagination, if we 
omit the second thirty-six lines about the heresy ‘that mirth by no 
means fits a x)a8toral.’ These last liTies might have l)een a prologue 
for The Mag Lord, but our problem is to decide when the first 
lines were written which form an admii'ablo x)rologne to The Sad 
She 2 )herd. As to this, we must note that, in spite of the ‘forty 
years ’ of the first line, the succeeding statement, that the public 
have ‘ at length gro%vn up to him,’ must refer to the vogue enjoyed 
by Jonson from 1(505 to 1(515, and cannot mean that he has for- 
given the rejection of The New Time. Another fine romantic motive 
in the play is Karelin’s kissing of Amie under the mad ASglainour’s 
eomxmlsion." It compels us to revise all onr conceptions of Jonson. 
He treats it with a sureness and delicacy of touch that Shakespeare 
could hardly have bettered ; while, at the same time, he proves 
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masque Love Restored, which we hare dated 1612 ; again, we desire 
to put the Puck-Hairy of the play and all its Eobin Hood scenes 
not too far from the splendid Eobin Ooodfellow of the masque. 
But the Scottish dialect, which is the only serious drawback to 
the artistic effect of the play, must, surely, have been introduced 
after the poet’s visit to Scotland in 1618\ That visit may have 
stimulated Jonson to compose TJte Sad Shepherd as we have it ; 
our fragment began, perhaps, as The May Lord, for which the 
last thirty-six lines were originally intended as prologue. Its 
composition should be placed both before and after the visit. 

The doubtful question of the date must not divert our attention 
from the merits of Jonson’s play. The Sad Shepherd reads as if 
the poet had forborne to write out his play in prose, as he tells us 
was his custom, and had set down his first sketch in verse, Rapidly, 
with his impulse fresh upon him. Perhaps, he found he could not 
finish it by his usual methods. Perhaps, he jvas disconcerted by the 
unfamiliar features of this surprising child of his imagination and 
was half-ai^amed of it. It is strongly dramatic, and the breath of 
Jonson’s realism gives it substance, but it is touched by a romantic 
grace which is almost romantic passion ; and, therefore, it stands 
alone among Jonson’s dramas and will always have a special 
fascination for his readers. 

The third and last pastoral on our list does not require so full 
a consideration as the first two. It is not a poem like Pletcher’s, 
nor unfinished like Jonson’s ; but it belongs to a new order of 
art, which has not the full humanity or high imagination of the 
Elizabethan era. Eandolph does not attempt, like Fletcher and 
Jonson, to cast the pastoral into a new mould. His Amyntas or 
the Impossible Dowry follows the conventions of Tasso and 
Guarini, and its plot is deliberately artificial, removed from any 
contact with life’s realities. His style recalls the work of John 
Day, and has a scholarly finish and point that raise the play above 
the other pastorals of Jacobean times®. It is in curious contrast 
to The Muses Looldng-Glasse. In that play, the force of the 
writing, and a touch of dramatic reality in the sketch of the 
puritan onlookers, are remarkable. In Amyntas, Eandolph’s muse 
is strangely subdued and gentle. He develops a Very individmtl 
type of pathetic and ironical fantasy in his delineation of the mad 
Amyntas, which seems very far removed from the boisterous fun 

^ Compare the Irish of 2'ft« rn's7i iHasguf, ■ December 1618, and the Welsh of 
For the Sonour of Wales, ^Bhin&xy 1&18, .•■■■ 

J Aa to Bandolph’s university plays, see ante, chap. XII. ■. i . , 
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and rollicking rimes of Aristippus, This mellowing and softening 
of Randolph’s spirit extends to the comic scenes of the play, and 
gives ns the Latin rimes of the orchard-robbing elves — the 

heata Fnuni proles 
Quibus non est magna moles. 

Few such Latin rimes have been written since the Middle Ages, 
There are sweet and tender passjiges of poetry cotitimially occur- 
ring in the careful blank verse in which most of the pastoral is 
composed, but they are so unemphatic and quiet in tone that some 
familiarity with the poem is necessary before the reader becomes 
aware of them. Fletcher impetuously injects into his artificial 
plot and characters the fire of his poetic genius ; Randolph, mth 
wonderful art and restraint, keeps his true vein of poetry always 
in the 'right key — his play is a more complete and coherent pro- 
duction than cither Fletcher’s oi' Jonson’s, but it is essentially 
artificial ; its excellence is all in the handling and embroidery. 
It Avas, presumably, the last Avork of Randolph, and it raises our 
opinion both of his art and of his genius. 


CHAPTER XIV 


THE PURITAN ATTACK UPON THE STAGE 

Seeing that the stage has always been intimately associated 
with religion, we can scarcely be surprised to find it the subject of 
Yehement controversy at the two most important periods of re- 
ligious 1‘evolution kno\vn to history— the rise of Ohristiaility and 
the dissolution of the medieval ecclesiastical system. The latter 
event, being less fundamental and less ufiiversal than its prede- 
cessor, was, also, less disastrous to the stage, and in England alone, 
where the' forces for and against the drama were most evenly 
matched, was there any real struggle. This struggle possessed 
many of the characteristics of that which had gone before ; and 
indeed, at first sight, the puritan attack upon the Elizabethan 
theatre seems little more than a distant echo of the great battle 
which had raged around the Roman spectaoula. Yet the stage 
was hated as sincerely and as bitterly in Ihe sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries as it was in the third and fourth, and for 
reasons strikingly similar. These reasons were both theological 
and ethical ; and it will be instructive to consider them separately 
by way of introduction. 

The Roman stage was essentially a pagan institution and re- 
mained such, in spirit, long after the triumph of Christianity. The 
early church hated it, therefore, fii-st and foremost for its idolatry. 
It represented the old religion in a peculiarly alluring and in- 
eradicable form, and it was the most dangerous of those ‘pomps’ 
which every Christian I’enounced at baptism \ So long as the 
Roman theatre existed, it ivaa felt to be a rival of the church, and 
not until the dramatic elements inherent in the catholic ritual h^id 
given birth to the religious di'ama of the Middle Ages wns a 
temporary reconciliation between church and stage brouglit about. 
From that time forward, the stage wai included in the ecclesiastical 

machinery and was fined from the attacks of ah save heretics 

■ ■ • • 

1 Tertnlllan, Pe Sjjcoiac^is, § 4. ; ; MWiogr^pty 5,^ 
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and reformers In the fourteenth century, for example, there was 
' produced in England A tretim of nviradk pleymgd, in all proba- 
bility by one of Wyclif’e follo'ivers, W'hich coiKlemns the miracle on 
the score of its profixnity. Tlie refimnation itself, hoAvever, -was at 
first not at all, and never completely, hostile to the stage. Fired 
by the renewed interest in the classical drama and conscious of 
' the convenience of the religions play as a controversial weapon^, 
reformers, among whom Melanchthon stands conspicuous, were, 
in the first half of the sixteenth century, setting themselves, 
all over Europe, to bring the stage into the service of the 
reformation. England, like Germany, had her protc.stant drama- 
tists, chief of whom were John Bale and, strange as it may sound, 
John Foxo, both working under the direct influence of the Lutheran 
drama p while, at Cambridge, the movement found its theoretical 
exponent in Melanchthoti’s disciple, Martin Bucer, whose De 
honesfds Indif was jmbliahcd about 1651. Precept and example, 
however, Avere alike soon forgotten in Englaml, and this for two 
reasons. First, the English sbige Avas destined by force of cir- 
cumstences to become secular. The frecpicnt religious changes 
in the middle years of the sixteenth century made it dangerous 
for the goA^ernment to alloAv the theatre to ije used for partisan 
purposes, and, accordinglj', one regulation after another wsus passed 
to prevent the handling of matters of religion or state upon the 
stage, culminaflng 'in the |,)roc]annition of l(i May 1661), Avhoreby 
Elizabeth provided for the strict licensing of the drarnm Secondly, 
the reformation aa'es itself rapidly changing its character ; and, 
as GeueAui became its centre of authority instead of Wittenberg, 
the realm of anti-Christ Avas mapped out Avith greater precision 
and was found to embrace many spheres of activity Avhich had 
hitherto been considered honest". When protestanta Ixjcame 
puritans, they Avero not long in discovering that the drama, Avhich 
they had been forbidden to utilise for their oavh purposes, was 
Avithout anthority in holy writ, and before long, that it might not 
bo suflbred in any Christian commoiiAvealth. It wa.s natural, also, 

* The tooeti important of those, before Ijollard days, were fterhoh of BoiohorsberB 
and Bohert G-rosseteete. See Ctowftcra, voL ii. pp, 5(8-100. 

RanUtt’s MnglMi Drama and Stage, p. 7S. 

Qhainbars, op. cit. yol. a, pp. for the part played by the drama in the 

Soots reformation, aee ante, vol. ai, pp. 182, 141, 161, and, for the whole topic of the 
l*rotastant and binnanietio drama, Bea Cm'atf/iflc/i, vole, n atid in. 

7 * Seripta Anglioatut, 1577, pp..l41— Gj Symmeii, DSbuU th la, orttique dTumutupte, 
app. A.. 

‘ Calvin himself was reluctantly bfonght into conflict with tlio hlage by the zeai of 
hiu disciples. See StiiUeliu, Calvin (186S), vol. i, jip. it92— 4. 
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that they should hark back to the early fathers for their arguments ; 
for the puritans had the same emus belli as the fathers, though 
in a stronger form. The Elizabethan drama was, in a measure, 
the direct heir of the medieval miracle-play : probably, the 
contemporaries of the later growth scarcely realised the funda- 
mental differences between the two. And the medieval miracle- 
play was, in origin, half liturgy and half folk-play : in other * 
words, it was twice damned, since, like the maypole, it was 
heathen, and, like the mass, popish. ‘Idolatry,’ Cyprian had 
declared, ‘ is the mother of all public amusements ’ ; the puritan 
could add a second parent — popery. As William Crashawe, father 
of the poet, put the case in a sermon at Paul’s cross : 

The nngodly Playes and Enterludes so rife in this nation, what are they 
but a bastard of Babylon, a daug-hter of error and confusion, a hellish device 
(the devils own recreation to mock at holy things) by hun delivered to the 
Heathen, from them to the Papists and from them to us^. 

As a ‘bastard of Babylon,’ the stage which Shakespeare trod 
was, in thexsyes of his puritan cositemporaries, more than immoral : 
it was unholy. When this is realised, we catch and understand the 
note of passion in tracts which at first sight seem academic essays 
in polemic borrowed from early Christian divines. • 

In other and more obvious ways, also, dramatic performances 
conflicted with the religious prejudices of puritans. For example, 
there was a conscious rivalry, frequently referred to in the 
literature of the subject, between the pulpit and the stage. Tlie 
function of the latter, until quite recently, had been almost entirely 
didactic ; and, as we shall see, its defenders maintained that it was 
so still. But the protestant preacher, with the newly-opened Bible 
in his hand, would brook no competition. At the mere thought of 
comparing a play with a sermon, he raised the cry of ‘ blasphemy 
intolerable’; or he admitted the comparison, only to declare 
that ‘enterludes weare the divells sarmons^,’ Again, the actor’s 
practice, also derived from medieval tradition, of performing on 
Sundays® and holy days did not tend to soften the exasperation of 
the godly, who listened with indignant horror to the sound of 
the player’s trumpet passing the open door of the church and 

Sermon, 14 February 1607. See, also, Selden, Table Talk (1892), p. 134. . 

“ Saxiagtoni Nugas Antiqaae, yol. J, 191, quoting a puritan objector.,: Osmund: 
Infe, A Probe Theologicall, 1612j declares that tJod’s hleasing dannot rest upon the 
Scriptural play ‘ because he hath ordained the Preaching, and not the Playing of Ms 
word,’ pp. 267— 272. , 

=> Furnivall {Stubbes’s Anatomy, part i, pp.; 296—301) brings together many in- 
teresting passages in reference to Sunday sports-andiSahhath-breaking. 
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mingling deflautlj with the pea! of the bells. Finally, the actor, as 
the early fathers had discovered and every puritan was careful to 
point out, was bound by the very necessities of his craft to infringe 
the divine law which forbiulo one sex to wear the costume of the 
other ; and the point was a particiilarly telling one in an age when 
it was customary tor boj's to act feinalo parts’. All things con- 
sidered, it was natural that the stage should ai)i)Citr to rest under 
the peculiar di.si)iea.surc of God. Li.sts of divine judgments meted 
out to sinful players or those who visited the theatre are a common 
feature in the tract.s of the period. An eartlniuake, the fall of a 
scaflbld or, indeed, a jniblic disaster of any kind, also, seemed to 
the devout primitive intelligence of the time to indicate the 
Almighty’s wi'ath at the continned existence of playhouses. Few 
things -of this kind ' made a greater impression than London’s 
grim annual guest — the plague. As one ot' the earliest writers 
against the stage unanswerably ])nt the matter: ‘the cau.se of 
plagues ks siime, if you look to it well : and the cause of sinne 
are playes : thei’efore the cause of plagues are playesl'* 

Turning from the thcologiciil to the moral aspect of the matter, 
wo may notice that hero, too, puritans wore walking in the 
stops of tlie ciirly tathors. Homan shows and hllizabethau stage 
plays were both denounced as sinks of initpiity. Led into many 
absurdities by his theological prcjudice.s, the puidtan reformer, 
nevertheless, was- at one with the best tendencies of his age 
in his attack ni)on ‘abuses.’ A, considerable literature upon 
this subject has come down to n.s from the sixteenth century, 
the most lamous example being Stubbes’s AnnUmk 0 / Abuses, 
A perusal of this and similar i)rodiiction8 show.s us that puri- 
tanisra was largely a revolt against medievalistn ; tbr a great 
number of the evils denounced wore medieval practices and 
observances, ft)lk festivals and such like, often iiuioccnt emnigli 
in themselves but commonly tending to rioting and wantonness. 
And, in singling out the theatre from among these as. the special 
object of his abhorrence and invective, the purilan was not 
actuated by theological rea.sons alone. Undonblcdly, tlic stage 
was the main channel through which what may be called the 

* Vnuterotxmy xxii, 6. Ben Jonson thqught tho niattoi* no importtint that he aaisad 
Seldon’s atlvioo upon it. The .ufttiauftry'H lottw in reply, elated 88 l''«hruar.y KilS, in 
interesting as m oariy example of bftlioal orlticlam. Stns Opcm Omim {I78(i), Vol. n, 
pp. 1600— (S; also, De Venm SyriaeH (Ojwi-u, voi, n, p. ydS) and Tnlil,: 'Mh, ' 

^ 1576, p.. <17 } anil the lord laayoi' reiuaito, in IbSI, 

that to play in plague tlmoinweasos the plague by iafeotiiiii, to play out of plague time 
calls down the plague from God. See Mtilom SosiHy GalleBtions, part t, p. 178. 
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satumalian elements of medieval life emptied themselves into the 
broad stream of the renascence. Furthermore, the rise of a secular 
theatre was one of the many problems created by the break-up of 
the medieval world which were engaging the attention of 
popular writers all over Europe in the sixteenth century. It is 
remarkable that, with hardly an exception, they condemned it 
as a sinister development, and gave moral reasons for excluding 
the player from the commonwealth. When a man like Montaigne, 
in one essay, classes ‘ enterlude-players ’ with ‘harlots and curti- 
zans V and, in another, describes them as ‘ vagabond objects,’ we 
are not surprised to find Jean Bodin expressing the strongest 
disapprobation of plays in his Six livres de la Repuhlique^, and the 
well known Jesuit publicist Mariana, in a chapter on ‘Spectacles’ 
in his De Rege ei Regis Imtitutione (1599), denouncing the 
evils of the theatre and recommending its strict regulation ^ 
Not a few of these continental writers were translated into 
English and so came to influence the development of puritan 
opinion, ft is interesting, for example, to notice that two of the 
most popular translations of the Tudor period. North’s version of 
the Spaniard Guevara’s Rl Relax de Principes (1657) and Sand- 
ford’s rendering of the German Cornelius Agrippa’s De incertitudine 
et mnitate seie/ntimmn (1669), contain unfavourable references 
to the stage. Puritans, however, did not have it all their omi 
way. In 1569, William Bavaud produced p. translation of a 
Latin ti'eatise, this time, appropriately enough, from Italy, under 
the title : A Woorlce qf Joannes Ferrarvns Montcmus touchy nge 
the good oi-deiynge of a common weale, which is important as 
being the first book in English to offer a defence of the secular 
drama, assigning it a place in a well ordered state on the gi-ound 
that it ‘doth minister unto us good ensamples This was exactly 
the line of argument that all subsequent English defenders of the 
drama adopted. Equally important on the other side is Sir 
Gef&’aie Fenton’s Forme of Christian pollieie gathered out of 
French^ 'in his treatment of stage plays and enterludes, the 
unknown French miter anticipates in a few pages all tlic iffincipal 
arguments of the puritans, and his book, translated in 1574 just 

* See Essays (Florio’s translation), bk. I, chaps. xMi and xHii. 

^ English edition, 1606, bk. VI, chap. 1 , pp. 645, 646. 

V Bk. Hi, chap. xv. Gf., also, hie Gontra Iqp Juegos Puhlicoi (Glims, YaL ,ii, pp. 
413 .^ 62 ). 

'‘.Bk. V, chap. viii.\ , 

^ Jet Fenton, in his Tragiaall Discimrs^ (“567), employs the: same argaments in 
support of the novel as were used later By apologists for the drama. : ; 
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before the attack began in England, exercised an appreciable 
influence upon Nortlibroobe .and was read and quoted by the 
author of the Third Blast. Other examples, also, might be added 
to our list, sucli as a translation from Petrarch by Francis 
Twyime^ who introduces into his original an unlavoiirable comment 
upon the newly erected Tlicater and Curtain. 

The puritan opposition to the English stage did not burst forth 
in any violence until about lo/G ; biit there are indications of its 
existence, apart from the translations just noticed, long before 
this date. English humanism, for example, though, for resisons 
already given, inclined to look favourably upon tlie drama, was in 
this as in many other resimets laying down the lines upon which 
Puritanism developed later. Roger Ascham was no puritan; 
yet his fjunous outburst against the i)opular romances of the 
day is remarkably similar in tone and feeling to the invectives 
launched by subsequent writers against plays which, to a large 
extent, were notliing but dramatised versions of these very 
romances. The connection between the liumanistic attack upon 
the Italian novel and the puritan attack upon tlie romantic drama 
comes out most clearly in the case of William Alley, bishop 
of Exeter, whose eoiidcmnation of ‘Wanton Ruolcea’ in The 
Poore Afan's Lihmrie (1565) expressly embraces plays. Alley 
appears to have been the first in England, since Lollard days, 
to take up the pen against the stage; lie was the first English- 
man, also, to cite with approbation the example of the ancient 
city of Marseilles, which ‘kept so greate gravitie’ that it would 
never allow a player within its walls. A cla-ssical precedent 
of this kind was so well adapted to the case of the city of 
Loudon that it was eagerly seized vqion by later writers and 
reappears in almost every pamphlet written against the stage. 
Aiiother remarkable indication of the prevalence of the anti- 
dramatic spirit at this comparatively early period is to be 
found in the prologue of Lewis Wager’s Life and Mepentanee 
of Marie Moffdalene, first printed in 1560 but probably acjtcd 
considei'ably earlier, wbieh shows us a dramatist not only already 
on the defensive but employing the same arguments as were used, 
afterwards, by Lodge, Gager and Heywood. But perhaps tlie most 
tangible proof of the rising purifein flood rvas the quiet but 
porsietent suppression by bighop, preaebor and zealous mayor of 
local plays and pageants throughout England during the middle 
years of the sixteenth century, as no longer seemly in * this happic 

. ’ tfjiaMWi/ JPortuMfi (ii, liiblioBttiphy). 
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time of the gospelP.’ London, almost the only city in the kingdom 
with its own stage when the cleansing process was completed, was 
to be the scene of the great struggle between puritan and player. 

The puritan forces advanced against the London stage in three 
lines : preachers, pamphleteei's and civic authorities. In the 
natui’e of the case, it is impossible to do more than indicate here 
the incessant denunciation of the stage from the pulpits, and 
especially from the famous rostrum at Paul’s cross. The work of 
the preachers was to sound the note for battle and to urge the 
godly forward in the war ; but, save for one or two sermons 
which have found their way into print, few traces of their contri- 
bution to the controversy have come down to our day. With the 
pamphleteer it was different ; his weapon was the book, and the 
book has a tendency to endure. It will well, however, to 
defer our consideration of this aspect of the campaign until we 
have examined the efforts of the corporation of London to drive 
players out of the city ; for, in its opening phases at any rate, 
the literary, attack was of secondary importance as compared with 
the administrative^ Indeed, to some extent, it seems to have been 
prompted and controlled by the lord mayor himself. 

The city merchant had reasons, other than those already 
mentioned, for hating the player. The customary processions 
through the streets, before playing, intei’fered with traffic. Public 
performances were a possible source of disturbance. As for the 
actor himself, he and his like, as the lord mayor informed the 
privy council upon one occasion, were 'a very supei-fluous sort 
of men®.’ He was either the retainer of some nobleman, in which 
case he was supported by his master, instead of being left to make 
his living at the public expense®, or he was by law a rogue 
and a vagabond and ought to be dealt with accwdingly. He 
lived for and by pleasure alone, grew rich by beguiling the simple 
poor of their money and, hereupon, aped the manners and habits 
of gentlefolk, swaggering about the city in dress so extravagant 
and costly as to be positively offensive to the eye*. In short, 
his profession, as it seemed to the civic mind, represented a definite 
and constant drain on the national resources. In the language 
of the day, he was a ‘ caterpillar of the commonwealth.’ > 

The player, therefore, could expect no mercy from the city 
authorities ; but, fortunately for the ^development of the English 

1 OhatnberB, 0 ^). cii. vol. n, pp. 110 — 113; iaTic/jafft’s ieiter, Fui-nivallj pp. 26^-28. 

/^ Malone Society Collections, yatt i, p. i6, 

^ A Second and ithird Slast, Mazliit, op, cit. : 

* Schoole of Abuse, Arhw, pi ‘69.- Anatomy of Aivsesj Vxaniy&ll, p. liQ, 
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romantic drama, he found a rock of defence in the queen and her 
courtiers. Elizabeth liked to be provided every Christinas with 
theatrical amiKsemcnts, but refused to be responsible for tlie entire 
maintenance of a special company. The privy council, accordingly, 
was instructed to satisfy both her love of plea-suro and her passion 
for economy by seeing- that the ‘cominon playcr.s’ were allowed 
full opportunity, not merely of practising- for Chri.stmas festivities, 
but of earning- sufficient to maintain themselves at other seasons. 
The privy council was not sorry to have an excuse for interfering 
with the city’s internal policy ; but there was no reason why 
without special royal injunctions, it should have lifted a finger 
to succour the stage. Throughout its whole career, the hilizabethan 
theatre, though es-sentially popular in origin and character, 
depended for its very existenco upon the patronage of the court, 
and the quarrel w'hich -ive are now to consider was an early 
trial of strength- lietween the same forces which, later, broke 
up England into two ho.stilo camps. Apart from other coiiBidora' 
tions, the legal status of the actor would have been guffioient of 
itself to produce a conflict. It was defined by two regulations; 
the proclamation of 16 May 1559, i.s.sucd to prevent the lumdling 
of T'eligious and political (jiicstions upon the stage, whicli forbade 
iiorformances in any town without a licence from the mayor ; and 
the statute of 1572, wffiieh imposed the penalties of vagrancy upon 
any player not in the service of s<.mie noblemanl In other words, 
acting companies, while placed under the direct protection of 
great lords at court, wore not allowed to produce plays without 
the express permission of the lord mayor. Thus, the atiige was 
subject to two authorities, not only different in character but 
livals in policy and interest. The lord mayor -^vas perpetually 
trying to put his legal powers into force and so to clear the city of 
actors; the court party, on tlie other hand, as perpetually inter- 
vened tlurough the privy council, or overrode the tnayor’a authority 
by royal patents and other expedients of a similar nature. In tho 
end, the stage succeetlcd in freeing itself from the grip of the city, 
but found itself, ipso facto, more than ever dependent iti)on the 
court, and under the particular sway of the imwter of the revels. 

A detailed account of the struggle would bo scarcely possible 
in the present state of our kiuwledge— .so meagre, fragmeatiiry 
and tantalising- is tlic evideijce hitherto brought to light upon the 
subject. Tho normal course of the controversy may, iiowcvor, 
bo followed in the corrospopdeneo between tfio j)rivy (jouneil and 

^ Ot. as to thcao rogulaMona, ante, olxip. x; and see Haditt, aji. cit. pp. lU, 21. 
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the lord mayor, to be found in the council’s register and in the 
city archives known as Remembrancia\ The letters are amusing 
enough. The city’s trump card, played with wearisome monotony, 
was the plague, almost as inevitable in Shakespeare’s London as 
smoke is in ours. Wliile the sickness raged, the privy council 
was as ready to close the playhouses as was the corporation®. But, 
ordinarily, the plague was only a summer visitor. In the autumn, 
therefore, the lord mayor would receive a letter from the council 
reminding him that the queen must have her Christmas amuse- 
ments, and requiring him to allow the actors an opportunity of 
practising their art. The city usually resisted these recommenda- 
tions with all the power and ingenuity at its command. 

Mattel’s remaining in this constant state of tension, an occasional 
crisis was inevitable ; especially when an unusually severe epidemic 
gave the lord mayor an excuse for attempting to suppress the 
stage altogether. Tlie documents at our disposal give us the 
particulars of three such crises, two of which had an appreciable 
influence upon the character and number of the tracts we are to 
examine later. catch a glimpse of a possible fourth at 

the time of the great plague in 1563, when Grindal, then bishop of 
London, is found writing to Cecil to advise a year’s inhibition of 
all plays in the city and for three miles round, adding, significantly, 
‘and if it were for ever it were not amiss®.’ Our records, however, 
do not begin till 1572 when, as Harrison tells us,, with approval, in 
his Ohronohgie*^, players were expelled because of the plague; 
and it seems that the lord mayor refused to re-admit them, if we 
may judge from the letters of the privy council on their behalf 
in 1573 and, again, in the spring of 1674®. These letters, evidently, 
were of no avail; for, on 7 May 1574, the court party found it 
necessary to take out a royal patent in favour of the earl of 
Leicester’s company, giving it express permission to play within 
the city notwithstanding any orders to the contrary, and eluding 
the consequences of the proclamation of 1569 by stipulating 
that its performances should be licensed by the master of the 
revels®. This is the beginning of the policy of subordinating the 

^ See Aots of the Privy Gounail, ed. Daeent, T. E., and Malone Society GolUcHoye, 
part 1 , the latter ot whieh gives aU the letters from the Bementhrancia and the 
Bvrghley Papers, dealing with the stage. Unfortunately, there is a gap in, the register 
from ,Tnne 1581 to Eeb. 1586, and in the Bemembrjmcia, hotn March 1584 to Jan. 1587. 

® Of. onJc, chap, s. 

^ Remains of Grindal, Parker Soo. Publications, pp. 268, 269, Malone Society Gol- 
Jeottons, part I, p. 148. ■ . • 

* Pmmv&U, Barrisoti's Description of England, New Shaksp, Boe, part i, p. liv. : 
jlcts, op. «’£, vol, viii, pp. 131,,182, 215. : ■ : “ Hazlitt, op. cis. p. 25. 
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stage to the revels’ office. Its immediate olfect was to force the 
city to open its gates ; but, later in the same year, the lord mayor 
retaliated by procuring au order of the common council re- 
quiring that all playhouses, companies and plays should be 
licensed by the corporation, and enumerating in a preamble all 
the ‘great disorders and inconvenyances’ occasioned by the drama; 
which proves beyond doubt that the city’s attitude was largely 
influenced by puritanical convictions^ At this juncture, our in- 
formation becomes insuflicicnt to follow tlie sequence of events. 
But the upshot of the conflict is clear. Certiiin irlayers, finding 
the city obdurate and unwilling to submit to its severe regulations, 
began to look about them for some means of cariying on their 
business out of reach of the mayor’s authority. Thus, while 
the innyards of the city continued to bo used for dramatic 
purposes, in ir)7ri, the foundations of the first i)ermanont playhouse 
in London were laid ‘in the fields to the North of the City,’ and, 
in 1.576, or the following year, the buildings were completed®. 
The i)Hritan watched with horror the rise of these ‘houses of 
purpo.so, built with great charges for the maintenance of them and 
that without the liberties, as who shall say : there, let them say 
w'hat they will, wo will play®’; but ho could not do anything save 
vent his rage in sermons and tKicts. 

The second crisis appears to have centred round the great 
plague of lf>82 — 3^ though there are signs of its approach .several 
years earlier. In 1,578, wo fiml Fleetwood, the city recorder, 
referring to certain standing ordera by Burghlcy for dealing with 
plays*; and, in the correspondence of 1580, it is evident that 
a campaign is on foot for the abolition of the stage not only in 
the city but also in the fields®. An earthquake In April that 
year, celebrated in a contcmponiry tollad beginning : 

Ooinino from tho coiiimo from the playo : 

tho honso will fall fio iMioplo uayc; 

tho earth rtuskca ielt u.s hast awrayo®, 

probably did much to strengthon the city’s cause, and the plague 
came to its assistance in 1581, so that tho playhouses were .shut all 
through the summer. Then began tho customary struggle over the 

1 llanliit, 08. p. 27 ; ilfrtZoM (SoDtriy C'oMdoti'oTW, part t, p. 175 , 

» Cf. ante, ohap. x, •> Stookwoud, fl'cnniwi, 1S78, p. i:i4, 

^.Wright, ISlixaheth, vol.. ji, p. BSy Malow Smiely ColkctwM, part i, p. 157. 

Malone Society QoUectioni, ‘Hi—id. 

: 0 Aihw, Suuionera' itcyister, vol. ti;, p. 107 b. 01. passags from OardiriorB’ .Poonm- 

flap IJooki;, , 1000, quoted in HalUwell-l’liillipps, J. 0., Outlines, \q\. t, p. iJi:), and 
Stubbaa’u Anatamie, part i, p, 180, 
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players’ re-admission. In December, we find the privy council, in 
answer to a pitiful petition from the acting companies, obliged to 
renew in a stronger form its usual reminder to the loi'd mayor that 
the Christmas festivities were approaching^ And, on 24 December, 
the master of the revels was granted by royal patent certain wide, 
if vague, powers over the whole stage which seem to have been 
intended to counterbalance, if not to override, the powers of the 
lord mayor^. It was probably this patent which called forth, as an 
answer from the city, the famous undated act of common council 
for the permanent prohibition of plays in the city which has been 
usually, but, as has now been proved, erroneously, ascribed to the 
year 1575®. London had followed in the wake of Marseilles; the 
filthy player had been expelled. At the beginning of 1582, the 
privy council pleaded with the mayor to invoke his late ‘in- 
hibityon^’ but in vain, and further discussion was stopped for 
that year by the plague. 

It was not until the autumn of 1583 t*hat the plague abated 
sufficiently to allow of a renewal of the dispute. But, in the mean- 
time, two ef ents of gi’eat importance had taken place ; the first prob- 
ably doing more than a thousand learned treatises to stamp the stage 
as an unholy institution. On Sunday 13 January 1583, great 
crowds were gathered to watch the bearbaiting at ‘Paris garden, 
a pleasure resort outside the jurisdiction of the city, when a 
wooden scafllbld on which many were seated collapsed, killing 
a few and injuring many more'. It seemed a direct fulfilment of 
the prophecies of puritans, a ‘judgment’ which not even the 
most abandoned playgoer could disregard. Yet the court hardened 
its heart like Pharaoh, for, on 10 March, it once moi-e stepped 
in on the players’ behalf. At Walsingham’s suggestion and under 
the direction of the master of the revels, ‘ a companie of players 
for her Majestic’ was formed®. This, obviously, was intended as 
a move against the lord mayor, though it led, also, to important 
consequences for the stage. As in the case of the Leicester 

^ Aats, vol. xm, p. 269. “ Chambers, TuAor Revels, pp. 62, 72, 73, 

s Orders appointed to be executed (Singleton), Art. 62. For the question of date, 
■V. Chambers, The Academp, 24 August 1895, and Malone Society Collectmts, part i, 

pp. 168 9. ; , 

^ Malone Society Collections, part i, pp.52— 54; Acts, vol. xiil, p. 404. There is 
evidently some confusion of dates here. The letter of the privy council is given 
11 April in the liemembrancia and 26 April or May in Acts. These are not diSerent 
letters, as is stated in Malone Society CoUectiofls, jjart i, p. 64. 

. ^ Malone Society Collections, part i,:;pp. 69, 61, 66, 169, 161, 171 for referenoos to 
this incident, • 

A Tudor Revels, p. 82, ^ 
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company ten years before, the city was forced to yield for the 
moment, and, by arrangement with the i>rivy council, the royal 
company was admitted into the city from the autumn of 1583 till 
the following Shrovetide'. When, however, her majesty's players 
sought re-admission in the autumn of 1.58-1, they wei'C met with the 
absolute refusal of the lord mayor. He had been tricked the season 
before, for all the playhouses had been filled \vith men calling 
themselves the (pieen's players. The company could do nothing 
beyond appealing to the privy council. The text of this appeal, 
together with a debiiled answer from the city and certain other 
documents connected with it, has been preserved for us among the 
Burghley papers^ ; but we are completely ignorant of the events that 
followed. In much the same bintiilising fashion, we catch a glimpse 
of an attempt upon the Theater and the Curtain in the same year. 
The lord mayor’s lettens of 1580 tell ns that he was tlien already 
preparing to streteh forth his hand against the impudent Jerichoes 
in the fields ; and, in 1583, we find hijn pleading with Walsingham 
that they should bo closed. lu .Jrmo 1584, he actually seems to 
have accomplished his purpose ; for, apparently, by reasoti of a 
brawl outside the nieatcr entirely unconnected u'ith actors or 
their craft, he managed to procure au order IVom the privy 
council fo]' the destruction of tlie houses'*. Again I lie curtain 
falls at the most exciting point. 'iVe do not even know whether 
the order wa.s ever carried out. 

The year 1584, evidently, was a very critical one in the history 
of the Mnglish stage; yet we cannot iloubt that, the players suc- 
cessfully weathered the storm, (kn-tainly, filays did not cea.so to be 
acted in bomlon ; nor do the bouses in the field.s a])poar to. have 
suffered any material damage. Meanwhile, the shige driftetl more 
and more under the control of the revels' office, until, in 159:1, we 
find the lord mayor, apparently on the advice of archbisliop 
Whitgift, proposing that the master, Edmond Tilney, should bo 
bought over to the city’s point of view by an ammity*. 

The third, and, so far as we know, the last,, serious cri.sis in the 
relations between the city and the stage occurred in 15f)7. T'liomas 
Hashc, writing to a friend in 1590, complains that 

^ jUaionc 0oltot«o«.v, part I, la). (iOi 07. ® ii/trf. j:i. 108. 

“ JWtZ. pp. Ifil — 0. Of. as to this brawl, uhiip. X, 

* Ibid. jip. 08 — 70; Tudor IleveU, p, 78, f(,r tin; fkinniNh Ih'Iw.'hjj tliu aiitboiilius 
and tlio stage, ill IS, SO, which arose out of the Marprelato controversy, was nothing to 
do with the raattor in hand. See above,, voL in, of the present work, p, 8U2,' Malone 
Sooieiy OoUeotions, im'i Hi p,: ISOf Aetti, vol, xviii, pp. B14--6; Oollter, vol, i, 
pp. 876—7, 


the players . . . are piteously persecuted by the Lord Mayor and the Alder- 
men; and however in their old Lord’s time they thought their estate settled, 
it is now so uncertain they cannot build upon ith 

The ‘old Lord’ here referred to was lord Hunsdon, lord chamber- 
lain, a staunch supporter of the players’ interests in the privy 
council. He died on 22 July 1596 and was succeeded in office 
by the puritanically minded lord Cobham®, We do not know 
to what measure of persecution in 1596 Nashe is here referring ; 
but, on 28 July 1597, we find the lord mayor addressing an 
interesting letter to the council and enclosing a statement 
of ‘the inconveniences that grow by stage playes,' which we 
recognise as the basis of many earlier letters. The council was 
desired to take measures ‘for the present staie and fynall sup- 
pressinge’ of plays both within and without ^tlie liberties®, and it 
immediately complied by sending an order to the justices of 
Middlesex for the dismantling of the Theater* and Curtain ‘so 
as they maie not be yiiiploied agayne to suche use^’ Once again, 
however, we are left in the dark as to the fate of the henses in the 
fields. As ahnatter of fact, the Theater was closed this very month 
and year, but the cause appears to have been nothhig more 
serious than a difficulty in reneAving the lease. Perhaps, the death 
of lord Cobham and the influence of the neAv lord' chamberlain, 
another lord Hunsdon, may have iveakened the force of the 
order. In any case, the civic authorities do not seem to have 
gained much from a fight of over a quarter of a century. Sunday 
performances were abolished, at least in theory; playing was 
forbidden in Lent; and certain other restrictions were placed 
upon the freedom of the actor. But the enemies of the stage had 
aimed at abolition, not regulation®. 

It is noAV time to turn to the literary side of the puritan 
campaign and to speak of the bombardment which the pam- 
phleteers kept up, while the city fathers made their repeated 
assaults upon the stage. It will be remembered hoAV the players 
had uoni>lu.ssed the corporation by setting up their houses outside 
the walls of the city. The question was nmv as to Avhat could be 

1 I'Veay’s CliTOiid'le p, 157; Collier, Tol. r, pp. 293— 4. ’ ’ . ; 

^ Malone Societ-y (Mllections, yaxt i, S9. ^ IWd. pp. 78—80, * 

< Hal^^Yell-Pilil^lppa, J. 0., Outlines. (7th ed.), voL I, p. 356 ; dots, vol, xxvn,,p, 313, 

“ For the order against the theatres in 1600, which, ourionaly enoilgh, the city 
did not carry ont, perhaps because it had some rf^erenca to the Essex rising, perhaps 
because the lord: mayor of the year seems to have been.hijnself in favour, of . plays, see 
Sunpson, New Shaksp, Sos. Trans, j 1874, vpl. u, pp.:386^9; Lea, X'ifa of Shakespeare, 
pp. 174— 6, 212 — 3 ; T'kay’s Chronicle of .Stage, % 161; Halliwsll-PhiUipps, ,T. O., 
Outlines, vol. i, pp. 307 — k 

E. L. VI. OH. XIV. 
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accouiplished by the voice of the preacher and tlie pen of the 
pamphleteer. The erection of the Theater and the Curtain in 
1576 and 1577 acted at once upon tlie already highly charged 
atmosphere and called down a veritable hail of sermons and tracts. 
Of the former, only one or two, which arc preserved for our 
edification in book form, need here l)e noticed. There is, for 
example, the sermon of one Thomas Wliite, delivered at Paul’s 
cross on 9 December 157(5 and, ai>pareutly, repeated on 3 November 
in the following year, to which we are indebted for the syllogistic 
statement of the plague argument already (pioted, and which, by 
its reference to ‘the sumptuouB Theatre houses, a continuall 
monument of London’s prodigalitie and folly’ help.s us to deter- 
mine the date of their estiiblishment. Another divine who, by 
publication, sought a. larger congregation than had assembled to 
hear him at Paul'.s cross was dolm Stoekwood ; his sermon, 
dated 24 August 15/11, laments the immorality of playhouses 
and the immense gains of players, and gives a very forcible 
expression lo tliat feeling of rivalry between stage and pulpit to 
whicli we have referred. 

From the printed sermon to the godly treatise is no great step. 
The honour of taking it belongs to John Nortlibrooke, a puritan 
clergyman residing near Bidstol, who had Kidfercd imjH'iBonment at 
the hands of his l/ishop, apparently for some act of nonconformity. 
As his Trmtue, wherein Dichig, Dauiicmf/i vam Plm/es or Enter- 
hides with other idle PaMinws etc. eotnmimlg med on the Sabbath 
da/g, (ire reproced by the Authorilie- of the Word if God and 
auntimt Writers, was entered for pul)lication in the year 1577, it 
is natural to suppose that the erection of the playhouses was the 
immediate occasion of its apj>cai*a.nce. Yet the btmlc was rather 
a general aiTaignment of the ‘ulmsea’ of the age than a. special 
treatise on the subject of stage plays, to whitdt soircely more than 
a sixth of its space was given. Indeed, wiiile ite debt to Fenton’s 
Forme of Christia/n-pcMieie is considerable, it became, in it.sturu, 
as rcgai'ds both contents and dialogue-form, the nuKlel ‘for l::)tul>bcs',s 
Anedomie (f Abuses, When he addreases himself to the sidject 
of plays, it is the moral aspect of the (juesthm upon which .’North- 
brooko lays especial strass, ju'oviding his rciulers with an appalling 
list of the vices which might be Icai-nt at the- theatre ; while 
his remark that dt is better to bo subject to a. magistrate iimicr 
whom nothing is laAvful than under him to whom all things are 
lawful’ indicjites the remedy which commended itself to him and 
to most of his fellow puritans. 
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Quaint, simple-minded and long-winded Northbrooke remained 
a solitary pioneer. He has his special niche, of course, in Prynne’s 
pantheon of stage haters, and Stubbes, as we have said, evidently 
read him and learnt from him ; but his immediate successors either 
did not knoAV of him or deliberately ignored his existence^ In- 
1579, the very year when a second edition of his book was ap- 
pearing, a new writer was, with considerable ostentation, ‘setting, 
up the Flagge of Defiance’ to the prevailing abuses of the day, 
and claiming to be the one to ‘found the schoole and reade the 
first lecture of all’®. This fresh arrival in the lists was Stephen 
Gosson, one of the most interesting and important of those who 
took up arms against the stage. Though not more than twenty- 
four years of age when he published TJie Schoole of Abuse, he had 
ah'eady, if Meres is to be believed, Avidtten pastorals which ranked 
among the best of his age, though none of the specimens of his 
poetry that have come dowm to us soars above’ the commonplace. 
In addition to this, the style of his Schoole suggests that he deserves 
almost as much credit as Lyly for giving to Euphuisrff its final and 
complete term ; ]^oth having been bitten with the craze at Oxford, 
very possibly in company. Like Lyly, also, Gosson left Oxford for 
London, and took to the stage as both actor and playwright. At 
least thi’ce dramas Avere produced by him, as he tells us himself : 
Catalinea Conspiracy, which appeared at the Theater, ‘a cast of 
Italian devices called The cormdie of Captaim Mario’ and ‘a 
moral’ entitled Praise at Parting^. From certain hints he gives 
us, we are led to suppose that his theatrical career was neither 
prosperous nor successful, MTiether for this reason or, as he would 
rather have us think, because the nonconformist conscience AVas 
already beginning to make the playAvright discontented Avith his 
surroundings, about the end of 1578 he left London and became 
a private tutor in the country, where he prepared h.m Pleasawit 
invective against Poets, Pipers, Plaiers, Jesters and smli like 
Oaterpillers of a commonwelth, which was entered at Stationer’s 
Hall on 22" July of the year folloAving, 

If The Schoole of Abuse was intended as a puritan palinode, it 

^ That he was not forgotten altogether is clear from a reference to his book in 
A true reporte of the death.. .of M. Oavypion (1582) which, incidentally, affords a preof 
that this topic was interesting to Catholics as well as to puritans, See The Modern 
idiipuajjte Bevwio, vol. IV, p. 485. 

V In the same year there appeared a pamphlej by ‘ T. S'.', entitled Neioes from.the 
North, which complains of playhouses,, and especially the Theater ond Curtain, 
Bd. 1685 sig. P 1. 

® Bee The SoAoofe o/ .htuse, ed, Arher, p. 46, and Haps Ocm/hted,' Hazlitt, n.s. 
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certainly does not read like one. Its worldly, flippant air, very 
different from the sober dulness of Nortlibrooke, suggests that 
this assault upon Ihirnassus wars little moi'e than a trick to catch 
the public ear and to win something of the success of Enplmes, 
which ha<i appeared a few months earlier. Doubtless, its author 
also hoped that his remarks upon tlic drama w'ould attract the 
favourable notice of London pnritiins. Among the lettera at 
the end of the book is one addre.ssed to the lord mayor and 
aldermen, applauding their policy with regard to the players, and 
touching the root of the matter in the remark that, ‘ if their letters 
of commendation w'ere once stayed, it were easie for you to over- 
throw tliem.’ As Oo.sson was one of the few anti-dramatic writera 
who pos.ses.sed a first -liand acipiaintance of the theatre, it is 
interesting to observe that tliero is very little he can find to 
advance against it. lie is earefnl to point out tliat nothing of an 
unseemly nat.nro over went on within the precincts of the play- 
house itself; lliat actors might oven bo ‘solier, discreete, properly 
learned lumo-st householders’; and that there were several ‘good 
])layes find sweete playes ’ to be seen in Londoig among w'hich, of 
course, arc those by Stephen (i( 0 .sson himself, 

'fhe patron at wdiose feet tiosson laid this work wtis none other 
tluui that ‘right noble gentleman, Master Philiii Sidney Ifeijuier,’ 
who, as wo learn on the authority of Spenser, was anything 
but flattered at the trilmto*. Indeed, there can be little doubt 
that tlio famous Apoloyic for Poetrie, w'ritten in the autumn 
of 15B1 though not published before was undertaken, in the 
first place, as a reply to (hissmi ; the disdainful reference to ‘that 
kiiule of people, wlio seek a {irayse by di.spray.sing others, that they 
doe prodigally spend a great many w'andering wordes, in quip.s and 
acolfcs" ’being a palpable hit at him and his pamphlet. 

Despite its affectation and folly, The SehfHtie 0/ Ah.m 
its immodiate object. It was widely read, and met with a Btorm 
of o])positiou, Dosson refers ho thia in the introduction to his 
second book, The. Ejihemtn'idcs of Phmlo,imhlMm(lm'lh6 autumn 
o!‘ 1571), making special mention of a tract, no longer extant, which 
assumed the curious title of iStrmmge, out of Agru-h. 

Po.ssihly this name, very similar to that of hundreds of news- 
pampli1et,s of the time, wais iuieiidod to cloak tlie real tialiure of 
the imblication from the oyes of the authoritie.s. The author, 

.1 Thrso proper and wittie fmnilinr hetten, by Immerito and 0. H., 1K80, r- 
i ^ Mpologie, Mher'B reiirint, pp, 48*, -iO. SeO ant«, wl. m, p Sby, for the place of tlie 
oonUoversy in the liistory of Utoi'ftry oritioism. 
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whose name Gosson knew but did not disclose, has been con- 
jectured to be Lyly, but without sufficient foundation^ At the 
conclusion of The Ephemerides appears An Apologie for the 
Schoole of A 'bim. Much of a piece with the work it seta out 
to defend — being, indeed, little more than a disquisition on the 
immorality of the pagan deities— this fimsh contribution was under- 
taken in answer to a second champion who had come forward in* 
detence of the arts. Gosson asserts that, after offering rewards at 
both universities to anyone who would write for them, the players 
had found a writer in London to comply with their needs. He had 
put forth a book, of which, at the time of writing, Gosson knew 
nothing save its title, Mmiest Eoscmes. This, there seems no 
reason to doubt, was the pamphlet by Thomas Lodge which has 
come down to us without a title-page®. , 

This tract, the earliest publication of the future author of 
Rosalynde, and usually described as A D,efeno'e of Poetry, Mime 
and 8tage-Playes, must have been written immediately after 
Gosson’s Ridioole appeared, and printed in the late suifmier of 1579. 
It appeared surreptitiously, however ; for it was refused a licence — 
a very sti-iking indication of the power and determination of the 
puritan opposition. In other respects, there is nothing in any way 
remarkable about the book. A piece of very ordinary Elizabethan 
prose, full of classical allusions and, every no w and then, attempting 
the euphuistic manner, it is yet in no way infe.rior to the work it 
attacks. After the controversial feshion of the age, it contains a 
considerable amount of personal insinuation, which, probably, bore 
some relation to the truth, since Lodge and Gosson, appar- 
ently, had been contemporaries at Oxford and, undoubtedly, were 
acquaintances later in London. It is woi'th noticing, in view of 
Gosson’s accusation that Lodge had been hired by the players, 
that the defence of poetry and music is quite as lengthy and 
serious as that of plays. The last topic is treated in a remarkably 
moderate tone. After a discussion of the antiquity and origin of 
play making, which anticipates the line of defence taken up later 
by Tleywood, Lodge proceeds to consider the condition of the 
contemporary theatre. Here, he is ready to orvn, there is much 
room for improvement, and he admits that he wishes ‘as zealoilsly 
as the best that all abuse of playinge were abolished’ ; but this, he 

‘ ludeed, a favourable reference to The Ephemerides ixi Euphues and lus England 
would seem to preclude the possibility altogether.. See Bond, 11. 5?., Lyly, 1902, vol. 

The Modern Language feniev>,riQ\. 
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adds, is no reason for abolishing the stage itself. Such frank 
recognition of the claims of reform makes the refusal to license 
his book all the more reinai’kable. 

We must tnrn aside from Glosaou and Lodge for the moment, to 
notice the entrance of another combatant. The year 16B0, which, 
as we have seen, was the beginning of the second great struggle 
■ between the city and the court, also marks a new development in 
the tactics of the pamphleteer. Up to this point, the stage had been 
attacked in company with other ‘abuses’; hut, late in 1580, there 
appeared for the first time a book which devoted itself exclusively 
to the subject of stage plays. It was entitled *4 Second and third, 
Blast of retrait from plates and Theatres, and, lest there should 
be any mistake as to the source of its inspiration, it boro the arms 
of the corporation of. London upon the reverse of its title-page. 
Fo clearer proof than tins can be needed of the close connection 
between the aduiidistrativo and literary attacks. Tivo lord mayor 
had evidently discovered the usefubioss of the pamphlet agitation, 
and the sudden inci-case in the outpiit of tracts during the ne.xt 
two or three years points unmistakably to encouragement by the 
authorities. In addition to all thus, the book is instructive as 
affording a fresh illustration of the fact that the puritan attack 
was largely an echo of the old conflict I)etween the pagan theatre 
and the primitive church ; for the Seeoiid Blast (tlie first, of 
course, had been sounded by Gosson) was a translation of Salvian’s 
attack on the initpiities of the Roman stage, wliich forms a 
section of Ids De Grdwrnatioue DeiK Rut a greatei- interest 
attaches itself to the work of the other devout trumpeter whom 
the title proclaiurs, ‘a worshipful and zealous Gentleman now 
alive.’ Like every otlier writer in the controver.sy, he borrows 
largely from his predecessors, especially from Twyiuie and Fenton, 
Being under the patronage of the city, ho is naturally chiefly 
concerned with the administrative side of the problem. The root 
of the evil, ho declares, as Gosson had done, is the support that 
players receive from the nobility ; and he even goes on to say 
that, unable or unwilling to maintain tludr servant.s at tlieii' own 
co,st, noblemen allowed thoin to live at the e.\'|)ens(j or charity 
ol the general public. These bold words could scarcely have been 
uttered a year or two later wlien the (pieen liorscif had her 
company of actors. Yet, curiously enough, violent as the lan- 
guage of the tract is, it proposes no drastic measures (jf reform. 


4 ?ke oi hmworksfWftB same year at Park, 
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The magistrate is advised to go slowly, and to begin by stopping 
all Sunday playing, 

This tame conclusion, in all probability, may be put down to 
half-heartedness, or even insincerity, on the part of the author. 
Gosson, two years later, in his Playes Confuted, asserted that, 
beside himself, no playwright had written against plays ‘but one 
who hath changed his coppy and turned himself like ye dog to his , 
vomit to plays againe h’ As the author of the Third Blast himself 
informs us that he had previously ‘bene a great affector of that 
vaine art of Plaie-making,’ it is natural to suppose that it is 
he to whom Gosson refers. The present writer is of opinion 
that the apostate playwright in question was that Elizabethan 
Jack-of-all-trades, Anthony Munday, who had been deliberately 
hired for the purpose by the opponents of the stage If this 
theory, which is supported by a good deal of circunistantial 
evidence, be true, it throws a somewhat sinister light upon the 
tactics of the puritan party, as having taken out a year’s lease 
of a scapegrace actor’s pen and paraded his sham conversion as a 
triumph foJ* the cause of public morality 

Meanwhile, the players had been seeking to discredit puritans 
in general and Gosson in particular. They had revived two of his 
plays, which, as he tells us, they ‘ impudently aflirmed ’ to have been 
written since the publication of The Bchoole of Abuse. Moreover, 
on 23 February 1582^, a drama in the manner of the old moralities 
was produced at the Theater, under the title ; The Playe of 
Playes and Pastimes, which Prynne, probably erroneously, ascribed 
to Lodge®. The play is not extant, and was probably never even 
printed ; but we learn a great deal about it from Gosson M^ho 
is ever very liberal in his accounts of his antagonists' movements. 
Its object was to show how dangerous Zeal, or pui-itanism, might 
become as the sole guide to Life. Only when ‘somewhat pinchte 

^ HaizUtt, op. cit. p. 212. 

“ Boo Pleay’s Chroniole of Stage, pp. 51, 62 ; The Modern Language Review, vpl. rr, 
pp. 0f. however, anifl, vol. v, p. 313, note. 

* A Treatise of Daumes (1581), usually quoted as one ot the pamphleta, in the 
controversy, contains no reference whatever to the stage, the word ‘playes’ on the title- 
page, which has misled the unwary, meaning games of ehanoe, 

* This date is given ns by Gosson, Plays Confuted, Haiilitt, p., 189. Hallijvell- 
PKillipps (Tarlton's Jests, Old Shafeesp. Soc., 1841,, p. xx) prints from ‘a manuscript in 
the possession of Mr Oollier i Tarlton’s Jigye of a horse loads ofFooles, of. anf^, : vol. it, 
p. 631, which brings in Gosson as a Pnritan-fool, ‘for sure a hypocrite.’ .if genuine 
(which, however, is a very doubtful asaumption)*i;ha ‘jigga’ wah probably written about 
this time.; 

* Histriomastlce, p. 700. Prynne was evidently Confusing I'/iS Playe of Playes 

with Lodge’s jDe/brtc«. The oontroversiar ‘morality’ was also;: employed against the 
Martinisls. ; See onte, vol. ni, pp. 893---4. ^ 
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in the wast’ and in company with Deliglit and Recreation was 
she tolerable, being then ready to allow the nso of comedies, 
provided, of course, ‘ that the matter be purged, deformities blazed, 
sinne rebnlced, honest mirth intermingled and fit time for the 
hearing of the same api)ointcdh' 

For a long time, Gosson liad been unable to procure a copy of 
, Lodge's STippressed pamphlet. His rejoinder, tlierefore, promised 
in An Apologie for the Schoole of A im se, did not make its ap- 
pearance until 15B2, and included an ans^reI• to the players also. 
Playes confuted in five Actions, as he calls his book, is unlike 
The Sehoole of Abuse in every I'espect, and the comjdete change 
of tone, in all probability, may be attributed to the influence of 
the lord mayor, for we have little confidence in the sincerity of 
Gosson’a sentiments". lake the autlior of tlie Second and the 
Third Blast, he is now concerned with the stage alone, which 
has overshadowed' all other ‘abuses’ in his eyes. Plays ‘are not 
to be suffered in a Christian common weale,’ for are they not ‘the 
doctrine and invention of tlio Devill ’ ? Even Lodge cannot deiiy 
that they ^vere originally dedicated to idols, or thpt the first theatre 
was erected to facilitate the rape of the Sabine women. And the 
style has changed with the matter. Lnplnii.sm and the classics 
are laid aside, and, in their stead, we arc treated to divinity 
and the early fathers; there is iuj longer even a pretence at 
pleasantry in Gosson’s invective. The liook, probably, was written 
in haste, for, despite its division into ‘five actiojjs,’ which antici- 
pates the acts and scenes of llktriomastkc, it has no intelligible 
arrangement of topics. Revenge is taken for Lodge’s per.souaUties 
in the dedication, whicli, this time, is addressed to Sii' Praucis 
'Walsingham^, a scarcely more fortunate choice than Sir Philip 
Sidney. Gosson declares that his anfogonist had been ‘Imntedby 
the heavy hand of God and become little better than a vagarant.’ 
'Wheilier these words are merely an outburst of .spleen or 
actually referred to a discreditable passage iu the doctor- 
novelist’s life, is not kuoivu. Lodge, at least, did not consider 
them worthy of any immediate reply, and, when, two years later, 
lio recalled the controversy in the dedication of his Akirum af/ainst 
Umrers (IfifM), lie charitably excused Gosson for hi.s spiteful 

’ Haziiii, pp. 20i~a, ^ * 

f The ooarea IHeasant Qatppi* /oiv Oystart Gentleutomett (1GS)6),, ftlmoBt OMteitily 
by^G-oaeon, oonid liardlyhftvebcan wrttfea by a geunine pui'ito. 

* Of. the lord mayor's lette* of 158S (Malone Saeicti/ Coneetiom, part j, p. 63). li 
EeetaH Pial, itt. spile of his, action oa Je iWRrob 1688, puritans had some roason for i'e« 

, gardjpg yValaiiighata, in OdSfion’S ■wbrds, as ‘a Hercules in pw Go'Wt’ to, cleanse the 
Augean atahles. , 
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remarks, declaring that he bore him no gi’udge for them. Tims 
closed the earliest and most important of those hand to hand 
encounters which occasionally enlivened the course of the struggle. 

The next tract we have .to notice deals with the Paris 
garden disaster of January 1583, which was too striking not to 
evoke something more permanent than the inevitable broadside 
ballad. Within a week of its occurrence, a small octavo of forty 
pages appeared from the press of the puritan printer, Robert 
Waldegraveh It was the work of John Field, part author of the 
Admonition to Parliament and posthumous contributor to the 
Marprelate controversy. He had long been known as an opponent 
of the stage, and, in a letter, dated 25 November 1681, thanking 
Leicester for procuring his release from prison, into which he 
had been thrown for nonconformity, he actually takes occasion to 
chide his benefactor for his love of ‘ these impure interluctes and 
playes^.’ His Godly Exhortation, as he styled at, deals with the 
drama chiefly from the Sabbatarian point of view and contains the 
usual list of terrible judgments, among which the late disaster at 
Paris garden, natijrally, took a prominent place. This interesting 
little tract is far better written than the majority of the series. 

In the same year, 1583, a book Avas published which has an 
importance far beyond that belonging to it as a contribution 
to the controversy under discussion. This was The Anatomic of 
Abuses, by the foremost of puritan social reformers, Philip Stubbes. 
Practically, nothing is known of his life, and it is unfortunate that 
the only contemporary testimony extant concerning his character 
is a ribald story in the anti-Martinist tract. An Almond for a 
Parrat. His literary activity, Avhich covered a period of some 
thirteen years, seems to have begun about 1681, Avhen he published 
a broadside ballad setting forth the fearful fate that had befallen 
‘a lewde fellow usually accostomed to sweare by Gods Blood.' A 
second edition of this, ooutaiuing another ballad of similar nature, 
appeared shortly afterwards. Stubbes continued this practice of 
turning the*pubhc taste for horror to godly purposes in his fourth 
and most important Avork, by bringing together a formidable 
array of examples of divine judgments suddenly executed upon 
sinners of various kinds. This book, the famous Anatomic mf 
Abuses, the title of • which, perhaps, was intended to suggest 

A Dated on the last page 17 , Jan, . Fleetwood notes its app.eaj-ance in an entry 
in Ms diary under 19 Jan. (jlfaloita Societ 2 i ,Coit«c£ions,. part ^ 

^ Oolliex, J. P., vol. I, pp, 243— 6, toothei^ painplilet On the same topic, Henry 
Cave’s Narration of the Fall of Paris ffaivtei (1588?), seenls to have disappeared, 
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comparison with the fashionable Anatomy of Wit, was printed on 
1 May 1583 and, immediately becoming popular, passed through 
four editions in three years. It was followed, a few months later, 
by a second part no leas interesting, if less well linown, than 
its pi-edecessor. Both were ‘made dialogiie-wdse ’ and consist of 
descriptions and condemnations, backed by sci-iptiiral texts and 
the aforesaid terrible examples, of those evils in the commonwealth 
which needed abolition or reformation. Iti all this there was 
nothing original. The records of the time are full of references 
to tracts against dicing, gaming, sjibbath-breaking, usury and so 
forth. Excellent as his intentions were, Stubbes’s title to fame 
rests rather on the vigour and pictnrescpieness of his style, the 
shrewdness of his observations and, above all, the surprising 
knowledge he displ.'iys as to the manners and customs of hia age. 
The Anatomie of Atrusea and Harrisoii’s Description of England, 
which is dealt with elsewhere, are our two chief contemporary 
sources of inforniiition upon the social and economic conditions 
of the Shakespearean period. The lengthy description which 
Stubbos gives of the extravagances of Elizabethan fashion is a 
unique storehouse of facts relating to late sixteenth century 
costume. But this famous j)a8sago has tended unduly to ob.scure 
the merits of the rest. The opening words of The Anatomie give 
ua to understand that the author had been tnxvelling up and down 
the counti'y for ‘ seven winters and more,’ collecting material for 
his book. Certainly, nothing but the greatest patience and 
industry could have brought together all these details upon a 
gi’eat variety of subjects. The flippant Nashe, attaekiiig Stubbes 
and his like in 'Phe- Anatomie of A hmrditie, dechmed that they 
‘extend their invectives so farro agtunst the abuse, that almost 
the things remaincs not whereof they admitte aide lawfbll use’.’ 
There is some truth in this; but, had Stubtos been less earnest and 
less sweejdng, we should have had none of those interesting and 
curious alliisioms to chiu'ch-ales, barbers, football, astrologers and 
a hundred other seemingly trivial matters. Moreover, there is 
much sound commousense behind most that he writes. While 
pleading on almost every page for the rights of the poor, he lias no 
sentimental pity for the idle vagrant Rackrenting, prison reftinu 
and niany other problems that still press foi>! solution, ai-e (louched 
upon in a manner that wouhl^do credit to a modern socialist. The 
Anatomie of AMises h a very remarkable book. It is essentially 
tlio work of an original tbinkpi', and, in fact, is an early attempt to 
1 MoKorrow’s IVasAtf, vol. r, U' 20 , 1 . 7; 
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sum up the moral and economic forces of a nation in a fasliion far 
removed, but not radically different, from that employed by the 
sociologists or political economists of the twentieth century. 

Though confined to a short gection of some five or six pages, 
entitled ‘Of Stage-Playes and Enterludes, with their wickedness V 
Stubbes’a condemnation of the theatre is far the most uncompro- 
mising and intolerant that had yet appeared in England. Also, he 
was unmistakably sincere, which is more than can be said of any 
of his predecessors except Northbrooke and the preachers. The 
devilish origin of plays and their ghastly moral results are 
sharply and effectively driven home in Stubbes’s hammerlike 
style, weighted by the authority of Scripture and the early 
fathers. There is no mincing matters ; to patronise the theatre 
is ‘to worship devils and betray Christ Jesu^’ and, as for players 
themselves, they can only be earnestly exhorted to repent *and so 
flee from the wrath to come, which, as Stubbes* thought, was to 
come speedily. These trenchant observations, in a book which at 
once became popular, must have gone to swell the rising puritan 
opposition. ‘Stubljes himself, it may be noted, rose with the tide ; 
for a conciliatory preface, admitting that some plays were ‘ hohest 
and chaste ’ and, as such, ‘ very tollerable exercyses,’ was omitted 
after the first edition, thus proving that his final opinion on the 
matter was one of unqualified condemnation®. 

In William Eankins, who, in 1587, published his pretentious 
Mirrour of Monsters, rwe seem to have a case somewhat similar 
to that of Munday. The Third Blast rings weak and hollow beside 
Rankins’s strident denunciations of the ‘spotted enormities that 
are caused by the infectious sight of Playes’ ; yet, in 1698, Henslowe 
lent his company £3 in order to purchase one of Rankins’s plays®. 
So rapid a fall from the heights of virtue creates suspicion. 
Despite the violence of its language, the Mirrour does not quite 
succeed in striking the note of sincerity. The voice is the voice 
of the godly ; but the euphuistic style and the elaborate pageant 
‘Of the marriage of Pride and Luxui-y' with which the book 
closes suggest the flesh pots of Egypt*. 

r purnivall’s edition, part I, pp. 140— 6. : . 

“ Q-eorge Whetstone’s Tovchtone for the Time, published with hia Mirovr for 
Maiiestrdtes (1S84), and Thomas Newton’s Treatise, touehing Dyce-play and prophane . 
Gaming (1586), are two books, belonging to this j)ariQd, whioli express a desire to seo 
the stage reformed but not abolished. 

•'* Hensloioe’s Diori/, part 1 , p. 96; part n, p. 198, 

V For a curious letter, on the subject of stageiplays, of the same date as Earjkins’a 

Jlfirrour, see Halliwell-Phillipps’s IJtotrafionai,, part:ri:app, xvii. 
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The pamphlets we have hitherto considered cover a period of 
about ten years, the agitation to wliich we owe them being directly 
traceable to the erection of the playhouses in 157G. But these 
houses, in spite of all the eflbrts pf tJie city authorities, were now 
firmly established, and, though puritan feeling against them clid 
not in at)y way decrease, the general public, we may suppose, 
began to take considerably loss interest in the discussion. The 
failure, too, of the city’s dcterinincd iittack of 4 probably 

took the lieart out of the pamphleteers. Moreover, in 1638, 
a fresh topic of }>ublic interest ar(t.se in the famous attack 
upon the bishops by Martin Marprelate, which, indeed, made so 
large a stir as to throw into the shade for some time to come all 
other aspects of pnritanism. Nor is it ianeiful to suppose that 
tlie gi’eat struggle wdth Spain, Avhich belongs to the same period, 
diminished the doTiiand for pamj)]ilets of this nature. Preachers, 
we cannot doubt, continued to denounce the stage with unabated 
vigour. Theologians, we know, did not cease in the course of their 
treatises tO'Warn their readers again.st itk But such contributions 
to the controversy as possess any imiiortaiiecv. in the last fifteen 
years of Bliaabeth’s reign, are almost entirely on the side of the 
players. It was, for example, doubtless by w'ay of apology that 
llobert Greene penned the “large digTessiou ” on “ Plnyes, Play- 
makers, and Players” in his Frmumeo’H FoHunes (IGGO)'". Again, 
his friend, Thomas Naslie, wIio,se satirical pen was the most power- 
ful that had yet been wielded against the puritans, in his earliest 
work The Anntomie of AbmrdUie the title of which, probably, 
was intended to recall that of Stubbe.s’8'\ who, indeed, is attacked 
by name, devotes considerable attention to the writers upon 
‘abuses,’ ‘w'ho make the Presse the dunghill whitlier tliey carry 
ail the muck of their melancliolicke imaginations^’ And, in his 
Pierce Penilcssa, published in IfiOSh during which year, be it noted, 
the theatres had been closed because of a riot'’’, he advances still 
further into the enemy’s quarters. After ‘a bout’ with those who 
Iirosumod to attack poctiy, heliere embarks upon a lengthy defonce 
of plays, lie declares that they are the salvation of idle men 
about town, keeping them from worse occupations and giving them 
.something upon which to sharpen tiieir ivita. The playgoer lia.s 

^ . Among these may, bo mantioned bishop Babington’s FtTi/P'raji/iii of the 

GomnmuhnenU (i58S) wbieli, ilrow Bpon Stnbbos, Sea t'aniiTaW, Amtomy of 

ainaes, pp. 7S*'~03'* for copious astrnota. ,: 

® Grofinrt’s Orceiie, vol. viM, pp. ' 

■’ But see McKerrow, vol.ov, p. 8. 
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not only an opportunity of learning the history of liia country, but 
the examples of the great and good of the past are set before his 
eyes, while vice, in all its forms, is ‘most lively anatomized.’ As 
for the attacks of the city, he asserts that they were made solely 
in the interest of the 

Tintners, Alemves and Viotuallers, who surmise, that if there were uo 
Playes, they would have all the companie that resort to them, lye bowzing 
and beere-bathing in their houses every afternoone^. 

So telling an argument was not likely to be allowed to rust for 
want of use. A few months later, it did service h\ an enlarged 
form as Tarltou’s defence of ‘the profession’ in Chettle’s Kinde 
Hart’s Hreame'^. For any reply to these, however, or, indeed, for 
anything in the nature of a definite attack upon the stage, we 
may look in vain among the pamphlets published in London at 
this period One more passage at arms tdok place before the 
end of the century ; for this, however, we mugt turn from the 
capital to the universities. 

As Puritanism, in its origin, was intimately connected with 
humanism, *it was only natural that the anti-dramatic spirit 
should have early*pendtrated to Oxford and Cambridge. Qosson 
asserted that ‘ many famous men in both Universities have, made 
open out-cries of the inconveniences bredde by playes.’ It is 
probable, however, that the number of these was never very large 
at a time. In 1666, we hear of ‘two or three in Trinity College,’ 
Cambridge, who did not think that Christians ought to countenance 
plays^; and, in 1679, there broke out a ‘controversy between 
Mr Drywood of Trinity, and one Pimter a student of St John’s, 
Cambridge ’ on the same subject® Four years previously, at the 
same university, the privy council had forbidden all ‘common 
plays,’ with a view to keeping the youth of the nation undefiled®. 
This and a similar order, in 1593'^, seem to indicate that the 

1 MoKerrow, Nashe, vol. i, pp. 211 — 215. 

® Shakespeare Allusion Books, part i, pp. 62 — 66 (New Shaltsp. Soe.); MoKerrow, 
op. cit. vol. IV, pp. 133^ — 5. 

“ Sir Jobn Harington’s amusing Treatise of Playe {Nngae Antiquae, 1804, vol. i, 
p. 186), written about 1597, seems to show that the city’s third attack revived a certain 
amount of public interest in the quastion. . 

■* Correspondence of Bp. Parker, Parker Soo., p. 926. This appears to be the earliest 
indication we have of the anti-dramatio spirit at the universities. The case of Pam^ 
maohius, in 1645, sometime^ cited, is that of a protestant controversial morality con- 
deihned by Gardiner, and, therefore, not to the point. 

State Papers, Domestic, 15i7 — 80, p. 638. * 

® .Collier, op. cit. vol. 1 , p. 223, quoting Lansdowne MSS, 71, 

7 Por the order of 1676, and the long obwesDondenoe preceding the order of 1693, 
see Malone Society Collections, part I, PTg. 190— §02. ^ 
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comicil’s real convictions, on these occasions, at any rate, inclined 
towards Puritanism, and that its support of tlie stage in London 
M'as largely actuated by the wishes of the queen and, perhaps, by 
a desire to interfere with the city’s authority. Such orders, of 
course, did not touch academic or private plays, udiich, naturally, 
flourished at tlie scats of chissiciil learning. Most puritans, indeed, 
allowed them to be harmless. At Oxford, for example, a certain 
John Case, in his Specidum MaraUum Qimestimum, published in 
l.'iBS, M'hile utterly condemning the puWic or ‘common’ play, not 
only allows, but goes out of his way to defend, the academic play. 
Yet Case’s defence in itself shows that the matter was already 
under discussion in university circles ; while his pointed reference 
to the Mo.saic text, forbidding persons of one sex to wear the 
dress of the «»ther, prove.s that the Hues of the later controversy 
liad been thus early' laid do^vn. 

When, therefore, William (iager of Clirist Church, a w'ell known 
Latin dnnnatist, and ' John Raijiolds, an eminent theologian, 
afterwards president of C\>rpuB Christi, crossed swmrds, in 1692, 
on the subject of the propriety of the academic play', tliey were 
fighting over old ground. The duel, liow'cver, attracted consider- 
able attention at the time owing to the reputation of the 
combatiuits. -Never before had the dnima a more learned op- 
ponent than Rainolds or a more aceompli.shed defender than 
Gager. The dispute broke out over tlic performance of Gager’s 
Ufpsses Rednx, a Latin tragedy, to which ILuuolds had been 
invited by a Iriend. By way of covering them with ridicule, 
Gager, following a common practice among Ijfitin dramatists of 
this age, had i)laced some of the puritan objections to the drama 
in the mouth of one of his characters. Ujiknown to Gager, 
Hainolds had used many of these very arguments in tlie letter 
in which he had refused the iuvifeitiou, and he naturally .supposed 
that their i-eproduction was iutemled as a personal insult to him- 
self. A correspoudouce followed, in the course of whicli ( iager sent 
his opponent a printed copy of his Ulpsses Itedm} by 'way of seil- 
justifleation. Kainolds’s reply, which forms the lirnt section 
of a volmne entitled TUOvevtimm i>f Skige-PhipH jtrinted at 
Middleburg in 1699^, attacks both this and a comedy by Gager 
known as at the same forth at full length 

his objections to all foipis of dramatic repreaentetion. Gager, like 
other stage apologists, had appealed to antiquity ; ilainolds refers 

> Colher, Mbliagraphical Gatalog^ei -p, H6, suggosta that it was printed iti -view of 
the piojcoteS erection of the Portune theiiti-e. 
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Mm to a Roman praetor’s decree against actors. Gager’s pei’- 
formers, moreover, had twice broken the divine law, first in 
playing on the Sabbath and, secondly, by donning women’s clothes. 
The latter point, a stock argument in the puritan portfolio, is 
treated with overwhelming fulness. Gager’s elaborate reply, 
dated 31 July, has never yet been printed and was, indeed, 
practically unknown, until attention was called to it tAvo years 
ago\ It is claimed as one of the most graceful and convincing 
of the treatises in ansAver to the puritan attack. Every argument 
of Rainolds is courteously but firmly met, while, at times, 
the learned dramatist waxes eloquent in defence of his art. 
Despite this urbanity and the request with which the letter closes, 
that the dispute should be dropped, Rainolds was in no mind 
to alloAv his adversary the last word. After a delay occasioned 
by sickness, he produced, on 30 May 1593, 'a very lengthy reply 
in which, hoAvever, he did little more than ^recapitulate and 
enlarge his previous arguments®. Gager received tMs fresh out- 
burst in contemptuous silence, but his fi-iend Alberico Gentili 
entered the* lists on his behalf and a discussion in Latin folloAved, 
chiefly dealing Avfth the legal aspects of the dispute. 

This Oxford controversy, it should be borne in mind, Avas of 
a different nature from the discussion upon the .merits of the 
public stage which had been proceeding in London. Indeed, one 
of the most interesting points about it is Gager’s manifest con- 
tempt for the professional side of his craft. WMle valiantly 
defending himself and his young actors from the aspersions of 
Rainolds, he admits the worst his opponent has to say about 
‘common playes.’ As an occasional recreation for learned gentle- 
men, acting received his highest praise ; as a regular means of 
livelihood, it was regarded with scoim. This Contempt of the 
gentleman for the rising class of actors, which had only a 
remote connection Avith the loathing and abhorrence of the puritan, 
Avas, undoubtedly, a factor in determining the social status of 
Shakespeare and his fellows. The latter were often, it is true, on 
terms of familiarity with the noblemen of the day ; hut, hoAvever 
great a favourite he might be, and however respectable and 
Avcalthy he might become, the Elizabethan common player was a 
‘serA'atit’ in the eyes both of the nobleman to whose company 
he belonged and of 'everyone else. Even Shakespeare’s main 

A By Boas, P. S., in The Fortniglitly Review for Attgast,i807. 'Tlie letter itself is 
preserved among the Hianusoripts of Corpus Ohriati college, Oxfpi'd. ! 

“ This is also to 'beiound in V 
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ambition, appareiitlj', was to become a ‘gentlemai!.’ It is not difficult 
to understand the disgust of those who amused themselves with 
the time-lionourcd academic play, at this intrusion into their sphere 
of persons whom they would deem base-born hirelings. 

After Elizabeth’s death, and u'nder a ne^v djna.sty, a change 
came over the character and position of the stage. In 1604, the 
right of noblemen to patronise playens was virtually withdrawn 
by the repeal of the prcvion.s statutes exempting the members of 
their companies from the penalties of vagrancy h This gave a 
formidable weapon into the hands of any i)r()vincial corporation 
and magistrates that wished to rid their community of the presence 
of travelling actom, as Bir Edward Coke carefully explained to 
the good people of Norwich on his circuit of IdOiiv On the other 
hand, by extending the policy introduced by Walsingham in 1683 
and placing the great compan)o.s, one after the other, under the 
direct patronage of the crown, the position of the London stage 
was rendered practically impregnable. Yet the theatre lo.st more 
than it gained. It coa.scd to he a national iirstitutiou and became 
a department of the revels’ office ; while its <'tirect snliordination 
to the court made it more unpopular than ever with the puritans, 
who wore rapidly becoming the anti-court party, ’rhe actor could 
scarcely be anything but royali.st. The dramatist could see but 
one side to those great (iuestion.s which were .sweeping England 
on to civil war. lint there wa.s another side to this matter, which 
should not be overlooked. Wiule tliere can be no doubt whatever 
that, among the generality of puritans, the detestation of the stage 
was steadily on tlie increase at this period, wealthier citizens now 
began to look with more favourable eye upon theatrical perform- 
ances. The j)layh()uses, in short, or, at least, the be.st known 
among them, by entering into clo.se relations v'ith the court added 
the ftnishing touches to the repjitation for resjjectabiiity which 
tliey had been slowly acquiring during Klizaheth’H last years. 
They lost, to a large extent, iiveir jstpnlar clmractor and became 
fashionable resorts which citizens and, more especially, citizen.s’ 
wives found ili both pleasaut and aociall}' advantageous to attond. 
This fact helps to explain the almost ooiu{>lcte cessnllon (d' the 
city’s attacks and later pamphleteers, such as Ilatrlidgc, do not 
hesitate to compare the more complacent, (utizens of Btewart 
London with ‘the religious senators’ of a previous day. 

Euritsui aiiti-dramatic literature, with ihe (jxeo4)tion of the 

> IhotlwvOf 0-. W., Stntuta, p. asa. 

The Lord Gohe 7m> tpeech and chanje.^ Niah. lUUWc, IGUV . 
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sermon and the theological treatise ^ was almost as scanty under 
James I as it had been during the last decade of Elizabeth’s 
reign. The first to revive the old controversy was a writer of the 
theatrical party. In 1612, Thomas Heywood took upon him to 
defend his calling, apparently ^rom some attack on the part of 
the authorities of which we have no knowledge I His tract was 
entitled An Apology for Actors. The poems by various of the 
^ author’s friends with which it opens are not its least interesting 
feature. John Webster’s name figures among them ; but his con- 
tribution is scarcely so entertaining as that by Richard Perkins, 
which makes some amusing hits at the hypocritical aspect of 
Puritanism. Heywood divides his book into three parts, which 
set out to display the ‘antiquity,’ the ‘ancient dignity’ and the 
‘true use’ of his profession. Much of his argument recalls that 
of Lodge, whose ‘ patchte pamphlet,’ A Defence of 8tage-Playes, 
doubtless, he had studied. Among new lines. of defence may 
be noticed the observation that, though fhe classical stage was 
at its height at the time when Christ and His apostles were 
on earth, j^et there is not a single text in the whole New 
Testament condemning'it. Great stress is laid upon the value of 
the drama as a moral tonic, and the puritan method of bacldng 
an argument mth lists of divine judgments is cleverly adapted to 
the actors’ purposes by a series of stoides illustrating the strange 
and wonderful worldngs of a powerful play upon a guilty conscience, 
llie Inevitable pui'itan reply appeared tln-ee years later and is con- 
jectured to have been the work of one John Greene. In A 
'Refutation of the Apology for Actors, as it is called, Heywood 
is laboriously answered point by point. Tlie author borrows 
largely, and, at times, almost verbally, from Stubbes, while, in 
the methodical arrangement of his argument and in his tedious 
list of quotations from the fathers, he anticipates the work of 
Prynne®. 

In 1614, a new literary fashion was started by the publication 
of Sir ThomSs Overbury’s Characters, and it was but natural that 
the controversy concerning the stage should be reflected in this 
and many similar publications. In 1616, for example, the author 
oi The Rich Galniit fiirnished with a Yo/rietie of exquisite 

1 See above, p. 376. * 

® 4po!of/?/, ed. Gollier, p, 14. 

? A year after Heywpod’s appeared George and 

but, notwithstanding the familiar ring, of its title and the unfavourable 
references to the stage which it contains, this lushing satire in 'Verse is of a quite 
different order from the ordinary puritan ^ abuse ’ pamphlet. 

B. L. VI..., cm ,xiv.4. . . ’ ■ 26 . 
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Diseriptions devoted a cliaptcr of Ids book to tlie character of 
a player. He is retaly to adiidt tliat tlic actor possesses certain 
excellent accoinpliahnionts such us ‘dancing, song, clloention, skill 
of weapon, pregnanej' of wit’— a s\iggestive list of what was re- 
quired of those who trod the Jaeoljcan stage — but ho can find 
no epithets strong enough to describe the iiiunoral results of 
frequenting' the theatre. 

These character writer.s, however, hardly belong- to tlio ranks of 
the regular combatants. We catch a better gliinp.se of the real 
strength of the feeling against the stage at thi.s period, and of what 
the actor frequently had to .suHcr on its ai;coaut, from an interest- 
ing letter, pre.served among the State PaperH for by Nathaniel 
Field, actor and jilaywright, to a certain ‘Mr .Sutton, Preacher att 
St Mary Over.s.’ Stung to the (juiclc by the riiiling.s, frequently, it 
appearh, .spiced with ])er.sonal allusioiKs, n'hich the worthy minister 
hurled at the head.s of the members of the ‘ Hope ’ company Avho 
formed part of Ills congi'egutioii, Fiehl, at length, felt forced to take 
up the pen in self-defence. Hi.s letter, manly and independent in 
tone, protested in almost iiiqia.ssioned language !jgaiii.sl; the puritan 
conception of an actor's imxle of life, ami aqipealcd in pathetic 
tenn.s to Heaven in sell-justification. As the son of tliat ddwglity 
opponent of both bishop and stage, wlio.se jiamphlet in reference 
to the Paris garden di.saster we have already noticed, Field was, 
doubtless, in a delicate po.sitioiP. But, having boon left an orphan a 
year after Ms birth, he had been brouglit up im one of the children 
of the Chapel , Royal, and, if ho liad ever been troubled by any 
scruples about the profe.ssioii for which fortmio laid fiushioned him, 
a diligent study of the Bible, in wliich he ftimid no ‘trade of life 
except conjurers, sorcerers and witches, ipmt fmSo, damueiF had 
long removed them. However, it was a case of mutual irritation ; 
Ibr ilj as Field’s letter shows, the pu!|)it.'5 resounded with invectives 
against that inonster of vice and minister of .sen.suality, the actor, 
the audience at the theatre daily shook its »ide.s over tlie antics of 
that ludicrous compound of nasal piety and furtive hypoerisy, the 
puritan. Lucy Hutchinson, writing of the treatment which puritans 
suliored at this period, declares that 

every stage, every taWe and omry puppet play belched forth prafaue scolfs 
upon them, the drunkards made tlieiu their soiijya ami all liddlertt ami luiuiica 
leamodta»foiiB 0 them, aa Ihidbig it the most graiMil'iil vvay of fmdiag ’l 

* John Ideld^s other son Theophilus, Jit Is iiiturcatii'ig to noUco, berame 8 
bishop. ■ : ''k 

“ Mmwirf of GolonelJohn Uute/dmati, ad, I88S, vijl. t, ji. IfiS, 
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Tlie drama of the age is full of references to puritans, and, as time 
went on, these became more and more contemptuous and insulting. 
Lucy Hutchinson’s words and Nathaniel Field’s letter, both 
brimming over with passionate resentment, give us more insight 
into the real exasperation of the "two parties than treatises stufled 
with patristic and classical lore. 

The foolish and short sighted ijolicy of the first two Stewarts was 
not likely to diminish, in any way, this bitter feeling against the 
unholy amusement which they favoured and protected. Instead, 
it raised up a fresh engine of reform before which both court and 
stage, eventually, went down. In 1G25, the year of Charles’s ac- 
cession, an anonymous puritan opened a new, and, in the light of 
subsequent events, an ominous, line of attack. It was hopeless 
to ask the crown to cleanse the Augean stables, and the city had 
long since given up the task in despair ; he, therefore, addressed 
himself to parliament, round which the hopes of all reformers were 
beginning to cluster. His petition, calling itself A Short Treatise 
against Stage-Playes, is a brief and exceedingly businesslike 
enumeration "of the chief arguments against the drama. In these 
twenty-eight pages may ’be found the whole gist of Histriomastix) 
indeed, the tract reads so much like a first draft of its unwieldy 
successor that the suspicion is forced upon us that it was either 
written by Pryime himself, who as we know, began to collect his 
materials in 1624, or taken by him from another writer to be made 
the basis of his book k 

When we of the twentieth century hold in our hands the 
cube of printed matter known as Histriomastix, and turn over its 
eleven hundred pages, in which marginal notes and references 
to authorities, for the most part, long since forgotten, often take 
up more room than the text itself, we find it very difficult to 
realise just what the book meant in its own day. To us, it seems 
half pathetic and half ridiculous, a gigantic monument of mis- 
placed enei’gy and zeal, a pyramid left g-aunt and useless on the 
sands of tim<J. To a great extent, the Avork Avas the outcome of 
a peculiar personality. Pryime Avas a fanatic of that indomitable 
and most intolerant Mnd — the moral enthusiast. Apparently 

1 The Brit. Mua. Qat., on what grounds is not apparent, attributes it to iUoxander 
Beighton, whose cause and oharaoter were very similar to those of Prynne. Iu , 1628 , ■ 
Bioliard Bawlidge, iii A Monster latelf found out and discovered or the Scourgiiig of 
Tipplers, wrote unfavourably of tile theatre. His bitter language is rendered all the inbre 
remarkable by his obyious oommonsonse in other matters. His boot, ’'wliioh refers 
to Ayhetatone’a MtioUrf mmt rani with that; as one of thevsebondbry dbntribu- 
tions to the oontroYersy.’?;: , * 
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■\vith very little of the milk of Imniaii kindness in his com- 
position, he burned with an internal llame of righteous con- 
viction, and this alone could have sustained him, not merely in his 
sutferings, but, also, in those untiring labours which his pen pro- 
duced, over and above the innnense HktrimnmtiM. Yet, at the 
same time, he was tlioroughly representative, his idiosyncrasies 
being extreme developments of, ratlier than d(^i)artures from, the 
normal cliaractcriatics of his fellou' reformers. If it be ever 
possible for one man to sum np a movement in bi.s own person, 
Prynne summed up puritani.sni. And, since his book epitomises, 
likewise, the whole puritan attack uixui the stage, a consideration 
of author and book together form a suitable close to the present 
study. 

The stoi'y of its [)ublicatiou and of his cruel punishment i.s too 
well known to rcqiiire kmgtby treatment here. Nor ia this the 
place to go into> the vexed (piestion as to whetlier lie was techni- 
Cidly guilty of seditious libel. After more than seven years’ labour, 
and after several fruitless attempts to pi-ocure a licence, ho managed 
at last, in to get his great worlc through the press. About 
the time when the last sheets were being \rorked off, (jueon 
Henrietta Maria and her women were engaged in rehearsing a 
pastoral ])lay for a performance at Whitehall, whicli, apparently, 
did* not actually take place until the book w!i.s in circulation. 
The idea of Avomcn appearing on the .stage was new uiul sliocldng 
to linglish spectators. In l()2t), a comjHUiy of French actresses, at 
the invitation, of the (pieeu, had attempted to give a performance 
at BlackfViars and had been ‘hissed, hooted and i)i{)poJi-pelted from 
the stage.’ Ih-yime referred to this incident in great glee and, 
whether in ignorance of the impending pastoral or of set purpose, 
inserted in the table of contents at the end of his book an ex- 
pression stigmatising Avoinen actors as ‘notorious whore.s.’ He 
was imiaediately summoned before the high commiB.sion ; and, 
though it Is not clear what was the exact charge, there can he 
no doubt that his chief ofibnee was the accldentel or intentional 
appliciition of these words to the (lucen’s person. The upshot 
was that he was condemned to sbuid in the pillory, a penalty lio 
underwent on tAvo separate occtmionB, to lose both hi.s cars, i,o be 
branded as a seditions libeller on both ciiceks, to j)iiy a fine of 
.fihOOO and to be perpetually imprisoned. ,Ferhap.s, tlie loss of 
his Oxford degree and hfs expulsion from Linc<dn'.s inn AA'ere 
not the lightest part :ol' the punishinent to a mati of Frynne’s 
habits and tempemraenfe ® life sontenoc Avas afterwards can- 
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celled by parliament ; but he suffered the remainder of the sen- 
tence in patience and serenity. Prynne was a narrow-minded, 
di'j-hearted, fierce fanatic ; but, could he stand before us now, 
with his cropped ears and the letters S.L. burnt into his cheeks 
{Stigmata Laudis he interpreted them, in a rare burst of humour), 
we should acknowledge that the narrow-mindedness and fanaticism 
were not all on one side. 

» Despite its enormous length, there is nothing new in Histrio- 
mastix, The Player’s Scourge or Actors Tragedie^, except, perhaps, 
the extraordinary fierceness of its denunciation. Prynne’s know- 
ledge of the stage was of the scantiest description. He owns, indeed, 
with shame, that, when a ‘novice,’ he had been enticed by evil 
companions to attend ‘ foure aeverall Playes ’ ; but, with these 
exceptions, he seems to be completely ignorj^nt of the dramatic 
literature of the age, his only reference to our greatest dramatist 
being the indignant observation that ‘Shackpeers PJaies are printed 
in the best Orowne paper, far better than most Bibles.' But, if 
Prynne knew little of contemporary drama, lus seeming know- 
ledge of anti-^rama^ic literature was astounding. Laud asserted 
that, merely to read the works cited by Prynne would take six’ty 
yeai’s of an ordinary man’s life. The truth was that Prynne 
could not have read a tithe of his authoiuties ; and he quotes, 
for the most part, not from the authors themselves, but from 
the quotations of previous puritan writers. During a campaign 
of over sixty years, carried on by a large number of eager 
seekei’S for chapter and verse, half the accessible writers of 
antiquity, and most of those since the beginning of the Christian 
era, had been ransacked for even the slightest hint of anti- 
dramatic feeling, which, when discovered, was pounced upon and 
pigeonholed under its special argument. The same points, too, 
were made by puritan after puritan with scarcely a change of word, 
and in sublime innocence of the sin of plagiarism. Thus, the stream 
of argument and quotation went on swelling from year to year, 
until, at last, it emptied itself into Prynne’s great reservoir®. In 
his case, such a method was extremely dangerous ; for his was the 
pursuit of proof not of truth. A single statement from an author 
in dispraise, or apparent dispraise, of plays is allowed to outweigh* 
the testimony of the writer’s whole life and character. T^^ 

1 Fer tile full title, whiol), if given above, woultl oooupy a whole page, see tiblio- 
graphy. A very useful analysis; of the oontents of the book is to he found in irar<f, 
vol. Ill, pp. 2'11 — 3. 

’i Thus the Tabie (40; pp.), ^at the end of l^strimastix, forms, perhaps, the 
best index to the whole controversy. 
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Plutarch, Horace and Cicero are found in company with the early 
fathers aa abliorrera of stage plays. This must not be taken as an 
impeacliment of Prynnc’s honesty. He was honest enough ; but 
he often ((Uote.s at second hand, and, even n^lien he had the 
original betV)re him, lie wavS blinded by the force of zeal to anything 
that conflicted with his argument — as what controversialist 
is not ? 

Perliaps the most original thing alioiit the book is its arrange- 
ment. It is divided into two parts, and these, in turn, arc sub- 
divided into acts and scenes with an ocea.sional chorus. This 
dramatic setting, curioms in a. book ivrittcn against the stage, was 
intended to carry out the idea of Tlw Aefojv ifro'/zedm suggested 
on the title-page ; but, also, it was an extremely convenient form 
for the imrposes of the argmnent,. The first act, for example, 
naturally deals with the .satanie origin of the tlicatrc, while, in the 
seventh, Prynn'c triiunphantly marshals his mass of authorities 
iu seven ditrereut sipiadrons or scenes, according to period or 
character,' the wliolc being croM’iied \vith a chorus in which lie 
announces that none can withstand his ..bill-v'anupicring troopes,' 
This plan of arrangement may owe something to Gosson’s Phii/es 
cmf tdtid in Jive Actions ; but the execution and the details wore 
all Prynno's. 

His book is the last of the sei'ie.s wiiicli we have to nota 
Its size and elaboration, the supposed insult to the queen, the 
celebrated trial and the sufferings of the author, must have 
brought the 'topic of stage morality very much to the fore and 
have greatly iucrca.scd. tlio bitterness of the puritan party. But 
had no imita{.ors. It had completely exhauated 
tlie subject Besides, it was now ilangerous to write against the 
theatre, since this involved tlie ri.sk of offending royalty and of thus 
falling into the inexorable hands of the high commission. Further 
than this, events wore last drifting towards revolution, and the 
minds of men were filled with other and greater m^if.tcrs than the 
stageh Whether, as has been suggested, Frynntfa aftaidt did any- 
thing to reform the stage, it wouhl be extremely dithcult to deter- 
mine ; and, in any ease, the question i.s a somewhat idle one. Of 
■'greater imporfcwice is the fact that the tiioatre was in a fur from 
prii.sperous condition hninedlately Imtbilii its s»pi)ros.’don, us is 
clear from a envious little tKWt printed, iu 1 (>41, under the title 
The Skme-PIayers Ocmplaiut, \ 

I 'Phii<, probably, also acoounta'fw tlie fftet that Eryiinu’K l)Ool!, «ppai’«iin,V, fenmiacd 
unanawered until 16 C 2 , when SirRiohard Baltflr jmbjtdiiml bin X'/aMiniwi 
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Moiiopolei's are down, Projectors arc down, the Hig-h Commission Court 
is dmvne, the Starre Chamber is downe, and (some think) Bishops will be 
downe and why should we then that are farre inferior to any of these not 
justely feare that ive should be downe too ? 

* 

Such is the bui'den of the author’s tale, and the atmosphere of 
impending disaster which pervades the tract appropriately culmi- 
nates in the concluding words : ‘ From Plague, Pestilence and 
Famine from Battel, Murder and Suddaine Death — Good Lord 
deliver us.’ Few contemporary documents give a better picture 
of the gloom and sense of coming catastrophe that had come over 
a large part of the nation at this juncture in our history. But the 
words of the Litany were applicable to present needs and sorrows 
as well as to future fears. The plague had been more than usually 
violent since 1630, and, in consequence, the^ playhouses had been 
shut for the greater part of each year. The net result of these 
various factors in the situation was that Wie ordinance of 
2 September 1642 for the total suppression of stage plays was 
received, not only without surprise, but almost without attention. 
In estimating parliament’s reasons for this step, political consider- 
ations should not be left out of account. The actor was ’now- 
hated, not only on account of his profession, but, also, as the 
minion of the despot, and the passage just quoted ’shows that he 
realised the fact well enough. Moreover, the stage, obviously, was 
too dangerous an institution to be tolerated by any anti-royalist 
government. Players were ‘malignants’ almost to a man, and, 
however efficient the censorship might be, the performance of an 
apparently harmless play might easily develop into a demonstration 
in favour of the king. Yet, for all this, we cannot doubt that the 
main intentions of the act were moral. The stage was swept 
away by the tide of puritan indignation and hatred, of which 
we have been watching the rise. 

It was not to be expected, however, that so drastic a measure 
could be carried out without difficulty. Parliament found it 
necessary in 1647 and, again, in 1648 to pass further and moz’e 
stringent ordinances against the stage, ordering all players to be 
apprehended and publicly whipped, all playhouses to be pulled 
down and any one present at a play to pay a fine of five shillings. 
Protests w^ere not wanting against this policy. In 1643, two tracts 
appeared ; one. The Actors Remonsl/rance, a humble request for 
the restoration of acting z’ights in return for sweeping refoi'ms, 
which, incidentally, gives an interesting glimpse of Avhat went on 
behind the scenes of theatrical li&s; the other, The Players 
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Petitim, to the Pwlimneiit, a piece of satirical verse, wliich 
mocked at tlie Rump under pi-eteneo of appealing to it. The 
sauciness of the latter, however, was notliing to that of an un- 
known person who, at the beginning of 1(549, actually pnblishocl 
a book called Mr William Pri/mie, his defence of Skige-Playes 
or a Itetrncfiou of his former bool;. Necdle.ss to aay, the iti- 
dignant victim of thi.s elirontery at once is.sned a denial of the 
charge h 

We have now enumerated iuni described the cliief dociimeuts 
and events relating to the puritan campaign against the stage, 
culminating in the victor}'' of 1(542. Tin; controversy has never really 
died oui. It burst forth again in all i(s old vigour and with all 
its charatiteri.si.ic pedantry at the I'ud of the seventeeidlj eentniy. 
(Jurionsly enough it was a high Anglican non-jiiror, Jeremy dollior, 
upon w'iio.s(! .'^Iiouldcr.s the juiritan m, antic fell ; and his e.xamih; 
WHS followed, thirty years later, hy yet another Jacobite, William 
]jaw, the author of /I Herions Call. llvtai modern wri('or.s 
have fonnd.it diilicnlt to discns.s the Mlizabelhan stage without 
anhmtly defending the pnritun.s who ulfaeked it. fet the in- 
fluciiee winch tiie early futher.s, like distant planets, .sceined 
to exert upon every puritan in (urn, tl\e wholesale manner 
in which each ' borrow.s the arguments and e.xpressions of his pre- 
decc.ssor and, above all, (he ahno.st complete ignoranec displayed 
by a Itirge pro[)ortion of the assailants as to tlu) real <iiara(;ter of 
the institution they were attacking, eomhine. to give the whole 
discns.sion an air of iicatlemic unreality, i’liis impre.ssion, perhap.s, 
is partly due to controvemial methods which npiiealcd forcibly to 
the Klizabethan intelligence, but which, l)y exa.spcrating tho 
modern reader, blind him to the geiiiiine feeling that lies under 
their anthjuated and absurd forms, h’or there can be no doubt 
whatever tliat puritan antipathy amounted to a tierce ioatbing, 
of whose strength a generation living in blander liTiies cannot; 
have any conception. In a word, tin; whole movement, from tho 
outset, wma not one for rofovming the thealre but for abolishing it. 
Proposals for roforiu came vathev tVom tho.se who wrote in ilofoiiico 
of tlio theatre, and whose attitude, it may bo (d)served, was, in one 
sense, .shignlarly in accord with that of tlicir of>puiionts. in 

1 (The torhmes of the .players :U]j3(sr tha Coittwouwchttlii tmy be toWowed 
some itolttil in Jivmoa Wright's l£ii/torta nislritmioi IDSltl (rfiiiliitDrl in lltoliu'i 
Pati^ky (vol,. xy), .and in Whiteloeke’s itfemonni*. It is, perhiijw, worth noticing 
here, that, in Ui.iS, WilUnnj OarfYirrigl^ foutui oonvagis to reprint neywooil's AiiMoyij, 
under tho title An Actor't ViwUoatUin., 
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the modern sense of the -word, at least, they were puritans to 
a man. The stage-hater stoutly maintained that the drama did 
not and could not fulfil any ethical function. On the other hand, 
Bavaude, Wager, Lodge, Gagef, Nashe and Heywood, one and 
all, regarded the drama, first and foremost, as an engine for 
moral instruction. That such a man as Heywood should express 
himself thus, proves that he had scarcely more understanding than * 
Stubbes and Prynne of the real nature of the drama which he 
represented. No one can pretend that Shakespeare and his fellow 
playwrights troubled themselves about theories of conduct. The 
defenders of the stage made pitiful attempts to justify their craft 
upon moral principles ; but, in admitting the subordination of art 
to ethics, they had yielded their whole position. Had puritans 
only studied the theatre more and the early fathers less, they 
might, starting with the premisses which their antagonists gave 
them, have made out a much better case for prosecution. They 
had all the logic on their side. On the side of the apologists, 
was all the commonaense — if they could only have seen it I 
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Apart from English, American and foreign periodicfil publications devoted 
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(including the publications of The Early English Text Society), or of suhieots 
appertaining to Germanic or to Modern Literature generally (inclnding 
Anglia, Englisohe Studien, the Journal of the Modern Languages Asso- 
ciation, now The Modern Language Review, Modern Language Notes 
(Baltimore)), mention should be made here of the Transactions and 
Publications of the Shakespeare Society, 1844-53, and of the New Shak- 
spere Society, 1874'-96; as well as of the still nourishing Jahrbuch der 
deutsohen Shakespeare-Gesellschaft, Weimar, from 1865. These publications, 
which alike possess a signal and varied interest for the student of English 
dramatio literature, are cited respectively under the headings of Shakesp. 
Soo., New Shaksp. Soo., and Shakesp. Jahrb. 

CHAPTER I . 

■ ■ BEN JONSON ■ 

Bibliographies are to be found in Castelain, Ben Jonsoriitl’Hbnlme et 
I’CEuvrc (see poit under sec. Ill), as well as in Schellmg’<t Elizabethan 
Drama, and in Ms edition of Eastward Hoe in the Belles Lettres Series. 
Lists of seventeenth century editions ave m Eteay^s CJironicle of 

Stage, nioA Greg's List of Plays ixn&. List of Masques, 
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A. Flaiia. 
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poKod hy the Author B. J. tkmfaining uum> then hath been imhliktdy 
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me? (Ust folio.) ['I'ho first extant (piarlo appeared in ICdii, .VAo'da/w* 
rcffislrr, 1010; Biograplda Dmmnticu mentions an edition of 100!', and 
(Hfford one of lOIS, hnt neithor are now known.] 
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briefe Panegyi'e of his Majesties first and well auspicated entrance to his 
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the Queene and Prince their Highnesse at Aithrope, at the Eight Honour- 
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fainam, quae bene gosait, hahet. [1609.] 
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The Eiifertainimiutof the two Kings of Groat Briliiiue and Deivmavko 
at Tiieolmldp, July 2f. KKMi. ' 

Tlui Siieeches at Prince Henries Barriers. [IfllO.] 

Oheron, The Faery Prince. A Masque of Priiiee Henries. [1611.] 

A iMasque of her Majesties. Love Freed from fgnorauce, and Polly 

[icno.] 

Love Kestored, in a Jfusque at thiuri, hy fSentletnnn the Kings 
Servants. [1612.] 

A fihiille.nge at Till, at a ^Inrriage. fldl.'i.] 

The Irish Masque At Court, By Goutlcincn the Kings Servants. 

[ioi:i.] 

Mercury ITudieuted from the AlchemistH. At Court, By Gontlemen 
tlie Kings iSorvaiil.s. [liil.iV.] 

Tlie Golden Agre Ki'stored. In a Maske at- Court, 101, 5, By the 
1 Lords, and Gcutleinen, the Kings servant.^. 

Lovers made Men. A Masque Presented in the House of the Bight Honor- 
ahle Tiio Lord i’laye. , By divers of nolile (lualitie, his friends. For the 
imtorlayiiinent of .Monsieur li? Baron dt; 'I'our, ext raordinarie .linhnssador 
for the Frgiu'h King. On Saterduy the 22. of February. Itil". 161V. 

The Masque of Auguves. AVith the several Aulimusques. •'Presented on 
Tivelfe night. 1621. " 

Neptiines Triumjih for the retnrne of Alluon, celelirated in a Masque at the 
Court on tlie Twolftli uiglit lti2d. 

The Fortunate Islea and their Union, eelehrated in a Masque design’d for the 
Court, oil the 'fwelfJli niglit. lt;!2-(. 

Loves Triumph through CalliiKilis, Perrormed in a Ma-sqijo at Court 
lOdO. By his Majestie with the Lords, and Gentlemen assistiug, The 
Inventors. Ben. Jonson. Inigo .fones, Uidt). 

Chloridia. Bite.s to (diloris and her Myiuphs. Persomiteil in a Masque, at 
Court. By tlie Queenes Majesty And her ladies. At Shrove-tlde. 1630. 

Of the folloiviug, the onrliewt extant iiniircssiouN are in sweoiul folio (1640) ; 
Christinas, His Masque, As it wns presented at Court, 1616. 

The Vision of Delight Presented at Court in Christmus, 1617. 
Pleasure Beeoneiled to A’ertuc. A Masque. Ah it was presented at 
Court before King JameB. 1610. 

For The Honour of Wales. [1(>I8.1 

Newes from the New World discover’d in the Moone. A Masiiue, As 
it was presented at Court before King James, 1620, 

A Masiiuc of Hio Motamoriihos’d Gypsios, As it was tfiriee presented 
to King JaniOH. First, At Burleigh on (lie Hitt. NVxtjat Belvoyr, 
and lastly, at Windsor. August, 1621, 

T’ime Vindicated to Himsolfe, and to his Honors. In the presentation 
, at Court on T welfe night. 1623, 

Pans Anniversarioi or, The Shepherds .HoljivDay. The Scene Arendia, 
As it was pvesenleJ at Court before Kiiig James. J62S, The 
Inventors, iTHgo Jone^. Ben Johasou, 

'J'he Mascpio of Owlea at Konolworth. ProHented by the Ghost of 
Captaino Ooxo nmunlcd in his Hohy-ii orse. 1 f!26. 

The Kings Entertaimuou^ At Welbeek in Kotiiughamshirc, A house 
of the Bight Honourable, Willlain Earle of Kewcaslle, Viconut 
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Mansfield, Baron of Botle, and Bolsover, &e. At Ms going into 

Scotland. 1633. • 

Loves Welcome. The King and Qaeenes Entertainment at Bolsover: 

At the Earle of Ncwcastles, The thirtieth of July, 1634 

C. Other publications. 

Epigrams {Stationers' register, 1612), imknowi. A Discourse of Love, or 
Songs, Sonnets, and Elegies betwixt Withers and J onson {Stationer^ register, 
1618), unknown. Barclay’s Argenis, translated hy SernmniStationers' register, 
1623), unknown. The Exclamation against Vulcan vrith Epigrams, 1640* 

T {Stationer^ register, 1639). Horace’s Art of Poetry, englished by Jonaon, 
1640, containing also the Masque of Gypsies. 

II. Modern Editions. 

The first critical edition was Ipy Whalley, P., 7 vols., 1756 ; Colman, G., 
reprinted from Whalley’s ed. with the Works of Beaumont and Fletcher, 
1811. In 1816, appeared Gilford’s ed., 9 vols., containing a memoir and his essay • 

‘Proofs of Ben Jouson’s Malignity from the Commentators of Shakespeare.’ 
Barry Cornwall’s ed., 1888, is of slight importance!* F. Cunningham’s reprint 
of Gifford with some corrections is still the best edition, 9 vols., 1875 (3 vols., 
1871). A now ed. by Herford, 0. II. and Simpson, P., i8*promised. There are 
many editions of single works. Eepilnts of the quarto of 1601 of Every Man 
in Ms Humour, are by Grabavi, C., Shakesp. Jahrb. vol. xxxviii, 1903, and 
by Bang, ■^. and Greg, W. W., Bang's Materialien, vo!. xi, 1905. An 
edition of this plajnby Wheatley, H. B. (containing a valuable biographical, 
together with a special, introduction), was published in 1877, and another by * 
Dixon, W. M., in the Temple Dramatists in 1905. The Alchemist and 
Eastward Hoe have been edited by Schelling, F. E. (Bellps Lettres Series), 

1908 and 1905. Poetaster, ed. by Penniman, j. H., is promised in the same 
series. The Mermaid Series gives three vols. to a number of the plays, ivith 
an introdvitetion by Herford, 0. H., and notes by Nicholson, B., 1893-4. Bang, 

W., has in process reprints of the plays from the folio and quartos in Materi- 
alien. In Yale Studies in English have appeared careful critical eds. of The 
Alchemist, by Hathaway, 0. H., 1903; Bartholomew Pair,byAlden,C.S.,1903; 
Poetaster, by Mallory, H. S. ; The Staple of News, by De Winter, and The 
Devil is an Ass, by Johnson, W. S., all in 1905; Epicoene, by Henry, A., » 

1906; and The New Inne by Tennant, G.B., 1908. Volpone, ed. Wilkins, H.B., 
appeared in 1905. The Alchemist has also been edited by Hurt, H, C. (The 
King’s Library), 1903. Greg, W. W., edited The Sad Shepherd and reprinted 
Waldron’s continuation. Bang's Materialien, vol. vii, 1905. Of the non- 
dramatic works, Discoveries has been edited by Morley, H., 1892 ; Schelling, 

F. E., 1892; Gollanez, I., 1898; and Oastelain, M., 1906. The Conversations 
witli Drummond were first printed in Shakesp. Soc. Publ. by Laing, D., 1842. 

For Jonsonus Virbiiis, see vol. ix of Gifford’s edition, and cf. as to Jonson’s 
acquaintances, etc., Drawn, vol. i, pp. 337 ff. 

HI. Biosraphicai:, AND Ckiticai Commentaries, 

This list does not include general works on the drama, literal^ Hstoiy, or 
criticism, such as thosS of Zawgte'we, Dryden, Collier, Malone; 

Coleridge, Haalitt,Tieeh,8c]ilegel, Cowihx)pe,Bleay, Weird, Schelling smA 
Jitsserand. Additional biographical and'critical matter will be found in the 
various critical e®ions enumerated above. - 

iironsicin, P. Ben Jonsoh’s Theorie dei^ Liistspielg. Anglia, vol. xVn, pp. 

466-486. Halle, 1894 

, IS. L. yi.. ,■ ) 27, 
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HViudry tinu'rt privately aided hy the t'hildren of Panhis, liilh'!. 

The Phoenix, na it hath heene sundrye i hues Aided hy the tUiihtren of Paulrs, 
And pre.sout.ed before hiri Mftjeslie. itiOT. Anothi'i'ed. 'Itlilii, 

Mitdiaeluuw Temm, As it; huUi been wmdry times aided Ity <ho Fhildreii of 
Pmdoa. 1007. ' 

A Trieke to (hileli the OliLono. .'Vs it hath heene often in Aetion, hoih at 
•Pnule.s, mid tlie .Blaek-Fryers, Presented before bin .Ha.iestie on .Now 
yearen night laat. Oompnsdo hy T. AI. KiOW. 

The F.'uuiiio of Love. Acted by the Fhildren of Ium Majesiies jtevolls. 
1008. 

A Mad World, My Maatorri. Ah it hath bin hd,ely in Action by the ('dnldren 
of J’liides. Fompoaed by '!<. M. ltJ08. 

Your tive Oallouts. A» it hath bccne often i,u Aetion al the Ulaek-I'riers, 
[n.d,, lieenacd il2 Mai'ch 1007/8]. 

A Oa,me at Fhcsso. As, it ivtm Acted nine days to geiber uf the (.tlobe on the 
Bank Hide. 16^, [Acted ill August, 102j..J 
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A Chast Mayd in Oheape-side. A Pleasant conceited Comedy never before 
printed. As it hath beene often acted at the Swan on the Banke-side, by 
the Lady Elizabeth her Servants. 1630. 

Women Beware Women. A Trag-edy. (With More Dissemblers Besides 
Women, under title: Two If ew Playes. 1657.) 

More Dissemblers Besides Women. 'A Comedy. [See previous entry.] 

No ^iike A Womans. A Comedy, By Tho. Middleton, Gent. 1667. 

[Probably produced in 1613.] 

The Mayor of Quinborough: A Comedy. As it hath been often Acted with 
much Applause at Blaok-Pryars, By His Majesties Servants. Written 
by Tho. Middleton. 1681. [Perhaps a quite eai-ly play.] 

Any Thing Eor A Quiet Life. A Comedy. Formerly Acted at Black- Fryers, 
by His late Majesties Servants. 1662. • 

A Tragi-Coomodie, Called the Witch; long since acted by His Ma**"" Ser- 
vants at the Black-Friers. [First ptd from a MS discovered by Isaac 
Reed, now in the Bodleian Library, 1778.] 

( With William Rowley.) A Faire Quarrel!. As. it was Acted before the 
King and divers times publikely by the Prince his Highnes Servants. 
Written By Thomas Midleton and William Rowley GcnC. 1617. 

{With William Rowley.) The Ohangeliiig: As, it was Acted (with great 
Applause) at the Privat house in Drury-Lane, and Salisbm-y Court. 
Written by Thomas Midleton and William Rowley. GenJ. 1653. 

{With Williaffi, Rowley.) The Spanish Gipsie. As it was Acted (with 
great Applause) at tlje Privat House in Drnry-Lane, and Salisbury 
Court. Written by Thomas Midleton and William Rowley Gent. 1653. 

( With Massinger and William Rowley.) The Excellent Comedy, culled 
The Old Law, or A new way to please you. By Phil. Massinger 
Tho. Middleton William Emvley. Acted before the King and Queene 
at Salisbury House, and at severall other places, with great Applause. 
Togethe? with an exact and perfect Catalogue of all the Playes, wth 
the Authors Names, and what are Comedies, Tragedies, Histories, 
Pastoralls, Masks, Interludes, more exactly Printed than ever before. 
1656. 

( With Dekher.) The Roaring Girle. Or MoU Cut-Purse. As it hath lately 
beene Acted on the Fortune-stage by the Prince his Players. Written 
by T. Middleton and T. Dekkar. 1611. 

Eptd m Ancient B. D. vol. ii. 

{With Jonson and Fletcher.) The AViddow A Comedie. As it was Acted 
at the private House in Black-Fryers, with great Applause, by His late 
Majesties Servants. Written by Ben; Johnson. John Fletcher. Tho: 
Middleton. Gent. Printed by the Original 1 Copy. 1652. 

B. MasqueS) etc. 

A Courtly Masque; the Device Galled The World tost at Tennis. As it 
hath beene divers times Pi'esented to the Contentment of many Noble 
and Worthy Spectators, By the Prince his Servants. Invented, and sW 
downe, By Tho: Middleton & William Rowley Gent. 1620. 

The Inner-Temple Masque. Or Maeque of Heroes. Presented (as an Bhter- 
taineinent for many woi-thy Ladies:) By»Gentlemen of the same Aiicieni. 
and Nohle House. Tho. Middleton. 1619. 

Tho Maguifieent Entertainment : Given to King James; Queene Anne his 
wife, and Henry Frederick the Prihcejtupon the day of his Majesties 
Tryumphant Passage (from the Tower) throufi'h his Hohourahle Citie 
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(awl of London, lunnt? fl'o 3 5. of Mart-li, lOOB. Ab well by the 

EngliHh iifi hy 31ic Stranffoin: With the spoecheH and Songos, cloliyered 
in the HOvtM-iiH I’agi'antH. Mart. It'iOL [To this 53 iddleton contribnted 

only tho spoceh of 55t‘al.] 

The Triumplis of 'I’rutli. A Soiomiiily inipantlif'bl for Cost, Aid and 
Minfiiitleence, at (ho Coiiiininfition' and blNfiilrliHlinient of that AVortby 
and (riK! Noldy-iniiidcd (lontlninaii, .Sir ThoniftH Aiiddlejon, Knight; in 
the llononible OfTire of Ids AfajoNlii's Liemdeimnl, ( lie Lord Mayor of the 
thrice Fninoti.s {!it(y of London. Tidniig Leginning at Ids Lord-shlpa 
going, and ju'oceeding after his Itetiirne from reeeiving the Oatli of 
Maynndty at AVesIndn.ster, on the Morrow next after .'simon iintl Jude .9 
(lay, Octolan- ‘id. ItiLl. All the Showes, I’agennls, Chariots; Morning, 
jN'oom; (kiid Mighf-Triiijnplis. Directed, Writ ten, and redeem’d into Forme 
froiis the igiioranee of some former times, niid their Common AFriter, 
Ily 'Thomas Middleton. Ifil.'?. iLdssin'd with additions in the aaine 
year. 

()ivitHti.s Amor. The Cities Love. .An (‘nlertaiueinent by wider, at Oholsey, 
and AVldte-lndl. Itdti. 

The 'TriTiinplm of Honor and fndn.sfry. llSI7. 

'The 'Triinnplis of Love and Autiijuily. ItSlSh 

Ilonowlde Lutertammeuti*, Compos’de for the Standee of this Koblo Citio, 
.Some of which were fashion’d for llie Entcrlainment of the Lords of his 
Ma,iesti(!!vm(wt Hnnorutde Privie Counseli, upon the OeeasUm of their 
Itttci Roynll Kinploynient, ItifSl. ^ 

'Tlu^SuntU! in .Aries. Iddl. » 

'The 'Triumphs of Honor ami Virtue. Itii!;!. 

An Enviudion performed for the .Serviee of y" Eight Inmornhlo Ilihrard 
Barbliam, L. .Mayor of the Cittie of E.ondou. lOiJil. 

Tim 'L'nuinphs of Integrity. JiTJ.’!, 

Tim 'Triumphs of Ilealth and Prosperity, inthi, 

C. Othn- Uvr/ts, 

Tim Blache Booin'. ItlOk 

Father ilnhbnrds Tales, or 'The Ant, andthe Nightingahn lOlVk 

Aliirro-Cyjdimn. Mixe Bnarling Salyres. LviH). j.A’er«e,j 

The Wisdonm of Solomon Paraphrased. A .love mtrgit opus. 15&7. 
[Verse.] 

Sir Robert Shorley. ItiOth 

TSnvlhmce'Mtikor: Or, Hreat Britfaiinw B lapsing. 16 W. 


I). Modern ISdUiMU' mid Cnfirkm. 

Works, Ed. .Elyee, A. .5 voIm. 1840, 

Works. Ed. Bullon, A, II. Svols. 1885">fi. ['.The Mtandard edition.] 
Thomas AHddhdoii. (Mermaid .Serio.s.) V'ol. i, <«!. with an Inlrodueiion by 
.Switilnirne, A.E. [ii.d.] (Contain;)! A Triek to enteij tim old oar; 'The 
^ Chungoling; A Clmato Maid in (Ihettpshle ; Wmn(<n Injwari! IV'omcii; 'The 
SpanlHli Oipsy.) Ah)1, ir, cd, Ellis, Havt'ioek. b'sSH'. [Contains; The 
Roaring Girl; The Witch; A Fair QuatTcl; '.The Aluyor of (iut-'eri" 
horongh; 'The Widow,] 

'■am¥s i^pecmmu, . [Extracte from A : i’ldr (Inarml, All’s Lost: by Lustj 
'rA..Niiw AiVondftr, Woman beware AVomen, More .Oi.sswnblnrK IscsideJi 
Woro(3n, No WH Half lifcora Womnn’.s, The AVilch, Tho AViich of bd- 
monton, The Old Law.] 
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Jung, H. Das Vei'Iialtnisa Thomas Middleton’s zu Shakspere. Miinchener 
Beitrage, vol. xxix. Munich, 1904. 

Wiggin, Pauline G. An Enquiry into the authorship of the Middleton- 
Eowley Plays. Eadolyffe College Monographs. No. 9. Boston, 1897. 


II. William Eowley. 

A. Plays. 

A Search for Money, or. The lamentable complaint for the losse of the 
waudring Knight, Mounsieuv 1’ Argent. Or, Come along with me, I know 
thou lovest money. Dedicated to all those that lack money, Frange 
nucis tegmen, si cupis ease nueem. By William Eowley. 1609. 

Eptd Percy Soc. Publ., vol. ii, 1840. * 

A New Wonder, A Woman Never Vext. A Pleasant conceited Comedy: 
sundry times Acted: never before printed. Written by William Eowley, 
one of hia Majesties Servants. 1632. 

Eptd in Duke’s 0. E. P. vol. v, and in IJazl\tt’s Dodsley, vol. xii. 

A Match at Midnight. A Pleasant Oomosidie : As it hath been Acte^ by the 
Children of the Eevells. Written by W. E. 1633. , 

Eptd in Ancient B. D. vol. ii, in Reed’s Dedsley, vol. A^ir, in Colliei^s 
Dodsley, vol. vii, and in Hazlitds Dodsley, vol. xiii. 

A Tragedy called All’s Lost by Lust. Written by William Eowley. Divers 
times Acted by the Lady Elizabeths servants. And now lately by her 
Majesties Servants, with great applause, at the Phoenix in Drury Bline. 
Quod non dant Proceres, Dabit Histrio. 1633. 

Ed. -with the Spanish Gipsy by Morris, E. P. (Belles Ijettres Series), 
1907 ; and, with A Shoomaker a Gentleman, by Stork, O.’W., 1910. (See 
see. B, post.) 

A Merrie an^ Pleasant Comedy : Never before Printed, called A Shoo-maker 
a Gentleman. As it hath beene sundry times Acted at the Bed Bull 
and other Theaters, with a generall and good appl.ause. Wi*itteii by 
W. E., Gentleman. 1638. , 

As to the source of this play, cf. Palaestra, vol. xvni, 1903. 

For The Birth of Merlin (by Shakespeare and Eowley??), soo bibliography 
to vol. v, chaps. VIII — xii, sec. 6 ; for The Witch of Edmonton (with Deldter, 
Ford etc.), see bibliography to chap, ii, sec. Ill A, ante-, for Fortune by Land 
and Sea (with Thomas Heyivood), see bibliography to chap, rv, sec. 1 A, post', 
for The Old Law (with Mas.singer and Middleton), see sec. I A, ante-, for The 
Changeling and The Spanish Gipsie (with Middleton), see sec. I A, ante, for 
The Travailes of The three English Brothers (with Day), see bibliogi-aphy to 
chap. IX, post',taT! A Cure for a Cuckold and The Thracian Wonder (with 
Webster), see bibliography to chap, vii, see, II A (ii), post', for The Maido in 
the Mill (with Fletcher), see bibliography to chap, v, sec. I, post ; and for the 
World Tost at Tennis (with Middleton), see sec. I B, 

B. Criticism. 

Stork, 0. W. William Eowley, His All’s Lost by Lust, and A Shoemaker, 
a Gentleman. With an introduction »n Eowley’s place in the druma. 
(Publ. of the Dniyersity of Pennsylvania.) Philadelphia, 1910. 

Zeitlin, W. Shakespeare uud Eowley. Anglia, vol, iv. 1881, 
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OHAPTEU IV 

THOJIAS IT EY WOOD 

I. Dijamath' Wi'uks, 

A. Earlu Eilitiom. 

Tlu) First and Sct'ond FurtH of Kin>? Eihvin-d fli<> Fourt h, Containing His 
niory pusiiuio nilh tho Tanner of Tfuinvorili, aw also bi.s love to ftiire 
miateiawo Shoare, her great i)ro!nolioii, fail aiul iiiiworie, and lastly the 
lannmtahlo (haith of holh her and her hnwhand. lakeniwo the hesiegiug 
of I/otidon, hy the Bawtard Faleoiihridge, and the valiant defence of the 
wanio l)y (ho Lord Mayor and (h<‘ (dtiziuiw. jVh it hath divers times hoene 
puhlikoly iiliiyod hy (ho Right llonorahlo tho ll'iirloof Derhie his servants. 
ThOOl 

If YYm Know Not, Me, Y'ou Know No Bodio; Or, The tronhlos of Quocne 
Eliznhoth. lOOo. Other eds. liiOiii, lt)()8, lti2!i*, Itidd, 1(580. 

'Tho S(a‘inid Paid, of, If yon know lud nio, you knoiv no hodie. With tho 
hidldijiff (if tiie Royall Exehango; And tho fnnuniM Y'ictorie of Queonci 
Biizaheth, in tiie year 1588. lOthi, , 

% Another edition, of ItitJll, hears the title, Tho Shcond Part of Quoene 
Elizaheths tronlihiH. Doctor Paries trea, sons : Tho building of tho Royall 
Msohange, and tho fnuunss Victory in An. 1588, Witli tho Humors of 
Hobson, and Tawnyeote, 

A 'VYoinan ICilde with Kindne.«se. Written hy Tho. lleywofKl. lf.)07. 

l£l)td in Jieed’x Vml.dei/, vol. vii, in Jneimt li. 1). vol, ii, and in 
(killurr'ii Jkxhlfiff, vol. vn. 

Tho Rapo of Iniereee. A True Roman Tragedie. With the soverall Songos 
in their apt places, liy V'alerius, the inerrie Lord among the Roman Poores. 
Acted hy lier majesties Bervaiits at the Red-Dul!, nearo Clarkomvoll, 
Written hy Thomas Heywood. 1(508. 

Kptd in Old English Drama, vol, 1 , L8tH. 

'The Ifouro Preiitjses of London, With the (Jojupiest of dernsalein. As it 
!mth heno diverse times Acted, at the Kiwi Ball, hy (he Qnecneg 
MnjfiHties Hervants. Written hy Thomas Heywood. 1(515. Written and 
nhwly revised hy Thomas Heywood. 

BptA in j'lwciRitf ih i). vol. If, and in LWhVrV /hafofe//, vol, vi. 

Tin? Fair Maid Of Tho Wo.sl, Or, A ttirle ivortli gold. Tim lirsf pari, -is 
it was lately acted hefovc (he. King and (imam, witii approveii liking, Rif 
the (iuoons Majesties Contcdhm.s. IVritleii hyT. H. Idt!!. f'i'iio second 
Xiart was imlilished in (he same year with (he same title. 1 

TJu) Ooiden Age. Or 'The lives of Jupiter and Haturne, with (iie defining of 
(.lio IJentheu Oods, As it hath hoeno sundry times aefi'd at (ho Red Buil, 
*■ hy the Queenea Majesties Kervanls, Written iiy TiunuaH Heywond* Tam 
roinir, tam I’oiior, iii-rmli.s Arhta' tfovis. IdlO, * 

The Silver Age, Tnclnding. The Irivo of Jointer to Alemena: 'Tiie, birth of 
.Uermdes. And the Ruxmof Prttse.rpiiu*, (ioaciuding, With the Arraigne- 
nicot of tho M«)ue, Written hy Tlmmas Hey wood. Ant prode.sse soient 
ant deleetaro. 18155. 

'The Braui'n Age, Tho first Act esmtaunng, 'I'he death of the (’mdaure Neasns, 
I'ho Second, 'The 'Tragedy of Meleager; 'fhe 'Third, 'I’lie 'Tragedy of Jnson 
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and Medea. The fourth, Yulcans Net. The fifth. The Labours and death 
of Hercules; Written by Thomas Heywood. 1613. 

The Ii-on Age: Contayning the Kape of Hellen: The siege of Troy: The 
Oombatc betwixt Hector and Ajax: Hector and Troilus slayne by 
Achilles: AcliUles slaine by Paris: Ajax and Ulisses contend for the 
Armour of Achilles: The DeatU of Ajax, &c. Written by Thomas 
Heyw'ood. Aut prodesse soleut, aut delectare. 1632. 

The Second Part of the Iron Age. Which contayneth the death of Penthesilea, 
Paris, Priam and Hecuba: The burning of Troy: The deaths of 
Agamemnon, Menelaus, Clitemnestra, Hellena, Orestes, Egistus, Pillades, 
King Diomed, Pyrhus, Cethns, Synon, Thersites, &c. Written by Thomas 
Heywood. 1632. 

The English Traveller. As it hath beene Publikely acted at the Oock-Pit in 
Drury-lane: By Her Majesties servants. Written by Thomas H,eywood. 
Aut prodesse solent, aut delcetare — . 1633. 

Eptd in Dilh^s 0. E. P. vol. vi. 

A Pleasant Comedy, called A Mayden-Head Well Lost. As it hath beene 
publickly Acted at the Cocke-pit in Drury-lane, jvith much Applause: By 
her Majesties Servants. Written by Thomas Heywood. Ant prodesse 
solent, aut delectare. 1634. 

Kptd in Old English Drama, vol. ii, 1824. 

A Challenge For Beautie. As It Hath Beene Sundry times Acted, By the 
Kings Majesties Servants: At the Blacke-friers, and at the Gllobe on the 
Banke-side. Aut prodesse solent, aut Delectare — . Writte'n by Thomas 
Heywood. 1636. ^ 

Eptd in Dillie's 0. £, P, vol. ti. 

The Eoyall King, and The Loyall Subject. As it hath beene Acted with 
great Applause by the Queenea Majesties Servants. Aut prodesse solent, 
aut delectare—. Written by Thomas Heywood. 1637, 

Eptd In Dilkeh' 0. E. P. vol. vi. 

The Wise-we'inau Of Hogsdoii. A Coinedie. As it hath been sundry times 
Acted with great Applause. Written by Tho. Heywood. Ant pro- 
desse solent, aut Delectare — . 1638. 

Loves Maistresse: Or, The Queens Masque. As it was three*times presented 
before their two Excellent Majesties, within the space of eight dayes, In 
the presence of sundry Eorraigne Ambassadors. Publikely Acted by the 
Queens Como8di.ans, At the Phoenix in Drury-Laue. Written by Thomas 
Heywood. Aut prodesse solent, aut delectare. 1636. 

Eptd in Old English Drama, vol. n, 1824. 

( IVtth liichard Er 07 ?ie.) The late Lanca.shire Witches. A well received 
Comedy, lately Acted at tho CHobe on the Banke-side, by tbe Kings 
Majesties Actors. Written, by Thom. Heywood, and Eichard Broome. 
Aut prodesse solent, aut delectare. 1634. 

CfFith William Rowley.) Fortune By Land and Sea. A Tragi-Comedy. As 
it was Acted with great Applause by the Queens Servants. Written 
by Tho. Heywood and William. Eowley. 165S. 

B. Modem Editions, 

The Dramatic Works of Thomas Heywood, now first collected, with illustra- 
tive notes •and a inemom of the authoft (Pearson’s Eein-int.), 6 vols. 
1874, (This includes the following Pageants: Londini Jus Hono- 
)-ar!um (1681), ■ Londini Sinus Salutis (1635); Londini Speotdmn: or 
London.s Mirrotu* (1637); Porta pietati^ or The Port or llarhOur of 
Piety (16.38) ; and Londini Status Pacatns (1639).) 
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Tljoirias Heywootl. (allwiiiaid Series.) \ (>l•i(y, A. W. Witli introdiiotion 
by Symonds, J. A. 1888. (0on<nin^^ A Womau Killed with Kindness- 
'.rho Fain Maid <if the Went; T!ie Enf^lisli Tr«v(dlM-: The Wise Woman 
of Hopwlon ; ( lift Kuiift of Kucm-ft.) 


A Wonion Killed willi Kindnesn. Ed. Eollier, <!. P. Shakeap. Soc. Pnhl, 
IS, Ml. E<!. Wiii-d, A. W. (.Tftiuplft DniniiilialH iSfti-ica.) 1807. Bd. ('o-c 
F. .). 1.007. ’ 

Fiixilivftw, (he ; Oi- Tlio liost Kftcm ei’ftd. fUdU n's Old Evulinh l’lay.\\ vol. iv. 

Edward 1 V', Tiie Firsl; and Serond Paris of. Bd. I’iidd, Barron. Hlnikosp. 
Soft. Piiht, iSI'J, 

Fair Ufaid of the Weal, (he, (lie Firsf and Seeiind ParlH of. Bil. Follier, d, P, 
Shakesxi. Soe. Piihl. 18.10. 

Fortniin hy Land and Sea. By Thonias Heywood and VVilliain llowloy. 
Hd, Fiftld, Barron. Shakesii. Sac. Paid. iHol, 

Golden Ap-(‘, (he, and 'I'lift Silver AjlXft. Ed, Collier, d. P. Shakosi). Soe. I’nl)], 

la.ii. 

If Yon know nol. ilfe, ,yon know no Bodie, or. Tins Tronhlea of Queen 
Eliraliftdi, Ed. ('oilier, .1, P. Shnke.sp. .Soi-. Pnhl. 1851, (Prolopfiio 
and Epiloirne in Pleawnd Tlialoirnes niul Drammas.l llpul hy Blow, 
W. J., willi Dekker and Wchsler’a .Sir 'riionuiK Wyut, as Two Old Plays, 
l87i!. 

Koyal Kiinr, tht>,aiid Loyal Snhjftcl. Ed. Collier, ,f. P. Shnkftsp, Sou. Pnhl. 
■1850. 

C, Plays <isrrit>t:d lo Ifi-yii'ood, 

A idtiiisaiit, ftoiie(!i(cd Ikimedift, Wlnn-ftin is sin-wed how a man n>ny ehnse a 
ffood VVir<!‘fi'(nn a I)ad Ah it, lialii hei-n snnilry (iin('.*i A.eliid hy (hoEui-Io 
of \Voi’ften(erH SorvanfH. tIHrJ. 

Of, Bimkerville, (’, .K., Souree and Analop-vieH of How a Man May 
CiiooHO a Good Wife from a Had, Mod, LaiiK-. An.-Joe. of Amm-ica, vol. 
XXIV, New Series, vol. xvji, no. -1, xn>. 711 780. lilOli. 

Diekft (d’ Devon-diire, llie Play of. A Tra/ri-Coinedy. He<-lor adiwt seennupui 
UiHM in {iraidiii dneil. in.d.l 

Uptd in Ihdltat's Old /uiylislt Plays, vol. ti. Ah (o Honn-ofi, cf, 
IVurd, vol, II, p. ,5 k:>, nolo -k 

Fayi-e Mayde of (he Exehmij'ft, (lie, Willi the ph-a.-mnl hinnonrs of ihe 
Cripplft of .Fmielnireh. Very Delftelahle, and full of inirlli. I(j07. 

Bd, Fiftld, Barron. SliiikeMii. Boe. Pnid. 1815. 

jSTo-Body, and Some-Body. With Ihe Inn' Clironielo Hi-slorie of Elydene 
who wan fortnmitftly llireo severnll timen erowned Kinj.'- of En;>Ia«(!. 
The (ruft Copyiy ihereof, an i( halh heem- aided hy tlu- (ineeiu-.s Mnjesiies 
Sorvaiila. London, Prinltid for John 'rrmulle and are lo he Hold id liis 
nhap in .Biu’hU'iHi at the Hijurnft of N o-hody. [md.i 

Ed., wilh appendix on tho Hlory of (he. phiy, hy Simp.-on, IJ., Siitijisim, 

vol. I. e 

- (If. Niftuiand utid Jenmtid, TieoltY Iranslalion, wilh inlroduelion hy 
Bollft, J., Slmkoaji. JnUrb. vol. x.xix, 1884. ^ 

ID. Mmiitmf J’aycants, rtt\ 

A. Marirlu«-o Triumph onthoKnptial.Hof Ihe Prim-e Paltdiuo mid the IVim-efiS 
Eli-iiaheth, dauKhteu* of JnnU'H t. .Upld from (he ed, of Idi:?. Porey Soc, 
J?uhL, vol. vm. im 
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Londons Jus Honorarium. Bxprest in sundry Triumphs, pagiants, and 
shews : At the Initiation or Entrance of the Eight Honourable George 
Whitmore, into the Mayoralty of the famous and farre renouned City 
of London. All the charge and expence of the laborious projects, and 
objects both by Water and Land, being the sole undertaking of the Eight 
W orshipfull, the socie ty of the Hahbnrdashers. Eedennt speotaoula. 1631. 
Londini Sinus Salutis, Or Londons Harbour of Health, and Happinesse. 
Expressed in .sundry Triumphs, Pageants and Showes; at the Initiation 
of the Eight Honorable, Christopher Olcthrowe, Into the Mayoralty of 
the farre Renowned City London. All the Charges and Expences of 
this present Ovation; being the sole undertaking of the Right W orshipfull 
Company of the Ironmongers. The 29. of October, Anno Salutis. 1635. 
Written by Thomas Hey wood. — Eedennt Spcctacula — . 1636. 

Londini Speculum: Or, Londons Mirror, Exprest in sundry Triumphs, 
Pageants, and Showes, at the 1 nitiation of the right Honorable Eichard 
Eenn, into the Mairolty of the Fainons and farre renowned City London. 
All the Charge and Expence of these laborious projects both by Water 
and Land, being the solo undertaking of the Eight Worshipful Company 
of the Habberdashers. Written by Tho. Heyw°<>od. 1637. ^ 

Porta pietatis, or, The Port or Harbour of Piety. Exprest in sundry 
Triumphes, Pageants, and Showes, at the Initiation of tho Eight Honour- 
able Sir Maurice Abbot, Knight, into the Mayoralty of the famous and 
farre renowned City London. All the charge and expence of the laborious 
Projects, both by water and Laud, being the sole undertaking of the 
Eight Wol'shipfull Company of the Drapers. Written by Thomas 
Heywoocl.— Eedennt Siectaoula— . 1638. 

Londini Status Pacatns: Or, Londons Peaceable Estate. Exprest in sundry 
Triumphs, Pageants, and Shewes, at the Innitiation of the right Honour- 
able Henry G-arway, into the Mayoralty of the Famous and farre 
Renowned City London. All the Charge and Expence, of the laborious 
Ih’ojeot'Ti both by Water and Land, being the sole undertakings of the 
Eight Woi'shipfull Society of Drapers. Written by Thomas Heywood. 
Eedennt Spectacnhi. 1839. 

Of Londini Artium et Scientiarura Scatiu'igo, LondonV Fountain of Arts 
and Sciences (1632) and Londini Emporia, or London’s Meroatnra (1633), 
some account is given in Fairholt, P. W., Lord Mayoi'’s Pageants, Part i, 
Percy See. Pnbl., 1843. For Loves Maisiresse, see see. I A above. 

II. Other Works. 

A. Verse. 

Troia Britannioa, or Great Britain’s Troy. 1609. 

The Life and Death of Hector. 1614. [A modernisation of Lydgate’s Troy 
Book.] 

Albert, F. tlber Thomas Heywood’s The Life and Death of Hector, 
cine Meubearheitung in Lydgate’s Troy Book. Mnnehenep 
Beitrage, vol. XMi. Leipzig, 1909. 

The Hierarchie of the Blessed Angells. Theii* Names, orders land Oflioes 
The fall of Lncifer wiCh hie Angells. 1635. 

Pleasant Dialogues and Dramma’s selected out of Lucian, Erasmus, Textor, 
Ovid, <fcc.',With sundi-y Emblems extracCed from the most elegant Jaeohus 
Catsius. As also certaine Elegies, Epitaphs and Epithalamions or 
Nuptiall Songs ; Anagrams and Aorostiolca, with thvers Speeches (upon 
Boverall occasions) spoken to their lAost Excellent Majesties, King 
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UharlcH, and Quonn Slary. >¥'1(11 oHun' PaneieK trail, sliiteil from Bezit 
Bneiwiiiu, and Hutulry Ilnlimi Poets. By Tho. Hey wwid. Aiit prodcsse 
Holetif, ant, deieefaro— . I(i37. [Itontaiiis: 'riie Dialofnie ol' Erusmus, called 
Niiufnij’inni; 'I'lie Dialogue of Ei'a!iimi.«, called Procus and Pnolla’ 
The Dialogue of UavisiuH Text nr, called Earth and Age; A Dialogue from 
Liiciiuiiift Snmo.sateiiHi.s, called Mimlntliniiios, or the Jian-luiter; A Dia- 
logue of the name Aulhoi’, iMdivisf .Jiiiiiter and (iiiiiiniedea; a third 
hetivixt .Itiiiilor and Juno; a fourth hehvixt Jupiter and Pupid; a fifth 
hetwist Vidcan and Aiiollo; a sixth liefwixt Apollo and Mercui'y; a 
seventh hetwisf Main and .Mercury : aii eight hetivixt Jupiter and Vulcan; 
a ninth betwixt Merrurie and .Neptune; a tenth hetivixt Maiiwiliis and 
Diogeiu'M; an eleventh iRdivixt Diogenea and Crates; a liveifth hetivixt 
(•haron, Menippun and Mmniry; » thirteciiih hetivixt Meiiiiipns, Jilacus, 
Fytlyigoriirt, Hinpcdoclea, and Hocrah's : a fourteeiil ii lieta ixt Nireiw, 
ThersileB ami MeuippUH; A Dialogiui called Deoruni Jmiiciuni, betwixt 
Jiipitor, Steri'iu'ic, Juno, Pidlaa, Venu.s and Paris; A Drama from Ovid, 
called Jupiter and lo; A ftccond from (hid culled Apollo and Daphne; 
A Pastorall Dmina lydled Amphuriaii, or the Forsalicn iShepheardessu; 
Forf^' Hixe emldemn Int.erpvctcd from the most excelleni Kiuhleinatist, 
Jacobus (latshm. Tho Arguim'nt, A discourse betwixt Anna ami Phillis; 
DiverH SiKUJcIte,? apoken Ijoforo their two saered Majeslies, and before 
sundry other Nnbbi jHvrsotw upon Hevoral! oi'casiuns; A Mnslte presented 
at llutisdon ,I,loitHe; Prologues and KpilogucM ui>on otiun- oemtsionH.] 

Ed. ivith intrwdnction and hoIok by Bang', W,, JlaunU' Mateiialkn, 
Kol. ill, lyoj. 

B, i’nwc. 

TrajiHlalioit (if Spilusi. 1C08. 

An Api.ihigy for AotorH, 'Iij.l2. liptd by Beott, Bir Walter, Bouhh’n Tracts, 
vol. Hi ; and cd. by (Jollier, J. P., frmn tlui editioji of eomiiarcd with 
that of t'nrtivright, W., llWH; with an introduetion and nof.iK, Shakesp. 
StK*. PubL, 18AL [€f. bibliography to chap, Xiv, fice. Ill, post.] 
rwaiK«ioi' or Nine BookeH of A’ariniiM Ilifitory, eoncerninge VVonieii, {nserihed 
by tile nameHatf the Niue Aluse.s. DSh Kptd as 'I'lie (Jeneral Hislor}' 
of W'oroeii, 

Eiighmd’K Bliiiabetli, her life and troubleM during her ininoritie from the 
cradle to the crown. KWi Another ed. ItM l. 

Bphl ill Harleian Miseeiluny, vol. X, IKlA. 

Bxiniiptttry Lives and Meauivuljk Aet.s of Niue «f the Most Wortliy AVoiiicn 
of tho World. Three Jovvea. Throe Qentilew. Three Christ inns. IfttO. 
The Life of Merlin, auttiamed Arabroabw, Ills PropheeieH !»<d Predictions 
inteiiwetod, nad their trutk inmle good hy mir Englieh AiMitiHs. IIBJ, 

11,1. .tJUHfK.-VI'UV ANP CUUK’ISM. 

Bee, bt'shioH artieloH in KeHronpective Heiieiv i, iS;l."is and Editdnirgli 
Beview (!8t)i); ColHer, J. P,, iatrodueiiou to hi.s edition of An Apology for 
A.(*bn’s; h'h'iiif'i: lingliiih />«««, vol. J,pp. JTd tSt'ii; Symoml.s, J. A., inirodiir- 
tion to the Mermaid Serioa Htdeetiou of Ifeywoml ; ll'ard, voL ii, pp. o/ii) 
aitd (he mune weitupH notiecK iji Dietiouary of Nutimml Hiogi'nphy, rol. xxvi 
(IBIII), and in Iho introduction^tn hin cdilifm of A IVonian, Killed ivilli 
Kimlnc.aa t'lKO?!. For tlie titles of the eliief Eugibih ‘ murdi'V plays’ mul 
other prodnetioiis of dumestie dramu, and for those of modern jiublicatiwis 
on tho subject, see text, i)p, W--7 jjnd HofON. 'rim eotti’ces of A lVo»mui Kildo 
with Kiiuluewso nro givoa in Crctscnuch, p. .l-Pi, 
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CHAPTER V 


BEAUMONT AND PLETOHBE 

In addition to the lists in Oeneral Bibliography, see 
A Bibliography of Beaumont and Fletcher. By Potter, A. C. (Harvard 
Library Bibliographical Contributions.) Cambridge, Mass., 1890. 
Articles on particular plays of Beaumont and Fletcher, by Leonhardt, B., 
in Anglia, vols. xix, xx, xxiii, xxiv, xxvi. 


I. Editions op Collected Works. 


Comedies and Tragedies written by Francis Beaumont and John Fletcher, 
Gentlemen. Never printed before, And now published by the Authoiirs 
Originall Copies. 1647. fol. [Contains the following plays : 


The Mad Lover 
The Spanish Curate. 

The Little French Lawyer. 

The Custome of the Country. 

The Noble Gentleman. 

The Captaine. ■» 

The Beggors Bush. * « 

The Coxoombe. 

The False One. 

The Chances. 

The Loyall Subject. 

The Lawes of Candy. 

The Lover’s ’^’rogresse. 

The Island Princesse. 

The Humorous Lieutenant. 

The Nice Valour, or the Passionate 
Mad Man. 

The Maide in the Mill, 

The Prophetesse. 

The Tragedy of Bonduca. 

The Sea Voyage. 


The Double Marriage. * 

The Pilgrim. , 

The Knight of Malta. 

The Womans Prize, or the Tamer 
Tamed. , 

Loves Cure, or the Martiall Maide. 
The Honest Mans Fortune. • 

The Qneene of Corinth. 

Women Pleas’d. 

A Wife for a Moneth. 

Wit at severall Weapons. 

The Tragedy of Valentinian. 

The Faire Maid of the Inne. 

Loves Pilgrimage. 

The Maske of the Gentlemen of 
Grayes-Inne, and the Inner Temple, 
at the Marriage of the Prince and 
Princesse Palatine of Ehene. 

Foure Playes (or Morall Eepresenta- 
tions) in one. 


The thirty-four plays included in the above list were all previously un- 
printed. The Masque of the Inner Temple and Grayes Inn, ‘presented 
before his Majestie, the Queencs Majestie, the Prince, Count Palatine 
and the Lady Elizabeth their Highnesses, in the Banquetting house at 
White-ball on Saturday tbe twentieth day of Februavie, 1612,’ was twice 
printed, s. d., one of the issues being ‘By Francis Beaumont, Gent.’ The 
Wild-Goose Chase was omitted, because the copy ofjgt had gone astray. 
When recovered, it was published separately in folio, 1652.] , 

Fifty Comedies and Tragedies, Written by Francis Beaumont and John 
Fletcher, Gentlemen. ... Published by the Authors Original Copies, the 
Songs to ,caoh play being added. 1679, foL [Contains fifty-two plays 
(including The Coronation) and the Masque.] 

Tlie Works of Beaumont and Fletoher in seven volumes. ... 1711. 

The Works of Mr Francis Beaumont apd Mr John Fletcher. In ten 
volumes. Collated with all the former editions and corrected. With 
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notos. ... By (he liBe Mr Theobah!, Mr Seward ... ainl Mr Sympson, , 
1750. 

Tlic Drama(iek Works of BeainnctHt niid i'’t<deher. [ Ed, (’olman, Q.] 10 rolg 
17T8. 

Tlie Drainade M'orkis of Beii Joiisou tmil Beaunioiil and Eloleher, the 
la((er from (he (ext and i»i(h (he iniies of {}. t’olniaii. 4 voIh. 1811. 

The WorlcH <if Henmuoul and Fletrdier in fourieen voluiues; wi(,h im intro, 
diielion ,‘i)id explanatory note.s Iiy li. IV'elier. 181'J. [Tlie Faithful 
Friends ii. 5 )peiirs (irst in (his edition.l 

The Works of Be.anmont and FhOeher. With an introduction by (leorge 
narlo.y. '1 vols. ISKh jTextof Weber, wiih mhiitions in The Huniorons 
liieutennul from Dyee’s Demetrius and Ennntiie, hS.'iO.) 

The Works of Heaniuont, and Flelelter: the text fi>rnied from anew eolhUion 
of e.mtdy editions. With notes and a hiog-raphieiil memoir. ByDyce, A. 
11 v(d.s. 18i:i-l'i. 

The Works of Franeis Beaumont and •lolm Fletelier. Variorum Edition, 
li)0l ff. [To he eoinpleied in twelve volnine.s, of wliieh three Itiivc hccn 
I)nhlishe<|, Tin? plays are .separately edited, wilii intend net ions and notes, 
hy furious editors Cllaniel, F. A., Bond, R. Warwick, (Ireg, W. W., 
Mc'Kcrrow, li, B,, Ma.sen<?Id, d,,aii<l ('Iminliers, E. K.), under the general 
diri?etion of Bullen, A.U.'l 

Boamnont and Fleteher. Edd. (Jlover, A, and IVhdIer, A. R. ((’aiubrulgo 
EngH.sli (iiassie.s.) IitO.5 ff. [.A reprint of the ftdio of 1671), with W)llntion 
of all the previously printed texts, T’o he eojuploted In ten voluniea, 
wevf'n of whieb are nnw pultiished,] .. ” 

■ IL Enntos.s ov Br.rAKXTK Fi.av.s, 

[In obronoiogiejd oi-der.l 

Tho WoHiun Hater. Ah it bath been lately acted by the' Ohildron of 
Faulos.. 1(507. (Two issnes.) 

'rix? Woinan llatur. ... Written by .Bdin Fleteher, (lent, 1(543. 

Tlie WoiiTan Hater, or Tin? Hungry Bowrtiwr. . . ■ W rilten by Franeis 
Beiinmont and dnlm Fleteher. 164!). 

Also 1718. 

The Faiiliftii .Sheplierdo.ss, by Joint Fhsteimr, , . . [ii.ti, probably 1609.J 

Also 162!), ItSilt, Itl.ltj, Kiti.v, and ed. Mtxmuan, F. W. (Temple Drama- 
tists), 1897. 

The Knight of the Btiridng Peatlo. l(tl:S, 

The ICiiight of the Ilurning Peatlo- .. . Written hy Franeis Beunmoat 
and John Fleteher. , , . l() 8 fi. (TVo irtsues.) 

Also lid. Al'orley, H. (Univeraal Library), l 88 f »5 Moornmn, F. VV. 
(Tenipie DriHhiitwls), ISflS ; Mu«di, H. S. ( Vain Stndiiis in English), 1008. 

The Mlisijiio of the Inner Tentple «nii (Iray’u Inn, ,, , fn.d., proliiihiy 161:5,] 

Cnpid’s Kevenge..,. By John Fleteher. Itllfp 

Cupid’s liovcMge.... Written by Fran. Bettumoiit and Jo. Fleteher.,., 
- 1680. 

AIho 163S, 1778. ' » 

The Beotnful LiHly.,., Written Ijy Fw, Beamnwit aiwl Jo. Flotelmr. , . . 1616. 

Also BJIM, 1680, less, MSS), 1681, M7j 1(591, 1(595(?X 17.17. 'With 
alterations, 1783. 

A King aiwl Mo King,,., Wrllton by Franeis BeniHimntand Joh.Flerhor,,. 
Bill). 
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The Maid’s Trag-edy. . . . 1619. 

The Maid’s Tragedy.... Newly perused, augmented and inlarged. . . . 
1622. 

The Maid’s Tragedy....WrittenhyFr. Beaumont and John Fletcher. 

...1630. 

Also 1638, 1641, 1650, 1661, 1686, 1704, 1717, eto. Ed. Thorndike, A. H, 
(Belles Lettres Series), 1906; Cox, F. J., 1908. Waller’s alterations, in 
Waller’s Poems, 1690. 

Philaster or Love lyes a Bleeding. . . . Written by Francis Baymont and John 
Fletcher. . . . 1620. 

Also 1622, 1628, 1634, 1639, 1652 (two issues), 1660(?), 1687, 1717. Also 
altered for the stage 1763, etc. Ed. Boas, F. S. (Temple Dramatists), 
1898 ; Thorndike, A. H. (Belles Lettres Series), 1906. 

The Tragedy of Thierry, King of Prance, and his brother Theodoret. . . . 
1621. 

The Tragedy of Thierry. . . . Written by J ohn Fletcher. . . . 1648. 

The Tragedy of Thierry. . . . W ritten by F. Beamont and J ohn Fletcher. 
...1649. 

Henry VIII. First printed in the Shakespeare fol. 1623. Many sepafate stage 
editions, and (with notes) Hunter, J., 1860; Eolfe, W. J., 1872; Lawson, 
W., 1875 ; Hudson, H. N., 1876, etc. . ‘ 

The Two Noble Kinsmen. ... Written by. ..Mr John Fletcher and Mr 
William Shakespeare. . . .1634'. Included in several editions of Shakespeare. 

Also ed,Skeat, W. W., 1875; Littledale, H., 1876 (a reprint of the 1634 
edition) ; Hudsoii* H.^lSSl ; Kolfe, W. J., 1883 ; Herford, 0. H., 1887. 

The Elder Brotlier. . . . Written by' John Fletcher, Gent. 1637. (Two issues.) 
The Elder Brother. ...Written by Francis Beaumont and John 
Fletclior. . . . 1651. 

Also 1661, 1678. 

Wit without Money. . . . Written by Francis Beamonnt and John Flecher. . . . 

1639. ’ 

Also 1661, 1718. 

Monsieur Thomas. ... The Author John Fletcher. ... 1639. 

Fathers Own Son. . . . The Author John Fletcher. . [The same as the 
preceding.] 

The Bloody Brother. A Tragedy. By B. J. F. . . . 1639. 

The Tragedy of Rollo, Duke of Normandy. ... Written by John 
Fletcher, Gent. Oxford, 1640. 

The Bloody Brother, or Rollo. 1718. 

Rule a Wife and Have a Wife. ...Written by John Fletcher, Gent. 
Oxford, . . . 1640. 

Also (London) 1696, 1697, 1717, (Dublin) 1728, and many stage editions. 
The Night-Walker, or The Little Thief. . . . Written by J obn Fletcber, Gent. 

1640. 

Also 1661. 

The Wild-Goose Chase Francis Beaumont and John Fletcher, Gent. 

Retriv’d for the puhlick delight of all the IngSnious ; And private 
benefit of John Lowin and Joseph Taylor, Servants to His late Majestie. 
1652. . . ^ A 'A,'''--' 

A Vei^ Woman. ... Written by Philip Massenger. . . , 1655. [Published ivith 
The Balshful Lover and The Guardiam] 

The Beggars Bush. Written by Francis Beaumont and John Fletcher, 
Gentlemen., 1661. (Two issues.).- 

Also 1717, and altered as The Rgyal hlerohant and The Merehaat 
of Bruges. 
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The Clmtici's, h t<<)miMly....(:orroi'fo<l fwil nKi'i-i'd f liy (ho Buko of Buolshig. 
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Thu PcincoKH, ... 1717. 
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A1w> 1717, 1718. 

Th(s Oostein of (he Ponnlry. ... 171 7. 

Tho Pilfirrini.. .. 1718, Also rtllered 1700, 1780, etc. 
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Sir Jolm'vHi) Olden nai-navclf. P(d in JOillfn'x Old Eni/lnib Plays, xo\, ir, 
pp. 201 ;1I4, 

Tho Bi's(; Plays of Ileaiipjonl ond phOcher. fid. BtrtH'licy, J. ,81 Loe. 
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SnhnaHis and IL'i'inaphrmlitus. ...160A l^i)td in Slinki's-p, ,Soe. Pivpora, 1847. 

Corinin Elegies done by snndrie excellent n ils PPr. Bean., M. Br,,N, 11.) with 
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Poonw. Uy PraiiciH nc(uiiiion(....l(i'm. ITonialiiitis' SalmnciH and Iforma- 
phroditiiH, Hiiitiwlio of lane, Klejcry to Lady Slarkiinm, and ylhor poooS) 
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PooHia by Francis Benninonl. . . . l('.’>o. (d’wo editions.) fPonlaininjir Iha 
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twopoets. ,.,By Leijtfh Hnijt. (Bohn’s Standard Library.) 18,75, 

SptmtmtiiX pp. 344 410. 

Lyrio PoemH, the, of Bcamnont and ineieher, fid. Rliys, E. 1B*)7. 

Lyrkui fixnrv tlw> dritmatiKts of littv Klr/.abcthtin npre. fid, Bulloii, A. H, 
pp. 80-440. 1889. * 

Plays of lleauniont and Fletciuw (.seieclcd). 'VVitli an Introdncflon l)y 
Fletehor, J, S. (Cantorluiry Poets.) 1887. 
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CHAFrEE VI 
PHILIP MASSINdPH 
I. OKruTSAr, Edith iN.«. 

( Thv. flntf'x prrjh.ed to the plnj/s an- thn.se of fir.it performance.) 

Before liV2Xi. Tlw Diiko of Millaim*. A Tnigt'dii’. An i( Imfh Ihhhio often 
iictod by his MtijeKtii'H servnnfs, nl tlie lilrn'ko Friors. 1()2;5. 

1623. The linnattirail Eoinli.nt. A 'I'THjfwlic. 'f'lio Swxnin AlarselliH. 
AVTitton by I'liilij) IHnstsiiiffW'. Ah it was proHenlwl by flio Kingg 
Md.ioNtiioH SorvuntH i«t (ho Globe. Kiliib 

The Hood Man: An AnIionI Slorio. Ah it hntli luooi ofton Actod 
with frooil allowfvtu'o, at the (bick-idt in 11rm*y-hvno : liy (ho most exeelient 
Pi’incoHSi), (lio lady Eli/.iibidli hot' KervaiitH, iti'it. lii>td 1719 with a 
Hocond tilli! TjOvo mid Lihorty. 

1621'. Tho Honoftado, A 'rranfo-conu'dit'. Ah it Imih bcimo often noted liy 
the IJiuHnioH .lIiCjo.Htio.H HorvantH, at (ho privnto I’lny-houso in Drurye- 
Liino. 16.10. 

1624. Tho Farlinniout of Lovo. A Ihnnody. Idooiwod foo tho tdago on 
3 Juno 1624, und aotod 3 Novoinlior l*!2 t at llio GooUint,. I)n«y Lano. 
First ptd by GilTord in ISOf) from o MS liolongipg tf< Mahino. 

Biforn 1(>2(>. A. Now Way To Pay Old'Di'lds. A (lonwiNlio, As itludli 
boi'im often aeti'd at the Phoenix in Drury-i/nni', liy ttio tiueonea Majesties 
servnntK. 1636. 

1626. Tho Komnn Aetur. A TnigaHlie. As h hath divers times betuuj, with 

gowl allowunee Aided, ivttlm privafo Piny-house in the Eiaek-FvwU'R, by 
tile King.H Miuesties Servtiiil.H. 1629. ' 

Tho Maid of Honour. Am it iialh iieene often preHented witii srowi allow- 
an eo at the Plioi'tiix in Drurie-Lnne, hy (he (jneones .MiijeHtles Servants. 
16.12. 

1627. The Great Duke of Florence. A ('otnirale Hintorie, As it hath heona 
often presented with goml allowanee iiy tier Sta"" Servants at the 
Phoenix in nrurie-Iuine. ,lf>36. 

1020. Tho Picture. A 'I'ragopomedie, A« it was oftmi presented with good 
allownneo, at, the Globe, and Blaeko-FrierH Flay-lionses, by the Kings 
MujoutioH servant#, IfSKK 

16.11, Tho Bmperonr Of The Ea.«t. A IVagie-Ginmedie, The .Seaenn 
Coiwhintinopio. As it hath bene dtvero times mdeit, at the BliU’!c-Mer.H, 
tuid Gkihe PlaydunwtiH, hy the Kings MalestteH Hervants,. 1632. 

1631. Bwliovo as you list. A OwwHiy. Entered on (lie Stutionei'.-.* books 
9 Sepleihber 1653 and, again, '29 .hum 16(50 but not printed, I'nvt 
ptd in 1349 (hw! see. 1 1. J1 

16.12. Tim Oily Aladdm, A Comwlie, As it was aided at (be privide llonse 
ki IJlmdc Friers with groat applimse. 1658. 

1663. 'I'lie Gnardiim,» OomloAlTiistiH'y. Am it hatlulieen acted by (lie Kings 
playiuH id. tho PrhT»te4«raswih BJaek-frytiw. i't'lii;-! and tlu' two 

plays fidiowsng werii puhlMihA in one volmiiB for Him\plnTy Moseley 
muhaHho title.' Three If ow PlayeMi.) : 

1G34 A Very 'Woniflw. A. TrsghOmnedf, A» it hatti hoim often Acted at 
(ho PriYale-IImiHo in Blaok-Ftiers, Ity hin Into ATajcsticH Sei'V''>,nt.H, iiilii 
great- Apphmse. 1655, 
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1636. The Bashful Lover. A Tragi-Comedy. As it hath been often Acted 
at the Private-House in Black-lTriers, by his late Majesties Servants, 
with great Applause. 1655. 

{_With Dekker.) Zic. 1620. The Virgin Martir, A Tragedie, As it hath 
bin divers times pnblLckely Acted with great Applause, By the servants 
of his Majesties Bevels. Written by Philip Messenger and Thomas 
Deker. 1622. Other editions. 

( With Nathaniel Field.) The Patall Dowry ; A Tragedy. As it hath beene 
often Acted at the Private House in Blackefryers by his Majesties 
Servants. Written by P. M. and N. P. 1632. 

As to the plays in which Massinger cooperated ■with PI etcher, see Ap- 
pendix and bibliography to chap, v, ante (Beaumont and Fletcher). 

As to The Old Law, ptd in 1656 as by Massinger, Middleton and William 
Eowley, see bibliography to chap, iii, ante (Middleton and Eowley)* 

II. Modern Editions. 

A. Collected Works," 

• 

Works. Ed. Coxeter, T. 4 vols. 1759. Ee-issued 1761, with an introduction 
by Davies, T. * 

Dramatic Works. Ed. Mason, T. M. 4 vols.* if 79. 

Plays. Ed. Gifford, W. 4 vols. 1805, 1813, 1850. [The Standard edition.] 
Plays. Prom,the Text of Wm Gifford. With the Addition of Believe ns 

you List. Ed. CUnnipgham, P. 1870. 

« ’ 

B. Selections and Single Plays. 

Philip Massinger. Ed. Symons, A. (Mermaid Series,) 2 vnla. 1887-9, 1904 
[Contains: The Duke of Milan; A Now Way to pay Old Debts; The 
Great Duke of Florence ; The Maid of Honour; The City Madam; The 
Eoman Actor; The Patal Do'wry; The Guardian; The Virgin Martyr; 
Believe as you list.] 

Believe as you List. Now first printed. Ed. Croker, T. Crofton. Percy See. 
Publ., vol. xxvii. 1849. 

Sir John van Olden Barnavelt [by Massinger and Fletcher]. Pullen’s Old 
English Plays, S.. 

C. Non-Draniattc Poems, 

Grosart, A. B. Literary Finds in Trinity College, Dublin, and elsewhere. 
Engl. Stud. vol. XXVI, pp. 1 ff. [Contains: The Copy of a Letter written 
upon occasion to the Earl of Pembroke, Lord Chamberlain; A New 
roar’s gift presented to Lady Katherine Stanhope, now Countess of 
Chesterfield, and the linos to J. 8. (James Smith,).] 

The Poems ptd in vol. iv of Gifford’s ed, consist of the lines to Shirley on 
his comedy The Gratefull Servant, the.lines To his Son, J. S. (James Smith) 
upon his Minerva, and the elegy addressed to Philip isarl of Pembroke, on 
the death of his son Charles, lord Herbert. . 


III. Comment AND CumcisM. 

, • 

Beck, C. Philip Massinger, The Fatall Dowry. Einlcitnng zu cincr neuen 
Ausgahe. Baireuth, 1906. 

Boyle, E.' Beaumont, Fletcher and Masginger. Eiigl. Stud., vol. v, p. 47; 
vol. V 11 , p. 66 ; vol. viii, p. 39 ; vol. ix, p. 209 ; yol. x, p. 383. 
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Chapter FII 

I. Touhnbub. 

A. Original Editions, 

(i) Plays. 

The Eerengei-’s Tragasdie. As it hatli beeno sundry times Acted, by the 
Kings Majesties Servants. 16(T7. 

The Atheist’s Tragedie : Or The honest Man’s Eevenge. As in divers places 
it hath often beene Acted, Written by Cyril Tourneur. 1611. 

(ii) Other Works. * 

The Transformed Metamorphosis. 1600. 

A Funeral! Poeme. Uiron the Death of the Most Worthie and True Souldier. 
Sir Francis Yere, Knight; Captaiue of Portsmouth, &c., L. Gioveraour 
of his Majesties Cantionario Towno of Briell in Holland &c, 1609. 

A Q-riefc On the Death of Prince Henrie. Expressed in a Broken Elogie, 
according to the nature of such a Sorrow. By Cyril Tourneur. 1613. 
[Part of Three Elegies on The most lamented Death of Prince Henrie : 
the other two being written by John Webstcgi* and Tho. Heywood.] 

B. Modern Edition. 

■ 

Plays and Poems. Ed. Collins, J. Churton. 2 wls. 1873. 

II. Webster. • 

• ^ 

• A. O'i^ginal Editions, • , 

(i) Plays. 

The White Divel; Or, The Tragedy of Paulo Giordano Ursini, Duke of 
Braohiano, With The Life and Death of Vittoria Oorombona the famous 
Yeuetian Ourtizan. Acted by the Qneenes Majesties Servants. 1612. 

The Tragedy of the Dutehesse Of Mally. As it was Presented privatly, at 
the Black-Friers ; and publiquely at the Globe, By the Kings Majesties 
Servants. The perfect and exact Coppy, with diverse things Printed, 
that the length of tho Play would not beare in the Pfesentment. 1623. 
The Devils Law-case. Oi-, When Women goe to Law, the Devill is full of 
Bnsinesse. A new Tragecomoedy. The true and perfect Copie from the 
Originall As it was approovedly well Acted by her Majesties Servants. 
1623. 

Appius And Yirginia. A Tragedy. 1654. 

(ii) Plays ascribed in part or wholly to Webster. 

{With William Roioley.) A Caro for a Cxickohl. A Pleasant Comedy; 

As it hath been several times Acted with groat Applause. 1661. 

{With William Rowley.') The Thracian Wonder. A Comical History. As 
it hath been several times Acted with great Applause. 1661. 

For the original editions of The Famous History of Sir Thomas Wyat, 
West- Ward Hoe and North- Ward Hoe, see bibliography to chap, ii, 
.see, HI A (i), ante-, for those of The Weakest gooth to the Wall, see Riblio- 
grapliy to vol. v, chap.* xlii, and of The Malcontent, see bibliography to 
chap. II, sec. II A (i), «n#e. 

(iii) ■ Masgvies. ' 

Mouiunenis of Honor. Derived from remarfeable Antiquity and Celebrated 
in tl^o HonoiTible City of London, at the sole Muhifleent charge and 
expouces of the Eight Worthy and Worshipfull Fraternity of the 
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Bmincn( Merchant Tiiyloiv. l)irec«e<l in (lieir most uffoctionate Love 
at the ('KMitiniiutioii of their right Wortliy Brotlicr John Gtire in the 
High Office of liiH SlujesticH LunittMiaiit over fhiH Kojiall Chanibcrj 
Ksprcssiiig in a Magnilicont Tryninph, all tiui Pagijanis, Chariots of 
Glory, ',!'citii)lcH of Honor, hesulos a specious anti goodly Sea Tryiiuapli, 
as Avell i)arli(!ulurly lii tho llotuir of ilto City, as gcncndly to tlio Glory of 
this our Khigdonie. lf!24. 

(iv) Elegy, 

r A Moiiiimeiitiil Colmiino Erected to the living Meinory of tho ovcr-glorlons 
Henry, lute Pritieo of 'VViiles, Itii;!. 

% 

B. Jlddcnr /•Ulitinns, 

Works. Ed. Dyco, A. -t vols. 18110. Nn'v ed. ISo". 

Broniatie*^ work'H. Ed, lla/.UIl, W. 4 vols. ISb". 

'Die 'Wliite Devil and Duehess of Mnlfy. Ed. Satiipson, M. W. Boston, 1904, 
Reviewed liy Breretoii, J. Le Guy, under title 'IV'etister’a Twin 
Mashu'iiieees in IIenn,eH, l!~ Nnveinlier 1905. 

The Duelrcss of MiiKl. Ed. Vanghini, C, E. tTcmple Dramatists.) 1896. 

V. ^Sintmn iriul Critii'ism. 

Crawford, (1 Wt'hster and Jl.arston. Colleeianen. 2 vols. 1900-7. (Vol, ii.) 
Gosse, EdnnituL Wclisfer, ,lohn. ,Sevt>nieeath Century Studies. 18811. 
Pioi’sc, E. E. Tlie Collahoration of IVehster and Deki^er. Yhle StutlioH in 
, EjigliHli. New Ytirk, 1909, „ 

Stoll, E. E. ilohn Wtdister, '[’he I’lO'iiulw of his ^vo^k. Vol. i. Boaton 
(Mass,), 1905. [Thia work imd Dyce’s edition form tho groundwork of 
any sei'ions Htfuly of Welwler.) 

BtiJi'ge, L. J. Welmtor nud tho Law; a i’uralleh ShakoKi). .Inlirh, vol, .xrji. 
1900. 

.For The M'hile Devil (Vittoria Coroinhona): 

(3 noli, D. Vitloria, Aceoraiiihoni. Florence, 187<). I This is a oomidete ac- 
count of tin! life and murder of Vittori:;, iju-sed upon an exhaustive atntiy 
of the <dn'«nicfes.] 

Greg, VV. W. IV'chstor’s Wliite Devil. An Essay lit Forma! (Jritieism. 

Modern Ijanguagc Quarterly, vol. lu, igi. 112-125. Deecinher 19(10, 
Mntinelli, F. SU>ria arcana e imedolica d’ Italia, raccoiitata dai veueti Am- 
bascintori. 2 vols, Venire, IS’iO, (Vol, i, pp. 140 V, 2i>0“4.) 
ilich, Barnahe. Now Description of hadatui lOlO. 

Bosaet, Fran\;ais tie, HiRtoireM tragi<pu>a do niwtre temps. [The socond edition 
(BrltiHh Mnsoiim) ia datwl Ullfi, But it iw dedicated ‘a fen M. le C'hevji- 
Her do Guise,’ who diod in Jt!14. And tho flCKt cdilion, of which no nolieo 
Hooms diseornihlo, WHi.st, in all pvohahility, have hoim puhlisbed during his 
life; in, or heforo, 1I!14..| For (lie Ktory of Vittori.i, under faiiey names 
((iardinal Montalfp, Hixtus V, jh ‘(Jardinai Alhiinoat sci' tiistoire .XV, 
Xyi- d()2-'l42, 

tSteiutIud (Boylo, Ifoiiri), tJhronkiuus Hulh'imcs, Baris, t8.'>5, tpii. 

l-Rr-IK!.) 

Toinpridi, C. Biorin della Vita o Goato di .Sisto l^uinto. 2 vols, Romo, 1754, 
(Vol. i,pp. 77-89.) NowwL 18(10. 

An account of Vittaria’BhiRtory will Im found in Synionds, d. A., History of 
the R(inais,saneo in Daly, Tho CathoUoBcnet ion, Bart i, pp. 98,1. .See 
also Vittorijv Aceorumhoni, in. tlie satno author’s Italian Byway.s, .IMHlJ, 
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Chapter VII 

ITor The Duchess of Malfi : 

A true Eolation of the deserved Death of that base and insolent Tyrant, 
the most unworthy Marshall of France; A manifestation of the Com- 
bination and Tyrannie of Marshall d’Ancre; Letter of the French King 
to the Parliament of Eoan; A True Eecital of those things that have 
been done in the Court of France? since the Death of Marshall D’Ancre, 
1617, 

Bandello, M, Novelle, 4 vok. Lucca and Lyons, 1654-73, (Part i, nov, 
XXVI.) 9 vols. London, 1791-3. (Vol. ii, pp. 212-233,) 

Boaistuau, F. de, and Belleforest, P. Histoires Tragiques. 7 vols. Pai-is, 
1580-2. 

G-oulart, S. Histoires admirablea et ineinorables do nostre temps. 2nd ed. 
1606. 

Painter, W. Palace of Pleasure. 1st ed. 2 vols. 1566. Ee-ed. by Jacobs, J, 
3 vols. 1890. (The story of the Duchess is part ii, novel 23, vol. iii, 
pp. 3-43.) 

Sidney, Sh- Philip. Arcadia. 4to, 1590; folio (amended and enlarged), 1594. 

Crawford, C. Webster and Sidney. Notes and Queries (Sept.-Nov. 

1904) ; re-issued separately, 1907. ’ * 

Vega Carpio, Lope de. Comedias. 25 parts. Madrid-Zaragosa, 1604--1647. 
(Vol. xr, 1618. El Mayordomo de la Duquesa»de Amalfi.) 

Kiesow, K. Die verschiedenen Bearheitungen der Novelle von der Herzogin 
von Amayi dos Bandello in den Literatnren des 'xvi und xvii 
Jahrhunderts. 19 Anglia, vol. xvii, pp. 199-258, 1895. 

• * 

For The Devil’s Law Case : 

Life and Death of Louis Gaufredy . . . who committed m,ost abhominable 
Sorceries. 1612. 

Michaelis, S. The admirable History of the Passion and Conversion of a 
Penitejjt Woman, Seduced by a M,agician. London, 1613. [This appears 
to have been the account read by Webster.] 

An account of these trials will also be found in Michelet, Histoire de 

France, vol. xi, pp. 306-337. * 

For A Cure for a Cnckold : 

Love’s G-Kuluate. A Comedy by John Webster. Ptd at the Private Press 
of H. Daniel. Oxford, 1885. [This extract is supposed to be Webster’s 
share of the published play ; the title is supplied by the editor,] 

For The Thracian Wonder; 

Brereton, J. Le Gay, The relation of The Thracian Wonder to G-reene’s 
Menaphoq, Modern Language Eeview, vol. ii, no. 1. October 1896. 

Hatcher. 0. L. Sources and authorship of The Thracian Wonder. Modern 
Language Notes, vol. xxiii. Baltimore, 1908. 


• CHAPTER VIII 

FOED AND SHIELIY 

Among general works, Langhahw^ FUay^ War<J, Schelling mH 
Thorndike,* A. H., Tragedy, Boston and Now York, 1908. 
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The Trag-edie c)f C)hnht><, Admiral of Fraiu'e, -written !ty (Jrorgo Chapman 
and jfimes Shirley, repi'inted from the muirto of IBoh. Ed. Lehmann, E, 
(Publ. of IJniv. of Pennsylvania.) Pliiladeliihia, IhOli. 

(!. J.{i.o(iTfiphical and Critical. 

Fleay, F. (J. Annals of the Cai'mM's of .laineH and Henry Shirley. Anglia 
vol. viir, pp. •t05-41.*i. 188, 'i. ’ 

Giirtner, O. Sliirley, sein Lelnni im<l Werken. ( Diss.) Halle, 1901. 

Lilli and Wrilings of .laines Shirley. Qiiarlerly Review, vol. .'ii.ix, April 1833. 

Nissen, P. datnes Shirley. Ein Beitrag: /,ur Engliseluni Literatnr- 
gesehiehte. llinnlmrg, 1901. 

Bitter, 0, Shirley’.s Amor iiiul Toil. Engl. Sind. vol. x.\xu, pp. 157-9. 1903. 

Stiol'el, A, L. Hie Naehahiuung.spani.sehm- KonuMlien in England uuterden 
erBlttii Stuarts. Romaiiiselie F or.sehuugen, vol, v, 1890, pp. 193 -220. 

Swinhunie, A. U. ,laiiie.s Shirley. 'I’he Fortiiighlly Review, vol, xi.vn, 
Ne-w Series, pj). 401-478. April 1890. 

Ward, A. W. Art. Shirley, James. Diet, of Nnt Hiogr. vol. i.rf. 1897. 

Wood, Anthony a. Athimae Oxonteiises. Ed. Bliss, F. Vol, ui,pp. 737-744 
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XlllArTKR IX 

LESSER JAtTIBEAN AND t’AKt)LlNE„HHAMATISTS 

!£(ihki!T .IfttMi.s', 

The History of the two Maids of More-elaeke. With Urn life and sinipio 
inaner of ,}'olm in the Hospitall. Played liy thii Children of the Kings 
Majesties lievolH. Written hy Robert Annin, servant to the Kings 
most excellent Mu,iestie. 1009. 

The Worke of Roiu'rt Annin, Aelor, 100,5 -1009. Ed. Hro.sart, A'. B, 1880. 

Baux.mo: Baunks, 

The Hivils Clmrler: A Trivgiiedie tkinteining tin' fdfe and Heath of Pope 
Alexander the sist. As it was phiide before (he Kings Majestie, tipon 
CnndlenmsMe night last; hy Ids Majesties Servants. But- more exactly 
renewed, efirrected, and uugimMiled sinim hy the Author, for tim more 
plwwure and prolit of the Reiuier. 1007, 

Ed. from i,he (pijirto of 1007 hy AleKerrow, K. B., Banff .•> Materialim, 
voL VI. [Tho iilay is a historical tragedy of eoiiwid(;ral>l« dramai ie and 
poetic power hy the anthor of the line soimetM and lyrics entitled 
Fartiienoilhil and Fnrthenophe (ef, vol. fti, pp. 265 and 522, 

liOInlWlCK Ba«kv. 

Ram-.Alley; Hr Alerrie-TriekeM, A Comedy Hivers tiaww here-to-fore aeied, 
By (lie Childrrtj of (ho Kings Revel.s, 1011. Hthereds.; lO.'tti, 

•' Rptd in AVw/’.v, rV and tCazlitf.') limhlm, \aU. v, v, and x 
re.speotively : and in Ancient H. Ji. vol. u., ‘ 

Sw 'V^iU.iAM Beukki,kv, 

The Lost Lady. A Tragy Comedy. 161!8. 

Uptd in Doddey (1744), voi. x, and in flazlitfx Dnihlcy, vet. .xir, 
[Tills i,H a late horoui-romantio tragedy. Hondhy H,sl.s,nie aeted a part 
in it; see lier Letter i.xvt.'j 
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Chapter IX 

> 

William Bowyee (?). 

The Valiant Soot. ByJ. W. Gent. 1637. (The dedication is signed ‘ William 
Bowyer.’) An edition by Carver, J. L., is promised in publications of the 
University of Pennsylvania, 

[A belated chronicle-history on the career of William Wallace.] 
Eichaed Bromb. 

The Northern Lasse, A Oomoedie. As it hath beene often Acted with good 
Applause, at the Globe, and Black Fryers, By his Majesties Servants. 
1632. Other eds. : 1663, 1684. 

The Antipodes : A Comedie. Acted in the yeare 1638, by the Queenes 
Majesties Servants, at Salisbury Court in Fleet-street. 1640. 

The Sparagus Garden : A Comedie. Acted in the yeare 1635 by the then 
Company of Bevels, at Salisbury Court. 1640. 

A Joviall Crew : Or, The Merry Beggars. Presented in a Comedie, at The 
Cock-pit in Drury-Laue, in the year 1641. 1652. Other eds. : 1661, 1684. 

Eptd in Dodsley (1744), vol. vi, and in Reed’s and ColUeds Dodsley, 
vols. X and x respectively; and in Ancient B. iO. vol. iii. ,, 

The first eds. of these were printed in Brome’s lifetime. After his death 

appeared : ’ 

Five New Playes, (viz.) The [Madd Couple welf matcht. Novella, (iourt 
Beggar. City Witt. Damoiselle]. 1653. ^ 

Brome, Alexanfjer, edited these plays, all but the first of which have a 
separate title-page. ^ ■> 

The Queenes Exchange, A Comedy Acted with generall applause at the 
Black-Friers By His Majesties Servants. 1657. Again in 1661 as The 
Eoyall Exchange. 

Five new Playes, viz. The English Moor, or The Mock-Marriage. The Love- 
Sick Court, or The Anibilious Politique. Covent Garden Weeded. The 
New iftademy, or The New Exchange. The Queen and Concubine. 
1659. 

Brome, Alexander, edited these plays, each of which has a separate 
title-page. 

The Dramatic Works of Richard Brome containing fifteen comedies now 
first collected in three volumes. 1873. (Pearson’s reprint.) 

This ed. is reviewed by Symonds, J. A,, in the Academy, 1874. 

Faust, E. K. E. Richard Brome. (Diss.) Halle, 1887. [Ample and careful.] 

Lodowick Carlell. 

The Deserving’Favorite. .. . Written by Lodowicke Carlell, Esquire, Gentle- 
man of the Bowes, and Groome of the King and Queenes Privie 
Chamber. 1629, 166^ 

Eptd with a biography of Carlell and a critical .essay on his plays by 
Gray, C. H., Chicago, 1905. 

Arviragus and Philicia. .. . The first and second Part. 1639. 

The Passionate Lovers, A’Tragi-Comedy, the First and Second Parts. 1653. 

Two New PJayes. Viz. 1. The Fool would be a Favourit : or. The Discreet 
Lover. 2. Osmond, the Great Turk: o*r. The Noble Servant. 1657. 

The plays Were also issued separately in 1657. 

Heraclius Emperonr Of the East. A Tiragedy. Written in French by 
Monsieur de Corneille. Englished by Lodowick Carlell, Esq. 1664. 
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John Oookk. 

Ch*e(?ne’H Tu {piocpie, or, TIi« Oifiio Gallunf . A« if Jmf li Immjiio divers times 
aeteMi liy f ho .ifJa,i<-HtieN Soi'iimfH. ItiM. Aiiotlior ed.: 1022; and 

oiu‘« imdated. 

Bpid in till} i’oiir (hB. of Dinhlvy, in volsc in, vsi, vn, xi, re- 
spectively : and in Aiidtmf />’. />. vol. it. 

RonKitT DAiuntNK. 

A CiiriHlitni turn’d Turke: Or, The TrafririiH LivfH and Deaths of the. two 
l^iunoiiH I’yrnfeH, Wnwl and Dttii.siker. Ak if hafh lieen puhliekly Aeted. 
Written By Hohert Daliorn, (ientlenitin. 1012, 

The Poor-SInns Oonifovt, A Trairi-Oinnedy, As if svum divers times Acted at 
the Cdck-pit in Drury luno ivitli g^reat apptaiise. Writtou liy Eohevt 
Dmdioriie, Sfnster of Artn. lO.'i,*). There i.s a ummi.script copy of this in 
Bgcrfoii 3iaS, IfifO. • 

[An uifin'ior draniatisf, infcresting eliiefiy for his extant letters to 

Honslone in flie year lOIO. He died de.an of Lisnion} in 1028.] 

Sm Wii.i.t.vM D’Ax rN AN i’. 

The 'Tragedy of .lllioviue. King of tlif< Donihards. By Win. IVnreimiit. 1029. 

li'or a disenssion of the sotirce.s of lliis tragedy .fee Giunphol!, A., in tho 
Jonnialuf (lernumie Philology, voh iw, ll)<i2. 

The Bruell Brother. A Trngetiy. ItWu. 

The tluei Ifulinii. ICflO. {'I'lie «u(h<ir’.H name in these two plays aiipears 
after flui dedication.] 

The Platoniek Lovers. A Traga-eoniedy, The vluthonr William D’avenant, 
Bervnut to her Afaje.stie. IflOO. ’•'i 

ThcLWitfs. A ('oiinaiie. The Aiitlione W'illiani D'tivenmit, Bervantto IIer 
Mujeslie. lOoO. 

Kjitd in lU’t'd’s Doddt'p, vol. viu, and ('tdlicr'.s DiMhlot/, vol, vni; 
and in Ancient H. />. vol. i. 

The Ihifortumile Lovers: A Tragedie; ... The Aiifhor William Dnvonant, 
Servant to Her Ma.iiwtie, Ifft,'!, 104P. 

Love and Honour. Written hy W, Davenant Knight. ... 1049, 

Tw'O .Hxeollont Plays: The Wits, A thniiedie. 'l'h« Piaftmiek I<overs, A 
Tragi-Oonicdie. 108.5. 

The Works of S’ William .Davenant K'. lO/B [In this thero are eonsider- 
fthle altorfttlons in (ho ease of winse idaym] 

The Drainntie Works of Sir William Davimaiit, with ijrefatory memoir and 
uofert. Ed. hy Muidmeut, J. mul l.ogan, W. 11. (DranmtWs of the 
ilentoi'iiiimi,') i5 vole. IH72 ’4. 

(As to il’Avemmf see, also, hildiography to chap, v of vol. v in, po.v/.'j 
IBltlKHT 1.)<IVK.NI‘0I!T,' 

A Pleasant and Witty (Jomedys Balled, A 'New Tricko to (hicat the Bivell. 
Written hy 'B. 1). Gent. 1886. 

King John mill ilfatilda, A, Tragedy. As it was Acted wifU grcaf Applauso 
By Her AlajesfioH Servanla «(. the Coek-pit in Drur.v Lane, Written hy 
Uohert DaveuxiortHent. lerBr. AnoHiered,: IfkiL’,’ Written hy W.Dnvcn,’ 
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‘The City-Night-Cap : Or, Crecle quod habes, et babes. A Tragi-Comedy. 
As it was Acted with great Applause, by Her Majesties Servants, at the 
Phoenix in Drury Lane. 1661. 

Eptd in the four eds. of Dodsley, in vols. rx, xi, xi, xiii, respectively ; 
and in Ancient B, D. vol. iii. 

The Works of Robert Davenport. ’ Bullerds Old English Flays, N. S. 

vol. III. 

For an essay on King John and Matilda see the Retrospective Review, 
vol. IV. 


John Day. 

The He of Guls. As it hath been often playd in the blacke Fryars, by the 
Children of the Revels. 1606. Another ed.; 1633. 

Huraour out of breath. A Comedie Divers times latelie acted; By the 
Children Of the Kings Revells. 1608. 

Law-Trickes or, who would have Thought it. As it hatli bene divers times 
Acted by the Children of the Revels. 1608. 

The Parliament of Bees, With their proper Chhraeters. Or A Bee-hive 
furnisht with twelve Honycorabes, as Pleasant as Prolltable’. Being 
an Allegoricall description of the actions of good aijd bad men in these 
our daies. By John Daye, Sometimes Student of Caius Colledge in 
Cambridge. 1641. 

There is among the Lansdowne MSS (no. 725) a« contemporary 
transcript t)f The»Parliament of Bees, probably written about 1639. 

( With William Bowleg and Gedfge Wilkins?) The Travailes of The three 
English Brothers, Sir Thomas, Sir Anthony, Mr Robert Shirley. As it 
is now play’d by her Majesties Servants. 1607. 

The Works of John Day. Ed. Bullen, A. H. 1881. 

The Parliament of Bees and Humour out of breath are included in Nero 

and other Aays (Mermaid Series), 1888, with an introductory essay on Day’s 

plays in the volume by Symons, A. 

For an essay on John Day by Swinbrn-ne, A. C., sep The Nineteenth 

Century, October 1897. 

Nathaniel Field. 

A Woman is a Weather-cocke. A New Comedy, As it was acted before the 
King in White-Hall. And divers times Privately at the White-Friers, 
By the Children of her Majesties Revels. 1612. 

Amends for Ladies. A Comedie. As it was acted at the Blacke-Frycrs, 
both by the Princes Servants, and the Lady Elizabeths. 1618. Another 
ed. : 1639, -^ith the addition : With the merry prankes of Moll Cut-purse : 
Or, the humour of Eparing. A Comedy full of honest mirth and wit. 

Both plays were ed. with illustrations and notes by Collier, J. P., 1829, 
and are riitd in Old E. D. vol. ii, and in Haditth Dodsley, vol. xi; 
and, again, in Nero and other Plays in Mermaid' Series, 1888, with an 
essay by .Yerity, A. W- : 

On the share of Field in the Fatal! Dowry, consult Fleay, Engl. Stud. 

vol. XIII, and Boyle in the same periodical, vols. v-x. 

The remonstrance of N. F. ... addressed to'h Preacher in Southwark, who h.ud 
been arraigning against the Players) at the Globe Theatre, in the year 
1616. STow first ed. from the original manuseriiit (by HalliwelLPhillipps, 
J. 0.; only ten copies printed). 1865.' 
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Arffalua and Pm'tlionio. lf!39. 

The Tragedy of Alltei'tiw WaileuHtain, Late, tt'ike of FridluiM!, and Generali 
io (ho Emp(;ror Ferdinand the Second. Tins Scene, EgerH Ki'SS), 1640. 

Kptd in Old EiiRdisli Drama, vol. ir, 1835. 

The Hollamhir. A Cinnedy uritlmi Id.'te. *Tlie A uthor Ticiiry 0 Inpthoriio. 1640. 

The liinlies Priviledge. KctO, 

Kpld in Old English Drama, vol. ii, 1835. 

Wil in a OiinHl.nhlc. A Oonicdy nriOen ItioO, liilO, 

The li.'uly illol-her. lOxiaid in lHaiiueeripi (Bgerloii hlSS, liHM), rptd by 
ISnlleii in Old JCnillixli Ploi/x, vol. u, 1883. 

The IMayc and I’neins of Henry Glaftthorne, now tlrat eollccttid, with illnstra- 
tive notcH and a memoir of (he author. ‘2 vo1h. 1874. ( I’earNon’H reprint.) 
For ai» essay on Olapthorne see the lletrosiMfpf ive Rtsview, vol. s. 

Wii.i.fA.n n \niN'(JTn.\. 

The Queeiu; of Arrngnn. Traffi-Coniedie. lOII). 

Kptd in /in:r/i//'x Pad-dci/, voi. .xui. [Tito play is driiinaticjilly foeblts, 
hut. in sontiniout find dioUou not unworthy of (ho antiior of Castara.] 

Kii i.ipukw. 

The (Jonspiracy A Tragedy, it w.as intended for tliti N*nptinIiti,of the Lord 
(iharloN Herhind, and Hit' laidy Villers, li;38. Another cd. of 1653 
hoara the tith» Fjtlluntua ttnd Kudorti. A r<*print«-in priHfiiw’d iti Bang's 
Matariiilivn. e 

Thoma.s Kh.i.ichew. 

The Pri.soner and Glttrinfilla. Two Tragnt'-Coinediosi. A« they wens prescmted 
at the Plimnix in Drury-IitHii*, hy h<tr M'"* Serranlj's. Written by Tho. 
JCillijfrew, Di'nl:. liiU. 

Clonwjdioa and 'I'rsigodies. Written hy Thomas Kitligwiw, Honour 

to King Oharte.a the First. And Groom of the Bed-Fhoinlxir to King 
{'harioH the Hei'ond. 1(1(11, Fob 
(See, (iIho, hihliogratdiy to ehnp- v of vol. vui, pusl.) 

Gkkya.sk SIakkha.m. 

I'lio dutwho Knight, A pleanmif Gomedy, aetiul Hiindry tiinea hy the ehildren 
of hln Miyee(h!,s lievels. Written hy Jarvis Markham. 1608. There 
are tliroo iinprtWMioniH of this date and nnotlier of 17:13. The profacti 
m Hignod by Lewis Mwddn. 

Kptd in the four wl.s. of Ihuhtvy und in .Uti'inil B. D. vol. u. 

Tho true Tragedy of Herotl and Antiinder; With the Death of Fairo 
Ufarriain. According to JoMephuM, (he learned ami famtuHJew. A.s it 
Jiath biume, of late, divers fime.s puiditjneiy Acted (wirh gnud Applause) 
at tho lied Dull, hy the (Jninpany of hi« .M.ajc.Kiies Revels. Wrii.len by 
(Lu’va.se fllarkhiun and AFillimn HampHon ttenthmien. I(i33. 

(See, also, bibliography (<t vol, tv, ehtip. xvii, p. fidllj 

Bu,U!KUJU.KV Makm{on," 

Holhuids Leaguer, Written hy Shaekorlny Marmyon, Ma-dcr of Aids. 1632, 

A Fine Companion, llidlt, .. . ■ - 

The Anthpmry. IfJ tl, 

Kitid in (ho four ude. of Pndxle//., in vnls, Vft, x, x, \t!t, rivspertively; 
.also iiiAnfient />’. JX vol, in, ‘ 
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llie^ Dramatic Works of Shackerley Marmion, with prefatory memoir, 
introductions, and notes. Edd. by Maidment, J., and Logan, W. H. 
(Dramatists of the Eostoration.) 1875. 

Thomas May. 

The Heire an Excellent Comedie. , As it was lately Acted by the Company 
of the Eevels. Written by T. M. Gent. 1622. Again, in 1633, when 
1620 is given as the date of its first acting. 

Eptd in the four eds. of Doddey, in vols. vii, viii, viii, xi, re- 
spectively; and in Ancient B. D. vol. i. 

The Tragedy of Antigone, The Theban Princesse. Written by T. M. 1631. 
The Tragedy of Cleopatra Qneen of Egypt. By T. M. Acted 1626. 1639. 
Another ed. ; 1654 

The Tragedy of Julia Agrippina; Empresse of Eome. By T. M. Es^. 
1689. Another ed.: 1654. • 

Cleopatra and Julia Agrippina were republished together in 1654. 
The Old Couple. A Comedy. 1658. 

Eptd in the four eds. of Dodsley, in vols., vii, x, x, xii, respectively ; 
and in Ancient B. D. vol. iii. • , 

Jasjpee Mayne. 

The Citye Match. A Coinoedye. Presented to the King and Qneene at 
White-Hall. Acted since at Black-Eriors by His Majesties Servants, 
Oxford, 1639. Another ed.: 1659. . 

Eptd in the fgur eds. of Dodsley, in vols. x, ix, ix, xiii, respectively ; 
and in Ancient B. D. vol. ii., . 

Two Plaies. The City Match. A Comoedy. And the Amorous Warre. A 
Tragy-comoedy. Both long since written, By J. M. of Ch. Ch. in Oxon. 

1658. (The Amorous Warre has a separate title-pagg with the imprint, 

‘ Printed in the year 1648,’ probably a mistake for 1658.) 

The Amorous Warre. A Tragi-Comoedy. By J. M. St. of Ch. Ch. in Oxon. 

1659. ^ 

Thomas Nabbes. 

Hannibal and Soipio. An Historical! Tragedy Acted ip the year 1635, by 
the Queenes Majesties Servants, at their Private house in Drnry-Lane. 
1637. 

Miorocosmus. A Morall Maske, Presented with generall liking, at the 
private house in Salisbury Court, and heere Set downe according to the 
intention of the Authour Thomas Nabbes. 1637. 

Eptd in Dodsley (1744) and in Reed’s and Collier's Dodsley, in 
vols. y, IX, and ix, respectively; and in Ancient B. D, vol. ii. 
Oovent-Garden : A Pleasant Comedie: Acted in the yeare, mdcxxxii. 

By the Queenes Majesties Servants. 1638. Another eel. : 1639. 
Totenham-Odurt. A Pleasant Comedie : Acted in the Teare, Mpcxxxni. 
At the private House in Salishury-Court. 1638. Two other ed.s.: 1639. 

. '(Eptdwog. ' . . 

The Bride, A Comedie. Acted in the yeere 1638, at the private house in 
Drury-lane by their Majesties Servants. 1640. 

The Unfortunate Mother: A Tragedie. Hever acted; but Set Sowne 
according to the intention of the Autho? Thomas Mabbes. 1640. 
Playes, Maskes, ... collected into one volume. 1639. This contoins Micro- 
eosmns, Hannibal and Soipio, Cogent Garden, The Spring.s Gloric, 
Totenham Court, The Unfortunate Mother, and The Bride. 

The Woaks of Thomas Mabbes. Bullen’s Old English Plays, N. S. vols. i 
and H. . ; . 
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Thomas K.VNUoi.i’tt. 

(8eo biUIiojfrapliy to {'haj). xn, pnRt,) 

Thomas K.vavi.ixs, 

'I’lio Boliollion; A Trftgotly: AsitAvas nine dnyos iDgptbor, and divftrs 
fhiK'S sinca iviMi froml applause, hyoliis Majesties t'oinpany of Bevolls, 
ItMO. 

Upid in Jni'icHt //. />. vol. iii, luid itt llazlitl's Dtuhhy, vol, xiv. 
ttfovliiis (vToto tiva comedies affee (he itestoratimi. 

<r 

N A I H A X 1 1 ; I . R II • 1 1 A K 1 1 s. 

'The Tragedy of MessnlUna The Kotuau Ihnperesse. A s it lintli iiwme Acted 
With gi'iiemll appliuise divers tiiiies, l»y tlu* Company of liis Majestips 
Hevells. 1 ()■[.{(, 

Rpt*rl by Skenip, A. If., in Muti’i'/fifu ti. [The author Avaa a 

Kclioohuaster and iioet and friend of ffiovlius, flis play is a meritorious 
trngtaly iii (he vein of Jouson’s Sejiimis. Cf. the aecount of him in 
iUet. of Nat. Uiogv, vid, xi.vui.j 

Ll'AvIS HhAKI'K. 

The N(iht(> Sirauger.' As it nas Aided u( (he I’rivide House in Salisimry 
('onr(, hy her ]iIajes(i<'s’Scrvan(s. The Aiitiinr, L. H. tti-tO. 

' Eihv.vhp Hiiaui’Ham. , 

* 

Cupidt; Wliirligiff, As it hatli (leue sundry times Art eit t>y tlm Cinhlren of 
the Kings Majeslirs Revels. Ufilereds. : Hil 1, Itild, ItKiO. 

The h’leiro. As it hath heene offeu played in the Hlueke-Fryers hy thp 
Children of tlwi KevellH. Writtim liy Edward .Sharidmm of the Middle 
Totuple, (JeutleiHan, lti07, Ollier eds.: idiO, liil.’i, jiiSl. 

Hi-.xiiv Smni.KV. 

The Martyr’d Soutdier: As it wasHumlry times .\etis1 wifli geiierall applauso 
at the I'rivate lipase iu Drury lane, and at oilier jnihltelie ’I’hcaters. By 
the Qiieenes -MajCKiies servants. The Author If, Shirley (tent. ItitW. 

Rptd ill ()l<t /•'inilixh /Vo.i/jf, vol. i. 'flu* nut hor died l(it!7; 

the play aviis prelmhly later thiin .Massinger's V irgin Martir, MWil, which 
it eehoeH. 

Siu diuiN" Siamiiis’ll. 

Aglaura. KiSR 

Tins DiHeontonted Ooltmelt. Writterrhy Sir Bohn Hpeklia. [ii.d. This 
iH Oiie ilrst draft of Itrennoi'alf .j 

Fragmenta Anrea, A, (lolleetitm iif uH the fneonijittcalde J'eeiies, VV'ritten 
By »8ir .John Hnekliiig. And published hy a Friend io perpefiiulr his 
memory. Printed hy hi.s owne {lollies. Id ti!. LT'lu' piays iurhided are; 
Agliiiira (in two vtn'sjoiiH, the Hocoml with a new .Vet % r, Tim {Joblins. 
A Comedy: Brempirall, A, Trngedy.'l The lilnd and lird eds. appeared 
iij IlWS, IG.W. . 

The [iiist IfemnitiK of 8ir dolui SuekHng. Being a Kail Colleriion Of all his 
Poems and Eel (era whieh have been so long expert ml and iif'ver till iiow 
Puhlislied. With the Idcenee and AjiprotuiUou of his N'ohie ipul Deuvest 
Friends, Itdiy, ['In fchia appeared unUnWied: 'i'heHndOue. A 'i’vagedy.'j 

The Works of Sir dohn Suckling, KiSMt. 

The (foldiuH was «‘printed in the earlier three eds, of Dyd.'/i/A in 
vols. vn, N, re.sp(Hdiv<)ly. ^ 
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Tile Poems and Plays of Sir John Suckling. Ed. by HassliW, W. C. 
2vols. 1874 2nded. 1892. 

Dissertation by Schwartz, H. 1881. 

Egbert Taibor, 

The Hogge hath lost his Pearle. 4 Comedy. Divers times Publikely acted, 
by cortaine London Prentices. 1614 

Eptd in the four eds. of Dodslej/, in vols, iii, vi, vi, xi, re- 
spectively; and in Ancient B. D. vol. iii. 

Plays by Authors Unknow'n. 

[Distracted Empei’or, the. A Tragi-Comedy.] Printed for the first time 
from Egerton MSS, 1994, by Bullen, Old English Plays, vol. in, where 
the above title is given to the play, and it ie ascribed to Marston or, possibly, 
Cyril Tourneur. Fleay calle the play Charlimayne. ’ 

Bverie Woman in her Humor. 1609. 

Nero, the Tragedy of. Nevi’ly Written 1624 Another ed. : 1633. 

Eptd by Bullen in his Old English Plays, vol. i; and again, with 
essay by Horne, H. P., for the Mermaid * Series, 1888, in Nero and 
other Plays. ” ’ 

Sir Gyles Hoosecappe. Knight. A Comedie presented by the Chil: of the 
Chappell. 1606. Another ed.: 1636. » 

Eptd in Bullen's Old English iHays, vol. iii, and in Bang’s 
Materialien, vol. xxvi. [The play dates from about 1601 ; Bullen and 
Fleay suggest tlvat it contains early work of Chapman.] 

The History of the tryall of Chgvalry, With the life and death of Cfwaliero , 
Dieke Bowyer. As it hath bin lately acted by the right Honourable the 
Earle of Darby his servants. 1605. 

Eptd in Btd,len’s Old English Plays, vol. in. ’ [Bullen suggests 
‘Chettle or Munday or both,’ as authors.] 

Valiant Welshman, the, Or The True Chronicle History of the life and 
valiafTt deedes of Caradoc the Great, King of Cambria, now called Wales. 
As it hath beene sundry times Acted by the Prince of Wales his servants. 
Written by E. A. Gent. 1615. , 

Ed. with introduction and notes, by Kreb, V., Miinchoner Beitrdge, 
vol. xxiii, Erlangen and Leipzig, 1902. 

Wisdome, the, of Doctor Dodypoll. As it hath bene sundrie times Acted by 
the Children of Powles. 1600. 

Eptd in Bidlen’s Old English Plays, vol. in. 
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Murray, J. T. English DramatieCompauies in the Towns onlsido of London. 

IfifiO-lUtX). HIiMleru Philology', vol. n, p. 589. Ai>ril, 1905. 

Nichols, J, Tho I’rogressea and puldie procesHioUB of Queen Elizabeth. 
Now ed. -1 [11] vols. 1B211. 

The ProgreB.HB», Proces.sionH and Mngnilleent Fivstivities, of King James 

tho First, his royal consort, family and court. 4 vols. 1828. 

Trantmaim, K . Engliscdie Ivoinudiantcn In Niirnbcrg, 159!} ■1648 [and other 
pai)ors on English nefors in (Icrmnny, etc.]. Archiv fiii' Literaturgosch. 
vols. XIV and xv. 

VI If. Tin-: Oi'vicK of tiik Hevels. 

See Cunningham, Fouillnrat, HalliwcIl-PhiUippH’s Collection of Ancient 
DomuuojitH, and Wallaeo’a Chihlreu of tlm (!htiiKd, as ahove. 

Chambers, B. IC. Note* on the History of the Bevels Dllco under the 
Tudors, 1906. 

Feuillemt, A. las .Bureau des Mcmis-PlniKirn (Cilice of lt(!vcl.s) et la 
.Mise on Scene il la ounr d'’!^iizahet!i, Iiouvain, 19,10. 

(See also hibliography to chap. XI, yMwt.) 

*• , .LX, Foot.S ANI> C,UIWN,H. 

. . . ■ t 

Bee as above, . ■ 

Artniu, K. Foots and Jesters; UiUh u reprint of llobert Annin’s Nest of 
Niimii's. iShakosp, .Son. Piibh 1842. 

Tim Works of Robert Armtn, Actor (160.5-9), Ed. Crosarl, A. B, 1.S80. 

Tlolte, J. Die Singsxiiclo tier ongli.sidien Komodiunteii in Qiniiachland. 
Hamburg, 189;3. [ModeUod on tlio clown’.s jigs.j 
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’’joFmsonAL. P. Tlic Fools of Sbakapeve, by L. P, Johnson, in Hawkins, 
0. H.,_Noctes Shaksperianae, p. 171. 1887. (Seo sec. lY, ante) 

Kemp’s Nino Daies YT onder ; performed in a dannce from London to Norwich. 

Camden Soe. Pnbl. 1840. Also ed. Arber, E. 1883. 

Tarlton’s Jests and News ont of Purgatory. Ed. HalliweIl[-PMllipps], J. 0. 
Shakesp. Soc. Publ. 1844. • 

Thiimmol, J. Ueber Shakespeare’s Narren. Shakesp. Jahrb. vol. ix, p. 87. 
1874. 

Ueber Shakespeare’s Clowns. Shakesp. Jahrb. vol. xi, p. 78. 1876. 


CHAPTER XI 

THE CHILDREN OF THE CHAPEL EOYAL AND THEIE 

MASTERS 

• 0 

See the books of reference mentioned in General Bibliography, such as 
Collier, Creizenach, Fleay, Schelling and Ward, with Stationer^ register, 
and Halliwell-Phillipps’s Outlines of the Life of Shakespeare. The important 
legal doouments quoted are accessible in full 'only in Fleag's Chronicle of 
Stage and in Halliwell-Phillipps. For editions of the plays .mentioned see 
the bibliographits of other chapters, especially chaps, iv-vii and xiii of vol. v, 
and chaps, ii and xii of the*pvesenh volume. ’ 

Albrecht, Alexander. Das englisohe Kindertheater. (Diss.) Hallc-'Witten- 
berg, 1883. 

Baker, Gr. P. Bndymion The Man in the Moon, by John Lyly, M.A. Ed. 
Baker, George P. New York, 1894. 

Banaster, Gilbert. An edition of his poems is in preparation for the Early 
English Text Society by Forster, M. 

Bond, E. W. The Complete Works of John Lyly. 3 vols., Oxford, 1902. 
Calendar of Letters and Papers, Foreign and Domestio of the Reign of 
Henry VIII. Ed. Brower, J. S. and others. 1862 If. 

The Household Accounts of Henry Till hare been quoted from the 
Calendar in preference to Collier. 

Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, of the Reigns of Edward YI, 
Mary, Elizabeth, and James I. Ed, Lemon, M. and Green, Mary A. 
Everett. 18S6-72. 

Calendar of the Patent Bolls. 1891-1908. 

Cbamborij, E. Kj Notes on the History of the Revels Office under the Tudors. 
1906. 

Chapel Royal, The Old Cheque Book of the. Ed. Eimbaiilt, E. F. Camdeii 
Society. 1872. 

Creighton, 0. A History of Epidemics in Britain. 2 vols.» Cambridge, 1891-4, 
Durand, W. Y. Notes on Richard Edwards. Journal of Germamo Philolt^y, 
vol. i:V,pp. 348-369. 1992. * , 

Fenillerat, A. Le Bureau des Meiuis-Plaisirs (Office of the Revels) ef la 
Mise en ^ene a la conr d’l^lizabeth; ^Louvain, 1910; 

Greg, W. W, The Authorship of the Songs in Lyly’s Plays. Modern 
Language Review, vol, ly pp. 43-52, 1905. 

[Notwithstanding the arguments inJJie above, there seems no reason 
to donbt that Lyly was the aul/hor of the songs in Ms plays.] 

, * . 30—2 
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I Ah invaluable iMece of resenreh to wivioh all stutlmite of the University 
drama aro deeply indebted. Several imiKitlrmf, MSS in the library of 
'rrinity college, Ganibridgo, are, however, oniitfed. TIsIh article is referred 
twin the present bibliography as .fahrbueh, xxxiv. j 

Clark, J. VY. Tho Biot at the Gmit Gaf<s of Trinity Gollege February 
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Madan, P. A summary catalogue of VYe.stern MSS in the Bodleian Library. 
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Soc. Publ. 1887. 
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the University of Cambridge. * 

Schelling’s EhsabethSn iQrama. Yol. ii, chap, xiv. The College Dramji. 
Smith, G, C. Moore. Notes on soW English University Plays. Mod. Lang. 
Rev. vol. m, no. 2. 1908. 

Plays performed in Cambridge Colleges before 1585. In Fasciculus 

J. W. Clark dicatus, pp. 265-273. 1909. 

(See, also, post, under the headings of certain University plays.) 

Wake, I. ^Rex Platonicus: Sive de Potentissimi Principis Jacobi Brittanni- 
arura Regis ad Ulustrissimam Aeademiam Oxonionsem adventu, Aug. 27, 
Anno, 1605 . . . 1607. 

Ward. Yol. II, pp. 630-642, and vol. Ill, pp. 174-188. * 

Watson, Foster. The English Grammar Schools to 1660: their Curriculum 
and Practice. Cambridge, 1908. (Pp. 318-324: Excursus on Play-reading 
.and Play-acting in Schools.) 

Wood, Anthony a. Athenae Oxonionses. 2nd ed. 1813-20. 

(Reference should also be made to bibliography of vol. y, chap, v, section 
on School and Prodigal Son Plays). 

II. Engmsh University Drama.hsxs and Plays. 

The followsBg list includes the English and Latin plays written before 
1642, preserved in printed form, or in MSS which can be vei'ified as sialf 
extant. Plays known only by allusion are not recorded, except in a few 
cases of special importance: 

For information concerning Synedrium (by E. Worseley), Oallidattos et 
Oallanthia and Suseubrotus, and for the titles of Jovis et Junonis huptiie 
and Mierocoamns, special ^acknowledgment is due to Q-. 0. Moore Smith, who 
has placed unpublished memoranda on Cambridge university plays at the 
service (if tl?is bibliography. • 

William Alabaster. 

Roxana Tragoodia oiim Cantabrigiae act^i in Col. Trin.,; Nunc prhnum in 
liicem edita snmmaqLne oiini diligentia ad ea.stigatissimuiii exemplar 
comparala. Oui ac(^ssernnl stiam Arguinenta. 1632. 


4-70 Bibliography 

Roxana Trag-oedia a idapriarii nnguil)na viiKiionia, aiujta, & agniia aV Awth'ore 
Gnliehno Alahswtro. I(i32. 

MSS in Trin. coll. CJain., R. 17. 10 ; IJiiiv. Lili. Cain., Ff. n. 9 ; Lambeth 
Palace, 8;iS ; Eiamaiiuei coll. Cinn., in. 1. 17. 

Synopsis in Jalu-biieh, x.vxiv, pp. 252 7). 

Sovii’ce; La Diiliila. Tnigwlia iMivadi Imigi Groto, Cioco di Hadria, 
1507. 


Dobell, B. The Sonneta of Williaiu Alabaster. The Alhenamni, 26 Deo. 

looa 
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Homo. Brit. Miw. Harl. MSS, ()92.5. (Coiitains dedication to Land, ns Presi- 
dent of St dohn’s College, Oxford, by the author, 'I'hoinas Atkinson.) 


IlENin’ Bei.i.amv. 

IphiH, CoHKwlia Latina, Anton; Henrico Bcllaiuy. MS in Bodleian, Lat iniso. 
1. 17. (Dedicated to Jiixon, I'rcsidcnt of .St John’s Coll. Oson.) 


.Sami ki- Bkuiike. 

Adolphe. MS in I'rin. coll. .Cam., 11. tl. 9. Comoedin in Collegii Trim aula Ma 
iniblice acta. Authorc D'"' D'’ Brooke Coll. Trin. Also, R. 10. 4, with 
proloRUo dated 1662. 

Melantho: Fabiiia Paatornlis, iu;fa cum tfacohns, ILagmo Brit, Franc, et 
Kiberoin; Res, Caufabrigiam amnn unper invisrrat, ibidonujUo nniaaram 
atquo nnimi gratia dica fpiinqiio cmmnorartdnr. Egcrunt Alumni Coll. 
Smi. et individum 'I'riniiati.s Caiitnbrigiie, 1615. 

Scyrop. MS in Trin. coll. Cam., K. .6. 6. Pabnla PnaloraliH acfacorain Principe 
Chnrolo ct ooniito Palatino menaiH Martii '10 A.n. 1612, Authorc D" 
Brooke Coll. Trill. Also, M88 in Trim coll. Cam., R. tl. 117, R. 17. 10, & 
0. 11. 4; Fminanmil coll. (Mni. iti. 1. 17; Univ. Lib. ('am. Re. v.' lfi. 

Source: Bonarelii, (Lde: Filli di Sciro, fa^ola pimtorale. Ferrara, 1607. 

Greg, W. IV. Paetoral Poetry and l’a«(orul Dnuna, p. 251. [Note 
on date of tho play.] 

Houkkt Bpiitok. 

PhilosophasU'r Conioedia Nora Scripta [originally Inchoata] A' Domini 
ItiOti, AUcrata, rmi.sa [originally rciiovata], perfecta A” Domini 1615, 
Acta dcinniu el imblice eshlbitn AemloJnieie In A nla AMis Clirfati et A 
Stndioris Aldie Chririi Oxon. Alnmnia Anno 1617, Fohniarii die decimo 
eexto Die Lima; Ad horam eestuin porocridiottam. Anctoro Roberto 
Burton, Sacr» Thoologin? Bactyylfturco ALiwc iiyic C.hrkti Oxon. 
Alnmno. 1617. AI 8S in pris'ate hands. 

PhilophaHter Comoedia, Nunc primum lu luceiu pwidueta,.., Attctore Roherto 
Biirtono, S, 'ris. IL, ‘Deniocrito Jumore,’ ISs iSdc Chriati Oxon. Bd. 
Bitekie.y, VV. F. (ii<»xburgUti Club.) IBtS. 

' . WltMAM tkSTWHlGlIT,, 

T’he Royaii Slave. A Tragi-CIoin<«ly, PrcMndicd to tlm King and (^neene 
by tile StudentHof ('hrist-CJuWrii in Oxford. Ang'tu-t ;»(>, l(!:>6r Preseuted 
eince to both their Mniestba at Hampton-Court by the li. ings Servants. 
Oxford. 1669, Ueiasimd in 1(?40. 

Oomedlee, Tragi-Comedieg, ’With other INiems, By Mr, William Cartwright 
late Student of OhriHt-t'hnreh in Oxfmat. and Proctor of the University. 
The Ayres and Songs Hcfchy Mr HearyLawcM, So'-vattt to hia late Majesty 
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in hi.\ Publiok and Private MiiBiek. 1651. (The plays iiicliidcfl are : 
The Piady Errant. The Royal! Slave. The Ordinary. The Siedge or 
Love’s Convert. The Royall Slave is the second play in this volume, 
with the imprint ‘The Third edition.’ 1651.) 

The Ordinary is rptd in the four eds. of Dodsley, in vols. x, x, x, 
and xir, respectively; and in Ancient B. D. vol. iii. 


Abeaham Cowley. 

The Guardian. A Coinedie Acted before Prince Cborles his Highness, at 
Trinity Colledge in Cambridge, upon the twelfth of March, 1641, 1650. 
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March 1642. Spoken by the author S' Cowley. MS in Trin. coll. Cam., 
R. 5. 5 (78). 

Cutter of Coleinan-S treat [a revised form of The Guardian]. A Comedy, 
The Scene London in the year 1658. 1668. 
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Another ed. appeared in 1700. * • 

The Works of M' Abraham Cowley. Consisting of Those which were 
formerly Printed: and Those which he Design’d for the Press. Now 
Published out of the Authors Original Copied To this Edition are added, 
Cutter of Colemiin-Street [etc.] ttncxciii. 

Other ^de. of^ The Works appeared in 1700, ifOS and 1710-11. 
The two latter contain Naufragium Joculare as well as Cutter of .Cole- 
man Street, 

Abraham Cowley. Essays, Plays and Sundry Verses. Ed. Waller, A. R. 
(Cambridge English Classics.) 1906, (Contains Cutter of Coleman 
Street.) 
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The Complete W orks in verso and prose of Samuel Daniel. Ed. Grosart^A. B. 
5 vols. 1885. (The Queeiies Arcsidiu is in vol. III.) , 

(See, also, Bibliography of Daniel, vol. IT, chap, vii.) V ^ 

Righabd- Edwards. 

Palamonand Areyte. Not extant; but summary of plot is given by Berehlook, 
J., i rt his Coinmentarii (see Plnmmer’s EUzabethan Oxfordj ante), 

(See, also, bibliography to vol. V, chap, v.) 
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A Thomas Goffe. 

Tlie Eagliig' Turice, Or, Bajazet the Second. A Tragedie written by Thomas 
Goffe, Master of Arts, and Student of Ohrist-Ohnrch in Oxford, and Acted 
by the Students of the same house. August, 1631. 

The Oouragious Turke, Or, Anmrath the First. A Tragedie. Written by 
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Loves llo.spitatl. As it was ach'd before the Kingc A Queens Ma,ieHtyc8by 
the Students of S“ Jo. Baptists Poil in Oxoii: Aiigiistti 2P“ IfiSt:!, Authore 
(Icorgio Wilde LL: Bh«i Brit. Mas. Add. MSS, IRM?. 

The I'oHwrted liobher. A Pa.stornll Aeted liy S* Johns (lollcgc. 1(537. Also 
in Brib Mus. Add. MSS, lttM7, and prolmbly by Wilde, (hough it docs not 
contain his name. *• 

Anthony MTnhfiki.h. 

Pedontius. (Jomoedin, (Him {.'aidabrig. Aetaiii Poll. Triii, Nnnqiiiim antehSo 
Typis cvulKata. KWl. 

MS in (tains coil. (!nui., <52, with the title ‘ Pfcdmitiiw eoiuocdia acta 
in C'ollegio Banda: ct individua>i Trinitalis nuthore M'" Forcct*; also in 
Trill, coll. €am,, R. 17 (ft), apiiarcntly a copy of the (.hiius MS. 

... — ^ liOtiii (ioiiinily formerly acted in Trinity college, Pamhridge. Ed. 
Hniilli, (4(t. Moore. IfKgi. Banif’n Mutmalim, voh vui. [The (ext 
is Imsed cn the edition of lif.ll, the variantH In the Cains MS heing 
given in tile textual miicH.,1 

Spnorisis in Jahrbueh, .\xxiv, pp. 273-281, preceded hy critical wniark.s, 
including Ihc theory that Holorernes waa derivisl, from Fediintins. 

Unrington, Sir John. Orlando Fnriowi in English II emiea! Verse. 
1.591, (Pojd.'iiu.s ineidental refcrtmccM to the play.) 

.vllarvey, Chvbriel. Khdor. 1577. 

Sniithns; vol Mnaartim Laehrymno. 1578. 

Xrt'ips vel OrutulationcH Vaiden.ses. 1.57fJ. 

'J'hrce Proper and Wittie familiar letters, 

(I’hraaeK from lliCHC worijH are iutrodiu-ed. info tiie play,) 

Nimhe, Thomtia. Havo with yotilo SaflVon Walden. J.533. 

iStvauge Nowea. ir>93. Hero ISlashe speaks of' M. WinkfieldVfi.c.. 

A ntliotjy WingliehpHj O.gnoedie of J*edaTdhi,s in 'I'rinity ('olloge,’ 
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Smith, Gr. C. Moore. Introdiietion to edition of the play {ante). In- 
^ ■' clines to attribute authorship of the work, in the main, to Edward 

■ Porsett. Identifies Pedantins with Gfahriel Harvey. 

In a review of this edition, Mod. Lang. Eev. vol. i, no. 3, 
pp. 235-8, Boas, F. S., supports Wingfield’s elaim. 

Notes op some Englisll University Plays. Mod. Lang. Eev. 

vol. Ill, no. 2, p. 142. Supplementary notes on Pedantius, 

Ealph Worseley. 

Synedrium, id est, Consessus annnalinni videlicet colleotio mor[a]e comoediae 
aut poeius tragoediae descriptive. (In Latin prose. Imperfect.) 

Synedrii idest consessus animalium inscripta tragoedia. a.d. 1553. Monse 

Novembris 14 die Finis. 27 die. Febr. 1554. Per me Eadulphum 

Worselaeum. (In Latin verse.) , 

MS in Trin. ooll. Cam., O, 3. 25, 

Christopher Wrenn. 

4*y2I - nONO - MAXIA. A Latin Comedy dedicated to Biickeridge, J., 
Pi'esident of St John’s coll. Oxon. MS in Bodleian, 30. • 

Eichard Zohch. ^ 

The Sophiater. A Comedy. 1639. , * 

Fallacy or The Troiiblo.s of great Herinenia. Aug; 13: 1681, B. Z. Brit, 
Mus. Harl. MSS, 6869. • ’ 

'1 ' .T| 

* Authors Unicnown, ■■ 

Amurath. 

The tragedy of Amurath, 3rd tyrant of the Turkea, as dt was puhlickly 
presented to the University of Oxford by the’ Students of Christchnroh, 
Mathew’s day, 1618. (Historical MSS Comm. Eep. vol. i. p. 49.) 

j Andronictis Conimenus. 

Andronious Commenus. MS in Brit. Mas., Sloane 1767. A Latin tragedy. 
Jahrbuch, xxxiv, p. 256. 

Antoninus Bassianus Caracalla, 

Antoninus Bafisianue Caracalla. MS in Bodleian, Eawlinson C, 590. A 
Latin tragedy. 

Synopsis in Jahrbuch, xxxiv, pp. 265-7. 

Band, Cuffe and Ruffe. 

A Merrie Dialogne, Betweene Band, Cuffe, and Buffe : Done by an excellent 
Wit, And Lately acted in a shew in the famous Universitie of Cambridge. 
London. 1615. i 

Exchange Ware at the Second hand, viz. Band, Enffe and Cuffe, lately ont 
and now newdy doarned up. Or A dialogne, acted in a shew in the 
famous Universitie of Cambridge. The second edition. 1616. Adds an 
introductory dialogue. * , 

A 3rd ed. appeared in 1661, with the same title as the 1st ed., and 
without the introduotwy dialogue. ’ 

MS in Brit. Mus., Add. 23723, also lacks this iatrbduotion, 

Eptd»in Hg*^an MisceU. voL pp. 204-9, ed. Park, T., 1813 
(mod.s.) ; tmntains a Prologue takpn from a MS copy ‘ which is said to 
have been acted at Oxford, Feb. 24 1646.’ Also rptd in Miscell, Anticiua 
Anglicana, v61. ir, ed. Bindley, G.;^and in Ooulributiohs to Early 
English Literature, ed.*HalIiwe!l-PhilIipps, J. 0., 1849, 

VI. ' ■ ^ ^ ^ ■■ ' ■ ■■ ' ■ ^ - 
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Bellv.m Gramnutt iculr. 

lielltHn Grinninaticivlo, sive Nouun\ini Vcrbovimmuo (lisiiorditv civilia I'l'agicrr 
Cotiuxuliii. Suiumo t-nni a])i)linisn olim apiid OxoniiaiHos in Scjuimmi 
prodiudu & iimu! iti omnium illonni» c(iii lul ( irttiniiliwim wiimoa iippcilliiiit 
olilw.lnmraifiim wlitii. riomliiii. Exctulnlxiul H. A. A T. F. fniponsis 
tloii: SiKiiu'ori, (nKcrihod iiy Di’ R. GiirdiTU'™ to Leonard Hui ton 
of (Jiiriai, Chimdi, but Aiitliouy ti VV'ood eo)ifrjidie(H tliia. Ath. Ox. vol. n, 
p. "idlt.) 

. , . 'ri’a^,fieo-(iom«'din . . . proiUuda, olim, apiid OxonioiiMOri, ooram 

SfireiviMaiiim RlizaVietlm Aiifilorum Heginii, iienini in Sehola Pellioruni, 
apml Tunhrigionaea, 17IS. , . . Editio hire nltern eal mnlto emendaliui’, 
nura Kielmrdi Spemon-i Sehola' 'ruiihrijtrioii.sis Mug'lstri. 1.721!. Another 
insuo in 1729. 

ud oxomplar M'' Alexandri Iliiinil . . . edituui Ediiiburgi, extmd. Gidooii 

Lith^o, Anno Doin. Ki.'iB. Aiiotlier ifiHvie by Mofiinan, George;, in 

(Ah to im f'dilion of the, iday by Irvine, GhriHtopher, from a MS of 
Hiiuie, Ah'xunder, a SeotHiimn re«ident fejr hoiho (imo in Oxford, seo 
Ald.i.*i, II. .A Li;et of Books iiriiited in Seotlnud 1700, p. 98; nnd 
under Bolte, J., post.) 

Hptd from the edition of li!!!.”) in Andrea Gunrinm Belhim Qrara- 
mniienle uml ."eine 'A’'urlmmnngen, pp. lot! 1(7, ed. Bolte, J., 1908. 
(Monnnienln Germnnue Pedngitgien, vol. ’Xt.iu.) 

Bolte nl.Ho reprintH, pp. MS it, tl»> prologue and ejnlogue to tho play, 
written by Guger, tV'ilHnm, fur its perfornmAee ludore Elinabofcli in 
S(;ptember 1.792, and printe<l as an uppi'ndix to liin Meleager. 

Syuop.sis in .labrbneli, x.wiv, pp. 2Td A, prei'eilml by eritionl reninrk«. 

Souree: Grainmntieale Rellnni Xomini.H <■( Verbt Kegum; do iwimii- 
palitnti' oratiouia inter «; eonlendentiniu : iinper editnm a Bever. d. 
Andrea 8ah;rnilano J’ntrieio Greniori, 1.711. IPd oditloiiH upponred in 
variouH couidrieH between 1.711 nnd 17;!!'. 

Bpid by BoHo (op. at.), witlj a parnile! ttnl of n reviHeir odUion % 
Spangenberg, ,1,, pp, Il-o.^. Tins edition ineludeH fin; texts of a number 
of ntiapt.n(i<iti;i of (lie work, and hiw an elaborate introduetiou and 
bibliography. 

Tram'lntianx and other adaplatmu' of (iiuirHo'.i work fn England.. 

Bnie, d ohn i Seriptormn ilhiHt riiun .... Gatnlogiw. i, 7(K), jneiitioUH that 
B. Kadelift’ ‘m,'ripHit tie NoininiH ae 'Verbi, potenliMshaorum roguin 
in regno Grammatieo, ealnmitosn & extt'mli pngna, Lib. 3.’ 

Haywartl, W, Bollnsn 0 rnminatienle. A (rweonrao of grout war and 
diMaention bntwoeuetwo wnrthy |•riiK;(^«, the HimimihuuI tjMfVc'rbe, 
4 cionteiKling for the ehefe plaeo or dignitw In* Oration. Ve.ry 
xdoa.sivnii & prolltnble. TnrntHl into ongliMli by VV, II. 1799, 
ljuler tala, in 1579 and, Itiil.o. Bptd in Lonl Soiaera’ 'J'rael.n, 
vol. I, pp. l-dti, 1750, and in the 2mt «L of fclie 'I’racts, vol. ), 
pp. frl.'l ’.To-t, 1809. 

llondlny, S, (?). Till} 'W'nrr <jf Graiunnir a 'I'ragick-tiouieiiy Aeted by 
the Seholara of (Iraneln'iiak Sehool more liiun oiiee not wifiiout 
Appbluan. In wMob Bin wholo vulgar Gnmnum* with Howetliing 
of the -'VuniOe«<)ivJbia,foMl,iveousl,v lmndled'l’"'*LS in Rial. M,ua., Aild, 
2272.5. On leaf iB ‘lluNilpia aeii Bt'Uum Gminmai irate Tragiee- 
C'umnalln. Sub fisriaa .NalivilnllH acla, a Geiierosiw Seliolao Brane- 
biirgenHiH alumniH, An. 1 tint k’ Go tlie fir-d leaf 'Sairnel Headley 
11 ifl Bools ItJtJ?,* Ah tfotttiiey waa un'iw.'iiwUint inn.il ar at tdruulirook 
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at the time, and an author of grammatical -works, he was probably 
' the author of the play, which is an adaptation of the Oxford play 
rather than of Giuorna’s original w'ork. (See Bolte’a introduction, 
pp. 4'l-43.) 

Turner, W. (?). Bellum Grainniaticale: sire de Bello Jfominnm 
& Verborum Fabula . . .a*Gr. T. Schote Stamfordiensis Magistro; 
Ibidemgue recitata Deo. a.u. muccxvii. In usum scholanm. 
Londini . . . mdccxvih. (See BTiehols’Literary Anecdotes, vol. viii, 
p. 369.) 0 

Morg'an, Louise B. Some Academic Plays. Mod. Lang. Kev. vol. v, 
no. 2, pp. 199-200. 

Caesar and Pompey. 

The Tragedie of Caisar and Pompey. Or Caesars Revenge. Privately acted 
by the Students of Trinity Oolledge in Oxford. 1607. 

There is another ed. without date or mention of place of performance. 

Callidamits et Callanthia. 

[Oallidamns et OaUanthia]. MS in Brit. Mns., Harl. 2296. A Latin Comedy 
■without title, but otherwise perfect. 

Cancer, . • 

Cancer: Comoedia (in same volume as Loiola, Stoicus Vapulans and Paria). 
1648. 

» * X Club Law. 

[Club Law.] MS in St John’s ccrtl. Gam., S. 62 (imperfect). 

Club Law A Comedy Acted in Clare Hall, Cambridge, about 1599-1600. 
Now printed for the first time. Ed. Smith, G. C. Moore. 1907. 

Greg, W. W. Review of Moore Smith’s edition. Mod. Lang. Rev. 
vol. IV, no. 2, pp. 268-9. 

Fuller, T. History of the University of Cambridge, pp. 31-33. 1655. 
Clytophon. 

Clytophon. MS in Emmanuel coll. Gam., m. 1. 17. • 

A Latin Comedy. At end of MS, ‘Gnli. Bretonus possessor, Gul. 
Ainsewortbus Scriptor.’ Ainseworth was probably t|ie scribe, not the 
author. See Jahrbuch, xxxiv, pp. 317-318. 

Exchange Ware, 

(See under Band, Cuffe and Ruffe.) 

Fatimi Vortigerni. 

Fatum Vortigerni Sen miserabilis vita et exitus Yortigerni regis Britanniae 
una compleetens adventum Saxomnn sive Auglorum in Britanniam. 
MS in Brit. Mua., Lansdowne 723. : * 

Synopsis in Jahrhuoh, xxxiv, pp. 260-4, preceded by critical remarks. 

Fortunia. , 

(See under Smenbrotm.) • 

» Fraus Fia. * 

Frans Pia. MS in Mi. Mils., Sloane 1856, A Latin comedy, 

SmitJ, G¥<5fMoor6. Notes oi» some English UMversity plays. 
Mod. Lang. Rev. vol. in, mo. 2, pp. 155-6. 

, > ChobianctsNuptialU,. 

G robiaua’s Nuptialls. MS in Bodleian, 3(3.; Acted at St John’s coll. Oxon. 

''31-2 ■ . 




liispamix. 

HispaniiH. MS in Bodlnian, Donee 234. ‘ SnnmniH luHirioflidii^Hwiliiu Mp- 

Pratt. In diem (uiinitialem uiino dni IfiOO.’ From cast ajipeiirR to liave 
Feon noted iit uSt dohn’a coll. (Janiiii-iflge. Pratt may lie tlie luitlior, or 
[Mjorrell, wlmse name, mutilated, is at bottom of lirst i)age. 

SyiKiiisis in Jalu'lnu'h, .xxxiv, pp, - 

Ifl/inetiiieus!. 

' [Ilymemims.] MSS in Cains roll. Cam., (12, and St John’s coil. Cam., S. 45. 
Both iierfi'ot, Ind ivithont (itle. From east i( apjaairs (o hm'(! boon acted 
at St .'fobii’s, March li'i'TH/St. 

SynopBis in Jahrbneb, xxxiv.pp. 280 2i(l,pr('ced<'d by crifieal remarks. 

HymomeuH. A Comedy aefed at St Johii’H ('olh-ge, Cambridge. Now first 
print ed. Ed. Smith, G. C. Moore. 

Source ; Boccaccio, G.; Decameron, lOlb Story of Fourtli Day. 

Jovix <■/ Juiionix nuptina. 

[JoviH ct .JniioiiiH luiplia:,] MS in Triu. col!. Cam., K. 10. 1, perfect, but 
without title, A Latin mytliologicnl iilay. 

Lucliit. 

Ln(din. MS in l.ambctli Piilaw*, 838. 

Synopsis in trahrlmch, xxxiv, pj), 2!)2 4. See also pp. 286-7, 

li’!!. !iy Si'nitli, G. C. Moore. Cambridge, 1010. ^ 

. Source: UP Inganniili (cnnininml in tin' volniiTi! ciit.itTi‘<l Comeduv liol 
Sacrilicio tlcgli Intronati. Lid?). 

Fstieimc, C, Lea Alnisez, Cniucdic I’aito ii la mode diw anckmB 
ConikiucH, prcinicrmncut comjKisdc on languc Tiwcanc . . . & 
nommtic Inlronati, depuys tradnilo cn Frun\|«yH par Charles 
Estiminc. lAlit. 

Furness, H. II. Twelfth Night (Tlii! Variorum Shakespraje). 1901. 
(Contains, pji. 341' ’tiiit, a tranHlation t)! the chi(»f .Heciics in GT’ 
Ingannnti, nnd pp. 350- IlOl, an English vewiop of the synopsis of 
Laoliain the Jnlirhuch.) 

Mcreurim Hmltmm. 

Merourius RuHticana, eommdia, cnjiis scmia cst Hinxoy. MS in Bodleian, 
Wood J), 18. 

Narcimtx. 

A Twolfo Night morrimenL nnno 1602. MB in Bmlleian, EawHnson Poet. 212. 

NaiTOMawB A IVelvo NiKht Merriuumt played by yoiitlw of the parish at tho 
College of S. John the Baptist in Oxford, a.i), 1602, Mil. Lee, Margaret L., 
with introduction, apjamdiccs, and. not ch, 

Collister, (’•, H. .Narcissns plays diMtiiiguishcd, Modem IjiMignage 
Notes, vol. x.x. Baltimore, 190.’). 

' A'oGofo. 

Nottola. .M S ill Bodlcmn, Donee •47, A Latin comedy. 

The Ftmumm Trih(/f/, 

[Tho Pilgrimage to Parmiiisu.s.l >18 in Bodleian, UifWipi-iim 1\ ;!!)8, No. 72. 

[The Itciurn from ParnnssuH, Part i.'l MB in Bodleian, itawtiimon D, 398, 
No. 72. « 

Tho lleiiunio frmn PernassuH: Or^Tho Seonrge of Simony. Pohliijuely liCtoJ 
by trim Students in Buiut Jolmti College iis Cambridge. .Vt London 
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'Printed by G-. Eld, for John Wright, and are to bee sold at his shop at 
Christ, church Grate. 1606. 

^ There is another edition with a similar title-page, but with a number 
of variant readings; also a MS of the play in the Halliwell-Phillipps 
collection, with other variants. 

The Trilogy is printed as The Pilgrimage to Parnassus with the two parts of 
the Return from Parnassus, liree comedies performed in St John’s 
College, Cambridge, a.d. mcxctii-mdsi, ed. from MSS by Macray, W. D,, 
1886. ^ 

The Keturne, Part ii, is rptd in Origin of E. D. rot. in; Ancient JB. D. 
vol. I (mod.s.), HasUtfs Dodsley, vol. ix (mod.s.); the English Scholar’s 
Library, no. 6, ed. Arber, E., 1880; the Temple Dramatists, ed. Sraeaton, 0., 
1905 (mod.s.). 

Bullen, A. H. The Works of John Day. Introduction, pp, 31 ff. 
Oorney, B. The Return from Parnassus : Its authorship. Notes and 
Queries, Ser. in, vol. ix, p, 387. (In favour of John Day’s author- 
ship.) 

Fleay's English Drama. Vol. ii, pp. 347-^55. 

Hales, J. W. Review of Macray’s edition of the Trilogy. The 
Academy, 19 March 1887. 

Three Elizabethan Comedies. Maomillan’s Magazme, May 1887. 

Macray, W. D. Preface to edition named" above. 

Mullinger, J. B. The University of Cambridge. Vol. i, pp. 522-6. 
Sarrazin^^. Thomas Ryd und sein Kreis. pp. 77-92. 1892. (Suggests, 
inter alia, iflie .identification of Studioso in the Trilogy with ]Iyd ; 
but see the Works of I'homas Kyd, ed. Boas, P. S., introduction, 
pp. xcii-xciv.) 

Sraeaton, 0. Introduction and notes to edition named above. 

Ward. V ol. ii, pp. 633-642 (including coinniunioation from Grollanoz, I., 
in favour of Day’s authorship.) 

5 I Parthenia. 

Parthenia. Oomoedia pastoralis. MS in Emmanuel coll. Cam., i, 3, 16. 
Synopsis in Jahrbuch, xxxiv, pp. 320-2. , 

Source : Groto, L. II Pentimonto Amoroso. Venice, 1576. 

Pastor Fidus. 

Pastor Pidus. MSS in Fniv. Lib. Cam., Ff. ii. 9, and Trin. coll. Cam., E. 3. 37. 
The Cambridge Univ. MS has a note ‘ II pastor fldo, di signor Guorini . . . 
recitata in Collegio Regali Cantabrigiw.’ It has a prologue in the form 
of a dialogue between Prologus and Arguraentum. The Trinity MS 
adds after the title ‘ Tragieonioedia Pastoritia.’ It has the prologue, 
slightly adapted, of the second version of Leander. Below the title, in 
red ink, is Guliel. Quarles. 

Synoiisis of the Prologue in the Cam, Univ, MS in Jahrbuch,* xxxit, 
p. 319. 

Source: Guarini, G.-B. II Pastor lido, tra^-comedia pastorale. 
Venice, 1590. 

Grog, W. W. Pastoral Poetry and Pastoral Drama, pp: 194-2f0 and 
242-7, and 252 6noto). \ . 

^ Pathonmehia. 

Pathomaohia ! oi“E<ie Battell of Alfoctioift. Shadowed by a faignGl Siedge 
of the Citie PathopOlis, Written'some yceres since, and now first pub- 
lished by a Friend of the deceased Anthiir. 1630. (Hak the running 
title ‘I jOvo’h Lood(*-Stm|e.’) » 


na0o|j.axia. Or lovrs loatlrtlonr, MS in Brit. Muh., Harl. fiSOH, (ind in Bod- *' 
loiiiii, Eng. IBiso. <\ 5 (iinpiTfijcf). ^ 

Smith, G. 0. Moorr. Notes on Honm Enffli-sh UniverHity Plays. Mod.”’ 
Lniig. Kev. voi. ni, no. 3, pp. I Mt-lon. 


Pcrjidui Hefruscux, 

Porfldn.s JTet t'osous. MS in Bodleian, Rawlinsfni (', 787.’ 

Synopnis in dahrhueh, .xxxiy, PP- '2.70 

Pf/.Kchc et Filii cjm. 

[Psyehn et Pilii ejiis.] MS in Bodleian, Bawlinson Poet. 171. A Latin alle- 
gorical l)lny. 

Smith, G. 0. Moore. Notes oti some English Pniver.sity Plays. M(m 1. 
Lang, Rev. vol. in, no. 2, pp. I td -d. 

/?»;;/e«,v rf Jnlitita. 


Romens et dtdietta. MS in Brit. Mn.s,, Sioane pp. 2'l-2-9 and 251-2 

(imi»rfi:'<'-t). 

Fnller, IL de W. Romeo and Juliette, Mod, Philology, vtd. iv', no. 1, 
Appendix 2. (ConlaiTis a synopsis of the fragment and diamisseB 
its i)nn'ei>aiie('.) 

h'lipifuifia Saioiniiim-, 

Snpientia Salomojiis: Drama Pojnieotragiemn. MS in Brit. Mns., .Add. 

^ 

• Synop.sis, with prefatory eritieal rpinarks, in Jahrlnieh, xxxiv, pp. 
22‘t tl ; aiso p. '12!!. 

Sonreo; Xi'stns Bettdeins: Drama eowiico-t ragteum ; Sapientia 
Saloinonis. 1555, 

.S'ili'initts. 

SilvanuH. MS in Bodleian, Donee 2;il. A Latin eomedy. ‘Aeta haee, falrala 
13" Jannaril an. dnii. 15!>ti.’ The ejisl shows the pi'Ffornmtwe was ijt^ 
St John’s, Patnhridge. P. Ridlinson, w ho played tin* title-part, may have 
been the authoi;. 

Synopsis in .lahrhneh, xxxiv, pp. 2h5””, 


Siilpmannidic. 

8olyina»inid(«, Tragmdia. MS in Brit Mns., Lanwlowm' 
persHMifio ia added : 

Solysnfiuidm \ 

LngiihrlH exitna Mnalapha* A' Gftntipndi 1 
Synopsis in Jalirhueh, .xxxiv, pp. 24.5- 6. 


72:1. After drainatffl 
1561 Marti! 6". 


AVo/ew.v Vtipidmift. 

Sfoietis' Vapnians, OHm (lanlahrigiio aetns in Gollegio S. Johantiis flvnn- 
gelisiio Ah ('.•insdem (loUegii Juvenfiii(>. 1646. 

An allegorical comedy aelrd at St John’s coll, t’-amhridge, ai tHirisf- 
niastide, IdtH. Be'.* tlollogo Life in the time of .laine.s the Pird, as illns- 
tlated by an imptddisjhed Diary of Sir Symonds D’En't's, pp. til -2, tSiiL 


Stumthrotun. 

(SiJiicnlirrdim <!omoedia. Aetn ('luitahrigiic in (’oll(5s4ii^'’!’rln., eoram rcge 
Jacoho & Garolo prinetpe. anno 1615. MS in IRalieianV Rawlinwai Poet. 
16.5, f. 76. . ■ . ■ - : ' . 

Another MS of the play with the title JAn-lnnia, from tip' name of 
the heroino, ie in the pniwoaHftm of Iho earl .of Elicsmorr. 
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' T Timon, 

Timon. ]3|S S2 in Dyce collection. 

— A Play. Now first printed. Ed. Dyce, A. Slmkesp. Soo. 1842. 

Wilp Beguiled. 

A Pleasant Oomedie, Called Wily Begnilde. The Chiefe Actors bo these: 
A poore Scholler} a rich Poole, add a Knave at a sliifte. 1606. 

Later eds. in 1623, 1630, 1635 ; thqfo is also an ed. of unknown date, 
with a torn title-page, in the Brit. Mua V 

Rptd in Origin of E.JD, vol. iii, and in ^azliti’s Dodsley, vol. ix • 
(mod.s.). 

Boas, P. S. The Works of Thomas Kyd. Introduction, pp. xciv-xev. 

1901. 

Sarra/in, Q-. Thomas Kyd und sein Kroia. pp, 75-77. 

(Botli the above discuss Kyd’s iuflnenee on the play.) ’ 

Worke for Cutlers. 

Worke for Cutlers. Or, A Merry Dialogue Betjveene Sword, Rapier, and 
Dagger. Acted in a Show in the famous ‘Dniversitie of Cambridge. 
1615. 

Rptd in Hai-leian Miscell. vol. x, pp. 200-3, ed. Park, T., 1813 (inod.s.); 
Miacell. Antiqua Anglicana, vol. 11 , ed. Hindley, C., 1872 ; ed. Sieveking, 
A. P., with historical Prologue and glossarial epilogue, 1904. (Sieveking 
argues in lavpur of the authorship of Thomas Heywood.i • 

* Zelotypus. " 

Zolotypus. MSS in Emmanuel coll. Cam., ni. 1. 17, and in Trin. coll. Cam., 

R. 3, 9. From the east given in both MSS it appears to have been acted 
at St John’s coll. Cambridge, in 1605/6. (See. Smith, Gt. C. Mooi*e, Notes 
on some English University Plays in Mod. Lang. Rev. vol. iii,no. 2,p, 151.) 

Synopsis in Jahi-buch, xxxiv, pp. 313-317. 


CHAPTER Xin 

MASQUE AND PASTORAL 
I. Masque. 

The titles of eaidy editions of masques, pageants and entertainments are 
given in Greg’V List of Masques-, and, less fully, in Fleay's English Drama. 
The chief works on the masque have been mentioned already in tlie biblio- 
graphy to chap. 1 (Ben Jonson). See, also, bibliography to chap, x (The 
Elizabethan Theatre). In chronologiciil order, they are: Soergol, A., 1882; 
Evans, IL A., 1897; Brotanek, IL, 1902; and Reylibr, A., 1909. BeyhePs 
monograph, the most elaborate treatise on the English masque that Basyot 
appeared, is a contribution to English literary history not less remarkable 
than Castelain’s B^ Jonson: I’Homme et I’CEuvre. Reyher, in his 
Bibliogi’aphle de 1603 a 1644 collects under each masque exact 

referenccB to all conteuumrary notices in the state papers, aildit ofiace 

accounts, Nichols’s Progresses and other plahe#. : His Index Bibliographiqne 
is very full; to it sliould be added the bibliQgraphy in Schelling’s Elizabethan . 


4-88 B ibliog.raphy 

Drtma^ yoI. n, j>p. 520-3. The fullest tweeiml of .lonsoivV Tnasq\ie», with jtio " 
fixcopfcion of that seattopcd up au<l doun Les Miisques Augltvis, in Castelain’.s 
chap. IX, whieh lins the advantage over Ueyhor of treating Ben JonaonV 
work conseeutividy. 

Of EngliBit works, see in Ward list of Jenson's inursiueH (vol, ii, pp. 393-7); 
tSckelliinj, eliivj). xv, on tin? English Slnsque furnishes a full and suggestive 
rovitor of the ?vhole field. It eannot lie .said that ■Flcai/’x eonjeel^nreH 
and Hiiggo.stiens havi? yet reeeived from Keholors all the study they nierit. 
Many rfiro iniisciiies are reprinted in Nit'lnds, J., J'he Progresses &e, of 
-Qneisti Eliziiljulli, 1823, me' Tins Progr<>ss(>s I'ce. of King tlimies, 1828. In 
the former is a full aeconnt of Sidinsy’s Lady of May. 

Eor earlier tsiitertnininenlH, see hildiograjshy to vol. \', ehap, v (Early 
English t'omedjO, ante. 

Fran ci.t Ik a mmt ii t. 

The Miwtinn of tlie fniier Teinide and tlrnyes Inne; Orjiyes Inue and the 
liiuor Temple, presented hefore his .Majesiie, the Qneenes Mnjestie, the 
i'rineo, Oomit Palatine and the Lady Elizah(?th their niglmos.ses, in 
Oie BiiPfiiuittiiig Imnsfs at. VTliitss-halt on .Saturday the twtBnfk'ih day of 
Eohrnprie, l(i!2. 

Another issue adds By Praneis Beanmmd, Oent, It was rptd in Ihe 
1647 folio of the plays mid in all following editions. 

Thtm ai C'fi nipitm. 

The Diseriplion ef u Maske, Pre.senied hisrore the Kluges M).yestie at White- 
llall, on Twelfth Night lust, in honour of llie Lord llnyes,'‘mid his Bride, 
Ihmghtermid lleiiss to the Hononrahle' the Loril Dennye, their Marriage 
having been the same I)uy at ('mirt solennii/.ed. To tliis hy oeeaskm 
other small Poems are adjoyiu'd. invented and set forth hy Thomas 
Campion Doetor of Phisieke. ,1667. 

A lleiation of the late royatl Entertainment given hy the Eight Honorable 
the Lonl Knowles, at CawsmiH'-Uouse neere Bedding: to our most 
tlraeions <Iue,one, tjueeue Anne, in her Progiu'sse toward life BathcT'" 
Hpon the seven mid eight aud tiventie <luyeM of Aprlll. Itilii. W hereunto 
is iHinexed the ^hiseription, Htweehes, and .Songs of the Lords Miwke, 
presented in the Bampiettiug-hoiwe on (he Maringe night of (he Iligii 
mid Miglitie, , Count I’alatiiie, and the lioyally deswmded the Ladie 
Blteahetii. Written hy Thomas Carntnoii. Idl.'t. 

The BiiHoription of a Maske: Presmifed in flie Bannuetiiig roome at White- 
hall, on Saint. .Stephens night last. At ttw Maringo of the Kiglit 
Honourahlo the Mnrlo of Somerset: And the right ijohle tlie Lady 
Fraiuiea Howard. Written hy ThoMms CmHpioti. VYhereiinto sire 
aiumxod dinu's ehoyso Ayre-s compostHl for thlii Slaske that way lie mmg 
with a .single YOyeo to the Luto or BaHo-Vinlh 1614 

Thia is known as the Stpdres’ Masttmn TIim inasqneH are rptd in the 
modern editions of Cainpinn’a works hy Bidlen, A. Ii, 1889) and hy 
Vivian, P., 1001).; 

’■ Thmnm Canm\ 

Coohmi'' Britaniotim, A Mafifjne at White-llftH in the flawgaetttog-Iwfuse, 
on Shrovo-Tnotitlay-niffht, the 18. oT Eehrnaryr 1633. W34 
Lioludml in the Pdo«»s,:;l(}40, m ^itions, 

-CAiifwarop 

The niomorahte MaHtjne of Ih£)d>vo hononrahle Hmsees or ImieHof (kmrt; the 
" Middle Tcinplt}) and Lyneolne%. lime. As it wa.s iierforme-d i/eforo the 
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’ , King' at 'Whitehall on Shrove-Monday at night; heing the IS. of Pebr. 

1613. 

■1 i 

See hibliogTaphy to chap, ii, see. I A (ii), ante, 

Samuel Daniel. 

The true discription of a Eoyall Masqne. Presented at Hampton Conrt, upon 
Sunday night, »being the eight* of January. 1604 And Personated by 
the Qneenes most Excellent M<aj^stie, attended by Eleven Ladies of 
Honour. 1604. (Thi.s edition of the Vision ilas nnaiithorised.) 

The Vision of the 12. G-oddesses, presented in aAHaske the 8. of January, at 
■* Hampton Coni’t: By the Qneene.s most excellent Majestic, and her 

Ladies. 1604 Daniel’s name is at the end of the dedicatoi'y epistle. 
Daniel’s second masque is part of The Order and Soloinnitie of the 
Creation of the High & mightie Prince Henrie, Eldest Sonne to our 
sacred Soveraigne, Prince of Wales, Duke of Cornewall, Earle of 
Chester, &c. . . . Whereunto is annexed the Eoyall Maske, presented by 
the Qncene and her Ladies, on Wednesday at night following. 1610, ^ 

This second masque has a separate title-^age: Tethys Eastival: or the 
Queenes Wake. Celebrated at Whitehall, ‘the fifth day of^Jnne 1610. 
Devised by Sainuei Daniel, one of the Gi'oomes of her Majesties most 
'' Honourable privie Chamber. 1610. , 

Daniel’s first masque was rptd wMi introduction and notes by 
Law, E., 1880. 

. Sir William D'Avenant. » * 

Salmacida Spolia. A« Masquq. Presented by tlie King and Queenes ^ • 
Majesties at White-hall, On Tuesday the 21. day of January 1689. 

Benjamin Jbnson, 

Eor Ben Joiison’s Masques and Entertainments consult the bibliography 
to chap. I; adding to it the modern reprint Masques and Entertainments, by 
Ben Jo|j8on, edited by Henry Morley, 1890 (The Carisbrooke Library, no. ix). 

John Milton, 

For Milton’s Arcades and Comus, consult bibliogrSphy in vol. vn, post. 
Verity, A. W., Milton’s Arcades and Comus, 1891, contains an excellent essay « 
on the English Masque. _ ' 

James Shirley. 

The Triuniph of Peace. A Masque. 

See bibliography to chap, viu, sec. II A (ii), ante. 

English Masques, with an introduction by Evans, H, A., 1897, contains 
ten of Jonson’s masques, Daniel’s Vision, Campion’s Lords’ Masque, Beau- 
mont’s Mas<Iue, The Masque of Flowers, Shirley’s Triumph of Peace and 
D’Avenant’s Salmacida Spolia. 

II. Pastobal Drama. ^ 

A. GmieralAufhhrities. • 

Pastoral poetry has-been thoroughly treated in GrSg, W. W., Pastoral 
Poetry and Pastor^ Drama, a Literary Inquiry with; Sjiecial Eefei’ence to 
the Pre-Bbst^tion Stage in England 1906. To Greg’s Mbliogi-aphy, add 
that in SchetUng’s Elieabetlian Usama, yoL ii, pp. 523-6 (1908) ; Sohelling’s 
ohai), XVI notices all surviving pastoral plays of any conSequeuee. 

List of '.Plays, includes Pastoral Play^i. The bibliographies appended to 
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1 1656, 1665. It was not in the 1647 folio; but appeared in the 1679 folio 
and in all subsequent editions. 

Eptd in the Temple Dramatists, 1897, with introduction by Moor- 
man, F. W. 

Axon, W. E. A. Milton’s Coinns and Fletcher’s Faithful Shepherdess 
compared. Manchester Quarterly, no. iii, July 1882. 

Thomas Goffe. 

The Careles Shepherdess. A Tragi-TSomedy ^cted before the King & 
Qneene, And at Salishury-Court, with gre^j Applause. 1656. , 

The play was acted about 1629. 

Benjamin Jonson. 

In The Workes of Benjamin Jonson. The Second Volume, 1640, which 
was edited by Sir Kenelm Digby, oceurs: ^ 

The Sad Shepherd. Or, A Tale of Robin-Hood. Written by Ben: Johnson. 
1641. 

The best modern edition and fullest discussions of thg play are by 
G-reg, W. W., in Band’s Materialien, vol.«Xi, 1905, and in his Pastoral 
Poetry, etc., cited above. The play was edited with notes ‘and a con- 
tinuation by Waldron, P. G., 1783. 

Joseph Rutter. * 

The Shepheards Holy-Day. A Pastorall Tragi-Comaedie. Acted Before 
Both thcjir* Maj^ties At White-hall, by the Qneendti Servrfhts. With 
An Elegie On Xh® Death of the most noble Lady, the Lady yenetia 
Digby. ... Written by J. E, 1635. ’ 

For Fletcher, see bibliography to chap, v; for Jonson, chap, i; for 
Randolph, chap, ix, ante. . 


« CHAPTER XIV 

THE PURITAN ATTACK UPON Tl^B STAGE 
I. BinPlOGItAPHlES. 

Bibliogi^aphies of the subject ■null be found in Thompson, ill, N. S., ControTorsy 
between the Puritans and the Stage, anti Syrames, N. S., Le.s Dfibnts do 
la Critique Dramatique (see sec. IV, post\ while Lo^ee in.ay also be 
referred to. A complete list of Prynne’s Avorks is contained in Gardiner’s 
Documents relating to . . . William Prynne (see ibid.) 

II. Manu.subipts. 

Field, Natlianiol. Feild the Players Letter to Mr Sutton Preacher att 
St Mary Over.s 1616. Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, James I, 
Ixxxix, no. 105. Rptd by Hallhvoll-Phillipps, J. 0., The Remonstrance 
of Nathan Field (10 copies printed), 1865 ; and in his Illngtratlons of 
the Life of Shakespeare, vol. I. npp. xxiii, 1874. ^ ; 

G«ger, Willimn. His letters to Rainolds on the subject of stage plays are 
to be seen at Oxford in the libraries of Corpus Cliristi college (MSS 
ccclii, 6) and qfi University college (MSS J, 18). 

Remembranlsfe^ a series of rpeords preserved in the offlee of the ToAvh Clerk 

of ihe Ciiy of London. All llje documents in this series, bearing hpoii 
the singe, liave heon reprinted by the Mtflone Society (Odlleotiqns, part i). 
The Ciiy’s Letter Books which extend to, 1590, the, Journals of the 


ODiinnon {‘onndil nml Hh’ fJopertorifM of tho ('o«r( of Al(l( 0 ’mt>n, nil 
liKhorlo iitK'xpIfn'fid, ni'o likoly lo ooiifuin iiialoml of iiiffri'st;. SiksIi of 
(lifi l5uin?iiloj' i«ij)(«rs, among- (ho Ifanndonno MSS iU (lifs' Bfilish 

Miixoum, UM tloal 'vvifli flin atago liavo alw) lii'i'ti roprlnli'd in tlio Malono 
8ii{!ioi;j'’H ('olIceiionH. 

ITf. CoN’rKMI’UKAnV .vXli otHEU MatKUI.U, ir.I.O.STKATtSG 

THE HiTt.lEi’T, 

Aetoifts. Tho Aclta’fi l{oiiioi»i(rimw‘, or ConipUuot : For 'I'lic silencing of flieir 
' profession, mul lianishmnil from (heir several 1 I’lay-lionscs, In which in 
fully Mcl (hovne (heir gricvanecs, for (heir reslraiiil ; esjieeially since 
Slngisplaycs, only of all imhlikc recreaiions an* prohihilval ; the I'xcnfisc 
nf (ho llettt'cs (lolliMlge, and the nutfions of I’niipeis being still in force 
and vigour, Ifi-fcJ. llptd (1) in lltizlitfs Enuiuh Ihainn and Shiffe, 
j)p, SiOO Iif.if), I8tiS); (2) by HiniUoy, V., Misc'eHnnea Aiill({na Aiiglicaua, 
vol. Ill, 1B71--1L 

Agriiviia. nunrio ('orncIinK Agripiui, of the Vanitic ami imccrtaiiitic of 
Aries nn(| SeUniecs, Huglished Ivy Jo. Sun. (Uml, loti!*. 

A lley, Williinn. n'l'XlXOMYXEION. 'I'ho poore iinnis Librarie, 2 vols, ISfif), 
Asehani, Roger. The Setioleinasier . . . hy Rog-er Asehnin. An. 1570. 
Balviiigtoii, (rervawe. A very fruilfull Kuposilion of file (’uiniimiindcmciiifl 
by way of (iue.stions and Answeres for greater plainnerse. IS&'I, Par« 
tiaily rpfd by Fiirnivnll, F, .7,, .Stubbes’s Anatomy of Almsos, part i, 
pp. 75*;;'5>3’, N, Shalisii. .Soe. Fnld., 1S7;>. 

Ilavaride, Seiv Ferrnrins, poxf. * r. 

Heard, Thnma-s. The Theatre ivf (iiurs .fndgments , . . translafed out of the 
French and nuginciited. . , . 1,507. 

Uodin, tfean. Lcs six livres de la Republiviue. Faris, 1.57t>. K. tr. hy 
Knollcs, R., Ititni. 

Brninc, Alexatuhu'. Kump: or an extraet Follci'lion of tin’' ehoycesf I’ocnia 
and Songrt rcintiag to tlie lati’ 'I’iuiew. ltl(i*2. (Fontains tho Players 
PcIiFioii to the Purliauient, which is reprinted in //nr/iffb- . 

D)‘nmn and Sfairr, pp. 272-5.1 

Bnecr, JBartii). Seripta Aitgliemia. Basilene, 1577. Fhnp. 51, De honcstirt 
Imlis, rptd by Symnics, Les Dfdmts ^hv'c sec. I V, p<ist). 

Case, tfolm, Speeuluin Slorulium linaestiounin in l/iiiversam Kthicen Aristo- 
tcliB, Authore illagisiiav .lohaime (iisii Dxonien.Hi, oliin (billegli Divi 
dohaiinis PraiHniriroris .Smd ». Oxforvl, I5x,5. 

('liettliv, Henry. Kind-hnrtH Dreame. Fontetniiig five Apparitions, with 
their InveoWves against ah uses raignbig-. !, Ptrl Deeniuhcr b>!12,) 

Coke, Sir Milward. 'iTm Lord Coke liia ftpoeeh ami Cbargn. AVilh a dis- 
eoverhi of the Abuses and tJorriiption of ofilcers, 1.(107, 

Collier, dereiny., A. short view of the rimnorality, nwl ProftimmcsH of the 
English vSfage, together with (he aejise of Antitpiity upon' tide Argn- 
imml. . . . IttOS, [This hook hal in a lengthy controversy with, among 
others, VVilliam tkmgrove. For partieiilnrs, see Diet, of Ntil. Biogr, and 
Brit. Mns. Cat.) ■ 

Craslmwe, H'illinm. The iSermoo Preached at the CroHse, Frio viiij, itiC". 
.Dtumeus, Lairibci't. Sea Newdaii, • 

liltyoi, Sir 'I'liomas. ' The Boko naimal the Coveni.mr, . . . b5:i7. UpltI ivy 
Croft, U. H. S,, Life of Klyol,, 2 voSh., Ititili. < 

Ifenton, Sir t.leotTrey. Certain tragieaM dlaeourses written out ivrCT'rl'm'he and 
, , : ivatia. .inti?. ■ * ' 

A fornu' of tthiTHtian Xioliieui gatherevi out of Freneh. I57i. 

' Parliully riild hy Hynnnet), Lea ,U6bula (wee wee. 1 V, pod:.. 
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Ptearins. A ivoorke of JoanncB Perrarins Montamis, touchynge tlie good 
oi’dwynge of a common, weale. . . . Englished by William Bavande. 1559. 
Partially rptd by Symmes, Les Dfihnts (see sec. IV, j>osi). 

Field, John. A godly exhortation, by occasion of the late judgement of Grod 
shewed at Parris-garden, the thirteenth day of Januarie: where were 
assembled by estimation; above a thousand persons, whereof some were 
slaine ; & of thtit number, at the letisi^ as is crediblie reported, the thirde 
person maimed and hurt. Giiven tft all estates for their instruction, con- 
ceniing the keeping of the Sabboth day. 15*3. (Copy in the Uniyersitj 
library, Cambridge.) f 

Pield, Nathaniel. See sec. n, ante. 

Gager, William. See sec. II, ante. 

G(amsford?), T(homas?). The rich Oabnit furnished with a Varietie of 
exquisite Discriptions, exquisite Characters, witty Discourses, and de- 
lightful Histories. 1616. Partially rptd in Hazlitt's English Drama 
and Stage, pp. 228-230. 

Gosson, Stephen. The Schoole of Abuse, Conteining a plesaunt invective 
agaiust Poets, Pipers, Plaiei’s, Jesters, and such like caitei'pillers of a 
comonwelth ; setting up the Plagge of lieflance to their jaisehievous 
exercise, & overthrowing their Bulw^rkes, by Prophane Writers, Natnr.all 
reason, and common experience: A discourse as pleasaimt for Gentlemen 
that favour learning, aa profitable for. all* that wyll follow vertue. By 

Stephen Gosson, Stud. Oxon Printed at London, by Thomas Wood- 

cooke. 1579. 2nd ed., with same title-page. 1587. Jlptd by (1) Scott, 
Sir Walter, Soltiers Tracts, 2nd ed., rol. iir, pp. 552-574, 1809-16; 
(2) Collier, J. P., Sliakesp. Soo. Publ., with Thomas Heywood% Apology* 
for Actors, 1841 ; (3) Arber, E., English Reprints, 1895. 

The Ephemerides of Phialo, devided into three Bookes. The first, A 

method which he ought to follow that desirath to rebuke his freend, when 
ho seeth him swarve : without kindling his choler, or hurting himselfe. 
The second, A Canuazado to Courtiers in foure poiutes. The thirde, 
Th# defence of a Curtezan overthrowen. And a short Apologie of the 
Schoole of Abuse, against Poets, Pipers, Players & their Bxousers. By 
Step. Gosson, Stud. Oxon. Imprinted at Londog by Thomas Dawson. 
Anno 1679. 2nd ed., with same title-page. 1586. Rptd (extracts 
and An Apologie of the Sohoole of Abuse) by Arber, B., The Schoole 
of Abuse, pp. 62-75, English Reprints, 1895. 

Playes confuted in five Actions, Proving that they are not to be suffred 

in a Christian common weale, by the waye both the Cavils of Thomas 
Lodge and the Play of Playes, written in them defence, and other 
objections of Players frendos, are truely set downe and directlye 
aunsweared. By Steph. Gosson, Stud. Oxon. S. Cyprian. Non diserta 
sod fortja. [No date, but entered at Stat. Hall 16 April 1582.] Rptd 
in llaelitfs English Drama and Stage, pp. 169-218. • 

The Trumpet of Warns. A .Sermon preached at Paules Crosse, the 

seventh of Maie, 1598, By M. Steph. Gosson Parson of Great Wigborow 
in Essex ... by V. S. for I. 0, Rptd (extracts^ with Pleasant Quippes, 
1847 (sec post). ' * ■ 

— ^ Pleasant Qnippes for Upstart Newfangled Gen%women. Imprinted 
at London by Richard Johnes,1596. [No author’s name but ‘Auctore 
Stephen G osson* written in ink on some title-pages.] Rptdby (1) Rimbault, 
G. E,, IMf-, (2) Tothanif printed aPOharles Clark’s Private Press, 1847. 

G(rcenc?), J(olm?). A Refutation bf tho Apology for Aetora. Divided into 
filing: briefo Treatises. » Wherein is eonruted and opposed all the ohiefe, 
Groundes and Arguments aUoaged in defence of Playes: And withall in 
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0 (i(;h in deciplioretl Ao(<»f, 1. ruid Dinliolicull institii- 

iidii. L!, 'flicir anoicnt nrol iiiixlocno indi.ii'iiitio. ;!. Tin: wondra'ftdl abuse 
of their impioiin iiuahtie. l>y .1. ({. idl'i. l Another copy in the 
Mum, with sliKhtly diffm-wt iiilij-pu>re. l 
Gi'ueni!, UoiuH't. fireeiies S ever too lute. Oi' u I’owder of I'jXperieuee sent 
to all Vouthl'uil (jeutlemeu. loltit. 

Grindal. tiee see. I V% pmt, 

Gucvill'U. See , Yurt h, />(>,?/, 

.HiirinKhm. See 

Harvey, Oiiliriul. 'I’hree pAper- and wiitie, familiar Letters, toiiehing’ the 
Eai'tlitpiakt' in April lust, l.'itely jwissed between twii I hiivtu'sitie men. 
loHt). |{p(d by Hmsnri, A. B,, ll.'irvey’.s Works,;! viuH. i.Hnth Lihraryl, 
1884. 

Heywood, ,'rhotniw. Au Apohijcry iV>r Aetors. (jontaininfr thrt'e hriefo 
Treatise.-t. 1. Their Anlitpiily. ‘J. Their aneient HsKwity. IS. The Inio 
use of tUidr (jmility. li'd'2. )lnd ed., ivs ' '{'he Aeittrs Vindieatioii,’ edited 
find puUlielied Iiy ^ViUitvm Curtw eijfht. IWjS. Kptd hy (1) ,Se»tt, 
tSir VTiiner, Htnnere T.rtietH, L’nd ed,, to), ni, pp. 574 fiOt), ISOtt-lG; 
(il) CoUier, d. I‘., Sliiik".sp. Sac. I'tihi., IStl, 

HutehlUHon. Soo see, I V, ptw/, 

Hake, OhuhiihI. A Probe 'I’lnmlojtieali: (ir, The I’irHf Part of the PhriMtimi 
Ptwfore Ih'oofe of hi« Iwvi'nrtl PariHhioiiers Faith, WItereiri i.s handUtd, 
{lid Dorfrino of the litiw for tlie knowletlKi^ of it, wjfl) .sitrli {irofitohlr 
tput.MtknH, a« r.pfly fall in at rvt'ry hraiieh of the lain',,. 1B12. 
lAini.’hpin, Uohert. A Hotter: Whenvin, ptiri of the etufudainiiientnntoo tlio 
<i«een/. Majesty at, Killinitwtttwdh ('jistl.ih Wurwiii Sheer in this Soomnra 
Pi'offresH 1575. i/. aitmUled. . , . { Ko prinlerV minus or date,] Hptil 
hy PnrnivuU, P. <f., Faptain Co?:, hie HalludK ami Bookg, The Ballad 
Horiety, 1S<1. 

Haw, Wiltinm. 'I'he ah,>M)ln(e IJnlawfolnesH of the ,St»jp« Fntertaiiuiienf 
fully deni mist rated. [For editions and reply hy Hennm, »H, wee 

Diet, of Nat. Biotrr. and Brit. Muh. {hit,] O' * 

Hodtp', Tlionnvs, M.D. Honest DxeuHeH. . . .(A Defence of P<»t*fry, nnj.Tn: iiiul 
alatju-phiy-s in rooly to Stephen tHwsim'.s Hehool of AhUNiv) Peoliahly 
pnhliNhed in the late siimuier of 1.57P. Htippresswl hy anthority. No 
tilltopage Of tP'ottuat. (Popy in Hodhuan liiirary.) Bphl hy (1) Halnjf, 
David, A tiefenee of pixdry, etc, with iivtrod. twid notes, Khnkesp, 
8oe. Traiw., IS.id ; (d) iloSMe, I’l., Finiiplete Worka of ThoninK {iwige, 
lluutm'iaw tUnh, l,88d; (ll) Saintuihury, H., KU‘4nttelhtitt and Jaeohean 
iwmphletg, '.t8t»2. 

An Alarnm against IJaurers, {Jontalning tryial experiences agaiitHf; 
worldly abuHen. ... ttereunfo are annesed the dwlwtabk* liwlorlts of 
Porlnmiiw and Fi’l.s«i?rlit: wllli tlm lanmnlaldo conijdainti of Truth oyer 
England. 1,584 ((’opy in Bodfeinn library,) Mptd by Cl) faiing, David, 
with A Dcftjiice), ekf, Hfco ante), Sliitltcsp, Boc, 'Tritiw,, j {2) ikls.'ie, E. 

(SCO rtiifc). 

Hrtpkai, Donidd. Londai and thn {lonwti'oy Carbonadmut and <|B»rtfcd into 
scvfrall Phuyactt'i'H. 111112. ilidd hy HnHiwHdi-Phillipjsn, ,5, D., Books 
tsf tiinuaMitcw, 

MiU’iniui, dnan. 'I’nittwlo H’tmlca Uw Juegos Puidico'.. Uptd in OInw, 
Bibliotoon do A.utoww KapitiSoloB. ‘2 volo. Mi«h‘i4 1’’''51-, 

Oc Uegeel, Kcgi.s Inal itwUonft. ** Toledo, (’.'iin. 

N'asltc, Tlunna::. Tim Anutuaiuin of AhHurditic: Fontayidtig » broefe eonfidu- 
tion of (he Nlendw impnHtil prayscs io boniidne perfection, with a slun-l 
dcHcriptiou of tha Hcvorall imictiaea of youth, ond .'^wndry follic.s of our 
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» licentious Times. Fo lease pleasant to be read, then profitable to be 
reiniombered, especially of those, -who live more licentiously, or addicted 
to a more nyce stoycall anstoritie. 1589. llptd by McKerrow, R. B., 
Nashe’s Worlcs, vol. i, 1904 

Fashe, Thomas. Pierce Penilesse his supplication to the Divell. Describing 
the overspreading of Vice, and snppreasiou of Vertue. Pleasantly inter- 
lac’d with varJbble delights : and pathetically intermixt with oonceipted 
reproofes. 1592. Rptd by McKevsow, li. H.. Nashe’s Works, vol. i, 1904 

Newea from the Forth. Otherwise called the ^conference between Simon 
Certain and Pierce Plowman. Faithfully collected and gathered b*y 
T. P. Student. 1585. (1579 edition extant?) 

Fewton, Thomas. A Treatise, touching Dyce-play and prophane Gaming. 
Wherein, as Godly recreations and moderate disportes bee Christianly 
allowed and leaimedly defended : so, all vaine, ydle, unlawfull, offensive, and 
prophane Exercises, bee sharply reproved and flatly condemned. Written 
in Latine by Lambertus Danaeus: Englished by Thos: Fewton. 1586. 

North, Thomas. The Diall of Princes. Compiled by the reverende father in ® 
God, Don Anthony of Guevara, Bysshop of Guadk. jPreacher and 
Cronioler, to Charles the fyft Emperour o*i‘ Rome. Eiigly^hed oute of 
tlie Prenche, by Thomas Forth, ^econde sonne of the Lorde Forth. 
Ryglit necessary and pleasaunt, to all gentylmen and others whiche are 
lovers of vertue. 1557. . • 

Northhrooke, John. Spiritus est vioarius Ohristi in terra. A Treatise 
wherein Dicing, Daunoing, Vaine playes or Bntorkds with other idle 
pastiinei? S;c. ctSnmonly used on the Sabboth day, are reproved by the 0 
Authoritie of the word of God and auntient writers. Made Dialogue wiser 
(Printed 1577.) 2nd ed. 1679. Eptd by Collier, J. P. (with introd, and 
notes), Shakesp. Soc. Publ., 1843. 

Orders Appointed to be executed in the Oittis of London, for setting roges 
and idle persons to worko, and for releefe of the poore. ... At London, 
printed by Hugh Singleton dwelling in Smithhelde at the Signe of the 
goMen Tunno. (B.M. 796. E. 87.) 

Ordinance. An Ordinance of the Lords and Commons Assembled in Parlia- 
ment, for The utter suppression and abolishing ftf all Stage-Playes and 
Interludes. With the Penalties to be inflicted upon the Actors and ^ 
Spectators herein exprest. Die Veneris 11 Pebruai'ii. 1647. Ordered 
by the Lords, Assembled in Pai'liament, That this Ordinance for the 
suppression of Stage-Playes, shall be forthndth printed and published. 
Joh. Brown Cler. Parliamentorum. Imprinted at London for John 
Wright at the Kings Head in the old Bayley. 1647. 

Overbury, Sir Thomas. A Wife Fow The Widdow of Sir Thomas Overburyo. 
Being A most exquisite and singular Poem of the choice of a Wife. 
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written by liimselfe and other learned Gentlemen his M^ds. 1614. 
Bptd by Rimbaultj E. P., Miscellaneous works of Sir Thomas Overbury, 
1856. ^ 

Players’ Petition to the Parliament. 1648. See Bd-ome, an^«. 
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^ of plaies in^imes past; the othev the abhommation of Theatres in the 
time present: both expresly proving that the Ooinmon-weale is nigh unto 
« the ciu'sse of God; wherein either plaiers be made of, or theatres main- 
tained. Set forth by Anglo-phile Entheo. . . , Allowed by anctoritie 1680. 
[City arms on reverse of title-page.] Eptd in HazUtt’s English 
Drama and Stage, pp. 96-1S5, 

Selden, John. See^ec. IV, po«i?. • 
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knowledge of tho Lorde. By John Stockwood ScholemaietCif of Tun- 
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Car, luul art* to be .soldo in i’aulcs ('Imrrli-ynrd at flir Sigao of tlio 
lilaziiig Ktiirro. [Fell. L'is.';:] Hpsd by Hrardon, ■(. F., SJmke.sp. Son. 
FniH'r.s, vol. ni. Art. iv, p. Lv, lr )7. 

(vi) A Fliristai liln."..sM for t'hrixfion Winnon: (.'ontayniiitf An ox- 
crlk'uf* IVisi'oursr, of (fm .Kodlv life and t,'!irjH!;Hn donth of .Mmtrcs.so 
Kidiuirimi Stnlihcs wlui drp.'ir.’od fhiN life in Hurtou. niipon Tmd, in 
Stnlfordsliirr, fin* 11 dtiy of I,•o(■l’ln!lpr. l.vfid. IVitli n most hramdy 
r«nfes.sioii id’ the Chrislinn Fidth, ohirii sjio mndii a little Iiiddro hoi* 
drpnr|uro: li(t!'ilh<.-ri ivitli a most wniidorfidl condiato hidivixt iSatmi 
Htid lirr Houlr: worlldr to hr imjinidoi! in (hr iahios of ryery Fliriatian 
In'iiirt, Sot ilmvno ivordc for woi'dt* nr, slu* f*|i;:ke if, it.;* iiomi as oonld 
ho jinlhorrii, hy F. S. fiont, . . . Dnprintod at London by Hiriiiird dhcmrs. 

dlh or V(!i od. in ldl7. Uptd ' pari tally f hy Fnniivfdt, I?, J'., 
N. Studisp. Stir, FahJ,, .Soi’icH s’l, no. tf, p. td;}, 187sh 

(vii) A poi'frof. Fnthnny to Foliritir, {'ontoi,i)inj;f godly* Ulodihduiiw, 
Hill! pndow, fit. for all tlinos, and nrroNsarir to lit) }!ritrti/.oil of tdl good 
(•liriMtiniw, linprintodut London hy Kiolnii'd V ardiy for Hiimfrt;v ,Lonit(:iii 
liOltd. iJptd (pnriinlly) hy h’nrnivali, h', ,L, X. .SliidvSt). Stir. Fiihl,, Sorlos 
S'l, no. (;’t, p- I'SiSt. 

(viiil A Motivo to good worhi's. Dr rnihor. 'fo trno ('hristifUiiliR 
indoodo. Wlpn'oin hy tlio wiiio in rhowod, limv ftirro is«* art* hoiundt!, 

not. (iiudy out fore-Ldhoro in good h nrl<i;,«, hot nisio juany n(!«>r ori'id tu’O.s in 
the itndoMOfour eroidion: with thr dift’rrrnrr hrtsyijil tin* profoncotl good 
workrw of tin* Anth'lirwlian Fapisf, mni tin* good vvorkrs of tin' l.’iiristian 

ProiiwtJint. By Fldllip .Stnlihrsi, Dentli'inm! London, Friidrd for 
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advor.sitio. Msprdiont firr all moii, hut mod nrr.-s.sar.v fm* stirh iw ho 
to any nofiihlo imbhII of oytlior nxirrm’dir. D'l ilfrn iidlmfini' hy 
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® .Fraimcis Potracli, a most famous Poet, and Omtonr. And now first 
Engli|iied by Thomaa Twyne. 1579. 

^V^ager, Eewia. A N ew Enterlude, never before this tymo imprinted, entreat- 
ing of the Life and Eepentaunee of Marie Magdalene : not only godlie, 
learned and fruitefnll, but also well furnished with pleasannt myrth and 
pastime, very delectable for those which shall heare or reade the same. 
Made by the learned clarke LeVis Wager. Imprinted at London by 
John Oharlewood, dwelling in Barbican, at the signe of the halfe Eagle 
and the Key. Anno. 1567. [There appears lo be an edition of 1566 
extant.] Eptd by Carpenter, E. Ives, Chicagli, 1902. 

Whetstone, George. A Mirom- for Magestrates of Cyties. Eepresenting 
the Ordinaunees, Policies, and diligence, of the JSToble Emperour, 
Alexander (surnamed) Severns, to siippresse and chastise the notorious 
Vicos noorished in Eome, by the superfluous nomber of Dioing-honses, 
Tavarns, and common Stewes ■. Suffrcd and ehoerished, by his beastlye 
Predecessour, Heluogabalys, mth siindrie grave Orations: by the said 
noble Emperor, oocerning Eeformation. And Hereunto, is added, A 
Touchstone for the Time; Containying: many perillous Misohiefes, bred 
in the Bowels of the Citie of London : By the.Infection of somp of these 
Sanctuaries of Iniguitie. 1584. ^ 

White, Thomas. A Sermon Preached ai Pawles Oresse on Sunday the 
ninth of December. 1576. Imprinted .... b'y Francis Coldock . „ 1578. 
2nd ed. (?). A Sermo Preached at Pawles Crosse on Sunday the thirdo 
of November 1577. in the time of the Plague. 1578. • •’ 

Wither, Georg®. * Abifties Stript, and Whipt : or Satirical Essayes. J.613, 
[No less than four editions rh 1613.] 

Wright, James. Historia Histrionica. An Historical Account of the English- 
Stage, showing the ancient Use, Improvement, an^l Perfection, of 
Dramatic Kopresentations in this Nation. .1699. [This tract, which 
belongs to the Collier controversy, gives much interesting information 
concerning actors in the time of the Commonwealth.] Eptd in Huzlitth 
„ . IJodskiV, vol. XV. 

N.B. Biographical details concerning most of the authors dealt with in 
this chapter may he found in Dictionary of National Biography and in Wood’s 
Athenao Oxonienses. 

IV. Modeen Authobities, Editions, and Woeks of Eefeeence. 
Boas, F. S. A ‘Defence’ of Oxford Plays and Players. The Fortnightly 
Eoview, August 1907. 

Chambers. 

OhamhorSr E, K. Notes on the history of the Bevels office under the Tudors. 
1906. :: 

" — Beview of Drdish’s Early London Theatres. The Academy, August 24 
: 1895. ; . - 

Collier. 

Crekenacli. [The best authority upon the humanistic and protestant drama.] 
Dasent, J. E. Acts of the Privy Council of Englantf, 1542-1601. SI vols, 
1890-1906.".^ ; ' ■ 

Feuillerat, A. Documents relating to the office of the Bevels in the time of 
Elizahoth. iJang’s iKaferirtfteM, vol. XXI. 

Fleaits C1iro%icle pf S?age. ; A ^ ' 

EfiglisJi ; ' 

Furnivall, F. j. Phillip Stubbes’s Anatomy Abuses in Sh^cespere’s 
youth. -» With introduction and notes, ^N. Shaksp. Soe. Piibl., Series vi, 
nos. 4 6, 12. 1879. ^ 
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1616 Middleton and IVilliam Row- 
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1617 Fletcher and Massinger’s 
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'And have a Wife (1640). 

1625-49 Charles I. 

1625 The Plague in Loisdon. 

1625-6 Fletcher’s The CJiances » 

(1647). 

1626 (before) MassingePs A New 
TfTiy to Pay. Old Debts (1633). 

1626 Massinger’s 2’AeiEo»«a»^ c^ 0 J• 
(1629). 

1627 . Ford’s 7'is Pitty Shees a 
Whore (1633). 

1627 lie. Massinger’s The Great 
Duke of Florence (1636). 

c. 1627 Heywood’s The English , 
Traveller (ICSS). 

1628 ,, .Assassination of Duke of 
Buckingham. 

1628 Ford’s The Loves's Melancholy 
(1629). 

1629 Erection of the Whitefriars 
Playhouse. 

1629 Ford’s The Brohen Heart 
(1633). 

1629 Randolph’s Aristippus (1630). 

1629 L. Oarlell’s The Deserving 
, Favorite (1629). 

1631 Massinger’s The Bmperour of 
the East 

1631 lie. Massinger’s Believe as you 

List asm 

*1632 Death of Gustavns Adolphus. 

1632 'Pvynne’a Efistriomasti.v. 

1632 * Chaides I and Henrietta Maria, 

* risit Cambridge. 
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KilS KiiiulolijliV '/Vie Ji'ftlinm J.oixrn 

1632 KfiiuldiphV The Afmex .L(>ok-> 
i n [)- ii iusxe ( .1 (iHS). 

1632 8!i!t('k('rkiy MiinnioiiV Ifol- 
liHirlx l.eiii/iif)' 

16;i2 ('liHpnirtn innl Sjiirley’j! ‘The 

UtiK cEiin!)), 

J.(5:s He. Hhii'lfv’ii ifide .Parke 
(lliUT). ^ 

Iti;!!! Jhiiik nf Pjmrti: fcptiiiltfihi'tl. 

HiHJJ FdwI'h //iV/fii'fV ttf jHrkin 
JTar/jirk (ln:!!-!. 

Ilwj'Wdiul'M The iaU' Lam'll- 
shire li'itcheg (IkHtl, 
lie. ShirU'jV T/k- f /«?«<<*/« r 
(Iti.'iT). 

Ki.'ll! lie. SJifrlcj'V The Pinl in ti 
Ctiut: (i*!.'!:!). 

jnU(tt\V (.inmm (1637). 

1 ()31 'i'. iikhoK')* .Mieyr.eiism li-y \ 1 '>37 >. 

liT.54 (nftt'r) li. (llaptlinrinr.-i ,!/- 
her/tis ITiillen.'iUiti (I'Cil". 

Ifi.'l'l' He. uml 

AJ’rr// nhiiiiitii, nr The Prinee. 
of Tart lit lU'iii'!). 

l(51}4>/t('. BUirU'y’H 'The {Ippnrf unitie 

ItKiri (hcroi’i/S Kamloliih’n Ampntas 

lOilii HrtimfV 'The Hpnnufus 
Ciartltn (I'M"). 

Kiiiri John Oifilby’H Ihi'iitro iijiciit'tl 
til Diililin, n 


16:5.1 D’Avi'nrtiil’H 'The .Plalnuick 
Lnrer.t t ^ ^ 

Ifi.l.M he. hlijplcyV 'The ('ornnittion 
(I64u). 

16 :'w fir. Ch.npiniiH i«ul Sliirloy’s 

- (.'hahot 

('hiirlcs f visilH Oxford. 

(6:!f; ('oriii'nit’V t r ('id. 

16:16 {’art The Tlnyall Slnvti 

1 16;;p), 

1»‘.:U; U' Shirley in Irclniid. 

Jl. 16::(; 61 i’, (’.'dderon de La Bamj, 
IteiT .Shititniitiey jiidgfiient. 

Snclilitifj’f' Afilanett (UlllS). 

Xttufmgium J<>ru~ 

hire (I'idS). 

S»H'kiiu(;r'K The (hihliiis (Kill!). 
16;i>) l';irisie;it(()ll of Hefwirk, 

Iti'iffiiitr of the Lonyf Parlia- 

Jdlt'i .Scrosid folio of Boil doiisou, 
I'M') Shirley'.f /Lmiiriii and Alam- 
mon ■: 1 filB). 

Bill Iriwii R<^ln>llio),v _ 

I'ilU b*xot>iUlo!i (if iht! Ftifl of 
Strf ll’ord. 

},<‘>4l“2 I'owioyli (■iuttrtlitm 

i 

1 61 1 BitfincV A .ha'mli (..fn’ii' (1612), 
|6U llfy’j* ‘The I'nrh'aiM nt of Bees, 
BUI lie, Shirley V The ('nrdinall 

•r -.e , <•> ■" 

it'iodi. 

1612 Aoj.r, {hjthrosJi td' Civil War. 

UiCl Chwioft of the thentroj'. 
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CORRIGENDA AND ADDENDA 


. , yoL. V 

p. 481, add at end ol Bibliograpliios, An account of books and pamphlets proljibitcd 
in England, from loSO onwards, by royal# proclamation, or suppressed by order 
of the Star Clinmbor or the High Commission Court, or (as time went on) of 
the House of Commons, or otherwise, will be found in W. H. Hurt’s Index 
Expurgatoi'ius Anglioanus, of wbicb five parts appeared, 1872 to 1878. lleforenoes < 
to this valuable, though uncompleted, collection will be found ju later volumes of 
the present work. _ 

The index reference for EaHtwaril Uoe unjjler Deltker should be transferred to under 
Ohapman. » 

VOIi. VJ » 

p, 4, 1. 7, read.' Cynthia’s lievels and l^lUtaster, acted in 1600 and 1^01 raspootivoly 
p. 12, note, /or Soesgii read Socrgel 4 ^ 

p. 22, 1. 21, for Coumon read Common . • 

p. 38, 1, 16, for Massacre of Paris read MaaBaere at Paris 
p. 40, 1. 33, for Eungose read Fungoso , g 

p. 70, 1. S. *As to Si\ edition of this play by Stork, C. W., aftor the text of this ohajjten 
had passed thro!igh the pfbsa, see the bibliography to chap. lu, p. 420. •' 

p. 01, last Una, for 1568 read 1585 

p. 102, 1. 11 from bottom, for known to exist in print read printed 
p. 102, note 4, for Naupagiiun road Naxifrayuin^ 
p. 146, 1. 14 from bottom, for 1844 read 1840 

p. 162, 1. 8 from bottom, /or innuendos, read innuendos, ^ 

p.^37, 1. 16, for 164S read 1643 
p, 238, 1. 15, dele in 

p. 238, 1. 11 from bottom, for 1948 read 1646 

p. 230, 1, 1, /or ‘ stuck in ’ read stuck in f 

p. 258, 1. 22 from bottom, for without, read without ^ 

p. 458, 1. 10, add Beasons for doubting the usually accepted identification of the 
author of Moasallina aro given by G-.* 0, Moore Smith in Notes and: Queries, 

12 June 1909, Ser. x, vol, xi, p. 461, where another Nathaniel Biohards is 
.suggested as llio Euthor. 

p. 400, 1. 10, add Murray, J. T. English Dramatic Companies, 1568—1642. 2 vols. 

1010 . 

p. 408, 1.17, add Mrs Stopus’s William Huunis ami the Bevels of the Chapel lioyal 

has been just added to Ba7jp’s MatmaZi'ea. s - 
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INDErOF NAMES 


[Tlie letters ff. after an entry imply that references to the same subject occur on aj; 
least two immediately succeeding pages. Birth Ind death dates are not, as a rule, 
given in the ease of writers whose \York is considered in other volumes. The cross 
references under the names of dramatists are intended to assist in finding plays 
by two or more authors.] 


Abyndon, or Abingdon, Henry, 281 
Aoademioo, in The Beturne from Per- 
nassus, 313 
Achilles, lOG 

Actors liemonsirance, The, 407 
Adam, in As You Lilte It, 248 
Adams, Clement, 282 
Admiral’s company, the, 83, 89, 90, 93, 
245,^ 247, 249, 2S0, 255, 259, 269, 274 
Adorni, in The Maid of Honour, 158, 164 
Adurni, in The Ladies Tnall, 194 
Aeolus, in ValeuMnian, 122, 129, 130 
Aeglamour, in! The sSH Shepherd, 11, 
309, 370 ^ 

.^le'nd^Is, James I described as the modern 
pins, in The Hue and Cry after Cupid, 
347 

Aeschylus, Peraac, 92 
Aason, 163 
Aesop, 260 

Aethiopi,ons, in TIte Masque of Black- 
nesse, "342, 843 

Affections, the, in Pathoinachia, 324; 

the four, in Hymenaei, 346 
Ager, captain, in A Poire Quarrell, 73, 74 
Agrippa, Cornelius, De inoertitudine et 
vanitate sountiurum, 377 
Ajax, in Troilus and Cressida, 44 
Ajax Flayellifer, 298, 317 
Alabaster, 'William (1567-16,40), Jioxana, 
266, 268, 802 
Alba, 317 

Albion, in The Masqtie of Blacinesse, 
342 

Alohemiats, in Mertsury Vindicated, 357, 


Almei'ine, in Brennoxalt, 238 
Alniira, in A Very Woman, 166 
Aimond for a Parrat, An, 393 
Alonzo, in The Bashful Lover, 188 
Althorp, 4, 339 
_.Alucivsi' History of, the, 286 
^Amaranta, in The Spanish Curate, 134 
OAmboina, 183 . 

Amie, in The Sad Shepherd, 370 
Amintor, in The Maides Tragedy, 120, 
126 ff. 

Amoretta, in The 'Ladies TSriall, 194 
Amoretto, in The Pilgnmaye to Pqrnassus, 
310; in The Beturne from Pernassus, 
313 

Amorous La-Hoole, Sir, in The Silent 
Woman, 22, 152- 

Amorphns, in Cynthia’s Bevels, 41, 44 

Amsterdam, 22, 324 

Amyntaa, in The Queenes Arcadia, 317 

Anaides, in Cynthia's Bevels, 18, 41 

Ananias, in The Alchemist, 22 

Anatomy of Wit, 394 

Angelo, in The„Virgin Martir, 54 

Anne Boleyn, 835 

lady, in Richiprd III, 129 

— ^ — : of Denmark, queen consort of 
James I, 83, 337, 339 ff,, 348, 350, 361, 
366 ; companies of, 104, 254, 258 
Anti-Christ, 374 

Antigonns, in The Humorous Lieutenant, 
122 

Antioohus, Asiatic king, in Believe as you 
List, 147 e. 

Antoninus, in The Virgin Martir, 154 
Antonio, in Alhxmasar, 323 „ 

id:. The- Coxcgwbe, 133 - : \ 

- — — in The JDutchesse Of Malfy, 181, . 
182 


368, V 

Alcidee, 168 , V , 

Alomena, in. The Silver Age, 93’ ? 
Aleon, id The Queenes Arcadia, 818 
Aleman, M., : Gusman de Alfarache, 139 
Alejipb): basha of, in The Benegado, 183 
Alexander, William, 19 . , / 

klindu, id The Pilgrim, IM , 

Aiken, in The Sad Shepherd, 370 , , 

All is Trut^ 283 

Allen, Giles, 252, 263: ^ ; 

Alley, William (1510 ?-1670), The Poore 
Man’s Llbrarie, 378 

Alleyn, *l!ldward (1666-1626), 41, 61, 87, 
247, 249, 260, 255, 258, f?8, 292 


Antonias, id Ignoratuus, 328 
Apollo, 368 
ApuIeUis, 82 

■i— ~ in Loves Maistresse, 103 
Aquitania, ia The Masque of Blacknesse, 

. 342 : 

‘‘ Ara Fortunae, 31Q 
Arabia, 86 

. . AraMah my/ifs’ tales, the, 103 
ijArbaoeS, ■ in A King and no King, 120? 

.■-■ 137 :. 


5o8 Index of ' Names 


AvftiAm, II, !U7. SIH, an. !i(U, B6H 
Ariilian, hi 't he T.niirtl Huhji'H, li!3, l.'SO 
AwiH'r, 'SA'iliiarn, "0i>, StSi 
Areito, ill Pubimnn atui .Irri/Jf, 3'1S> 
ill '/'hi' fl'akrs Mistrii. I'hO 
Ardi'ii, ‘.!7 

Ji'ih'ii 111' FiVi-remm, !iri 
Al'(!l'llSiiiH, Jlut. (Ill, ia*,> 

ArinfuiihisW'S, Ih, ‘.!S, 7'3, :5l;i, ivia, I’lV, 
157;!,' lifil. Ul.i-i j) iir I’as. 301;' 

, rhit-i?, 515, am; I'fn-. ss 

i-VrihluSln, (i, '.li'i, aH'J. aiH'i; /viAi'-.i, ‘llili; 
Ihlftifu, S 

Ai-»md(i, tlu;, 37, fili. ‘.h!, 17! 

Avlihii, iloiii.'Tl jli'iili? liSl'JV), 3711 
iipan Fimlti, 318 

Jlittinn 'I'liplnr t)ii4 hU Jiivy, Tfti?, 'IW 
h’riit t)f A'ir.'fiii’?, 5!1H 

I'iro .Ifin'iA III X •>!',' i'! It ‘•kf, Thf, 'll" 
AninW, Mnitiiow, 57 
Arllinv, iiriiiiic, imn of Honiv VH, 815'!, 
isms ' 

AnirlfS Ilf (lAi'OiiRrc muf 'I7« 

Ah'olmiii, I {(■>(!(.' r, Tlif Fchi-kiniiMi f, 

•135 

Atinatiiv, in 'rhi- Miiiiks Trimtih. .I'A*, 

I'M, r.!H 

Aeiwi', in linm; .Xnit ii»l i'<t Jlis l/umntir, 
17, at! e ■ • ■ 

Asayfiiui lioiit, iu Ivtn'hiiiS: ‘I’.W 
Asti'OiiiWiii!!, ij) ’/'tithn-i'jiim/ii, 15‘.!'.5 
Alhonatins, 

Atlnniuin, in 'I'/tt /■'.laprnmr ns Ihi' eml, 
Ifitl, 1158 

Atiiiian, Hhi ■ 

AlkiiiMon, 'Ihoiiinfl. >1711 

Alins, ill I’fiifwiifi? lii'CDiji'iffii, lii'iiiff, 

HiRn »f, nil thii Ciliibn ihoiilf t%- 'irif, 

AtTMW, in Thi/ritfs, SOI 
Astii; ilinimi, afl'.i, .Si'ii. iiiint. (hwk 'liauin 
Awift%, in Thf P'limsuiir Jfsiaiul, li’IA 
Anditiw, in i.isi’iwi, 815 
Autcilin, ill 'I'hf I'rnjijsi'ii'fir, 152 
— tinoluiiiM Ilf Kiinni, in T/if Mtiiii nf 
Jlmmir, Jf»2, 1.55 - , 

Anri'lio, in '/7w l.inJtw TrMl, I'll 
Awin, il in tlif ,{,iniie!i Trinli, 

W 4 : . . 

Aww'A, ill ‘I'lm i't'JitiAi, mi 
AswrcB, tlui, 101 

B„ B. { tr. HifthWfJ Bowin). Sil'l, tW j 
iljn'ns (ts)sl Virffiftiit, '2h!, sihiS . 
lUtliea in the iriwitf, *.lt> 
jinliini'lnn. (Jorvnm’ (1.5511. UiJOl, IVij; 
Jrniiljul FxjiDiitwn o/ t/n'. ihmininnii- 
mt'iilii, SlKl ' ” - 

llatiy.Oiiiv'i in The .l/naijwc ii/ {..'/jn’aoinj*, 

nan 

liticnhu'i, in :n>> 

in 't'/ie Pfiialfi, iUl, 

Uiiclui, iu SUrmiji'., lafl 

iini'.ot!, ,S!i- fi'ninniii, '2, Jl'l, llfirij 
0, Isi'.i; tliftnry n/ /fciirif I'lj, lUil 
liftctrui., lUj'l ’ r 

'Bnily, in ftaoimei ffui'ltiiM .SViJif, Sly? . 
lltvkvi^ (1, 200 


liaki'i-, Sir KioSiiini (loV, 8-1045), ThCai 
frnin -iin. 

Half', .lolni (llil.'i -l.'iOO). 'Xi i 
liiiiliniii. in fueii iUii 

824 

llftiiiiati.-r, liili.i'rt, '.iHl, ‘.Srt;; 
liiiislinvy, K.imsn miip'liilliculri' nt, 252 
liiimlilki. !!!, "A.i, ItKl, l'.!:t. ISO 
Pniin;. W„ lO'l 
linnijii.i, in '.I'.i.-)..? >>, Sis 

I’riiik'iiiiii, ill '/'ill" lO i.'i if Miilt'i, 250 

l5nVii!>t,i‘-iitl. IS 111 . i f!, llilh, llirt'n, or the 
t'liire 'Ireeh'. -in ; .Virrlri, thi- Mnther 
rf lil 

H:unni"ii.>. hi She (SiiKe.,U'r. '20‘J 
I'.iinn-i, lirnniiin- (l.i>’.:(? lOulO. The 
i'Stiiiter, 15|1. '152 

I’.wry. Loiiiiviiil:, '.’I') ; Hiim-Allei/ or 

li/trriie-Trii'Sfi'S, 2lS, 2111 

in The e'f If' Fill/:, 'Jia 
ll.'Vii.anoii, ill I hf Hi'ohni Heart, l',l} 

Slit llnsr', ill the Sen: !nw, 25 
Hauilipshi, ('I'.ni!!., 1,ti> 

I’.iivro'iii or liivirtsiiii.i, S’l'ilUnm (jl. Xfi.lO), 
5i7. ; .< '4 Ilf I'cr- 

.llinitiiriiM' SoaclifOiyi'! </jr foipij 
ir'ris'i-s'ifii'lf <i{ ,1 f, 'oil,, ».{>() If'rnJ,'', !i77 

.IJti.-A .lifo .iVnfit(>i7, 46, 

liiO. I'iS 

— in 'i'kf (.'/nsniidi.'jif, 71V, 77 

its 'The fifefe t.5,niir,',>ti»», lil 

lirfiin'tjonl, 1 1 585 '? '■ 1 Ci 1 , fi, '47, 

lOT. l.JO jjiiuiit ('Olry), 115, i'f'i', 105, 
3«5, 20ii, •jjjsi. ini;. iKO. gjji,, 
nnOtii' I'kVtilo'i'. Ji'iiti 

lUnviitifonl m'i t'loleUw, tioii 

liui'uwi ftlirii'nt'Hi to, Vilmsheit niiigl.v, 

jihiti!)-, nr in c-.iiititiwratinu with 

uilti's*. H,h'. !sl«v,i, oniii't iVyihlUitoiv 
iMi.i HhirSoy 

‘ .AU jiB m.M'irSs itiiO tri'.'ii !v!ll biiivurs,' X135 
' Afiit, Sinn.* l‘,!5 
' ,\\vay lii-UgUSit,' VIS 
.A'unait'i-fl, ;>‘)r Jiihn r.in Olden, 11(5, 
I'M, UUl, S:iij 

‘Bt-auiv drat ami fisir,' V.(5 
Jkfiiir'f Hmli. r/i/', itl, IXh 131, 139 
JlSiiinHl fyffhfi',. 'the, I’O, V.:;i, 120, liiS 
ISundk'it, I'M, ISO 

, 'i'ht, l'.!5, V'.7 

CtmAnim, ‘I'hf llfiteirij tif, 140 
‘CM>«'>.«!tr,t.tO)isi* Hisii')!,' {k 5 
“ftivat iiMf naj'.'i ivnti Kiitnii n«av,' W5 

. c;so»i,<f». Thr, tu.-;, s;tti, vso 

(liiriMiiifnuJ. The, Hill UiwioV Siiivky 
<7wr»f><A-, fAf, SW, VA), VUl, VM 
KojhiCii 7«V!Y!i.;r, 111, 119, 127, W7 
CiiiOwt*’ nf she ‘i he, Vi'i, 

lm>, IMS ' ■ ■; 

K’itf FniinShr, Ws 
Ikvil t»/ iMirfiH-e, the, .Mu 
JMiulif/ IfsTOtiSiy, 'the, t.'ii, l;Ui 
Khin Ufnther, the, m, W5, VHS. l-W 
KUisy no Iwly I'l'inluin. {'jjfOiti {tluwgli* 

‘ im of HSriiiif, Hit 

«-«™- ModtiwsMi, l« 4 y, 1 in 
— »-* tunmif :,e a ffiitini’.v*# 

flfttiphli j/, 113 
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Faire Maide of the Inne, The, 132, 

■ 140, 183 ' 

Faithfv,ll Shepheardesse, The, 31, 112, 
114, 117, 126, 126, 137, 340, 35.3, 
363, .366, 367, 3|b 

False One, The, 111, 121, 123', 131, 139 
Four Plays in One, 119, 128, 137 
‘ God Lyaeua, evei- young,’ 126 
‘Hence all you vain delights,’ >24, 
134 

Sanest man’s Fortune, The, 128, 137 
Humorous Lieutenant, The, 134, 188 
Island Princesse, The, 123, .131, 139 
Jeweller of Amsterdam, The, 140 
King and no King, A, 114, 119, 120, 
126, 127, 129, 137 
Knight of Malta, The, 130, 138 
Knight of the Burning Pestle, The, 89, 
114, 119, 133. 137, 234 
Lawes of Candy, The, 131, 139 
'Let the hells ring,’ 126 
Little French Lawyer, The, 119, 134, 
138, 152, 184 

Lovers' Progress, The,, 131, 139 
Loves Cure, 119, 124, 136, 140 
Loves Pilgrimage, 132, 140 
Loyal Subject, The, 100, 130, 138 
Mad Lover, The, 130, 138, 152 
Mador, King of Great Britain, 140 
3Iaid in the Mill, The, 69, 70, 132, 139 
Mo, ides Ti^i^edy, Ttie, 111, 114, 119, 
120, 124, 126, 127,n29, 137,^199 
Masque of Gruyes Inne and the Inner- 
Temple, The, 137, 353, 366 
Monsieur Thomas, 123, 135, 138 
Mice Valour, The, 119, 134, 140 
Night-Walker, The, 134, 135, 140 
Noble Gentleman, The, 136, 140 
• 0 ^ow luy lungs do' tickle,’ 125 
Phirtlster, 111, 113, 114, 119 fl., 126, 
128, 129, 137, 190 
Pilgrim, The, 122, 131, 139 
Prophetesse, The, 123, 131, 139, 152 
Queene of Corinth, The, 130, 188 
night Woman, A, 140 
Pule a Wife And have a Wife, 135, 139 
Salmacis and Ilerinaphroditus, 112 
Scorneful Ladie, The, 11^ 119, 133, 137 
Sea Voyage, 'The, 181, 139 
‘ Sit, soldiers, sit and sing,’ 125 
Spanish Curate, The, 126, li34, 139, 183 
‘ Toll me, dearest, >vhat is love,’ 125, 

■ '128' ■ 

Thierry and Theodoret, Hi., 123, 129, 

' T38 ■ ' V: '■ 

‘ Three meny boys,’ 125 ■ ' , 

‘ ’Tie late and cold,’ 125: 

Triumph of Death, 'The, 128, 137 . 
'Triumph of Ltonour, TAc, 128, ,137 
' Triumph iof Love, 'The, 120, 128,, 137 
'Triumph .of Time, Th^ 128, . 187 
Two Noble Kinsmegi, The, 18%, 139, 299. 
See, ®lso, under Two Noble ICttismen, 
in Yol* V ^ 

Valentinian, 122, 128, 125, 129, 1S8 
Wandering leavers, 'The, 188 
Wifi for a Month, A, 192, 132, 139 . . 


Wild-Goose Chase, The, 135, 139 
Wit At severall Weapons, 119, 134, 138 
Wit Without Money, 134, 138 
Weman Hater, The, 27, 112, 114, 119 
124, 182, 137 
Woman’s Plot, A, 140 
Womans Prise, The, 134, 135, 1.38 
Women pleas’d, 1.30, 138 
Beaumont, Sir Pranois (d. 1698), 111 

Sir John (1583-1627), Bosworth 

Field, 111 

Beaupre, in The Parliament of Love, 
165 • 

Bedford, Lucy, countess of, 9, 337 
Beer-Hofmann, Der Graf von Gharolais, 
165 


Beeston, Chriatopher, 103 
Bel-A-una, in The Mastpie of Queens, 
349 

Belgarde, in The ‘Unnaturatt Combat, 
MOff. 

Bellafront, in A Woman is a Weather- ' 
coehp, 221 • 

^ jn The Honest IVli^re, 53, 172 

• Bellamia, in The Example, 202 
4 Bellamont, in North-Ward Hoe, 172 
BeJIanay, H., %70 
Bellario, in Philaster, 126 
Belletorest, Bistoires Tragiques, 180 
Bellisant, in Th» Parliaiaent of Love, 
166 


Benatzi, in The Ladies Triall, "194 
Bereblook, J., 299 

Bergetto, in Tis Fitly Shoes a Whore, 
192 . 

Berkeley, Sir W., 'The Lost Lady, 452 
Bertholdi, in The Imposture, 205 
Bertoldo, in The Maid of Honour, 155, 
156, 162 

Bessus, in A King and no King, 127 
Betterton, T., 47, 248, 271 
Bianca, in Loves Sacrifice, 192 

in Womih beioare Women, 78, 176 

Bible, the, 91, 3^6, 378, 401, 402, 405 r 
Bird, in The Muses Loohing-Glasse, 234 
Birkenhead or Berkanhead, Sir J. (1616- 
ld79J, 186 

Birth of Merlin, The, 69, 70 
Bithynia, gueeu of, in Believe as you 
List, 148, 149 

Black Knight, the, in A Game at Ghesse, 
79 

Black prince, the, 330 
Blackfriars, children of, 292 ; 

‘ Blackfriars preachers,’ 267 / 
‘Blaek-Pryet'S, Sanctified Ptaternity of,’ 
■■':the;':-234 

Blague, Mistress, in Bdward rK, 91 
Blake, 'Win., 71 „ 

Blank :verBe, Elizabethan, ‘214 
Bletohingley, Surrey, 282 
Blount, Charles, 196 ^ 

Boadicea, 128 

Bobadill, in Kvery Man in His Humour, 
16, ‘26, 28, 127, 249, 272 
Bcxioacoio, Admeto, 364 ; Decameron, 48, 
^ . 137, 138, 205, 804, 364 » 
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Bwlvnhum, John {,/!. IflOOj, Iktvcdf ru’, 312 
lioJiij, Ji'iiii, 1)77 
Bijlnsinia, fioa-conaS fii, 1!7 
BotiiivoSli, S-'iiH .S’oiro, 321 
Honifaei'. .Sir, in TAo iViiif-'.t-iViutii i]f 
Homtiiim, S3 
Boor, Joiiii, 'JSn 

Boracliiii, in J i'c';; B’lniww. 1.77 

in 7’7o' JfAi'jsSs 'iV.iijinliV, I® 
Bormiliis', in 'I'ln' Suhjecl, liiO 

Hordoiiux, '.IJ7. 3'J'J 
Borrow, Cua.i'i.:.', 

liosolii, in 'I'ii!' /f.'jfo/ji'iW Of , 

ISO ff. 

IfatBc ol, 30)1 

lioBcitu. in .1 .l.'nfstiwn.vr Offrtm. 

'i(>7, a Ho 

Bounicini;.! !'rt. 4 !ri'fl<!. Sir, in A .Vi.-d 
Il'tirfS, .U:/,Ui!s(.>r,7. tVI 
HoviUdo, in l.i-fr:' ('rurJlir. IVill 
lloWiiliT, in /7jr Kr-irf Miii/Af nf lUr 

l-ltnvo.'r of iiJisf, in 'I'hr' Jnircif ij'ni-rr.’r, 33,7 
lliittor, tl, S'r,r7 15,, K. 

ISottj’fr, ili.'hwil, (tist-nv StjT.i'V .''r Slrvi’v 
or iHSlolil'V, 

— \V,, Tl'jt’ .77'.'?, li'iH, 

Bii.y lii'iin'ij), tilt!, ;3;)i 

liralnwt, in A,u;(;f Ih-ums l-Aikncii))- 
in !'))(. 11 

Urnchiniii), in Thf IHe-d, 17') 

fivtwky n;' I’ninei’i, Jt.'t, 3U, 322 
Bn^vin;, filHirr in-lnvr of ,t. !Uirl-inf>i, ‘J&'J 
Urwiitfiira, 171 

liriiinfH, in 'I’lif -I'liir JlilOf O.r Thr 

mtt, B)l, iilil 
liohsi, Jill! 

lirijiiht, isiiif, in An- '.llVil 

111 into!, 11(1, iiKi. ;il ‘», ;j8fi 
llvsHtminoc, C,, yCni 
.liroiiu', 1UoImf.l (.1, Itl.'JJ?), 1,73. '.Ml. 
am, atM 'i’aj (hwih cnsij-i, lUii. 
Si'o, also, mnlor MtiyComii 
Aiilipmli'n, Thf; 22(1, 1127, 231 
City (('lit, The, •A.U>1' ajC, 

Oimrt The, "i'Jti 

CiHvnt (iftr<Uri UTi'ilnl, U2il 
The, 2lH» 

Mne/lkk iWe»n*, The, 23(1 

.FniiU ia Friemlekip, .1, 'J2-4 

Am'iaU (“ri'W, /I, 230 ll. 

i.di'i' .Ark ('.'«?(, The, 230, 231 

hliitld Omiiile icell miUehl, The, 112(5 

iVi'W AeiiitpU)/, The, 112(1 

Jfinlhrni The, 1121, ‘JlliS il. 

NtiikUei, The, 2ii0 

Queen timl Teiieuhiiie, 'The, 1!M(1, 

Qneatei KA-ehiiinn', the, y;ii 

'IVir. iftiO, yj7 

‘ Wind it (I .Iny, or n (tmiiUt, or a 
yriw,’ l!;u 
-• •• KU'jthru, 2lU 

Br(tok<>, Hjnmii'} ^1, 1632), AiMphe, 631, 
Jiill', Mehi lithe, !i2!! ; 621, ijao 

WnmiB, » (®rvii 4 ? aiiMi, JliS 
— , Hjr '['Uoiiuia, 1B7 

- WiUiaiii, 1.0. J 13, 320; ,ft»s<ori(l«,air( 


lloiicrt, Ariel, yhnnes’ Apologi/, 

9 

Brunhalt, in TJn'eiv:/ and Thcoilm-et, 122 
130 ■' 

Brnno. (n.irdnno, Tl Ciindelnitt, *32 
tlrutiis, in Aitling ilnefar, 127 
Bljl.blo, in (r'r«;ii'';i Ttt Qtto'ptr, 219 
Biirrr, (I B'l - Dc hmesih 

l.idi., 371 

Biii'hartrtO, (s<:OrK>' | !.70l’>-l;'i.H2), Jiaptiates 
29.7; JephlUf, 3‘.i(i " » ’ 

l.(urht'!t, .ki. riii vt,!). 'Jt'ii) 

(looij.-r VilHi-r,.,. 

..f ( 1793... Ill '.{.oj, t in, 300 
Bnsl.in.-, fostlo, in Tveeti M,in mil nf 
’1,3 Ifneinur. 17, Ml 
BHu.'ti, ,7. If,, lii, f,.',, u)o^ 

JiulioiKi!. t’iiii of, iij iSnil/rr'ij of Bui- 

CnthU sU 27r», 277 

J.'ioirH (li. I.'OIT), 2 , 0 ;, UJO, •.>.71 it, 

377, 37(1, 3K( 

• i5i.'5s;>,s.i tl.'xv; ill!)), 170,330,317, 

y i'S 3.73, ■t'O'i, ‘Ms, 373, 3'7.,i, 276 

37 7, 35’:) ’ ’ ’ 

iti 'The JT'tnnu fram Ptrmuauf, 

a, 313 

Bijfi.-ii'ry, WilhnS!) {,*i!«ii, liHxI {1530- 
47, 30.5, ion, ass, BH. 
riOsion, rio}.i,,,i'S. .,S«»0,'i.*s;v t>f .,Ve!i>Mhf>(>J, 
ie-'f, .590. UB i .»'7S 

ISiiry ..( Eiliuiti.slo, 3»3 
Bmoox (t’li«nSt(in to Vi-miliiHS (iinlnyifiy), 
j«<l 

Xhiiv. .Stinni, (hicii «u0i of; 7 

T.ytim, lord, sSSt) 

<'..7i(5i et Oipmpsi, Oa 
ilioonif, in :ihe Tube One, I'il 
,ni The Tue (datin', 42 
Botoii ;17 

(7)tltui9 1 h.7 

Ct'sSi>niitiu>i, i» 'The CrtrA Ihike nf 
l-'ti.venee, iiU 

C,7.45atit!i!S, in “{'he ftrnken Henrt, 181, 19,7 
t'ril!U>r,.>n ,:i>, l.a Bssmi, i‘., Ill) 

(Srirfow, in The tiudnliaii, Uh 
C alfliW, tvr CivMiaiii itWlO'.’-.WfO), 

jl2i) ! Tru-iiUf, i‘J9 
c.'siijao, il! The ('jiiOiifmn. 157 

i!! The 'A,,.{ l.-.vi'F, I.',-.! 

(.ffiliiaiHS*, »» The Altiidrn Tritarily, 1.27 
tUilvisi. Ji-ius, HV 4 
i,5ttis'!lii*5.-:i (((tiH'isrvt tJi },e.!tu!ts, OHJ 
<;)*(« y.i, ai'i'l 

t.’iinitri*!, c, sO, JO;;. aoj!^ a;i;t 20;S fl., 
1!(«), ;iu rt,, ;i!0, .■(71 
lf<W'‘S. itlosjohs I'Suii'tt} voSit'g)', lU 
tStiin r“10'(.'«, O'll, OoiJ 
fiAtlii’fiin* Ji.'Oi, l;),; 

Clisisl’i! fonr!;,-, 206 

irlfinj rniitipn. a«t9.: , 

Cliurii IttsU, ,'«57, 

I'.xBri-,-, 317 

'I5«r!»‘ill Jtini t.'aioii 316 

■ tT»«8 e«lleg«, 3tW 
King’s erflKgo, Oh.ii, 22 1 .‘1^7, 0‘.U 
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« Pembroke coHego, 296 
Beterhouse, 83/99, 307 
Queens',colleg 0 , 305, '324 
« St John’s college, % 294, 296, 301, 
304, 306 ft, 312, ^1, 397 . 

Trinity college, 232, 294, 295, 302, 
306, 306, 314, 321, 322. 324 H., 397; 
Miohael-House, 294 ; Great Gate, 
321 • 

Trinity hall, 285 
Cannlen, 'VVifliam, 3, 6, 9 
Caniillo, in The White Bivel, 177 
Camiola, in The Maid of Ilonbuv, 150, 
156, 163, 164 
Campania, 299 

Campion^ 71/., A true reparte of the death... 
of, 387 

Campion, Thomas (d. 1619), 231, 329, 
354 ; 'The Lords' Masque, 353 
Oanaanitoa, in 2’he Silver Age, 93 
Oanoi'ono, in Sioelides, 323 
Oandido, in The Honest Whore, 172 
Canters’ College, the, in The Staple of 
Newes, 26 

Oaporwit, in Changes, 202 
Oapricoio, in 'The Masque of the Middle 
'Temple, 355 
Caraotaous, 128 
Oarsw, Peter, 287 

Eiohard (^56, 1-1620), 89 

Thoma^ (1598?J163g), 11, 3C3; 

Coeluin Brihmnicum, Su3 * 
Carinus, in 'The Prnphetesse, 152 
Oarlell, Lodowiok (d. 1602), 239, 240 
Carloton, Sir Dudley, 3, 291 
Carlyle, Thomas, 239 
Carnarvon, Bobart Dormei', earl oi, 148 
Carol, in The Ma,sque of Christmas, 358 
,Cartwrif>ht, William (1011-1643, ? 1042), 
11, %8, 109, 240 
Lady Errant, The, 2.37 
Ordinary, 'The, 237 
lloyall Slave, 'The, 237, 326 
Siedt/e or Love’s Convert, The, 237 

(d. 1687), 88, 408 

Cary, Sir George, 267 
Oaso, John (d. 1600), 398; Speculum 
Moralium Qnaestioimm, 3JI8 
Cassius, in Julius Caesar, 127 
OaBtamela, in 'The Fancies, 193, 194 
Oastolain, Maurice, 5, 9, 10, 362, 370 
Castle inn, in The Fair Maid Of 'The 
West, 101 > 

Castro, Cuillin do, 124, 136, 140 
Oato, in Caesar and Fovipey, SS 
Oats, Vader, Mmchden-PJliclitt BT 
■ ^CatuUue,- 346 
Oaussin, N., 140 ' ' , • 7 

Cave, Henry, Narration of the Fall '. of 
: Paris Garden, SQ3 : 

Cave of Mammon, in The Faerie Queene, 
336 ■■ ..■7", ■:»; ■ 

Oawarden, fflr Thomas, : 257 
Cayet, Pierre Yiotor Palma, 148, 149 
Oeoii, Edward, 321 ” 

Cecils, the, 6. See, also, under Burghley 
Oelestlna, in The Lady of Pleasure, 202 


Celia, in The Humorous Lieutenant, 123 
Oenoi family, the, 153 

Praneesoo, 159 

Ceres,* in Lingua, 315 
Cervantes, 132, 135, 136, 138, 140, 154 
Curioso Impertinente, 133, 137. 223, 236 
Hon Quixote, 13, S, 137, 223, 236 
Novelas Bxempkires, 123, 139, 140 
Persiles y Sigismunda, 123, 130, 13^ 
Oesario, in The Faire Maide of the Innc, 

* 140 

Cespedes y Meneses, Gonzalo de, Gerardo,. 

123, 189, 183 
Chalmers, A., 1 

Chamberlain,, John (1553-1627), 291, 324 
Chamberlain’s company, the lord, 3, 4, 

40, 182, 245, 247, 260, 253, 255, 266, 
258, 274 , 275 , 312 
Chambers, E, K., 2'67 
Chapel Eoyal, the, 279. See, also, under 
Children of the Chapel Boyal „ 

Chapel Boyal, The Old Cheque Book of 
the, 280, 282 ’ 

fShapma-ft, George (1659?-1834), 2, 16, 19, 
28-57 (main entry), 147, 202, 225, 

^ 250, 329, 253 ff. See, also, under 

•Mai^ton and Shirley 
Achilles Shield, 37 
Al Fooles, 15, 82, 290 
Alphonsm EmperSur of Germany, 35 
Amorous Zodiac, The, 30, 31 
Andromache Liberata, 31 * • 

Batrachomyomaehia, 37 
Slinde begger of Alexandria, The, 15, 

31 

ByroUf The Conspiracie, And Tragedie 
of Charles Duke of, 30, S3 ff., 176, 
268 

Caesar and Pompey, 35, 172 
Chabot, Admirall of Frame, 85, 207 
Comodey of XJmers, 'The, 32 
Coronet for his Mistress Philosophy, A, 

31 * ■ 

Eastward Hoe, 4, 20, 30, 32; 43, 47, " 
48, 171 , 173, 268, 355 
Eutjiymim Baptus, 29 
Fatal Love, a Prenoh tragedy, 36 
Hesiod’s Works and Days, Chapman’s 
trans. of, 37 

Gentleman XJslter, The, 32, 290 
Gyles Goosecappe, Sir, 35, 290, 469 
Homer, 29, 30, 32, 37 
Homeric IBpfprams, 37 
Homerio Hymns, 37 > 

Humerom datyes Myrth, An, 16, 81 
: Marlowe’S; , Hero : dBd Leayder,. Ohap- 
mah’s eoatinuation of, 31 
7 Masque. . .Sf the .f Middle Temple and 
Lyncolnes Jnn, M, 3S3 >, 

May-Day, 32, 290 
Monsieur D'Olibe, 82 
.Mnsaeus, translation of, 30i 
Ovid’s Banquet of S.auce, 31 
Bevenge for Honour, 3S 
B^ver^e of Bussy D’Amboie, The, 33 ft., 
: 73 * 78,7223 , 

Shddou! of Night, The, 31 
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'J’ra rr, 

of IVfjc 

f, Th 

<e, 31 



Htrfviti 


the, iia 



nwui 

rU71j? nfi 

IThe 

ehe, riu 



<1 

'W. 


IIUlll «J 

t>i hir 

Svti, 

oU 

Chariiif'n, 

. in Tin 


rif Ifir 

euf', n; 

15 

iOiiiviniiont, in 

y 

■llfcfGI 

Trti^ 

»< f.J i 

C‘hai'i»,-vi :l 

t, (1. 7, i 

0, IS 

201. 2 n;s 



17, 2,i.O, 



r«. ’j-Sf!, 

. 271. 


1. na.irt. 



i^O. isfii 

1, too 

— 'ij, 

, 2!.’iu, 2' 

7\ 


5- 


Chivili'H'ii 

■ lilt'll, rrinfr 




Cliiimlnii 

% u\ Th 

if* {}a\ 

1. 

r».,H 

Giutron, 

in Friiti 

r Tils 

h, ft# 



CiiiiJtli'V, 

ii> The 


tt'iitnnii 

iif Utoied'di, 

00 






t'lifuifi'r, 

0., S2, 4 1 

n. ill". 

5RM>, 

3U ; 

Jiniiihi 



130, 29 

0. :s'K) 

: The 


ir:/r i\f I'Ut 

Chiiiric!;, iO 

rhi'Uip. Ht-iiiy {■!. M'lV’?}, 12, 13 i'll, .It. 
1*7, lilH, 'lii'.l. Kl Him!, lISSiicT Jti'fcll'i!' 
Mili'k Jioifinitn a ihi' IHV 

itiliaii .'Ovijii'itj), iVii*. 

Ki'jul." llitH'a: itrinme, atlV 

Wjr*)'p, iJi) 

Tniiji’dif of HoifMiiti, nis, mv 
Oliiiiiri'ii nf 'tJn* itd.vii! >'.iul (t!h>'r 

I'liilrtroii's cmmiiiiiie!), t. t.t, ’.'I’-J. 

■ StH. '’Sit'i, 'im, '.liV*'. ;‘t;i -iif.! (wi«n 
tnlsy). 'Ill;* 

Chilihvii of f ?J<! CImikI Sirii't ‘ir.4 (I'iliijtf. 

y«i) 

CltfiKiJRWMIH ' MaHliT IH ■ 

.V.i'ii.c, !(> 

€hritit(.!tvurM\, Kiiinin'iiiitn lt>> 

ChtiKtiHu iV iH Iii'iuiitivk, Iti'.) 
(liitittliiMiity, rifli! ff, 373 
CJhriNtmiii', in Tho Mitsiftit! of Chrs/itimtt, 
n.'ifl, llfiH 

OiHstifU!-'! I'rinrf, Thi', Hill 
OhfiHtoninn'ftwiU .Jnhn (il. irifiK), ,tephfha, 

m 

I’iiHVohydnl, (1330? .HWtJ,, ,s7«ki*V 

Wife, in 4 Mirear. fur ‘.tO 

OUuai, in Ahsiilimi, iilitl 
OietJTO, toft 

—■ Itun, i?t Ttm i’ilffriimffe (<> Jt’ar- 

«««!«, #10 

iu Oiimitw. 10 , ao 

tftntliii), (iiiniilcittwt.'i (hwl'ii, 13!1, l:il> 
tiii'orineslur., ‘Mi'l 

Slinrftii{((!, ill Till- .?,i>i'(Tj iV(v/i’v»i), 131 
Cliui iiili'ii, Kiittivi'il iisiii iiwl i3{, 0|, 

CliU'iiii.ii, i« /.(ii'ivi Vtudtk, li© 
tlli'iri, in IVii' Mill' .l/iii.l it/' TUi; 10# 
CUi'oji.'itrrt, in AiiUttiif ,<iui c'tmminir 7'^, 

mi 

(lk«>r;\, in r/ic JltmU-iWitit, ISt, W, Hi?. 
liiS 

CliifioB, II wiry, aoo, 2!»l 
. — • iriiottiiw. aito, 201 
Clinton fiiiriUe), in J'orCunn tty Liw't <i«ii 
Hei», W4 


Ciria, ill r.ii,- I'.iiihUd! .S'/ic/iAcinteise, 

CiiViin, in TIu- Shejikeardme 

' ’ 

Cloni', in r&- 4r<',iiUfi^ 317, iUS- 

Clovi., in Erviy jCn, md of lih Jlimotir, 

22.7 

C-lvh.l,iiu\ HO'*, H].';), ;!lo, 327 
Clniiii, triiifi (sf, in Tortninus el non 
Uerndnut, Mil 

inr.l, iido 

Cocklcii-iiidy, ill Tl-.v UuU'h Mourteom, .Ifl 

(OiicH'.iiTt'i'r! yi.ni;.', ill The yrii.<,jue of the 
^ yioluniOrptioTd Tiftnt,-/, tiW 
(.'•'i.li-i, in i'he i'.KTi!- 33,5 

C-'ciuii’., in lU.'i 

C.ilisiiin nr C'nriiiiym,', Kir Aston, U-f 
M2, Ml. MH 

Got,.'. Itij- K4«'isrii. The ford Cola; hit 

S'serrh <0 ••tdtrijr.. tit) 

Golnni, n ftonby, in iHirOifOoiiiriri i'ayee^ 

V!H 

Coiti'c, in The Qttefde.t Arcihlin, 317 

Cmli.f ,(1! I .Mjtii (.'uibv, ivi iiilji 

<*o!.'to! -r. H. T., 2;i, 129, GU 
CoSSsiifilltl':. ill 7',’x' tiiij'ia i;/ 7,ii('|-(;ri!| 101 
t’-r.iS-if'r, .Mjrsnv, tl'iK 

4. 1'., io», .-.i), (M, ■.U9,, aHi, :jsw 
Ciiitfis'!, J. Giiiirtiiii, lOft 

GiiSo/jfti?. 29.7 
t.'ol.sut, in /,4>i,.:f »<.:(, $15 
GVilnnsin;.., in iVcfiiiUie Itfiniaem, ISO*.! 
Coiw#.i, :r., ' 

C«;>.(»tti.iini, in f.in^’!nt, ttlfi 
(.‘i.iiKifiy. )« T'&e .iftmii {itKihiiitdOtiinip, 
2H!:J 

C7o,'t}:'i,ini ihtiidiliott-f, 

Ciitninunfri Krnivsb!, im /.hit/i/i'i, 3M, 31, 1 
C'o)»!H;>iiiir, m i'm'H.s ffiDlrttumtulii-, !tiM 
Grnwni-i. tM 1 ■■{<■'. 4) ««r IkvoneilM, itriO il. , 
t.'onrini, iinirtlfn! iBl 

{'littift-.M, f(.,.'!iry, '.Mt, iMO, avftff. 
{ioM-'iljincf, ill ?/)«• iYinf.Vrfi 02(5 

in The Tpniiinh ifipiiifl, 77 

Villi, .1. f’fi. ItUl]', i:i,Ti*iit*V l‘i4 yjifijHi; 

or ftif ifiKie 211) 

CiirSniio, in 4ffiiiM oii'i J'lyytnid, 182 
Gfirutsh. ItS.'l, iUi 
Coritinlio. iW . 

in The While I'/ifht, Vn, l^V 
Ct'fjioSiaM' 'ritntur., in the Vil>/ If'iM, SaS 

Cw'iiisiJi t(i)* 

Cuttsw.'sK, ' ;J i3 

Utsrn'A'iisltn, Hir Wiiliinn, ;it| 
t-Vrnii«l»s W.. ,tr I'l.i-noiln iltt It., 207 

'/'itniii/v* (•/ f,‘>iy (i».l th'ifte, Tti<, 

\ e?»i, .3!VJ 

CVr.ft'iv, tito in ttw Ihitiil-.Uini, 

I to »'(' 

e*.f 

ih/vittt, r.| I;lt, HIO; in /titv Ileuurid, 
iWl ■ . • : 

Cii*nt {‘aijiniv,,, 

CtuWiitt, ift iSi.'flulii#, 3?;! 

Cfwino, ill The rroi/fnr, liiO 
CinlViid, f ‘!i',i Ic-i, li., 

Cw’iintry, .07 . 

C«jvvt;i!, John fl/lo 8 liil J), 2 Vm inti'rfreUf, 

Iftw ilioHoMaw. iiaa ? 





, Cowley, Abraham (1618-1667), The 

Joeulare, 

102, 326; Cutter of Coleman Street, 326 
t'C.raclistone, captain, in Pedile and For- 
tunio, 304 1 

Craig-Breri in Pleasuri .neeonciled, 361 
Crane, Wilham {Jl. 1S30), 282, 284 
’ Crashawe, William (1672-1626), 37S 
Crasy, Mr, in The QUy Witt, 228, 229, 
Cratauder, Ephesian captive, in The 
HqyaU Shove, 326 
Crawford, C., 180 
Creighton, 0., 284 
Creon, in The Bond-Man, IS? ' 

Cricket, in Club Law, 308 
Cripple, the, in The Fayre Mayd of the 
Bxehhnye, 80, 100 . 

Ciispinclla,^ in The Dutch Courtezan, 48 
Cnspimis, in The Poetaster, 18, 42, 43 
Crites, in Cynthia’s Bevels, 39 41 
Cromwell, Oliver. 316 ’ 

Orosalay, James, 105 
Crouohor, John, 280 
Croydon, 287 
Grnao, Aquila, 471 
Cuonlo. in A Very Woman, 161 
Cupid, in Love liestored, 351, 352 
in Loves Maistresse, 103 

~ "347'^'“ 

in The Mfiajue oft Christmas, 358, 
350 , * ’ 

Oupida, in The Masque of Beauty, 347 
Lure for a Cuckold, A, 69, 185 
‘Curious Impertinoiit, The,’ in Don 
Quixote, 138, 137, 223, 236 
Cumberland, Biohard, 9 
Cyelope, in Mercury Vindicated, 357 
Cyclopes, in The Hue nud Cry after 
■"Cupid^UT, 348 J-t 

^ 51 ^ttnaan’s Calamitie, ' 

Dabortie, Eobert (d. 1628), 116, 146 
Dalyell, in Perkin Warbeck, 193 
Bametas, in The lie of Guls, 213 
Dnmpit, in A Trick to catch the Old-one, 

65 , ’ 

Danaii, in The Bird in a 03ye, 204 
‘Dangei'us Fortress,’ 283 
Daniel, Samuel (1562-1619), 4, 23, 37, 89, 

40. 44, 317, 337, 339, 343, 345, 350, 

366 

Symen's Trifiinph, 190, MW 
Philotas, M9 ' : : , ! 

Queenes Arcadia, The, 317, 81S, 327,' 

■ : 366' 

I’etkys’ festival, iso ' 

Visitm, of the Twelve Goddesses, The, , 
■837, 346, 350 . ■ . ' 

pappei,, in 2'he Alchemist, jS2 
Daunses, A Treatise of, 391 ^ 

Dauphine, Mr, in The* Silent Woman, 

22 
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Debts, 161 

Greek drama, 14, 215, 232, 294 ff. 

ideals, Chapman’s praise of, 31 

kings, in The. Four Ages, 92 

Greene, John, 4 Befutatilm of the Apo- 
logy f&r Actors, 401 

Eobt., 13, 14, 249, 287, 300, .301, 

303 ; Francesco's Fortunes, 396 ; Orlando 
FurUiso, 260; Philomela, 137 

Thomas, actor, 219 

Greg, W. W., 96, 274, 865 
Gresham, Sir Tho.s. (1S19?-1679), 84, 
91, 800 

Greville, Fulke, 19 ’ , 

Grey, lady Jane, 54 * 

Gtimald, Nicholas (1619-1562), Archi- 
propheta, 295, 827; Christm Jlcdivivus, 
295 : 

Qrimalfl, in Perfidus Setrusens, &02 
Grimeston, BdVard, translation of de 
Serres’s hiventaire General de I’Mistoire.. 
de Fraiioe, 33 ■> ' 

Grindal, Edmund, 297, 381 
Grtseldis-Motlv, in English drama, 97,: 
Grosseteste, Eobert, 374 
GroSo, Lnigi, Pentimento Amoroso, 817 
LaPalida.m 

. Giiarini, GianiBattiata, II PastOr Pido, ■■ 
21, 137, ^7, 305, 36«, 871: 

Guarsi, Andrew, 33 
Guevara, ElfRelox de Pri'neipesfZ't'l 
Guiomar, in The Gustome of the Oountreyf 
131- #. : . 

Gtiirimir, or miraols-plays, $52 , 


Guise, duke of, 34 

Gullio, in The Beturne from Pernassus, 
311, ,^12 

Gnstns, in Lingua, 315 
Guy Faux; in Friar Bush, 63 
Gwinne, or Gwynne, Matthew (1558 ?- 
1627), 818 ; Vertumms sive Annus 
Becurrens, 317 ’ 

Gyles Gooseeappe, Sijr. See under Ohap- 
♦ ruan , 

Habington, Wm. (1605-1654), Gastara,^ 
30; Th^ Queens of Array on, 456 
Haeket, John (1592-1670), Loiola, 324 
Hall, Arthur, transl. of Homer from a 
French version, 37 

Edward, 383 S. 

Joseph, 15, 38, 69 ’ 

Hallam, Henry, 115 • 

HaUiwell, Ed., 303; Dido, 298 
Halliwell-Phillipps, J. 0., 276 
Harington, Sir John, S14; Treatise oj 
Playe, S97 

HaJrison, *Wm. , Description Sf England, 
394; Ghronologie, 381 
Hkrtweli, A,, 29a 
HarvAd, Mizabethan stage at, 266 
Harvey, Hick, 307 

— - Gabriel (1645^?-1630). 218, 288; 
Musarum Lachrymae, 306/ Trimming 
of Thomas Nashe, 307 ' f’> 

Gilbert, 307 
Hatcher, O. L., 122 
Hatred, in Pathomachia, 324 
Haughton, Wm. (fl.’ 1598), 54, 96, 97, 
819. ^ee, also, under Day, Dekker and 
Marlowe 

Hansted, Peter (d, 1645), The Bival 

Hawkesworth, Walter (d. 1606), La- ’ 
byrinthus, SOB-; Leander, SOS 
Hawkins, Alexaaader, 290 
Hazard-Wilding plot, in The Gamester, « 
202 

HaaUtt, William, 53, 278 
Hecate?m Macbeth, 76; in The Witch of 
Edmontem, 76 

Hedon, in Cynthia’s Bevels, 41, 42, 44 
Heinaius, 9 
Helicon, 310 

Hellena, in A Challenge for Beauty, 103 
Heming, or Hemminge, or Heminge, 

. . John (d. 1630), 248, 249, 276, 358 : 

Hengo, in Hondifoff, 128 , ’ 

Henrietta Maria, vgtieen, 88, , 148, 149, 
197,-237;' 240, . 262, 8243., 404 
Henrique, Don, ill ITAe Spanish Citrate, 

189 

Henry III, 33 » , 

— V,. 280 

-.^ . Vn, 246, 280, 832 

- Vm, 91, 241,:256, 268, 280, 333 fl. 

, — Aurelia, 22 

::.prinee (son of James I), 80, 31, 

.37, 185, 250, 316, 318, 339, 345, 348, 

350 *353 

•BTmrij nil. Household -Booh of, 2SS * 

# 
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Ili'iisltiwi'. Friuti'i!!, 277 

— I'l.ilij, jil. ifiltii, ■}, 7. i2, 17. 
iia, Kit. iit. ■«, ill, r,:i, hji, 97, in, 
M(i, iCK, 1V8. 210. 212. 210, 2f;, 

2A-1, 2^/i, 27iK. 2i;i, 267. 26!l, 271. 2771, 
;!7«, anil. 297 

Ilci'l'i.'f!, Ciinvi.'?, inr<i. H'l 
fail lily, Ml 

— ,1'hiiij'. lafl of M-uiUtoko. 

MS, MS. MU 

, - - Hir HoJiry, J02. M7. i.m. IMS 

, — WiiUiiUj. Uiir*! ins'i of ri'mifr-'ko, 

1 M 

ihiki.', ill r<in.i<o'M'i|i‘r, 49 

’ jl) /'liiijiin- lifriir.i'ilrd, iit'.O, liOJ 

. — ii) Bill 

[II 7'?), I of Chriilmai, IMU 

.Mccffori!, UfO 
.Iforftini, 0, H., W’ 

Hi'i'iic, Hii'ioiiii*. IM"!, iiSU 
f Hoi'oii. Mil, 2!i.7 
295 

Urruio 'Virlw',' id 'T!is' rf yinN'fi.?. 

8 .^} *' '■ ^ 
IfeHck.Bolw'MlSt'l tiM il, ,1. U. 27, '..M.'. 
IIiH-tfiH'i'lsbiiv, 21), , ■'i 

TTovwoiul, ThijniuH (il. 16.70 "J, SU 106 
(Hiaiu Ui9, 2fil. I'lU, SitK, 

' 109 . Hijo, iUsit, niinn W.ln'.tii'y 

T.M, IviH 

liilifOsittii .Iffrim, Lift: tif, ?<B 

f'wr .I’l, fijiff,, an, 

401,' SIM 

Hliiiii ii'iifir vmnij it Tht, 07 

IMd 

ilfiJi'dft 77)1’,' IKI ^ 

OttiiliMii, t>r T(w I, Pit Jkvin’trt'ii, Thf. 

101 ! 

Challi'iiijt fur fittiiilk, ,i, 62, tOii 
IJUriitmm rtmitf hut ntirt u ytiir, Ui 
Etiu'itfd IV, .61, H,*i, IH) 

.LiHflilitd'n Llit.thrlli, Ijil, 5) I 
F.nttiiii/i ‘I'rmrllirr, Vhf, 61, Ml, 01, 97, 
.102 « 

Vilir iVi'iiil (If Thr OVsf, Tkt, S.7, 97, 
101 ■ ■ ' 
lUii’iJf Ilf (lu 7'.'.r.'/iii(u*'> 7'Ai‘, hi, 
90 , UK ‘ ' 

.I'ViiM’ Aih'it, Tht, U'.l 

i'oiiri' ii/ l.imi/oK. nr, fVit/i 

tilt th,i-.ijiiei,t Ii/ .rei it!iuf,‘(u, Kl, .«/ li,‘i 
I'lirfiiiic 6i; l.isiifl (i»(il iSVij, ft’,}, UiS 

(leilisi'iH" .iliUiiri) ttf ll't, Hill'll, Thf, Oil, 
lOU, .liW, Mil 
(hnt/i'i ff ii/ Iftt/lfjiijHt’, H9 

tti'lili-ii' All,!, J'lii-f'm, <)7 
IJtiTiikit, li'J 

lluTuri'hi/ ti! thr JilffHi‘il''jji;/rli<, OR, f(7 

,1/ f/r>u Eitiiw lint mr, i'lm kniiui )ii, hitilii’: 
Hr, I'lir tivii/ile'ii Ilf Uurt’at' Fitinfirdt, 
H,7, 91, 97, I'HX) 

Jriiii Atir, Thr, HI, U‘J, U!! 

i/i'iti i[f Miti’h), 'Thf, llwyivofnlV SiorJi 

iij, lOil . *■: 

,/iJiiii and mi/ htuht. Ml 
LnU’ Liinriixldir iViieheSt Thi\^0l 
' l.h'rt iif (dl the i’lWtit, HO t 


Loiiii Muisli-rsii,-. HL I0:i 
MiirxUi.d lOif *■ 

Mii!/,Ln inil hift, .■(,’81, li);j 

,Vii;>i if, I ihif oftlK H'dilil 

;ti.. .. ■' ' 

PL.fsmd Dininnura and Dnimmm, 87, 

Viflniis, S.S 

iif Lurrtr.-, Thr, 10. !0l 

LaH-iU ICin.j, mi, I- 'Cfit' T.imidl 

Suhini. liV. h;i, 07. 1(10, 102, I;is 
Sdvry Aar. Thr, OO 

i.f thr .S'fiJ.i, Th,;, {liimpliliit 

1 n. 61 

nr /JWmih'j 

i'i'i lj, Oti 

ir!j.y-i/'iii!i,;j(! Ilf 11,1,11!, hm, The, Oil, lUl 

‘.r“, 90 

Kihie leilh Wintlue.ise, A, 8-1 

92 f?., 97, 99, 10! 

HijWik’.rJi, v-r-itm [lirij m, ik)() 

.... in fA/.-hiii), 298 
liii.i;i'ii'.«,yi, in t.hijdTr JiVreiii/r, 129 

in 'Thv Triitjmf, 13 

(IrilKn nr (Iriflith (l.5aSI-ltl,71i), 

/ftiii!!,!-} Tui'tier, aiM, 
lliji/iltM', ill f'mi'ttif, l‘,(9 

liij'Sh’H'4a, in .1 i/ Fi/ihl'i 
.l.O'i'asii, yUi, J’M ,• 

ill Thfi < Ilf the (kMittivu, 

PTl 13! 

liij’jtssiyuji'i, n.i.ii 

SliEldtiil, in f'lirfsiKtgittniif, iViO 

Hits/iiO, 5i9, 

.Ui’Oti, tlK> tiM.mvi' of .Tft»i»vi:irl!i, in 
}C,itf.%i~A ir, 9ft, 91 

n<.<kfi', Unhii, wr Thr Fuher 

Cittr/h!. 291 . j., ■«- 

ili.i!i4ay, Ji,arSt;ii, 7i;i.;/i.(),fW}Lir.>n'ii, dr Tin! 

MdnLii/r iif thr Art./, 1(2.1 

lts>iSn<;s». sif, in The ihierir Qiitctir, 

JiOfi 

Unltintiipil. lOmhiM,"!, i;w, OOl 
ifallitf, \V.. 2(9J 
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a 7 !' 
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;uJ, 

Jdl, Ui7. 

U-vJvl, 
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Vhf 

iif f' 
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115 {rtisii'o Arthtti'*, jmiuiii)'" |tii* 

;n.!. ;M9, Oti’, -MDi 

I--.,;,.; .Ar/ Tini t im, It, K 
*. .«■ Ill J'lir T,-r!-irlti, IH, .19, 42 
llfniiliii, ill The Ihilei Hi.ilih, Siin . 
linrtiliUit tkii’tt I, 10 Tiv jTf',' nl LarFfiv, 

lIlHSi-Jl’-iti, »M 77j' fl udljitl J.iij-fr, la.l, 1,’jS 
fimr If Wijd Hiiifi ch'iia «1 ifi'i'f {i'/'r JfuM 
,-m hmi, St.'i, 4(6 

Fi'iim’v'n f;>iitMir).4 «f Hnisiemrt, 

liwwi'o. H., 
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Hayden, Timotiiy, in Thu Sparagjts 
Garden^ 227 

"> Humil, in The tioo Mauls of More-clache, 
217 ■ * 

Hvimilt4, in The. Faei'ie Quecnc; 336 
Humours, the four, in Hyrnenaei, 345 
Himriis, John, 283 
— Thomas, 283» , 

— William, 283, 286, 283, 291 
Hnijsclon, 41eorge Oarey, aeooud lord, 
247, 385 

Hour/ Carey, first lord, ,247 

Hunt, Lei"h, 58, 70 • 

Huntly, in Fcrldn Warheck, 193 
Hutchinson, Luoy, 402, 403 
Hymoii, 340 

ill Hyrnenaei, 345 

in The Hue and Cry after Cupid, 

347 

in The Jealous Lovers, 325 

Hymenneus, 304, 327 

Ingo {Shakespeare’s), 274 
loilius, in Jjipius and Virginia, 182 
Ilaingtoii (Devonshire), 188 
Iinmorito and O. H., Three proper and 
wiuie familiar Letters, 888 

in 'The Eeturne from Pertiassiu, 

814 

In and In Medlaj', in 4 Tale of a Tuh, 
20 , , ■» 

Indian princes, in I'he Masque of the 
Middle Temple, 355 
Inyannati, GV, 305 

Ingelaiid, Thos. (/L 1560), Hisohedient 
Child, 94 

Ingenioao, in The Filyrimage to Far- 
nassus, 310 * 

i» 'Fho Eeturne from Feriiassus, 311 

Intellootus Agens, in The Floating Island, 
325 

Iolanta, iii 'The Guardian, 167 
Ira. sen 'Tumulus Fortunae, 320 
Irato, in 'The Floating Island, 325 
Ireland, 197. See, also, 26, 371 
Iris, in Beaumont’s masque, 366 
in The Vision of tM Twelve God- 
desses: 331, 33B * 

Iriis, in Ulysses Iladmi, 303 
Isabella, eountess of SNVovia, in The In- 
satiate Countesse, i5, 49, 

— — ^ in Laelia, 305 

—— in Th«*}rhUe Vivel, m, FIT '■ 

— r— queenfin A Challenge for Feaidte, 
108 :,/■■■ 
Isley, Henry, 112 l 

Ursula •(daughter of Henry Isley), . 

1.12 

Ismel; royal house M, Hi Absalom, . 
Italian daseent of Marstph, 37 , , 

drama, 64, 96, 125, 302, *310, 317, 

384, 835,^ 860, 387 » 

— -- farmer, in Vergil, 364 , , 

novels, 378 

servants, in Massinger’s plays, 162 

— aoitroes, 45 , 46, 94, 174, 304, 306, ' 
822, 323, 346 » 


Italian translations, 102, 218, 377 

writers, 364, 366 

Italirgiate Englishman, 219 
Italy, 154, 158, 159, 175, 199, 203, 271 
Ithocles, in The Broken Heart, 191 
Itis, 320 

Izarde, John, 287 

Jacinta, in Alls Lost by Lust, 72 

* in The Brothei's, 203 

Jack, Sir T. Gresham’s nephew, in If 
you know not me, 91 » 

Jacke I^-ums Entertainment, 41 
Jacob, 93 

Jaoomo, in The Gratefull Servant, 204 
Jacuppus, in Machiavellus, 315 
James I, 4, 6, 7, 38, 47, 86, 101, 107, 
108, 147, 149, 172, 217, ’220, 234, 243, 
245. 250, 254, 25S; 268, 262, 271, 272, 
3,78, 283, 290, 298, 314, 316 fl., 32111., 
327, 333, 336, 837, 34211., 358, 360 fl., ' 
401, 403; Counterblasts to Tobacco, 
A, ZTtS 

JJtmie, Don, in The Spanish Curate, 139 
Jane, in A Ghost Mayd, 75 
*Jaques, in AUstLost by Lust, 70 
Jefffoy, m Edward IV, 91 
Jeronimo, 23 
Jer-usalem, 84 

Jesuits,’ 160, 167, 302, 324’ 877 
Jew, in Machiavellus, 805 
Jewish doctor (Erancisoo as), in The 
Duke of Millaine, 159 
Jews, the, 86, 164 
Jockie, in EdwanVIV, 01 
John, l3on, in Chances, 128, 136 

in The two Maids of More-clacke, 

217 

’the Baptist, 295 

Johnson, Samuel, 7 ; Life of Milton, 302 ’ 

Wm., 246 ; 

Wm., lialeludinariuin, 474 

Jones, Inigo (1573-1652), 6, 26, 30, 271, , 
326, 883, 335, ?42, 348, 350, 363, 354, 
361 

JonscJhJ Benjamin (1573 ?-1637)i 1-30 
(main entry), 32, 36, 38, 44, 47, 61, 
53fl., 68, 69, 85, 95, 96, 107, 111, 
116, 118, 120, 121, 129, 133, 134, 
138, 144, 151, 177 , 188, 196, 198, . 
202, 206, 210, 211, 21!?, 214, 219 0,, 

232 ff., 237, 239,: 249, 250, 267, 271, 
274, 291, 313, 329 fl., 839-355 
(masques), 872, 37,6.. See’ also, linder 
Beamabnt :and Eietoher,. Chapman, 
Dekker and ■ ijliddletop v 
Alchemist.^ The, 5, 223., 26, 26, 222 
Apologetical Dialogue, 4 
Are Foetica (trans. of), Wvith com- 
mentary frosa Aristotle, 6 ; 

Sartlwlamew Fayre, 2, 4, 5, 19, 22 3., 

■ 26, 28. 220, 224,: 261, 337 

Case is Altered, The, 4, 5, 13, 17,290 
. Gamm, 5f 5D, m, 112, 221,, 235 
Celebration of Chans, 4, 10 
CeSa, jPo ('Drink to me only with tliiuf- 
eyes’), 10 : 
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ifuU-rl-.nmnv'n't , I hr : (#HVfj 
/I’sim*'.';, r»r» 

iff 7 !(•', *U?j, .'CjO 

Mafn^nn if Hrtutij, 

Masittif of , Vitti, *1, .‘Ul. 

U'M, mr 

itani/Hi' iif ('iirtsimiD, li'til, ;4r>” (f, 

l>f l.rUYfH 

J/cK, iiSU 

uf Ou'ti, Tbi'. !i(U 

Ilf Thr, ;jSl, Sil">, rU'i, 

3to, S70, 

i>f ihf Mitiimiinhiit'il 

A, :m' 

Aim/ l,nrlli, Thl\ ^^, iWiMy. 

■UrVi'j.-n/ I’iiirlti'iilrJ fr,‘m tin’ lli'hfiiiii^tf, 
«t( ( / 

fi'iipliiilr’ii Trimnph, IHiJ 

AVi,- Inn,-, rk,’, t.7, vv, m, UK, 

im , 

iVt'd'i'f! !l<i' XfU! irfirhl ’rtn-J 
in I hr Mill'll, '. aiU ' 

Siiinphf PiU'iiin, ,t, \l) 

(ihrrmt Uif I’tnrji VriYU'i', tUtt, lti7)>, ftSl 

Ditr III lliiiiiilf, ’i ' 

Pan'i Aiiniri-rniitii^ .’(iJS, iKH, ;!(ia 
Pmntet, Tkr, ltd ^ 

' I'nwhHfilf Tik !) 
l.‘J>ilii!ui:;loiil (.'fiiiwctfoiift, fl 


7’ii^'' 111 ii Ifih, A, 'K K, 

7'i^rf^rr,' il'\ /liiitnirt: Ur,' innih" liilirtl 
iiuiii isnA iiiiillrr^ V., KJf, 
i'lia.' i in.iiir.ilrj., 

fiirti’ih vi;,v ,WiM,cir, n.r? 

h, *J„ 1 .K 

fsMyn .* Pfl'ifA!, 

r„rf. nr. ti. •,(•.!, yt, tii', ]<u, *j;n, 
i»5l, 3 -is 

AV'!‘. S:. , i‘|M,-fiiiil ('ll, 

\’i ’ •'.f.i-: !' h iy .Ntu.v, IK 

Kiiistum'.!* iit'K, itji't 

I tthiirn, T, VJ7 

vTc^iif'^Knifi, *,ikK 

!n i f.f .iit.lr.fr Anr, UjI ^ 

HI PiSHiiirii IV. 41K ^ 

I'nii’.ssi., iiS? 

.toy®', lli (Jj'.vtif'ii I'li iAti>'ri/it'', 'JIK 
JiiKii’if*, 111 i'/ir- Hrliirnf' fi-swi Ihrmufiit, 
MU 

iJiiiia, ill f'.hg l-kilfhi-HK ih' .Mitll'i/, ■ 
j(i i'A* t’lnl, tali'. f, Ik 

iij jiif I irntl, iif I'efoHit, 

Iff? ^ * 

Jtt’.-.'ilitfi, tn !>'A t .'ll h'l I.tiii. V" 

Jtt’stsl. Ki S!M<i .Istfll:'!, ISlffi, JKIij 

' .fui((rt‘« 'mswit, ft ' tlin.’Sj'!) rtiifi Jitltri), Ttl 
JuiKf, in HS,». SSK 

in the d'lea, !>;■!, *>,i 

in i'-slhiKi’ii'hiii, K‘,!i 
JtwSjnirtfin. Ik H fut-Unni Ihn, 171.i'f. 

JliW'i-jiiiiK, ,1. J,, :J 

w., law 

KfttjitJft, in A' hr fin A hl.i-} hnl, ItTK 
KirttiiU, in tl" Ji'rliimni, ‘.!;J 
KftlSjftrtiit*, i« .'f M nm-in >» n Iffnthiii'iU'kf', 
& 

Si ,hn lit.! i’/iir, In'! 
(iC'AriHHifH, .TU, 
w «{((■•«**(, in tfrm'if I'lil, a.1l 
KtttIrfyjWi', i» t'rrkni ttir/ifrf!, ISI't 



I^dex “of Names 


Keilke, Bogor (1324-1576), 297 
Kemp, Wm. {fl. 1600), 317, 247, 248, 273, 
• 27e_ , 

in 27te lieturne from Pe.rnasms, 44, 

312 » • ’ 

Kendall, Thomas, 290 
Kent,' 112 

Killigraw, Henry (14513-1700), 456 . 

Thomas (1612-1083), 240 

companies, the, 221, 247, 2S6£f., 
974, 275 

‘Kiusayder ’’(Marston), 39, 43, 
Kii'ohmayer, T., Pammachivs, 296, 397 
ICirkham, Edward, 290, 292 
Kirkman, Francis {fi. 1674), 69, 86 (?), 
185;’ Wits, The, 266 
Kitely, in Every Man in His Humour, 16 
Knack to Know a Knave, A, 217 
Knowell, in Every Man in Hu Humour, 
16 

Kooppel, E., 140 

Kolas, in The Muses Loohing-Glasse, 233- 
Kycl, Benj., 312 

Thos,, 13, 167, 178, 316; Hamlet, 

178 ; Spanish TrayedU, The, 4, 45, 46, 
178, 300, 316, 370. See, also, under 
Jeronimo and Jonson 
Kyugeston, Biohurd, 280 

La Writ, in 'TJi,f Littla French Lawyer, 
134 . * 

Ladies OoUegiate, the, in The Silent 
Woman, 22 

Ladislans, in The Picture, 158 
Laelia, 305, 827 

Lake, Osmund, A Probe Theologicall, 376 

Sir Francis, 242 

Lamb, 0., 4.5, 55, 68, 61, ’73, 76, 100, 120 
Lampaltio, in What You Will, 43 
Lampranus, in Perfidus Hetruscus, 302 
Lancashire, 104 

Landor, W. S., Count Julian, 71 
Laneham, John, 246, 249 
^ngbaine, G., 69, 122, 200, 202 
Langley, Francis, 259 
Lasoo, Albertus, 803 
Latin, Brome’s use of, 22A, 229 

drama, 14, 21, 26> 64; 293 0., 300, 

898 

— ~ iTonsdn’s love of, and his indebted- 
nosa to Latin writers, 1, 8. See, also, 
861 

ribaldr;?, 93 , ■ ; 

r— — rimes, in Amyntas, 372 

terms, in Massinger, 162 ■* ’ 

— - verse, in The Lords’. Masque, 3Si 
—-—words and (luotations indramatists,, 
103 

Latmu.s, in The Faithfull Shepheardesse, 
868 

Latria, slirinfl of; Day’s, 216 ’ 

'Laud, W.„,;L96, 319, SB8, 405 : ; - 

Laurence (aotor), .249 
Law, William,, A Serious Gall, ’408 • 

Lawaa, Henry (1506-1662), 825, 326 , v 
League^ the, 174 

Leandro, in 'The Spanish Gwale, 134, ,139 


Lee, Nathaniel, 49 

Legge, Thos. (1535-1607), Rkhardua 
Teftius, 301, 304, 327 
Leicester, Bobert Dudley, earl of (1532 ?- 
1588), 246, 247, 302, 336, 381, 393 
Leicester’s oonipany, 246, 249, 251, 383 
IJfeicestersbire, 111 

Leighton, Alexander (1568-1649), 403 
ieir. The True Chronicle History of King, 

Lelia, in The Captain, 122, 128 
Leonora, in The Devils Law-case, 18S, 
187 * 

in The GratefuU Servant, 204 

in The Parliament of Love, 154 

Leonore, in The Gamester, 202 
Leontius, in The Humorous Lieutenant, 
122 

Leosthene.s, in The "Bond-Man, 155, 158 
Leoven, my Lady of, 291 
Lesbia, in The Iteturne from Pernaasus, 
311 ; 

I^sBing’^ Gotthold Ephrair^, 82 
CioneippuB, in Cupid's Revenge, 128 
Levantine traveller, in The Fair Maid 
* 0/ The West,* 102 
Levidolclie, in The Ladies Triall, 194 
Libanius, 22 

Liber Hiyer Ltomiis, Regis, ^79, 280 
Lidia, in The Great Duke of Florence, 156, 
158, 163, 164 • 

Lidias, in The Lovers Progress, 131 
Life, in The Playe of Playes and Pastimes, 
391 

Lincoln|hire, 82 ’ 

Linens, in The Qu'eenes Arcadia, 318 
Lipsitts, Justus, 6 
Litany, the, 407 

Lithuanians, rebel, in Brennoralt, 233 
Littlewit, in Bartholomew Fayre, ,23, ’ 

Livia, in Women beware Women,. 79 
Livio, in TIutFatKies, 193, 194 
Livy, 49, 182, 225 < 

Lodge, Thomas tl558?-1626), 40, 249, 
250, 378, 409 

Aldhim against Usurers, S92 . 

Defence of Poetry, Music and Stage- 
Playes, A, 3S9, m, iOl 
Honest Excuses, 389 
Rosalynde, 365, 389 
The Wounds of Givill War, 19 
Lodovico, in The While Divel, 176, 177 
Lodowioli, in The GratefuU Servant, 
.■204 ■ 

Logic land, in The Pilgrimage . to 
Parnassus, ‘ilQ 
Lollard days, 374, 378 
London, 4, 13, 15, 16, 23, 27; 28, 50, 

62 ff., 60, 72, 92,, 104, 10?, 110, 134, 
185. 141, 149, 151, 196, 201, 211, 242, 
243, 249 £f., 259 ff., 281, 330 fl., 345, 
362, 365, 376, 378, 381 fl., 386 fl., 

, 39711. 

Atdermaabuxy, 278 , 

Apollo room in the Devil tavern, 6 
.^'.fillery garden, 89 , , 

- ..Bankaide, 111, 265, 258, 259, 201 , : 
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Rt 51'fti.y t)\iiry, 

Ki' Marv'a, 278 

Kt I'iud’K, itl, M-i. S!.",l 
Kt I'ftlii’ti ia'ltli,)! (cillldfcu pi}, .jy, ,1J 
ilti’i, ‘.;n7, 
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V^uiivUun?^, ‘!51 
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— ... f.avi’rftf!, itll 
Intih/n /■V.i.ifs.j.i.M, tfi.f, '}’} 
i't piis'liit!ni:!')t., 23 i 1 

J.'aptt lii' Vf.gH, I'hu 

2(11 ; <fc' i'<( 

JnniJ/l, fil, iW'd Et‘r;l^rtijniiif ere su 

{■riHf.tl, 3 .tS' 

in '/'A-;- t'iurnb", ' ISly 

in liitAhfiii f,<ir*"r, I3iJ 

in /’.ft;, Hi-!) 

,tl, St.l 

I.pvr, if.i irfi'i-t!' itgsj , 

,(j 32i 

. — ~ in |:,ts!!.a> ,lr, riluir'ii nxircitigt:! jnjRi'aHl, 
?.:iy f , * 

',*21, I.n'cnt, ire A'lnf /iitic, 2,5 

Irfjvi.-SB.Sii. in Thif iN'fi'trndjI hmlir, 13, '1 
1,'tfivii!. '.'18, '2«!*, ‘.'Tli, 277 

irnni Hiitijiy t,*', 2 S 7 

lifij-itisni, in .i ml {.'AcW, 

ISIJ 

Innain, l*Anr.inI<-n, 37, SWA 
iiKi'i*, in T.'st- trmlig-,tUf O? 

Ijiira'.B, t!in fia'tt, sn 'i'/it! Jl'jaf •frtionps (if 
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/ItifyitItW, I'i’l 

18 , 21 , }< 7 l I'iVfWi 
in /'At* ln'.'s,'! A'c < 
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Initlwwii' tlrniiHi, .tV4 
Ly.iia, i« /V.fenA'j#, SSntS ^ 

Lyly, Jnlfsi, l;i, l«, 284, yud, iih-? 

■ ’^AwspnSiw, 'aiFA 

/'ift/n'nii'K, Jl'l.a, ..•-I'.’ 

ipw*# 53"t7, iiiiu 



hulex- of Names 


Mother Bomhie, 14, 99 
*Saph(> and PJuio, 28,7 
f Lynton* Thomas de,^280 

Mai), in The Satyr, ,^0 
Maohiavelli, 167 
Maohin, Lewis {Jl. 1608), 100 
Mnoilento, in Eviry Man out of His 
Humour, 17 
Mip'ay, m D,, 309 
Madido, in The. Fihjrimage to I^arnassus, 
310 

Madrid, 203 ‘ . 

Main, in The Penates, 341 
Maiaon Tollier, 63 

Malefortfi, the, in The Unnuhmll Combat, 
153, 169 

Maleapini, Bueento NoveUe, 202 
Malfato, in The Ladies Triull, 194 
Malono, E., 1, 240 
Mammon, 22 

Sir Epiouro, in The Alchemist, 22, 

23 

Mantua, duoliess of, in The Humorous 
Courtier, 203 

clulisi of, in The Imposture, 206 

Mantuan (Gian-Battista Btiziano), 364 
Mtti'beok, Itobert, 286 
Mai'oelia, in The Duke of Millaiue, 164, 
168, 160 . , ,, 

Marcello, in The Jfhite pivel, I?®, 170 
Marcus Gerininus, 299 
Mardonins, in A King and no King, 127 
Margaret, of Navni'ro, Heptanieron, 99, 199, 
202 

IjrinceBs, Henry Vll’a daughter 

(([ueen of Seotlaud), 383 
Mariamue, 134 * 

^lariaiji in The Sad Shepherd, 370 

system of dating, 255 

Mariana, Contra los Jue.gos Puhlicos, 377 

Be liege, et Regis Institutione, 377 

Markham, Gervase, 456 
Marlowe, 0. (1664-1593), 13, 14, 45, 167, 
234, 272, 29.6, 300, 301, 336 
Dido Queme of Carthage, 287, 288 
Faustns, Br, 260 ^ 

Hero and Leander, 112* » 

Jew of Malta, The, 249 
lAists Dominion, 65, 183 
Massacre at Paris, 

Tamhurlaine, 29, .260 , / ^ 

Marmipii, Sifaokerley (1663-1639), Anti- . 

guan/i 27ie, 239; Cupid and Psyche, 
Marseiiles, 878, 333 
Marshal], the, m The :SoyaU^^^& 

The Layall Subject, MO , , ; 

Marston, John (16767-16S4), 2, i) :;i7, . 
, 18, 28, 29-57 (main entry),: 59, 154; 

160, 370 ff., 182, 186* 239, 290,, 459 
Aiilonio and Meltida, 16,'; 4l? 46, 170 . 

Aniotiio’s Iievenge,jl^,167,,173 :- 
Dutch CTturtexan, The, iO, l84, : , „ 

Eastward EToi!. See nrtdeivGhapmaa, 
Entertainment lor a visit of the, oqimtess 
of. Derby to her Bon-m-law;, lord . 

Huntingdon, an, 49 . : , ; ■, f /» 


523 


Insatiate Countesse, The, 49 
Latin pageant for the visit of king 
^Christian of Denmark to England, a, 
49 

Love’s Martyr, 43 

Malcontent, The, 15, 39, 43, 46, 48, 169 
/ 178 

Metamorphosis of PygniaKonis mage. 
The, 38 

• Mountebank’s Masque, 50 
Parasitaster, nr The Fatone, 48, 171 * 
Kevenye, or The Match in Newgate, Tiie, 

47t 

Scourge of Villanie, The, 38 ff. 

What Yoii Will, 43 * 

Wonder of Women, Or the Tragedie of 
Sophonisba, The, 49 
Mnrston moor, battle of, *197 
Martial, 221 

Martin Marprelate, 296, 384, 391, 393, 
396 1 

Martiniis, ia Loiola, 324 
Marulto, in The Bond-Man, 154, 155 
.iftarvelt, Andrew, 235 * 

Mary, in Monsieur Thomas, 123 

* . — . Magdalene, 295 

Makque of Onpid, in The Faerie Queens, 
336 

Masqnei’ado, in Lqve Restored, 361, 352 
Massinger, Arthur* 141 * 

Miss (d. 1762), 144 • .* 

Philip (1688-1640), 61, 111, 114 fi., 

118, 121, 124, 128 ff., 134, 136, 
141-165 (main entry), 196, 211. See, 
also, under Beaumont and Fletcher 
an8 Middletdn. For Massinger’s 
share in the Beaumont and Fletcher 
plays, see, also, pp. 137-140 
Baihftcl Lover, The, 152, 155 
Believe as you List, 146, 147 * 

Bond-Man, The, 143, 149, 166, 157, 
161, 164, 

City Madam, The, 152, 160 « 

Phike of MillSine, The, 142, 153 ff., 
159, 161, 162 

HtH^erour of the East, The, 165 
FataU Dowry, The, 146, 158, 166, 223 
Great Dulce of Florence, The, 154, 150, 
165 

Guardian, The, 157, 165 
King and the. Suij/cot, 77ie, 147 
Maid of Honour, The, 149, 152, 165, 
166, 162 

New Way to Bay Old DSbts, A, US, 
161, 152, 160, '165 

Parliament of Love, The, 152, 154, 
166,184 

Picture, The, 156, 164 
Itenegado, The, 150, 154, '1155 
' Ptotnan Actor, fThe, 152 161, 164 

HnnaMirall Combat, The, Xi2, 163, 160 
Very TFbraftri,, A, 116, 132, 140, 146, 
166,157 

Virgin Martha Tfie, 64, 142, 146, ISO, 

:-■■■■ ISA- 

MatSfco, in The Honest JFhore, 5S 
Mathias, in The. Picture, 156, 158 
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Jlnriiino, in {hirm of (Inrintb, 131 
MnsacHU, in .S'iwlirf,;.#, 333 
Mcn-P, w., -m 
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, l.’.litefim, iilir. 

Mini,', in 'thf IJitll 
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i-tno ’ r 

Mii.nifvn, in /,!■•! it, 'it riiiiswi'in! /'’(H'tnwitr, 
B'M 

SSintv?. W,. Sif 

Mirislipl, in I'hf 11 jlil-iieetf 133, 

133 
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is»«!tw»li, 87'i . 
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Morcoroft, in Tha Scornful Ladle, 133 
Morose, in The Silent IVaman, 22, 227 
Mortga#e, in The Staple of Netees, 25 
’ Moseley, Hiunphrey *(d. 1661), 114 
Mountforrat, in Tha Knight of Malta, 130 
Momltfort, William, \ 

Mul.oaster, B., 221 
Mullingor, J. Bass, 3 
Mullishog of Fcsifc, king, in The llair 
Maid 01 The West, 101 
Msmining, in Tha Masque of Christmas, ' 
358, 3,50. 

Miiiuiay, Aiitlioiiy, 4, 17, 41, 61, ,329, 
805, 391, 305, 4,59. See, also, under 
Chettlc and Middleton and under 
« Third Blast. Fedeh and Fortumo, 
304; Huntington, The Death of Robert 
Earle of, 236 ; John a Kent and John a 
Cumber, 347 

Murcia, in The. DouM/uU Heir, 205 
Musoniua, in Club Law, 308, 309 
Mustapha, in Solymannidtic, 301 

Nabbea, '.I'lios. (Jl- IbSd), 28, 240 
Bride, The, 230 

Covent Carden, 236 , 

Hmmihctl and Scipio, 236 
Mierocosmus, 230 
Totenham^Court, 236 
Naples, 305 

Narcissus, 28<i,*287, S916 
Nashe, 'I’lios. (1567-11)01), 218, 260, 
288, 300, 310 ff., 384, 385, 409, 
See, also, under Marlowe 
Anatomio of Absurditie, The, 894, 896 
Have with you to SaJ'ron Waideu, 806 
Isle of Dogs, 212 

l^icrce I'eniUsse, fiO, 810, 311, 396 
... Strange Newes, 306 * 

Saiitmers last will and Testament, 287 
Tenninus et non terminus, 307, 310 
Nature, in Mercury Vindicated, 358 
Noaie, 'J?,, 475 

Neander, in The Rival Friends, 326 
Nearulius, prince of Argos, in 2’he Broken 
Heart, 191 

Nero, in Oatavia, 301 
Nero, 23,9 s _ 

Neftiorlands, 29, 42, 128 
Nevill, in A Woman is a Weathereocke, 
221 

Newark, William, ; 281, 282 
Newcastle; William OavondiBh, earl, later 
nmniuis’ and duke of, 6, 197 , , 

Newton, Tbos. (16427-180'^V : 
fouehing : : Dyce-platj and ^ptosltdne ■ ' 
Gaming, 3(iS ( . \ 

New-Year’s-Gift,: in The Masque, of 
Uhrlslmas, 35S 
Niohols, J,, 271 

Niger, in .'fiw Iffwgue of’’Slaclfiiesse, Si2, ■ . 
343 

Nigbt, « The Vision of the Twelve ■ 
Cvddeeses, 337. , , , 

Niphles, the, in. Club Law, 307 ff. ' / 

Nixon, Antony :(/(, 1602), The Black. 
YeAr, 46 . 


Noah, 84 

No-Body, and Some-Body: With the true 
Chronicle Historie of Elydure, 92, 182 
Noiifoilt, 290 
North, Sir Thomas, 377 
Northampton, Henry Howard, first earl 
J of, 4 

/Northbrooke, John {ft. 1568-1579), Dicing, 
Dauncing, etc., 272, 378, 386 ff,, 395 
Norway, 200 
’ Norwich, 400 

Notch, in The Masque of Augures, 331 * 
Nottingham, Charles Howard, first lari 
of, 550 

Nowell, in Every Man in His Humourps 
248 

Oceaniae, in The Masque o^ Blaehnesse, 342 
OceauuB, in The llasqiie of Blacknetse, 
342, 343 

Ottavio, marquis of Siena, in The Fancies, 
193 • 

Offering, in The Masfua of Christmas, 

« 36rf. 

• Ogilby, John, 197 
Oldrent, in A Joviall Crew, 230 
OWys,»W., 6r, 248 
Olinda, in Sicelides, 323 
Olivia, in Twelfth Night, 305 
Olofaetus, in Lingua, 31$ 

Olympus, 329 ^ . 

Opinion, in Time’s Complaint, 330 * 

Ordella, in 'Thierry and Theodoret, 122, 

129 

Order, in Hymenaei, 346 
Orgilqp, in The broken Heart, 191 
Oriana, in The Knight of Malta, 130 

in The Satyr, 340 

— J- in The Wild-Goose Chase, 123 ■ * 

Orsabrin, in 'The Goblini, 239 , ■ 

Orseolo, in The Humorous Courtier, 205 
Orsini, the, 175 
Virgiirio. 175 

Orsino, in Twelfth Night, 806 * 

Osrie, in Hamief, 170 
Osteler, Thomasin, 276 
Ostend, fall of, 170 

Ostler, William (/. 1601-1623), 181, 276 
Otway, T., The Orphan, 210 
Overbury, Sir Thomas (1681-1613), 
Characters, 401 « . 

Overdo, in Bartholomew Fayre, 23 
Overreach, Sir Giles, in A New Way to 
Fay Old Debts, 100 „ 

Ovid, 18, 82, 87, 198, 300 ; Mw'AmoJifK, 

213 ; Metamorphoses, 20l, 299, 3l3, 316 
- — r in- The Poetaster, 4A : : V : r, 

Oxford, S,» 29, 160, 198, 218, 286, 288, 

293, 298, 312, 366, 387, 389, 897 ff., 

404 ' 

.Brasenose, 38, 83, 295 
; Broadgates hail ..(Pembroke . dbllege), 

. Christ Churoh, 237; 286, T.IS, 299, 302, 

303, 316 ff., 320,,;:323, 325, 326, 398 
ejorpus Ohristi college, 308, 398, 399. 

’ Exeter college, 188 f . -rt 
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Mastellaria, 109 
Hudens, 102 

Playe o/.,Pl(i.yes and Phaiimes, The, 391 
''’Players I'ntitioH to. tht'> Parliament, The, 
407 

Pliant,’ Dame, in The alchemist’ 32 
Pliny, 9 

Plummer, .Tolin, 281 
Plnmporridge, in s The Inner-Temple 
Miuque, 70, 75 
Plu^arclir I'J*. 138, 40C 
Pluto, in Fruir Hush, 53 
Plutus, in I'hc Masque of the Middle 
Temple, 355 • 

in Love Restored, 351, 332, 335 

J?lymouth (the Stoe), 101 
Poeta, in Technoyamia, 323 
Poetry, laud of, in The Pilgrimage to 
Parnassus, 310 
Poland. 303 

Politick Would Be, Sir, iu Volpone, 21 
Polla, in Ignoramus, 392 
Polonhis, iu Hamlcl, 101, 200 
Pope, A., 113 

(actor), 948, 270 

Popham, Sir John, 188 
Porter, Endfnuon, '235 

Henry (,/?. 1590-1399), 12, 219. 

See, also, uiidov Jonsou 
Portugal, 1(39 

Portngueso kint^^n Relieve as you List, 
147 . 

Post and Pair, in The Masque of Christ- 
mas, 358 

Po.stlia8t, in Uistrio-Mastisi, 4,3, 8(3 
Potts, T. (Jl. 1(512), 104; Discoverie of 
Witches, 106 

Poiiroeangnao, M. de (Molidre's), 160 
llputB, captain, in A IfonTan is a Weather- 
cocki<,t'222 

Poverty, in Worke for Armorours, 56 
Prenlya, Bich., 280 

Preston, T. (1537-1598) (?), ‘A geloflower 
gontlo,’ 285; ‘A Lamentation from 
Borne, ’ 286; Omnhises, 284, 286, 298; 
Sp- Cli/omon and Syr Clamydes, 284 
Pride, in Pathomachia, 324 
Prinoo (of Walos)’s compa'sy. the, 261 
I’romatheua, in Mercury Vimieated, 858 
— — . in 2'he Lords' Masque, 353 
Proserpina, 313 
Protestant drama, 374 
Proteus, in T/ifTiooGeiitimen of Verona, 

m 

Prudentins, in The Ploating Island, S‘25 
PruBias, king of Bithynih, in peUiise as 
you List, liS 

Prynaoi iWilliam (1660-1609), 204, 326, 
387, 391, 401, 403, 406, 409 ; Mr WiUiam 
Prynne, Ms. defence yf Stdge-Playea .or. 
a ketraetion M^Ms formsr iiogfc; 408 ; , 


Histviomastixij iQ, 26% 391, 892, 403 ff. 
Psyche, in f/ingua, 31s, 316: 

— — •'in Loves .Maistresse, 103 _ 
Puok-Hairy, in iouc Restored, WJ5 " 

in The Sad SheqAierd, 371 

Pug, inVThe Dwell is an Asse, 24 : » 
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PiilAeria, in The Emperor of the Bast, 

loo 

Punter, Mr, of St John’s, Cambridge, 397 
Puntane, The, 62 

Midsummer Night’s Dream, 

207, 316 

Q^adratus, in What You Will, 43 
(Jueen’s oompany, the, 243 ff., 249, ^62. 

''Querolus, 26 

Quicksilver, Franois, in Eastward Hoe, 

172 

QuintiliAi, 9 

Babshakeh, in Ezechias, 2 I 18 
Badoliffe, Elizabeth, daughter of the third 
earl of Sussex, 347 

Bainolda, John (16^9-1607), 303, 319, 
324 ; Th’ Overthrow of Stage-Playes, 
338, 399 s j , 

Ealegh, Sir Walter, 5 
Bamsay, Sir John, viscount Haddington, 

Bandolph, Thomas (1606-1636), 28, 212 
Amyntas or the Impossible Dowry, 284, 

’ .386,.371 ’ 

Aristippus, or, The Joviall Philosopher, 
232, 233, 325, 872 
Conceited Pedler/^The, 232, 325 
Eglogue to Mr Johnson, An, 232 
Jealous Lovers, The, 232, 325^ 

Afascs Looking -Glasse, The, 233, 234, 

87I 

Bankius, William {fl. 1687-1601), Mir- 
TOUT of Monsters„395 
Eastall, William, 290 
Eavaillao, in Friar Rush, 53 
Bawlidge, Eiohard, A Monster lately found, 
out and discovered, or the Seoierging of - 
Tipplers, 400, 403 
Bawlins, T. (1620 ?-1670), 458 : 

Beason, in Hymenaei, 346 
Eeoorder, the, il^, The Retvrne from r 
PernassUs, 313, 314 

Eeoreition, in The Playe of Play es and 
Pastimes, 392 
Eeed, Isaac, 296 
Betormation, the, 873 
Beginella, in The Goblins, 239 
Remembrancia, 381 ^ 

Eestoration comedy, 214 
Rex Fdbanm, 294 

Eoyher, A., Les Masques Ayglais, 334, : 
335 

Beynolds, G, F., 266, 266, 270 , s 

1620-1640), Hod’s Revenge 
against Murder) 199 
Bheims, 311 

Ehetorique, land .of, in I’he Pilgrimage 
to Parnassus, 310 


Ehode, in Bofj/miiimidac,; 301 
Bhodes . (prompter at BlaokMars), 262 
iliaardo, in The Coxcombs, 120, 133 
Bich, Barnabs (16402-1620?), Apolonius 
i and^ Sitta, 305 •, New Description of 
Iriland,, VJ3 * 
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337 

S; Uvpriius, OT’t 
* Hi Ssl 

St Kvri'm.'inti. S'fsi 
S! 

HaOn'isittin.;., M.a'iln-.ii,’, ItW 
hiUlii". ;h,h * 

f* Vn-i-iiiT, HI 
S.siir,-.;, .sj; 

SaS’vr.li, fi,- >.* Itfi, ityO 

.‘fitjtajv'as-'. .3*1 

in /hr f«.w* t»f i-7invm*t>’, 

i3ft 

Stii-l;.', isi 1 \if .Vj. i-i-'ii (tu.in-, 77 
S.»!r3-,'-.r.|, . i' ■■. .T,",* 

(iiwgJS, S<>3 

5., H •t;.., Iy3 • 

,N (i-juj;.., M thr i'.iv il li*. "i * 22',) 

S;js,3n, In JAc if n'l -It •, '.U 

(- 1 -,- .g.- 3 iraSFf , fVsr-, fi'H 

S’lsi;*', in I hr' tfin.-i f,i 'Ami/ ■ if! nu', 

Sf6l;ji'!». In J'b,’ SW, yi 

T'.ilij.rf.'.ini. 3I‘> 

SatOr, in TAy NV.;>r.n/o.f f.ii.li'r, SOS 

Ksss.l ;!>, li?i> 

. til -ti#., .11 Thr Hhtrh FdttmU" 

^ im/ M 

fealiSMts, . Sht*. y, ■'>(', f 
SctoUtnu. F i;„ i. 7, IS. 17, SS, 90, 
a*.7. Oil! 

SVSit.ur. 147* . * 

Si'iardi.*!, us rfte "i> .V*'*, 3''0 
i’*, i(<i. ;t'7i 

HiisiSs 374 

.Kt- 1 . 18 , 7'Aa hr if Tw iunh nf, S'O 

B*4!, Sir W„ fto, CO*. 2S»; 

Sl.'r4l|t!h lulVfSitUtt !■« 'll in* I'tUlU' witll 

3fH«(‘si 1, 44 

Si, lit 7V,,' ,’.(4 OTl 

Iiitiiiii m f (Kili.Msil 40 

Srmrgn t)j S«>?).«iy, T!,/ jff.r 

•■/I'tiiti Tfrndiiitui, 4f;i , 

S«f(,i*-e!ls, itt Ait'dlilrf, isyil 

BttwAiry, MItn ik, W40 ^ 

r ■ ■ ■ 
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Soiidmore, in ,4» WmiKin h a Ifi’ttther- 
hwke, aai 

aSonKUll, Sapl., in Plautvard Une, 47, 48, 
Hf)i} ^ 

Sebiwiiian Htory, tlui, 14!) 

tiiu fdlw? .Port.ugueso pretoiiclor, 148 

SiXond and third Xlla^i of rrlvaii from 
plait's and Tlicatrgs, A, aUO, ‘Soq, 
also, under Third 

SfiWiid ilitiden's Trayedij, The, 178 
Sekli'ii, Joiiii, (i, !!?() 

and onmpio {Oarlit and iXlijmpo?), 
94 • 

St'lyiuus, ill Sidpiiiannidite, 801 
Seiicttt, in V7i<! ITire-ti'timiiii Of Hor/sdon, 83 
*«en«oa,' 9, 20, 299 311, ,310, 327, 

30(5 

A(/amemm»ii 178 
lleeuba, 2!)S 
Medea, OOC 
Qetania, 301 
Oi'tliptnt, 205 
Th;/eHtfi$, 4(5, 178, 301 
Trmiit--. 'I'rnadi's, 205 
S<'t'rc8, do, id, 138 
A’t'nnw, ill eHturnalm, aid 
Sid lit Mmt, The, 98 
Semm Danes of the H'ee/te, The, .310, .320 
Soveii DeiidJy Sins, tlwj luasquo of tlio, in 
The Faerie Qjitene, W)S 
SovoriiH, Alexander, 290 ,• 

BforiSiv, iu 'I'he Jheke of MiUainc, IBB, 
158, 150, 11), 3, 

Shadow of Nijiht, The, 30 
SlmlsosjKuiro, VV., 1 ff., 13, 20, 28 If,, 30, 

42, 4,3, 51, 52, OB, 67, (52, flfl, 70, 77, 

85, 05 If,, 100, 108 ft, 113, 118, 110, 
m, 12,ift, 189, WO, 143, 161ft, 

■“ m, m, 107, 180 , m, m, m, 
19a, loo, 200, 211, 218, 266, 276, 
278, 290, 291, 311ft, 316, 330, 330, 

3,59, 365, 370, 373, 381, 394, 399, 406, 

409 

All's Jfi’ll that, Ends Well, 103 
/Is I'lm Like It, 28, 218, 305, 385, 307 
Gomedij of Errors, 14, 216 
Ciimbeline, 110, 121, 200, 236 
limnlet, :I4, 45, 46, 49, *181, 155, 162, 

170, 177, 178, 186, 190, 900, 209, 

217, 220, 248, 260, 268, 272 ft, 302, 

312, 326 

Menri/ IV, dO 

Ilmrn V, 2f 222, 263 

Mimri/ VI. Fart I, 247 

Ilenr]/ VIII, IIB, 128, 137, 2gi . 

thdius Gaenar, 19, 49, 127 

Kina Uaf, 16.3, 168, 186, 190, 200, 209, 

948 

fiHit's Lahnir’s Lost, 214, 835 
ieeme, 319 . ’ : 

Miwheth, 49, 70, 98, 168^ 192^*217, 316, , 

. 818,349 * V 

Mmsure^for Measure, 90, 110, 230 j 
Mmhant of Venice, The, MQOe , 
Memj Wives, 95 

Midsummer Night’s Dream, A, 207, 
218,286, 367 , 

^ K. I,. VI. , * o 


Othello, 186, 192, 248 

Pericles, 2, 110 

Richard II, 46, 49 

JtiHiard III, 46, 129, 948, SOI 

Romeo and Juliet, 93, 221 ft, 248, 300, 

, 311, ,335 
Soimets, SO 

*Taming of the Shrew, The, 97, 1,38 
Tempest, The, 23, 24, 110, 239 
• 2’itus Andronicus, 23 

Troilus and Crcsslda, 30, 44, 207 * 

Twelfth Niijid, 204, 305 « 

Venus nnd Adonis, 86, 198, 311, 312 
Winter's Tale, The, 23, 24, 110, 236, 

360 * 

Shaltespeaie folio (1623), 6, 248 
Shttkospearo’s company, 217 j Eoinan 
tragedies, 182 » 

Bhankss, John, 276, *277 
Sh»rpc, Lewis [Jl. 1640), 458 
Slinrpham, Edward [Jl. 1607), GupitVs ♦ 
VOiirligig, 0,18', Fletre,»The, 218 
Sljpare^, Wm., 88 ^ 

Sheridaif, E. B., ‘Here’s to* the maiden,’ 

238 

Sherman, S. P,,. 190 ft, 194 
Sherwood forest, 11, 365 
Shirley, Henry (d. 1011), The Martyr'd 
Soitldier, 468 . 

James (1896-1666), *21, 182, 135, 

140, 188-209 (main entry), fill,; 284,* * 
See, also, under Beaumont and 
Eletoher 

Arcadia, The, ‘2QS 
Ball, The, 32, 20'2 

Beauties, The, Z(fX " 

Bird in a Cage, The, 204 

Brothers, The, 203 m - 

Garaimll, The, 200, 209 

Changes: Or, Love in a Mass, 201 ' 1 

Gonstaht M,did, The, 197, . 203 

Oonte.ntion Jar Hoiwwr and Riches, A, 

206 

Contention of and Ulysses for the 
Armor of Achilles, The, 198, 207) 
GoPdhation, The, 132, 140, 204, 206 
Court Secret, The, 197, 206 , 

Cupid and Death, 207 

DoubtfuU Heir, The, 197, 206 ^ 

Dulces Mietris, The, 200 

Echo, dr The Infortunatif Lovers, 196 

Example, The, 202, 208 

Gamester, The, 202, 

Qentlenmn of ■ Venice, Tht, 191,, 200, 
205,206 

■ Grlories of ow blood and state, the,’ 198 
Grateful ^nant. The, 144, 209 ) 

Hide Parhe, 20i! 

fforurria dnk Mamihon, 20§r 

Humorous Goi^'tier, The, 205, 208, 

Imposture, The, 208 

Lady of Pleasure, The, 202 

Latin grammars, 198 

Love Tricks, 20i 

Loves GrueUie, 199, 208 

MiSdes Revenge: The, 199 , 

Narcissus, or The Self-lover, 198 ‘s 

34 
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Tki\ 201, UOiH 

Polititian, Th,'. lOV. 2ffl) 

JltmuHii, or l.tivf’,-} 20,5 

Miiftfr, The, .I'.tT, 205, 2f.S 
*V< I’ulrU'ii fitr trehtnii, 10/', 2tHi 
Hitfh'rs, 'The, ‘.’0(i 
Tmijtiir, The, Hf.l. SOO, 20-S 
of llo'initf, The, ;!()7 
Triumph oj Tei^ee, The, ISl?, 207, Oi-H 
H ’(■(/! J I (i(/, The, v'Ol, 20*1 
H'ittie I'iiite 'inr. The, 201 
•> Aihniimll, The, 201, 200 

Sliori*, Jittii!, in IF, 9“, 01 

— ..... in (ftisy, 9*1 

Tihnrl Tn'olisi' <n}'iimt .Htitiie lTmia, ;1. 
40ii 

a!»‘«w,'il>i,iry, KflinRii HWoiiiliieatK; n,l, 2.52 
Shvijftahirti, 'if 

in ihe .VriY/iiiill if Fi'tiiee, Ti9 
Hinilv, 150 

Si<iiK>v. Sir I'liilii*, ‘.i. It. 1 11!, Ittil. 272, 
i!0;}. JTo XKU Jn fo»* 

.IWli'ie, l.lj 2S7i iiOH, iiOO : tO' 

Pfiiih'iikees ,lre<Hli!i, The, TTl, .100, 
191, 192, aor., ailj, sj:!; rin- Xinj 
or 'The l-niitj of the Xny. UlSfi, SOil* 
HieKii of .Lomi’nn, ‘I'Iib, S?t') 

Kih'amm, IW-I 

HilviiiK, in ,i« .17(9 [fke U, ilol, 

Biwiwm, .1., ;t7 

* Sitni/U', 'liiir (.tBfViiSv, in Chaiiitei, 2(Sv! 
iSjitittiii'iU', j/j The U'firUi unf ii( 

7fi , 

Sitlflitr, 8. 5V., 9,5 

ai*i«,i* V, 171, 57i5 ’ 

in The H'hiUf IHrei, I'iti* 

akimt, W, W., liiW 
aty, in The MnleoiiUni, 170 
Slyo (nttlor), 24.*i, 'il'O 
HmalS, H. A., 3, I, 17 
aisiith, (}. a. Utimu '29.1, '297, 307. 309, 
H '24 

^ I'M 

W/!i)4w«rih fy!,' HiOJ-Rian), Rl. 
too, UW. Sob, omlftr' 
iMid WtilwU'r ' ' 

fliMOiiicH, T., 24 , 20 

SmiiK of AttoiitioM, i« Movutif i’imiktileil, 
057, 

Sniwkwp, 'PvftfltsM, in the Cisy 220 

Hmsltiag, 477 ' , , 

Solitary I'lnt, Uiv, in The feamj/fe. 102 
.Solym/H) II, miitini, in SulyputimiiiMf 801 
(intt/mnuniike, 001 

BnnWrsot, Botert ijaw, rarl of, ttl, 07, 
OM 

Hoinnua, in T,iis>iitit, '11.5 : „ ■ 

its The f'mim of the Tuelm (iwi' 

ittmet, 8®' 

20,5, IUh; Lisiitt vm-itm 

■. B.{, ' itOfl 

Hitn!)Oni»!!ii, in The iFiimW of ftmim, di) 
(liifci- of Ti»s«kii.v, in Perjhfuit 
Hetrusetu, i*!)2 

KoftlUlu, in i.viTif .Ifou vf Uin ilawmir, 
in 7V/i; Spitwnh 77 ■ 


/r- 


Sttufhainplnn, Ilctiry V'rinthcsioy, tliird * 

a>»il ff, 272 ■ 

•hoveresfiti of the 'fyeaf. The, .91 
Stmin, 79, lO’l, M7, 150, 2JH, iifif, ‘iyc, 
SjiMn«ii anslmSBft'lor ftt iiic English, court, 

Its 

jilay.s, ! ;M 

. roniiini’i’ii. 259, ;i(!5 

souivt's. 121, KS2, liiii, 201, 205, 

'.! 0 .h 

Hsi!iruv.vc, T,, 17K 
fipeeSneuTt, iionifin. .’ly.'l 
Sjrfnu’Br, ti-nTifO, 9 

i’l.i 'The T’riir Moid Hi' The HTst, 

IC'l 

Sir rl, 9,19, 91(1 

HnenKT, F,.. 2, 11, 10.3, 112, 19(1, 3M, 212, 
r.211. 931?, aWi, 9HS ; .Ihierie Qiieeiie, 

7'iie, ’TM), 995, Oli.l ; .Shepheiirda C/(iC9- 
4iir, The, 9i'.5, 301, 5*i5 
Hj>i f.iu.va. in The Toerie ifteem’, !!a5 

m Tisnrf (hitjtplni'id, 

J. E,. i! 

.Sjitinglnv,;-, in ,.l Frew, 2,30 

Hs-.uje- Ttmje'n 77jt*, 

SiiJistn'ii, in 'i'a. lilO 

H's.'wlgy, ‘.t'inlimrs', 197 
Hint Mirt Other. SOO 
Bsato [i.-ajk'rai, -JOU 
{iS'sSitiin in 'The ihpul'Hnit, 155 
11.., SsX 

.Slcifa Ihniy Iticld, sOhidt'd to in. Ji'ame’t 
Me»'-i«ruti .afiil The Utitken lieuft, 191, 
lyti 

lSs4tst?y''Sl. ISM 

StBltin, «f, 2’!U, 1!S1';! 

H, 'J;(0 

C/fiMftJfS tll'ilk, 

290, 297 

HX/i.-l, A, 5*.. S3. l‘ii. Hi), 'AH, 203, ^ 

21.M 

Slfen'intt iUtofet'Otl’ii). '2H 
Htill. «)•<{! n, 5!9f! 

Siipt!!*., itt The fUt'itt 'Trienilii, Sal 
iJtiltn (cl. lOlHI, 39(5 
SlnU. K. F,, l»S' 

SSi';-* Mf« V 5 15 , 

liSti'iS'', . JwhSi« a.S'i, 209 

Miiiill, IV 190 

Strawijw, Hl.mU'y, Injd 2J7, 

tna _ 

>■ — in 4 ifivrto /» « ?iVi3lf*t'r(’in*.R, 

Sff'l 

S8tsw?«‘ii iitt'Jl, hntl, 2fil, SO? 

IM, 'ii7j Jicw 

•rm . 

Hlrufittye .Wtt'rt /'ti( of A’fnek, T^H 

fiiiTi’tit, Ebsoc, a r, 5*79 

Hlrt/ds*. IViihttti) ( 1,511’, 1',‘- Win), 'The hhat- 
■ m§ htmnS, iM.I, 0*17 , . 

Bltih, F.t Wf» 

HUiW«, I’JiiltiM (iT t5«l l.lKtJ, !M7, 
PM&., mt, 'liK*; 'The ilmtUiHue if 
.‘iftwrt, WH\ awl, aslij, S 3 i •M' 

HlfclinAt, in ’i'mt'i i'ompTmt, !i2<5 
StH'.lMX’Hw, its 'EAe Tilniimye <j* 
iUn 





^Index^ 


Stuclioaua, in Tiie. llaturne from Pernassus, 
*811, Bia 

, Stupid(i^ in The Pilgrimaije to Parnassus, 
810 • 

Subtle, in The Alcheniist' 22 , 

Snoltliiif;, Sir Joim (l!)09-lG'12), 11, 212, 
289 

Jfflatira, 238 

Pninnoralt (The IHscoritented Cohnetl), 
23ii » 

Vnhlins, The, 238, 239 
‘Why 8(T palo and wan, fond lovar?' 
238 

Suotoniua, 154 " 

Suffolk, Tliomas Howard, earl of, 344 
» Snndl'idgn, Kent, 112 
Surrey, 247, 282 

Susan, in The Witch of Edmonton, 54 
Sussex, 110 

Sutton, preaolior at St Mary Ovory, 224, 
402 

vSwallow, in Time’s Gomplavnt, 320 
Swinburne, A. C,, 8, 9, (>2, 71, 77, S9, 
173. 367 

Swinnerton, Sir John, 220 
Sybilla, in The Lords' Masque, 354 
in The Vision of the Twelve God- 
desses, 388, 839 

Sylli, in The Maid of Honour, 152, 153 
Sylveatar, Josuoli, 9 
Synionds, J. aT 13 , N 

Syon (=Zion), 89 

Syraousans, in The Pond-Man, 161, lOS 
Syracuse, 156, 225 

Taaitua, 226, 236 
.'I'actUR, in Lingua, 814, 315 
Tailor, Hobort, Hog h«th lost his Pearl, 

» The^ 219, 220 
Taming of a Shrew, The, 170 
Tamyra, countess of Montsorry, in Busty 
D’Amhois, 33 

Tarant, prince of, in A Very Woman, 
166 

Tarlton, Biohard (d. 1688), 217, 232, 273, 
397 

Tarlton’fl J/gge of a horse logde of 
Eooles, 391 ; The Scifsn,, Deadly Sins, 
241) 

Tarqnin, in The Eape of Lucrece, 101 
Tari'arantantara, etc., ,807 
TartaruB, 329 

Tasso, Torquato, 366, 371 ; Aminta, 137, 
317, 318, 365; Oerusalemme, S9 
Tate, Nabuiri, Cuchold't Haven, or .An 
Alderman No Catijnrcr, 47, ?8 
Tavie, Welshman, in Ohtb Law, 308, 
309: : 

iTawny-ooat, in Tf you know not me, 92 
Taylor, John, 261 

— ™ Joseph (158e?-l(»3?},. 249, 276, . 
277 .■•■■■■ 

To^ixiosftv, in The Jealous Lovers, ii2S . 
Tacteio, m The Queems : Arcadia, 817 
Toipporance, the liousu of, in The 
Eaerte. Queene, 385 

T«tn|esti, 174, 176 » „ 
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I Tennyson, A Dream of fair Women, 

338 . > 

Terence, 14, 15, 32, 297; Adelphi, 48; 

PSinuelms, 300 
Tereus, in Philomela, 320 

in Prague, 299 

Terra, in Lingua, 315 
, Textor, J. Bavisius, 87 n 

Thalauder, in Sicelides, 323 
, Thameais (Thames), in The Masque of 
Beauty, 344 

Theatre, the Elizabethan, 241-278. See,” 
also, under specific names below* 
BlncKtriars, 170, 243, 248, 255, 257 ff., 
262, 270, 273, 27611., 289 ff., 312,' 
404 

Curtain, 247, 263 ff., 378, 384 ff. 

Cockpit, 262, ‘272 , 

Fortune, 250, 253, 255, 266, 268, 259, 

, 261, *68, 269, 272, 292, 398 
Globe, 69, 247, 248, 253, 255 ff., 261, ^ 
267, 269, 270, 272, ,27511. . ^ 

Golding (now Golden) lane, 958 
. • Hop*, 260, 261, 264, 2«7, 275, 402 
Newington Butts, 247, 254, 265 
« Phoenix. 262 

Bod Bull, 262, 260, 272 
Bose, Southwark, 83, 247, 260, 264, 
255, 267. 259, 201 
Salivary oonrt, 232, 9<!3, 262 
Swan, 259 it., 263 ff., 267, 268, 273 „ « 
Theater, 243, 240, 247, 249, 251 ft., 257, 

378, 88411., 391 

Theatre Boyal, Drury Lana, 33^ 261 
Whitefriars, 140, 262 

Theataes, closing "oi the, 210, 929, 234, ' 
238 

war of the, 4, 39 „ 

Thonot, in The Faithfull Shepheavdesse, 

368 «i J 

Theoorine, in The Unnaturall Oomhat, ’ 
169 

Theocritus, 4564 , • 

Theodofaus, inTHlie Emperour of the East/} 

158 

The*8ites, in Troilus and Oressida, 44 
Theseus, in A Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
213,214 sr 

in Palamon and Arcyte, 299 . ■ ^ 

Thotford, St Mary’s priory, 281 
Thetis, in Iliad, 347 » 

Third Blast, The, 378, 391, 392, 395 
Thiabe, in A Midsummer Night’s Dream, 

207, 316 , 

Thomas, the doubting, 92 
Thomson, James, 49 
Tlwrndilte, A. H., 121 ' 

Thou, do, Tfistome eui tempom, 33 
Tiberius, in SriwiM#, 20 ,, 

'I'ilney, Edmund (d. 1610), '*249, 334 
Time's Complaint, 320 
' Timoleon :of Corinth, in Tli« Bo7id-iKo«( 

‘ Timothy Thihbeord, ia if yoti know not 
■ me, 84: 

Tiresias, in Naroissus, 316 
Titania, in The Whore of Babylon, eS* 
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Totiin’co. cif Triiikla<!t), in Linmiri, 

;u5 

in '('hi' 318 

Ttiliiu-rimifl, 38 

Toft T'l-pf's, Nnifiia-, t»:to 
Torn Ilf IkiiHam, '.I'tV 

'.riiiiikio, nr Tnmkv;;, Timmiio ( rF. liiOl-- 
UiI.'jI, .iWiMMiM’iir, iU-l, H;’’,', .'if-FS ■ 

},in;ma nr Thi' ('oiti/ms' o/' Jftr JVoi.iur 
Hill! tli’' tiiv iSVi'i.ir.i fir 

■ui, mr 

roylnv, (»' 'S'oolie, KnJlioiftS, 133 
Tiii'ohls'iUvrH’ itimeo, Slio. in Thi\J'fi-i;h' 
MitSlJHi’i 3.’i i 

TniiJlliilllM, Jlliliflini.' i.O. T'li'!! .lonsoij, 
. ;!;i 

TnHciiiiltnic. s« Jiajsflo.ij'iJ /fw, 18 
Tmiriimtr, Cvril jl nVo'.'-lfiSt’i), JIC, Ills, 
iiW 

Triii!f,ii:i\ Thi', IHT. liW. llu. 

r/'.l 

(nn Sir FrfMSf.iis Vi-roi, 
lii8 , 

Orii'ff on fhr ih-iith t</ Frinfr" ■Urn'i'f, 
ft' l(>i! 

.i'ltiiiiriH'Dl, Tht, It'iSi 

.Kfi'i'iiiiii'rs 'i'ht', Iftn, 157, 

IT*»' 

Tr-iitlffi.o'inril Ite, ftin 

'rt'rtj5e(ili:‘i i» /’TnjnM, 

'i.'tnpsiy. i<.n Tkf. MtUfn 

'* ’2«a ■ , ' 

Tritiiilntiuu, in Tin- .U.’FifMls-f. ■,!;?, 33 
Ti'inmiftJ, in tlf&uftiinMr, 333 
frivimn, t!io, lift) 

Troj’, in "the Four •!;/::«, 1)3 
IT.l 

Tcfii/ftiiw nuA timitiir, 281! 

Tf^litU of iflirriUnji The Jffslotf- of, 
-lAll ■ ' 

Tfj'i'i!, .lolin, 3H7 

'i’lytiinn, Sim, in Tlse lUii/ U'it', 233 
'Riecd, ill 'in. 11, '472 

Tiif.lwi’, Tiininis?), 319 ft'.'"' „ 

Tumi(iii-1ii*j\ in Tiiuiiimliriot, IsOl 
Tiurkinh (isijilain, in d VlmUrnip > Jor 
HeiMiie, it);) 

Tui'ko, ill The Hritntado^ IfiS 
'/’l.r(.» Lam'ntfihir SViijirilirt, lift 
THv.vwiu, Ji'i'iMiHiM, infititmt For- 

tnm^ SlYrt, li'-itt , . 

'fyju!«ruii, in Tha i/Mlmm 32S 

'J’j'ftiii, ill the tf i/UUn 'Jl'i 


Uilail, Kiiiiiuian I Ktrehiitf, 

ll'tlfli iuii.-.M’ M 

I'ly.i'ic,', 111 TU l\»ir .'li/i.-', I'f'.i 
jiu'tur), 977 

I'liiwfiiy (Iniiniis l -".!3 iWV. Son, fslnn, 

'.‘M, luiit, (>.¥ Hitkiinwii nuUwrfl, 

i-it, ftu -ni? ■' 

Uiwiift, ill ijupiil'n Iln'fnrj*, iSSit 
Uriiiiw, -IH, U«i 

IJntifty, IiHhImiw, in th« Mimtl Frititik, 
fi'ii 

Urdtra, JuliM, in. 2 'fte Mmpft e/ 

7119 


Ursiifti, t)ic pig wtirnrin, ij'i Harthohnncw 
Fiiijre, 23 ■ » 

Utietiftt, '.TO , • 

V.'sitm'iiiii, in l\'{t With.Mt! j 23 

Vfii«>i'i»::i, in 'The liul'i-i filistrin, aOO 
Yiilfritid, in Thr- H.ijr of f.tt , 101 
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